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INTRODUCTION 

. 

In  1830,  Negroes  v/ere  2^0%  of  the  total  population  of  the 
State;  again,   in  1890,  the  poscenta^e  v/as  the  sane.     In  1900, 
NegToes  constituted  2,5^  of  the  State's  total  population,  and 
in  1910,  they  remained  2,5^.     In  the  next  decade,  durin^  and 
iminediatcly  following  the  period  of  the  1/Yorld  Vi/ar,  which 
occasioned  a  shortage  of  European  labor,  Negroes  migrated 
here  in  large  numbers  so  that,  by  1920,  Negroes  were  3.3/^  of 
the  total  population.     Business  establlshinents  continued  to 
need  Negro  labor  so  that  v/hereas  in  1920,  there  were  8,431,245 
v;hite  and  284,568  colored  inhabitants  in  the  State;   in  1930, 
there  were  9,192,602  white  and  431,257  colored  inhabitants; 
the  Negro  v/as  4,5/o  of  the  total  population.     Vi/hereas  the  Y/hite 
population  of  the  State  increased  only  9^  from.  1920  to  1930, 
the  Negro  population  increased  In  1930,  there  were  more 

Negroes  in  Pennsylvania  than  there  v/ere  in  either  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,   or  V/cst  Virginia,     In  1930, 
Pennsylvania  had  the  largest  Negro  population  of  any  "northern" 
state.     In  1940,  there  v/ere  470,172  Negroes  in  the  State;  they 
constituted  4,74^  of  the  total  populationc     Due  to  the  v/ar 
effort,  several  official  estimates  indicate  that  there  has  been 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  Negro  population  of  the  State. 

As  has  been  indicated,  up  to  the  decades  proceeding  V/orld 
Vfer  I,  Negroes  v/cre  a  rather  small  part  of  the  State's  total 
population.     Hov/evcr ,  v/hen  they  migrated  here  in  largo  numbers, 
they  came  to  a  State  in  v/hich  there  v/ere  already  many  dis- 


Hi-.. 

criminatory  patterns.    Theso  migrants  were  dostincd  to  become 
the  basis  of  many  socio-economic  maladjustments.    Even  thcu^^h 
the  majority  of  Negro  citizens  of.  the  State  v/ore  underprivileged 
in  normal  times,  the  depression  and  recession  years  brought 
their  problemi  to  focus.  ■  .  ^  ■    ..r:./  •■     •  ■- 

•  .  As  compared  with  other  c  it  izcns ,  ":the  .N,egro|s  unemployment 
rates  became  disproportionately  high  and  conse^quQ-ntly.'!his  in- 
com.o  was  sub-standardly  low..    The  employt^iont  situation  was  .  so 
serious  that,  for  many  periods  dur ing  the r past  decade,  more/ 
than  one-half  of  the  Negroes  of-,, the  State  v/cro-  rcceiving  funds, 
goods,  and  services  from,  public  and  private  charity.  The.; 
incidence  of  disease-  and  mortality  rates  Ipecame  excessively 
high;  health  and  medical  facilities  and  services  wore'' dispro- 
portionately inadequate.     Approximately. three -fourths-  of  the 
Negro  housing  accomm-odat ions  wore  sub-standard,  .; There  was  an 
inadequacy  of  recreational  facilities; .there  wore-  inequalities 
in  educational  opportunities;  family  disorgan.i.zat ion'  increased; 
and  crime  and  delinquency  rates  v/erc  distress ingl^T^  high.  In 
realization  of  these  f  acts  ,  ■  and- having ,  seen  the'  success,  ;0f  the 
commissions  of  New  York,  and  New -Jersey, ,  the.  Honorable  Bodies 
and  His  Excellency  created  this  Commission  as  is  herein  set 
forth?  '  ■       ^      '  •  .     •  ■ 

ACT  NO.  192  .  . 

■■      Of , The/,  ,     '  '■' 

GE^TERAL  ASSEFBLY 

-"Creating  a  tem.porary  corimission  to  examine,  re.oort  upon 
and  recommend  measures  -to  improve^  the  economic,'  cultural,  health 
and  living  conditions  of  the  urban  colored  population  of  the 
State,  and  asking  an  appropriation  of  the  expenses  of  such  a 
-•comr^iiss  ion. 


IV 


ThG  General  Assembly  cf  the  Gomnonwcalth  cf  Pennsylvania 
hereby  enacts  as  follov;st- 


Sect ion  1.       A  temporary  State  corimission 
is  hereby  created,  consisting  of  throe , Senator s . 
and  three  other  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  at  least 
tv;o  of  vi/hom  shall    be    of  the  colored  race; 
three  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  three  other  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,,  at., 
]£;  ast  tv/g  of  vhon  shall  be  of  the  colored  race; 
and  three  other  memibcrs  to  be^  appointed,;  by  the 
Governor,  at  least  two  of  v;hon  shall  bo  of  the 
colored  race;  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
economic,  health,  and  living  conditions  of  the 
urban  colored  population  of  the  State,  and  to 
recommend  such  measures  as  such  comj^.iss  ion ' may 
deem  necessary  to  improve  such  conditions  and 
to  secure  to  the  urban  colored  population  of   '  ' 
the  State,  equal  opportunity  with  the  general 
population  thereof  for  self-support  and' 
oconom.ic  and  cultural  development  to.the  extcni^ 
if  any,  that  such  opportunity  does  not  exist. 

Section  2.     Such  coinr.iiss  ions  shall  elect  a 
chairman  and  a  vice-chairman  from  its  ovm  mem- 
bers and  may  employ  counsel  and  such  other 
assistants  as'  may  be  needed  and  may  fix  their 
compensation  within  the  amounts  made  available  ■ 
by  appropriation  therefor.     Such  commission  may 
meet  anyi;vhere  in  the  State,  m.ay  take  testimony 
and  subpoena  witnesses  and  require  the  production 
of  books,  papers,  and  records. 


Tenp orary 

comp^iission 

created. 


Member- 
ship. 


Purpose. 


Officers 
and 
Assistants . 


Method  of 
Operat  ion , 
and  Pov;ers. 


Section  5.     The  members  of  such  Comm.ission 
shall  receive  no  coripensat ion  for  their  services 
but  shall  be  entitled  to  their    necessary,  travel- 
ing and  hotel  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 


Rece  ivo 

Expenses 

only. 


Section  4.      Such  commissi^^n  shall  r^ake  a- 
report    to    the    next  session  of  the  General 
Assemibly,  and  shall  include  in  such  report  such- 
amcndm.ents  or  additions  to  or  revision  of  the 
law,  and  such  other  measures  as  the  commission 
deems  necessary  to  carr.^-  its  recomj-acndat ions 
into  effect . 


Report . 


Section  5.       The  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
(Fi:15 ,000 ) ,  or  so  miuch  thereof  as  m.ay 

any 


dollars 

be  necossary,  is  hereby  appropriated  from. 
money  in  the  State  Treasury  not  otherv;ise  ap- 
propriated, payable  on  requisitjon  of  the  chair' 

on  the  v;arrant  and  audit 


nan  of 
©f  ^l-^ 


sucn 


commission 


110,000.00 
appropri- 
ated for 
purpose . 
(Sec  ap- 
proval . ) 


Section  6«      This  act  shall  tako  effect 
immediately  upon  final  enp.ctr.icnt.         -  "  '  ' 

APFROVLD  -      The  12th  day  ef  Jujie a".  D. 
1939,  in  the  sur.i  cf  s;;10,000, 00 .     I  v/ithhold     •  . 
ny  approval  from  the  rema.indei:'  cf  said  ap- 
propriation because  of  insufficient  State  .  ■.■ 
reconue,"                               ■  .  ■ 

.';  (si-ned)  ARTHUR  H.  JARES  ■  ; 

Because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  time  and  money  v;ith 
v/hich  to  fulfill  its  duties  and'  expect  ah  cies"/ the  v/ork  of  the 
Comm.issic]!  was  .extended  durin^'  the  1941-1943  bienniun.  This 
oxtens  ion  :  enabled  the  .Cominissioh' to  enlarge  very  greatly  the 
scope  cf  its  v/ork  and  t  o  render  -  s ono  valuable  practical  services 
to  the  urban  ,c  olored  ;popu.lat ic  n,  -    •■"  ■    ■  ' 

The  Members  of  the,  1939-41  Commission'  were: 

E,  Washington  Rhodes  J,  Member,  House  of  .Repr.esentat  ivcs ,  Chairrian 
Franklin  Spencer  II»dmonds ,  Member  of  the  Senate;  V Ice- chair m.an 
R,  Maruice  Moss,  Secretary 

Homer  - S.  Brovm,  Meriber,  House  cf  Representatives 

Richard  F.  Br cv/n,  ,  Secretary,  Department  cf'  Commerce  (resigned) 

Mrs,  Maude  B.  Colcm.an 

Dr.  Leslie  Pinclmcy  Hill       '  '  ' 

Lewis  G«  Hines,  Secretary,  DepartriOnt  of  Labor  and  Industry 

Wa^rne  L«  Hopkins  ; 

A,  Evans  Kephart,  Member  cf  the  Senate 
Mrs,  S,  Willie  Layton  '  '  " 

Herbert  E,  Millen  (resigned)  ..  , 

George  B,  Scarlett,  Member  of  the  Senate',        " ;  ' 
Prank  C-.  Speck,   (resigned)  •  '  '  ; 

Raymond  C,  V/ebstcr,  Member,  House  <^f  Representatives  .; 

The  staff  during  this  period  was  as  follovvsj  Laurence 

Poster,  Executive  Director;  Donald  ¥/,  Wyatt ,  Assistant  Executive 

Director*  J,  Edv/in  Hamilton,  Research '-Ass  istant;  Mrs,  Eleanor 

Hill  Oak,  Research  Assistant;  Charles  A,  Shcrtor,  Research 

Assistant;.  Mr's,*,..Susie  Taylor  Tobias,  Off ic-e  Secretary,;  the 

following were'  associated  v/ith  the  C  oixiiss  i"on  in  the'  Pittsburgh 

arear  Reginald'  Johnson,  Technical  Consultant ,  ,  Jule- K,  Lett , 


vi 


Research  Assistant  and  Mrs,  Rebokah  McKinney,  Research  aid  and 

Office  Secretary.   

As  is  indicated  in  numerous  _p laces  throughout  this  report, 
in  addition  to  your  staff,  nany  persons  of  both  races  have  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  research  of  the  Cormissi on. 
Acknov/led^ements  have  been  made  in  some  instancies   in  the  body 
of'  this  report;  others  have  been  thanked  through  other  m-cans, 
Hov/ever,  though  technical  research  is  an  indispensable  first 
step,   it  is  but  one  of  the  many  requirements  involved  in  the 
instructions  given  yo^ur  Commission  by  the  Honorable  Bodies  and 
His  Excellency.     SomxC  of  these  requirements  are  expressed  and 
implied  in  the  program  of  the  staff  of  your  Commission  v;hich 
was  instructed  not  only  to  examine  and  report  upon    but  also 
to  mak6'  r e c ome hd at i on s  designed  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
the  Negroes  of  th<^  State.     Making  recommendations  involve  *many 
factors  other  than  mere  abstract  facts  and  principles.     In  this 
area,  space  v;ill  permit  the  mentioning  of  only  a  comparatively 
fev;  persons  who  have  made  contributions  to  the  v/ork' of  your 
Commission:  '  J.  '    "         .  • 


Prof.  V^illiam  C  .  Ash 
nr.  Robert  V'/.  Bagnall 
Rev.   J,   J,  Banks 
Mr.  Quinn  R.  Bsjiks  • 
Dr.   Jolin  H.  Brodhead 
Rev.  L.  G.  Carr 
Father  T,  L.  Caution 
Mrs,  Thom.as  2D.  Clayton 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Crampton 
Mrs.  Arthur  U.  Crosby 
Rev,  E.   Luther  Cunningham 
Mr.  Tanner  G.  Duckery  ... 
Mr.  George  W.  Elliott 
Dr.  George  F.  Ellison  , 
Mr.  Orrin  C.  Evans 
Prof .•  Alexander  H.  Frey 
Mr  •  Harrison  V/ .  Fr  y 
^:r  ,  Joseph  R...  Fu,.:ett 


Mr.  Eustace  Gay      ,  ;.  - 
Mr.  Chester  Hayes 
Prof,  Rex.  B.  Horsey 
Mr..  Leon  J.  Hill 
Mr,  Walker  K,  Jackson 
Mr.  Vernon  R.  Jarios 
Mr.  Everett  W,  Johnson 
Mr.  Levi  Jolly 
Mr.  Ralph  H.  Jones 

■  Mr.  Francis  Fisher  Kane 
Mrs.  George  M.  Keiser 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Lev/is 
Mrs,  Elcora  McClane 
Mr.  Job_n  McGinn  is       ■  ' 
Mr,  Irving  K.  Merchant 

-  Mr,  Thomas  A.  Merr iv;eather 
Dr.  George  E.  Nitzsche 
Mi  ,  Thcodoro  R,  pg-.f^n  v 


v.ii 


Mrs.  Helen  Lee  Pin.kett 

Kr,  James  M,  Re  id 

Dr ,  Harvey  J,  Re  elds 

Mr.  Hobs  on  R,  Reynolds 

Rev,  M.  C.  Spann 

IVT.  Locn  T,  Stern    v  . 

Mr,  Locn  Sneed 


Mr.  Willian  L.  V/arrick 
Prof.  Prank  D.  Watson 
Dr. .Daniel  A.  Wilson 
Mr,  Clarence  R,  Vjl:iybe 


Mr.  Thonas  V/allace  Swann 
Rev.  Dr-.  lidtar  C.  YcunG 
Mrs,  S award  luGersoll 


To  all  of  these  persons,  the  staff  of  the  C or:T:iscicn  is 
very  rvrateful. 


Your  Coririics 5. on  v/as  ^.uthorizci^d.  "by  the  General  Assenbly  and 
His  Mxco llcncy"t o  examine,  -x-      rep-'^rt  upon,  and  to  n,ake 

recor.iriendations"  rayr.rdin?  the  unequal  sufferinj^s  of  the  Hecpo 
population.     In  so  doin,2;  the  Conmisyion  developed  a  ten.  point 
program  which  nay  bo  briefly  sur-r-ariaed  as  f ollov/s  s   ( 1)  It  has 
conducted  research  in  every  major  area  of  Hojro  life  which  nay 
properly  be  rer^^'-rded  as  within  the  scope  of  le!.-;islation  and 
adninistrat iouo     (a)  First-hand,  studios  wore  nade  by  the  staff; 
in  addition,  there  were  twenty- :do  volunteer  workers  who  de- 
voted   varyin.3  an.cunts  r>f  ti::;e  to  research ,     (b)  There  were 
rr.-utually  cooperative  research  projects  conducted  by  the  staff 
and  some  pr  of  ess'':r  s  and  students  of  Haverford,  Sv/or  thn^re ,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  institutions  of  hiahor  . 
learninc^.     (c)  Sixty-throe  persons  of  State  and  national 
importance  prepared  special  statement  o ,  studios ,  and  exhibits 
for  the  Comiosionc     After  havino  ccnpleted  the  research ^ 
conclusions  and  reconir-'endat ions  were  drav/r ;   (d)  these  findlnfrs 
v/cre  validated  j.n  terns  of  the  wisdom  of  lay  and  professional 
men  and  women  of  both,  races  whose  interests  and  ministries  cover 
the  fields  treated  jn  the  FINAL  RhhORT,     This  exanininj  process 
is  still  cent inu in y ,     F '"■i'  t h i s  nur ;p " e e ,  s c or e s  o,f  c on f o r e n e e s 
have  been  held  all  over  t ho  State.     Nunc r cus  letters  have  been 
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wTlttcn  to  inp'ortcLnt  persons  all  ove-r  the  State  and  nation 
soekinr  their  advice  on  the  wisdcn  of  certa5.n  findln'ra.  of  the 
Coirmlss  i'-^n .  '  •  ■  „, 

Eavin,"  dcterndnGd  t.hG  s i;;^nif leant  facts  and  what  to  do 
about  therii,   (2)  those  findings  ho.ve  been  publlcizeol  in;  tho 
ITgi^^o  and  v/hite  press,  mass  meet5.n_/:s,  special  roligious, 
fratornal,  civic,  educationaf,  health  and  nedical,  and  other 
groups.     Your  Gonnission  conducted  tJaroe  fact -finding  confer- 
ences in  Che\T.ioy,  Earr isburg,  and  Pitt sbui'-gh.     (5)  UpcnL  request, 
oducational,  civic,  fraternal,  religious,  and  other  crcups 
have  been  provided  with  the  findings  of  the  Commission  as  a 
basis  of  their  deliberation  and  action.     Both  Negro  o.nd  white 
groups  ho.ve  found  this  service  of  the  Ccmmissicn  very  valuable » 
(4)  Mienever  responsible  citizens  and  agencies  have  requested 
j.t ,  the  Commission  has  coordinated  the  efforts  of  groups 
designed  to  improve  the  conditions  of  Eegroos.     The  acknowledged 
need  for  this  service  in  many  localities  is  considerable.  If 
the  C ^m-'isc ion  had  a  larger  staff  and  more  funds,   it  could 
render  an  even  more  vluable  service   in  this  rogard.     (5)  In 
smaller  tov/ns,  grc'ups  have  been  formed  and  given  suggestive 
programs  for  study  and  action  along  interracial  lines.  In 
cooperation  vi'ith  the  Department  cf  V/olfare,  this  v/ork  needs, 
to  be  greatly  extended.     (6)  Closely  related  to  this  effort 
is  the  EHIGEEORHOOD  COUECIL  v;hich  is  des m^ned  to  bring  together 
all  racial,  cultural,  educational,  civic,  and  religious  groups 
in  a  ";iven  neighborhocd  for  tho  purpose  of  solving  somie  c  or.imi  on- 
problem.     Thiliko  other  services,  the  aim  is  merely  to  facilitate 
tho  nro'-^ram  of  such  r:  ro'anizat  ions  rather  than  to  Oittempt  to 


.organize  and  diroct  their  program.-    Hcr-e,.  the  professional  . 
worker  atmosphere  is.  entirely  absent;  t-he.  neijh'boriiood  it;3elf 

is  functioning.  ,  -.^v:.  :.r.'..:-z  c.j'\..--  f.  :^  n 

(7)  Thcu,~h  the  Conr.iission  has  not  b.een  .  chari^..ed ,.\vit  h  the 
responsibility  of  improving  conditions  anong  Negroes,  ;its-v 
^inquiries  have  often  been  conducted  in  such  , a  manri'eif ■  as  to 
lead  to  inprovements ,  .   The  staff  of:  the  Conr.iissicn  has  -conferred 
with  scores  of  reprosontat ives.  of  private,,  seni-public,  and 
public  agencies  and  organizations  serving ■ considerable  Negroes. 
The  results  of  those  nvirnerous  conferences  have- ■  ranged.fr on  em- 
ployi-nent-  to  the  e limiiiati on  cr  ;ninimlzing,i of ■  discrininat 
Coristant :  checkings-  report ing,  conferring,  'and  exper iniontat ion 
are  necessary  in  hundreds  of  instance?  .-y/here  d is crir.iinat ion  is 
pract iced. :  . This   is  one.  of  the  mc st  valid  reasons . for  the  Con- 
mission.    'Adrait t ing  that  there-  .is  a  need  for  new,  .legislation, 
by  far  the:  most  important  need.  is  constant  checking  on  definitim 
of  adrninistr.ative,  judicial,  .legislatdve  and. ether  procedureSL> 
■  pc  r  t  a  in  ing  t  b.  pub.l i  c :  .agen-.c  ie  s  ,  and,  o  r  gani za t,  i.ons      -In  ma-ny  ■ 
respects,  the  sane,  thing  holds  f^or.- tax-aided  agen-cies  and  ■ 
institutions.-    In  the  private .  field,  constant  arbitraticn.  is 
very  much  needed,   ■..One  of  the  .most,,  effective-  aspects  of  the 
Commission  Is  work  has  been  the  ample  doi.ionstrat  ion  o-f  the  fact 
that  in  several  fields,  constancy,  repetition,-  checking,,  re- 
porting and  re-checking  are  often  necessary  to-  secure  equal 
opportunities  for  the  Negro  population.     On  the.-  other  side,  of 
the  picture,  because:  Negroes  resent-  these  injustices  kee-nly 
and  because . of  their  determination  to  secure  justice,  unless 
-there  is  effective  interracial  approaches  :-t:0  the  solution,  of 


some  of  the  difficulties  and  unless  there  is  observable  Iniprove - 
ment ,  many  undesirable  events  may  occur.     Racial  tension  in 
several  parts  of  the  state  are  far  from  s^fe.     Prevention  is 
the  procedure  recognized  by  your  Commission  as  being  m.ost 
effective,  ,  •  '  ■•-        ?  ■:  -  -'r'X 

(3)  V/ith  full  approval  and  cooperation  with  Negro  agencies, 
the  Commission  has  developed  and'  pre.sented  plans  for  the  :i 
coordination,  expansion,  and  inprovem.ent  of  Negro  vvelfare, 
educational,  health  and  medical  institutions  toward  the  end 
that  they  may  render  more  effective  services  to  the  Negro  popu- 
lation of  the  States     Further,  at  num.erous  t  ime-s  and  in  scores 
of  instances,  v/hite  agencies  serving  Negroes  have  requested  the 
advice  of  the  Commission's  staff  relative  to  problems  which 
confront  them  pertaining  to  Negroes.     In  Philadelphia,  Harris- 
burg  and  Pittsburgh,  there  are  Negroes  v/ho  can  effectively 
render  most  of  this  type  of  service.     However,   in  other  areas, 
the  work  of  the  Commission  and  that -of  the  Department  'of 
Welfare  constitute  the  major  sources  of  help  along  these  lines. 
(9)  Without  in  any  v/ay  duplicating  but  always  supplementing  the 
worlc  of  other  agencies,  the  Commission  has  given  much  of  its 
time  to  those  problems  exclusively  affecting  Negroes  so  far  as 
the  war  is  concerned.     This  service  has  received  considerable 
support  and  cooperation  from  both-  races. 

(10)  Given  the  vast  collection  of  data  on  Negro  life  in 
the  State  and  nation,  given  the  direct  an  continuous  relation- 
ship v/ith  scores  of  nationally  knov/n  exports  who  helped  the 
staff  of  the  Commission  do  Its  research,  served  as  consultants, 
prepared  exhibits  and  other  special  documents  for'  the  Commissioi^ 


and  given  the  established  -re lat  icnship. 'with  'scores  o,f  l^egro 
and  white-  organizations  ■  and  agencie^i  sorvin^j  .s'rnd  reaohing 
direct ly  the '■  general  public,  it  v/as  -only  'losical  that  the 
Conimisslcn  comprehend  post-v;ar  planning.     The  body  of  the  FINAL 
Report,   its  Conclusions  >  and"  Reconinendations  contain  definite 
naterials  ''on  xjost-war  plannDji;^'  as  it  pertains  to  the  Ne2,ro  and 
others  whose  -so cip-.ec on omic  s'tatus.  are  similar  to  that  6f 
Negroes 

In  viev/  of  the  fpregoihg  and  pursuant  to  your  instructions, 
your  GoCTiiss ion  presents  to  your  Honorable  Bodies  and  His 
■Excellencv-  the  follov/ing  Gonclusicns  and:  Rgconiiiendations  :■  •. 


.         ••■  .■-  "       \CONGLUSIOMS;      ■  '  .'.^  '    ■•     -  ' 

,    f  • ;        •  ■      ;■■  ■    -         Hist ory  •       / ..r  ,    •  ■  • 

Although '  s lavery  existed  in  Pennsylvania,  there  ,'were  those 
who,  for  various  reasons,   opposed  it.     The  financial  unprofitable 
ness  of  slavery  v/as  most  admirably  demonstrated  by  Benjamin  ;. 
Franklin.     Practically,  this  v/as  known  by  most  frugal  slave.' _ 
holders.     By  precept'  .and' example  the  Quakers  ,  and.  some  other ' 
Christians  taught  that  slavery  was  contrary  to.the.v/ill  of 

God.  ■     ■  -  .     •  ' 

■  ■  -  ,  .     ...  ■     ■  .  ■ 

Chiefly  through  the  influence   of  the  Quakers,  anti-slavery 
sentiment  began  t'o  crystallize  so  that  this  C omm.onv/ealth  was 
the  first  colony  to  abolish  slavery.     Moreover,  Pennsylvania 
citizens  v;ore  m.cst  vigo2?cus-  in  helping  to  eradicate  s lavery 
from  the  nation,  '  ■  ■    ■      '   ■  .  '      •         ,    ■  ' 

That' the  Quakers  and  other  Pennsylvania  v;hito  people 
played  a'  leading  part  in  the/  abolition  of  slaver.y  in  America 
is  well  known.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  m.any  authcra  of 
social  science  texts,  now  used  in  our  educational  institutions, 
do  not  properly  evaluate  the  contributions  of  these  great 
patriots.     All  too  frequently,  scholars  fail  to  discover  and 
portray  universal  human  values,  that  is,  the  essence  of  learn- 
ing. 


\ 
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Hov/ever,  too  few  people  of  either  race  Imov/  that  Pennsyl- 
vania Negroes  also  contributed  much  to  the  abolition  mcvenent , 
At  personal  sacrifice,     comitlcss  numbers  of  Pennsylvania 
Negroes  fed,  clothed,  sheltered,  and  gave  financial  aid  to 
fleeing  slaves.    Many  of  them  were  "conductors"  and  othor- 
v/ise  participants  in  the  Underground  Railroad.    Negro  leaders, 
to  name  only  a  few  such  as  Richard  Allen,  Absalem  Jones,  the 
Motts,  John  3.  Vashon,  Robert  Purvis,  Martin  R,  Delany,  and 
Frances  Ellen  V/atkins  Harper,  v/rote,  lectured,  solicited  funds, 
and  otherv/ise  greatly  promoted  the  cause  of  abolition.  Negroes 
like  Jam.os  Porten,  Senior;  William  V/hipper ,■  Stephen  Sm.ith,  and 
William  Still  not  only  lectured  against  slavery  and  created 
sentiment  against  it  but  they  gave,  what  in- the ir  day, .was  , 
regarded  as,  very  large  sum.s   .-f  money  tc  the  cause  of  abolition. 

The  forebearanco  of  the  Negro  citizenry  and  the  statesman- 
ship of  Negro  anti-slavery  leaders  were  taxed  to  their  limits. 
There  were  white  people  who  were  not  particularly  defenders 
of  the  slave  S3''stem  as  such  but  who^   on  political  and  other 
grounds,  opposed  the  presence  of  anti-slavery  movements  in 
Pennsylvania.     Included  in  this  group  were  m.any  persons  of 
groat  influence. 

There  were  many  other  whites  who,  on  oconom.ic  and  racial 
gromds,  vehem.ontly  detested  the  residence  of  Negroes  in 
Pennsylvania.     Those  people  caused  many  street  fights,  riots, 
and  mobs.     They  burned  the  homes  of  many  Negroes  and  forced 
them,  to  leave  their   jobs.     Of  m.uch  m.ore  historic  perm-0.nence , 
is  the  fact  that  these  people  were  sufficiently  vocal  to 
preserve  and  expand, all  types  of  discrimination  against 
Negroes.     Stirangely  enough,  they  v/ere  not  in  the  m.ajority, 
but  their  sentiment  seemed,  too  often,  to  dcterm.ine  and  control 
public  sentiment  with  reference  to  the  status  of  Negro  citizens. 

Added  to  these  great  burdens,  there  was  another 'cf  a  more 
heart-rending  type.     There  v/ere  many  intelligent,  vi^e ll-m.eaning, 
lav/-abicTing,  and  very  influential  white  persons,  of  ton*  • 
Identified  with  ant  i-s  lavery  .movcm-cnts  and  in  the  forefront 
thereof,  who  desired  to  see  slavery  $Lbolished  but  v\^ho  also 
wanted  tc  colonize  all  Negroes  somevdiere  outside  C'f  the  borders 
of  the  United  States,     In  rough  terms,  Abraham  Lincoln,  most 
dearly  beloved,  by  Negroes,  m.ay  be  placed  in  this  category.  The  ■ 
manner  in  v/hich  these  Negro  men  and  v/omcn  overcame  mioral  in- 
difference, non-violent  opposition,  m.ob  violence,  and  anti- 
colonization  movem.cnts  greatly  increases  their  moral  and 
intellectual  statures.     They  too  are  immortal.  -. 

■  IV^ 

Though  the  history  of  the  Negro  in  Pennsylvania  is  replete 
with  thousands  of  instances  of  discriminat iohs  which  still 
exist,  though  these  discriminations  hp.ve  been,  and  still  are, 
far  greater  than  ahy  other  racla^.  group  has  had  to  bear;"  never- 
theless, Pennsylvania  has  enabled  its  Negro  population  to  bo- 
come  worthy  citizens;  many  of  them,  have  been  successful  and      ,.  , 
some  of  them,  have  even  achieved  greatness. 


To  name  a  few  of  then:  Richard  Allen  founded  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  denomination  which  is  toda^?"  the  largest  of 
all  Negro  branches  of  Methodism.     Janes'  For ten,  Sr .merchant , 
v/ritcr,   inventor,  and  patriot,  because  of  his  nat ional:'Stand- 
5.ng  'as  a  rA..r chant,  -  inventor  and  manufacturer,  v/as  one  of  the 
most  iij-if  1  leht i moh  of  his  day,   irrespective  of  race.-  Jam.es 
KcKee  .  tho.  I'lrGo  Negro  millionaire ,  •-•••/as  aviong  -the  most  wealthy 
of  his  centei.iporar ies  :     It  is  reliably  reported  that  Nicholas 
Biddlfc.  "A'3n  tl'.e  f:lr.rt  cas-ialty 'of  the  Civil  V/ar .  William  G, 
Bolivar  v., as  a  lor?, ding  .■■im.erican  bibliophile,   ,  Ko  v;on  ■■many 
distinctions.-     His'  was  .  nationally  kriovjn  as  the  best  of .  all 
cohtempor -inoous  Lincoln  collect  icns-.o    'Henry  0..  Tanner  was  one 
of  iinerica'S  greatest  painters.     Henry  Te  Burleigh's  music  has 
endeared  him  t'^  his  race  and  nation.     The  wor Id  .adknoYt'le-dges 
MSrian  Anderson  :as  its  greatest  contralto.   .  .  .. 

'ITho  lives  of  'these  Negro  men  and  women  challenge,  Negro, 
leadership  to  achieve  in  spite  of  all  ho-ndic-aps- ;'  thej  challenge 
white  Perms  y  Ivan  ians  to  live  ;up  to-  the  m^Ost  noble  of  "their,  •• 
traditions,  .  ;      .  ;. .  ■  .  •:  ; 

,    , ..   ,   Hous ing . 

ji-:  :■  ';.■■         j-g.-^;  .  :  ■    r     '  "..     :    v;r       '  .  ;;V-.;.--> 

-In  spite  of  the '"increased  volume  of  "Negr  o  employi;ient ,  due 
to  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  the  low  in.cor.ie  roce ived-. by 
Negro  workers,,  the  Negro  populat ion, , -is  ■  s.t ill '  sub -standard , 
Because  of  sub-si^andard  income  and  the  pattern  ,of  -  res  idont  ial 
segregation  with  'its  consequent  .artificial  housing  .scarcity, 
admiitt  in.---  a  few.  except  ions. .  NeTroes  .are  forced  t.6  o.ccu'oy  tho 
more  bli-ghted  and  deter iorated  'areas  and 'the  .most  sub-standard 
dwell5-ngs  of  any  ncighbc>rho^d  in  which  they  live.    'As  ccm.pared 
with  other  citizens,  Negro  occupied  dv/ollings  are  not  in  good 
conditicn,  they  are  old,  damp,  cither  difficult  or  expensive 
to  heat poorly  •  lighted,  poorly  ventilated,  overcrowded^  in- 
.  adequately  serviced  v/ith  bathing  and.  toilet  facilities,  are  , 
belov/  standard  in  the  quality  and  quantity  .:.f  miodern  conveniences 
and  cost  more  to  accupy.    As  com.parod  wiiph  . other  neighborhoods, 
the  typical  Neg:ro  ne ighborhood  constitutes  greater  ..f  ire ,  health, 
and  m.oral  hazards:;   its  recreational  facilities  are  moso  in- 
adequo.te;   it  is  inadequately  policed;  it  is  m.ore  noisy  and 
dirty*  , ,   ,  , 

'  '  "  '■    ■  -        '       '  '■•'•  ll-  '  ■■        ■      ■  ■"      •  ■'    "■  ■' 

■■■  Consequently,  either  because  of  overcrowding  or  bad  physical 
condit  ion  before-,  the-  war,  apprpxlr.iately  thre-e--f-ourths  of  the 
Negro-occupied  dwellings  v/e're  sub -standard..     Due  to  the  fact 
that  the  ■Negl'o  .population-  of  the  State  is  ^9%  non-farm,   its-  ' 
hc-us  ing  problems  o.'re  disproportionately  d.istress  ing  on  account 
•of  m-igration  caused  by  t'he'  war  effort,  •  Invostigat ions  ■have 
shovm  that  in  no, .area  has  -.dd fens. e,  or  v/ar  housing  been  adequate; 
it  has  been  even  mor.e  inadequate  for  Negroes ;  with  the  exception 
of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  defense  or  w\ar  housing  for  Negroes 
has  been  practically  insignificant. 


I 
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85,1;^  of  the  NG^poes  in  the  State  are  tenants.  Gonsidorins 
the  state  of  repair  of  the  ,"iven  rented  structure,  its 
conveniences,  its  Iccation,  and  the  amount  of  public  services 
rendered,  Negroes  pay  hi,;;;her  rents  than  other  citizens  in  pro- 
portion to  values  received.  ,  -  ,  . 

V/hat  happens  v;hon  the  Negro  attempts  to  obtain  bettor 
housing?     Some  real  estate  boards  have  na  unwritten  agreement 
that  their  members  shall  not  sell  or  rent  to  Negroes  in  blocks 
in  v/hich  there  are  not  already  some  Negro  residents.  Many 
other  realtors  v/ho  are  not  m.emjoers  of  such  boards  follov;  the 
sam.e  policy  because  they  feel  that  their  white  clients  would  ■ 
be  displeased  should  they  do  otherwise.     Many  banks,  building 
and  loan  associations,  and  Insurance  companies  tend  to  follov/ 
this  same  pattern.     Most  often,  it  is  the  speculator  v/ho  "breaks 
the  ice".     It  is  well  knov/n  that  his  prices  are  high  and  ,his 
methods  often  unscrupulous , 

Even  30,  in  numerous  instances,  many  types  of  racial 
friction  occur  when  Negroes  m.ove  into  blocks  in  which  all 
residents  are  v/hitc.     In  s  or.e  instances,  Negroes  have  been 
forced  to  novo  because  of  actual  or  threatened  mob  violence. 
Hov/ever,   investigations  have  shown  that  such  acti':^ns  could    •  :; 
often  have  been  greatly  reduced  or  kept  from,  occurring:  if  the 
agencies  of  justice  had  discharged  their  duties-  faithfully  and 
im.part  ially.     Nevertheiacs ,   in  the  majority  of  int^tanccs  in 
v;hich  Negroes  seek  bv-ttcr  housing  in  blocks  where  all  reeidents 
are  white,  no  violent  disorders  occur.  .   

■   ■"     .  V  ^  '  [■■':> 

Y/ith  reference  to  home  ov/n^rship,  your  ConrAisslon  found  • 
that  many  rioncy  m.arkets,  whether  private  or  federal,  arc  less 
favorable  to -prospect  ive  Negro  hom.e  buyers  than  to  other 
citizens,.  M^re over ,. while  thore  arc  some  remarkable  '■ 
except  ions,  those  v/ho  control  tho  money  markets  do  ^  much,  ;•  ' 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  enforce  residential  segregation. 

Nevertheless,   in  spite  cf  hardships,  m.any  Negro  citizens 
have  becom.e  home  ovm.crs.     Considering  their  num.crous  handicaps, 
they  have  done  very  well.     In  the  decade  betv/eon  1920  and  1930, 
Pennsylvania  Negroes  m^ide  the  greatest  proportional  increase  in 
home  ovvTiorship  of  any.  non-southern  state..  However,  since  1890, 
the  rate  .of^Negro  hom.e  ownership  has  been  below  that  of"'v/hites 
and  Negroes  throughout  the  nation.     In  1940,  22,8%  of  the  Negro- 
occu.pied  dv/ellings  throughout  the  nation  v/ere  ov/ner^ -occupied. 
Pennsylvania  Negroes  cv/ned  only  14,9^  of  the  dv/e llings" in -which 
they  lived.     Nevertheless,  the  cost  of  the   "average"  Negro 
home,  in  Pennsylvania  greatly  exceeds  that  'of  the  "average"  ' 
Megro  home  throughout  the  nation,. 
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VI. 

In  terns  of  nvribev ,   intonsity,  .?.nd  specific  ir.iportancc  for 
the  duration.  Violations  of  the' variouE  'hou^'in^^  and- Sanitat ion 
codes  by' both  tenants  and  landlords ,  Ne;jroGS  vory^  nuch  - included, 
constitute  the  nest  serious  handicaps  to  No^ro  hcus ih^:-- pr  oblens . 

■- '      Since  Qb%  of  No :::ro- occupied  clv;e  11. inn    afe  t-ohant- occupied, 
and  since  ■  appiroxihateiy  three -fourths  of -all-  Nbsr-o-oc^ctipied 
dv;c'llinc:;s  are;  sub-standard,  these  prob.lens  a'f  g«. -nor  o'  s-er-io^is  for 
Ncgr  oe  s 'than --f  or- the  ^•enoral/popuiat-ioh*'    'Du-o  to  the'  v/ar  effort, 
the  ■  pr obicn"  Is  i^catly  intens  if  io'd/  • -■  "^^^         ■  :'  ,  ' 

■::  ■  Since  the  v;ar  aocentuato s.  the . -inpor tan  ce.;. ,of .  the,  'var  ious 
Jipus-'ln^T  -  and  ■sanitat  icn  -co49.s,,'  thvir-;  ,nc^'_G';  r'i.Tid  e,nf  or  cenent ;  -- 
v/oulcV.  ;;;;reat  ly,  improv.e  the  statuS;  -of  N-Gi"jro-.  health,'  incral,'  .arid 
housing,  problems .    Nevorthclc ss-,-  bGcau_S;G,  No  jra  -hoAusin^^  is  both 
dispr opprt ionate ly- scar cc  andr  sujostandard', ^and  because  of  tho 
VG-r^y  n-aturo.  of  hou&in.j;;- ahd^  .sanitat ion.  .codes'.'.,,  thero- .Is'  a  p.o.int 
beyond  v;hich  the  enactneht .  anct  -enf  or-cpnGnl:  -  of  't  he's'e'  c'odes"  coase 
to  be  a  positivo  ■S;olut.p.pn  to  houalhi^^ 

,;       HcncG  ,bo.^  thoir  ..cnf  or  cenent-  Gver.'.,  so  'important,  such'-an., 
exorciSG  of  police  power  is  necessarily  no'Gat"j.ve ;   it  tends'  to 
protect  and  preserve  housin^j  but  .  ,it  docs  not  create  it.  Thus, 
those  enforced  housin;::  codes-'-Oi^hlch  render  nost  service  to  the 
common  good  are  those  which  equitably  ;;uarcntcc  reasonable 
standards  of  health  and  saf ct3f-'f rr  occupants  and  also  provide 
■fair,  profits  ;  to  landlords  -and  financiers:,'  r  T.h3^  de-liccite 
■balance  m.us-t  be  maintained  tct!'-,  all  'too^  soon,.': Tne •  reaches  a 
point  where  the  hi^:her  thjo  standards  o.f  'houslhc  e-nd  .sanitation 
arid  the  •ricr^G  r  i-;3id' the  ir  cnfo'r comxht  ,  ' the  hi.^her  •  the"  c^sts  of 
construct  ion-,  ■.  maintenance  ,  .-taxes  ,  and."  finanGin3j'  those  in 
their  turn,  dncre-asc  occupancy  "costa,  .-;  Obviously,  .feo  far.  as 
lov/est  income  {rr cups  arc  cohcerned,  .if  .hous :n v;.'  is  to  be  adequate 
and  do  cent,  public  ajid  private' subsidy  must- .  convert,,  rehabilitate 
and  for  tho  moat  part,' build  the  ne-cescaryr  houain;?.  for- such 
people  ...  r'../.?)    ■  v  vr  ■ ; ':--:c  ;;.  :  ..^.-^ 

.    ,  VIII  ' 

The  costs  of  maintaining'  adequate  police  protecti--n, 
judicial,  penal,-  and  correct icnal  facilitie-s  and  .;Serv ices  are 
m.uch  greater  in  slum  areas  than  in  other  neifrhboi^hocds-.  -  L5.ke- 
wisey  the  costs  of  f  ir e- f  isht in^  f  acil?it  l.x3S  •and'-^ser-vices. ,-  and 
tax-support-Gd'  he^alth  faeil-it  ios  and  so-rviobs:  are'  -f-Toat-or  '  in. 
slum'  aroas  thaii'  in  ethers.-'  Therefore,'  aside  -from  the-'  w'aste 
and  misdirection  of  hum><.h  ■-energy  of -the  people  d'lrectly  involved, 
society  pays  a  muxih  greater  -cost  for '  per feitting  sub -st:,'ji card 
housing  to  exist  than-  it'  would  cost  to  help -proVidG-  dc' cent  • 
housing  for  its  m.ore  underpr ivilered  mxm^bers. 
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Fortunately,  there  aro.  in  the  State.,  -nany  examples  of  the 
way  in  which  public  and  private  capital  can  c-oopcrate  in  the 
solution  of  housino;  problems  for  the  lowest  income  groups. 
First,  there  is  the  cood  example  of  privately  subsidized,  but 
not  pauperized  housing^,  afforded- by .  the  Octavia  Hill  /association 
of  Philadelphia.     From  the  point  of,  view  of  sound  business  on  a 
charity  bas is , ■ thr ift ,  tenant  education  and  social  service  as 
they  relate  to  housing  problem.s,  this  Association  and  others 
provide  valuable  experience  upon  which  to  ^vork  ,in  the  post  war 
period.    This  Association  retains,  for  persons  in  the  lov/est 
income  .^roup,  the  advantarres  of  living  in  separate  and  detached 
dwellin,Q;s  which  for  many  reasons  will  always  have  certain 
specific  advanta^jes.     Kor cover,  it  provides  ample  basis  upon 
v;hich  to  test  and  evaluate  the  ^various  rehabilitation  plans. 
Second,  there  are  the  various  types  of  limited-dividend  plans 
v/hich  limit  the  profits  to  be-  m.ade  from  the  rental  or  sale  of 
hom.es  for  low  income  groups.    Third,  on  the  public  '  s ide ,  but 
which  includes  some  private  finance,  there  are  the  various 
Federal  housing  authorities  located  throughout  the  State. 
Their  experiences  will  be  basic.  '  Certainly,  there  is  enough 
charity,  v/isdori,  and  social  justice  in  the  State  to  help  pro- 
vide decent  housing  for  those  who  cannot  otherwise  afforfi  it. 

  Health     .  _  .  '  ''" 

The  sub-standard  incom^e  v;hich  characterizes  the  m.ajority 
of  the  Negro  citizens  of  the  State  m^oans  being  ill-fed,  ill- 
clothed,  and  ill-housed.     These  maladjustments  ccr^bined  with 
their  attenuating  circumstances,  render  the  vitality  of  the 
Negro  population  so  lov/  that  it  is  far  m.ore  susceptible  to  • 
disease  than  the  general  population.     Therefore ,  making  due 
allowances  for  ignorance  of  health  habits,  a,nd  also  allowing 
-for  the  .use  of  home  and.  patent  remedies,  so -.common  to  all 
persons  of  s  ir.iilar  socio-economic  background,  as  should  be 
expected,  Negro  mcrbidity  and  mortality  rates  aro  disproportion 
ately  high. 

II.- 

Often,  people  are  .s ick  because,  they  are  po.or,  as,vi;ell  as 
poor  because  they  are  sick.   ,  Sub-standard  incom.e  m.eans  not  only 
progressively  increasing  health  hazards  but  also  an  increasing 
inabilit^r  to  -paj  the  cost  of  health  and  medical  ca.re .   V  Hence, 
granted  a  knowledge  of  and  a  desire,  to ^miako  use  of'  general 
preventive  health  and  m.edical  facilities  and  services,  to  the 
extent  that  these  are  purchasable,  the  Negro  pc'pulation  must 
suffer  more  than  the  general  population. 

'III. 

Consequently,  although  there  has  been  a  rem.arkable  deoreas 
in  the  death  rates  of  Pennsylvania  Negroes,  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  they  have  miaintained  death  rates  v.'hich  exceed 
national  vi/hite  and.  Ne-Ti-o  death  rates.     Pra.'^t  lo,  n  1 1 -^r .  this  n*^.nr»a 
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that  in -spite,  of  the  en.orncus_..health.  an.d  modicq.,!  advantages 
of  the  State  j  the  ■  death 'rates'. of  .Pennsylvania.  Negroes  are. 
higher  than -those  of  southern  Negroes..,'        '  ,■   '■.  .  ,   . 

•  •  •  ■  -  .  <  ■  'r^-.  ,.■  .  ■  ^    ■■  -  ■■■■ 

.    .       I)ur in,;:  . the  last  thirty  ■  years  ^ "  when  measured  in  .absolute 
u-  terms.,  the.  reduction  of  the  ^-Te,^:ro  death  rate  -  in  the  State  has 
"been  rnoro^  thaji.  ty/ice  that,  of  white  citizens.     Nevertheless,  as 
compared  v/ith  the  relative  decrease  of  vvhite  death  rates, 
Pennsylvania  NeTroes  have  made  cor-parat  ivo  ly  s  lov;  progress.' 
For  example,   in  1910,  the  doa^h  rate  for  Ne^Troes  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was.  1,55  tines  that  of  Pehnsylv.ania  v/hites;   in  1920 
and  1930,   it  v/ss '1,56  '  and  1.53  times     respectively,- that  of 
■"■  "Pennsylvania  vrhites.     In  1940>-  it  v/as  1.36  timics  that  of  /-.^.. 
Pennsylvania  v/hitos,  .   '  •   /  • 

Havin{;r  studied  the  adequacy,  bf  health  and  medical  facilities 
and  servicfe-s  , .  largely  in  term.s  .  of  ...t;he:ir  pre -v;;ar  status  ^  your 
Cominlssion  f  ind.s.  that  ,'.c  specially  \^^ith  reference-,  to,.  Negroes  ; 
V  the  ade qua cy  .  of  h e aJLth  and me  o i,cal  f  ac  i  1  it  3,e  s  and  s  e rv  ic  e s 
cannot  ■  be  jud^pd  com-pletely  in  te,rm.s..:  o.f  ..the.lr  sufficiency  of 
huj^iber ,  am-ount .  var  iety ,  distr  ibut  ion ,.;  and  t  he  degree  ■  .of 
excellence,  thore-.ofi     Particularly  in;;  the^.- case  cf  Negroes  and 
ma.ny  individuals  ' of  other  racial^  {-:,,reup.s.  of  sirtilar  .socio- 
1 -■  e-conom.ic  status  ,  .■  one- .must-,  take  into  ;  account  such;.f  a^ct  ors  as.: 
(1)  the" -amount  -and-'  qualit y  of  free  and.  part— free  m.edical  and 
health  facilities  and  services  as  vrell  as  the  abi.lity  of  the 
various  income  groups  to  pay  for  these  services;   (2)  v/orking 
and '  housing:' cond  it  ions,  ivith  respect  to;  health,  safety,  and 
■- sanitatich; .  (3)::  the:  extent  to.  which, hygo^.^^nic  habits    nr»G  ■ 
-  ■■   pra-ct icedj   { 4 )  the  -degree  t o- v.hich  there-,  i-s-  a  lac]-:  of 

confidence  '-in.  and^antipathy,  t  ov-'ard,'' ■establ-p;Shed  health  and  ■, 
medical  facilities  and  seTvice^  , -..and  the  ,  dcgre;e_  t o  v/hich 
self -medicat  ion,  patent  m.edicinos,  and  "quack  doctors"  are 
used;  and  (5)  the  degree  to  i-vhich  existing  health  and 
m.edical  f acilit ios.  and  services  'aro  available  to  all  persons 
.     Irrespective  of  race.  -    ■  :. 

,*  After '  having-/ evaluated  vail' of  "the  evidence  at  hand,  your 
:     C'ommission  finds  that  there  is  a-  'Short-ane"  of  modicar  and 
health  facilities- and  services  for  Negro  citizens.     In  the 
■■'  very  nature  of  things,  the  vmr' t ends'-  sii:iuit.aneou€! ly  to  -increase 
medical  needs  and  reducie  the  facilities  and'  services  with  which 
t.o  meet  them..;  consequently,  the  shortage  becomes  in  ere  as  in-::  ly 
difficult^.  ^     -.  g^v.-  ^•■;.-'^gg-  -  ^  ' 

■"■  ■         .■■:..■;.■:-,  g^^  T.     -  g  Vj[:.  -'-  ■  -'..■/:--:  "'" 

'■    As.  .has:  be e'h  ■  emphasized  before,  m.u.ch  of  the  shortage  of 
■J  .medical  facilities  ,v;-ith  reference- to  NegroeS;,  is  due  to  their 
lack  of  money  vrith  Y/hich  to  pay  for  these -services  ,  Insurance 
■"  'g  is: the  universally 'acce-pted'  method  of  covering  he'alth  and 
... '  acc  ident  r isks .    -Neverthe  les.s ,  though  there  are  'worthy  Qxam.ples 
.■.,'.,  to  the  contrary,_  most  insurance  companies,  through  various 
;  lega.1  technicalities  discrim.inatc  a'^aTn,'!?'t  N-o  ""V ^^r.* g' -■■  ■.:-.v: 
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Investigations  rer:ardin~  the  various  t^rpes  of 'group 
hospital  plans  reveal  that  they  impair  their  effectiveness  an,d 
appeal  to  Negroes  by  their  lack  of  a  sufficiently  wide  ran^^e  of 
coverage,  their  discriminations  arrainst  competent  Ne^ro  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  because  some  of  the  participating 
hospitals  restrict  and  limit  Ne^rc  patients.     Nevertheless,  the 
best  of  these  plans  must  be  recommended  aloft^.v/ith  other  plans, 
for  some  methods  must  be  found  which  v/ill  enable  the  Keuro 
population  to  bear  a  lar';;;er  share  of  the  cost  of  its  m.edical 
care .  .  ■ 

Even  though  our  medical ,  schools.;  are  bpth  tax-free  , and  tax- 
aided,  some  of  them  seem  to  havp  .restrict ive  quotas  for  Negroes 
v/hich  are  far  l^^v^'er  than  their  proporti on.  In . the  total  popu-  , 
lation.     Other  medical  schools  exclude  Negroes  entirely. 

Although  the" hospitals  C'f  the  State  are  tax-free,  many  of 
them  tax-aided,  and  others  tax-supported,  except mg  those 
hospitals  staffed  by  Negroes there  are  less  than .  thirty  Negro 
professional  employees  in  all  of  themi     Moreover,  omitting 
Negro-staffed  hospitals-,  qualified  Negro  yoiihg:  women  are  hot  ' 
adnittad  to  nurse  training  courses  nor  can  com^^etent- Negro-  ■ 
physicians  serve  as  internes  in  these  institutions.     Only. an 
insignificant  number  of  Negro  physicians  have. been  given  staff 
positions  and  have  been  permitted  to  treat  their  pQ,tients  ifi' 
these  hospitals.  '  ■ 

The  Negro  medical  profession  feels  these'  handicaps  keenly 
and  emphasize  the  Effects  of  such  restrict  ions  and. exclusions 
on  the  health  status  of  the  Negro  population.     Above  all,:,  most 
of  them  deeply  regret  that  such  discriminatory  acts  should 
extend- to  health  and  medicine-,  ■  -  •■ " 

Chiefly  because  of  the  limitations  xolaced  upon  Negro  .■ 
patients  in  some  hospitals  and  because  of  the  undue  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  Negro  members  of  the  medical  profession,  three 
Negro-staffed  hosiJitals. .  have  been  established  in  the  State.  In 
spite  of  their  most  urgent  need  of :  finances ,  they  are  doing  fine 
work.     Funds  should^  be  found  to  .enable  them  to  improve  both  the 
quality,  and  quant  it  y  of  their  services.  ,  ..     ,-    .■    . ■ 

Nevertheless,  many  leading  citizens  have  observed  that, 
through  no  fault  of  the  Negro-staffed  hospitals,  there  has  been 
relatively  little  improvement  in  the  eradication  of    the  basic 
evils  which  gave  rise  to  their  establishment.    Therefore,  these 
persons  feel  that  although  much  financial  help  should  be  given 
Negro-staffed  hospitals,  the  major  medical  task  of  the  Common- 
v/ealth  is  to  foster  those  interracial  measures  which  will  tend 
greatly  to  reduce  the  restrictions  and  limitations  placed  upon 
Negro  patients  and  members  of  the  medical  profession,,.    Your  Com- 
mission submits  that  . now  is  a  most  propit ious  t ime  for  this  type 
of  expression  of  in-f-^^-^'^acial.  .^oodv^'ll  and.  .1u'^;"*^ice  i^  the  f-^"--^!^ 
of  ^"^ 
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Recreation  '  . 

In  Ponns^rivcinia,  as  in  the  nation,  the  volume  and  va^iety 
of  recreation  is  ample  for  the  ^-.enoral  population.     In  normal 
years,  the  nation  spends  approximately  cne-eivhth  of  its  total 
income  for  recreational  purposes;  per  capita,  Ponnsylvania  . 
citizens  spend  their  proportional  share  of  this  vast . sun  of 
money.     Nevertheless,  on  the  qualitative  side,  there  is  a 
shorta2:e  of  recreational  facilities  and  services  for  all  the 
people.     As  'compared  v/ith  other  ..c it  izensy -■because  of  the  lack 

of  funds,  a  narrov/er  ran,3e  of  recreational  interests',  ..'  • 
restrictions  and  exclusions  in  the  use  of  available  -facilities 
and  services,  there  is  a  greater  shcrta^^e  of  qualitative 
recreational  facilities  and  services  foi^  Ncrrc  than  for  v/hite 
citizens  of , Pennsylvania. 

■         ;         ....   ;       11^  ■  ■  •'■    ■  ■    ■    ■■  ■  •  ••.  • 

In  hundreds  of  instances  thr ouj^iout  the  State,  ,Ne:;ro  ' 
citizens  are  restricted  or  excluded  Ia  the.  use  of  publicly 
ovnied_  and  controlled  recreational  facilities,  and  services. 
These  rather  obvious  violations  of  the  lav;  are  generally  due 
to  either  or  both  rasfeasance  or  malfeasance  on  the  part  of 
the  personnel  in  charge  of  the  respective  facilities-  in  v/hich 
discriminations  occur,  .  ... 

•■  '         III.  .  .  .,;  . 

■  Though  varied  in  intensity  and  kind,'  in  full  violation  of 
the  State's  Civil  Rights  Lav;-;  hundreds  of  eommdrcial  places  of 
recreation  restrict  and  exclude  Negroes,     Investigations  have 
shovm  that,  in  general,  such  practices  are- poor  business  polic 
since  those  places  v;hich  observe  the  law-db'not  suffer 
f inane iall^r  therefrom,     Kov;ever,^bc  financial  and' other    •  ■ 
cons iderat.ions  whatever  they  may,  such  practices,  are  unlav;fui-. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  your  Honorable  Bodies  and  His  LiXcellency 
to  enforce  the  .law.   ...  . 

.■.V     .The  most  v;hole20mb  and  .educative  recreational  v;ork  is 
being  done  by  private,'  tax-free,  non-profit  agencies  and 
institutions.     Hov;beit,  there  arc  very  serioiis  handicaps 
regarding  this  class-'of  facilities.    ^Pirst,  there  is  a-         -  ; 
short'age  of  these  .m-ore  qualitative  facilities  f  or  '  all  •'the  ■  ■ 
people,  ■  .Second^  only  a  fe'w  such  agencies  serve  both  races ;  '  ■ 
those  which  do,  most  often  place  somiO  t^rpe   of  restrictio-n     ■  .  ' 
upon  the.ir  res'^pective  Negro  constituencies.'    •      '    ,       ■    .  • 

These  .discriminator y  acts,  being  resented  as  they  are  by 
many  Negroes,  further  limit  the  nui:iber  of  Negro  participants.  - 
ITnenever  Negro  resentment  becomes  crystallyzed,   it,   in  turn, 
tends  to  discourage  the  number  of  agencies  which  may  bo  incliri 
to  serve  both  races.     Third,  were  it  desirable  for  all  Negroes 
in  scores  of  m.unic ipalit ies  in  the  State  there  are  not  enough 
Negroes  to  justify  a  first  class  all-Negro  recreation  center. 
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Moreover,  this  number  is  always  diminished  by  the  fact  that  in 
every  such  municipality,  there  are  always  a  number  of  Negroes 
v/ho  protect  v/hat  they  call  "donated  sogreosLt ion" .  However, 

.rarely  are  such  persons  ever  able  to  realize  the  type-of  center 
which  they  regard  as  approaching;  their  ideal.     Lincoln  House  in 

.Pottsville  -is  the  only- such  center  in  the  State.  Although- 
recreation  is  only  a  part  of  the  program  of  Fellov/ship  HouSts  in 
Philadelphia,  its  conception  and  administration,  of  recreation 
is  r  e^iardod  -  as  bein^  of  the  .dem.ocrat  ic,  type  .  .... 

Given  these  -tv/o  exceptions,  the  already  too  few  Negroes 
are  further  divided  and  reduced.     Forth,  in  cities,  like  Chester, 
..Goatesvlllo ,  Philadelphia,  and  . Pittsburgh,  the  number  of  all- 
Ne^ro.  organizations  pr omot in,3 'pr ivate ,  non-profit  recreation  is 
far  too  inadequate  to  meet  the  : needs  of  -the ir  respective  Nerro 
populations.     Their  inadequacy  arises  out  of  several  reasons, 
amon.';  the  m.ost  practical  is  that  the  coribined  support  of  those 
Negroes  who  receive  the.  benefits  of  these  organizations  and  the 
v;hites  v/ho  subsidize  them  has  not  as  'yet  boon  sufficient.  Hence, 
due'tb  many  complications,  there  is  a  serious  -shortage  -of  the 
m.ore  qualitative-  and  educative  type  of  recreational  facilities. 

'       ■  ■'  .      \     .   ■ '         "■  -  ■      1:.        -.  '-  .    '..    ,  " 

A  bfief  survey  of  the  State's  r ccreat'icnal  needs  and  the 
available  facilities  and  services  to  meet  those  needs  un- 
questionably indicate  that  there  should  be  a  closer  organic 
relationship  botv/een :  f  orm.al  education  and  organized  recreation. 
Education  should  be  recreative  and  recrecreat ion  should  be 
educative.  .  From  the  practical  point  of  viev/  of  public  ex- 
penditures, this  can  be  s om.e what  ■  easily  done  betv/eon  the 
public  schools  and  public  recreat ion . bureaus .     Be  it  under- 
stood, however,  that  m.ere  "merger  or  close  integration  per  se 
will,  not  work  miracles.*    .It  is  assumed  that  there  will  be 
additional  funds  f.or  the  work  which  must  be  intelligently 
and  democratically  planned  and  executed.     Next,  on  the  basis 
of  non-profit  agencies,  there  sliould  be  very  clcsc  coordination 
betv/een  the  public  schools  and  t-hc  bureaus  of  recreation  on  the 
one  hand  and  private,  tax-free,  non-profit  recreational  agencies 
on  the  other.     Such  a  plan  propor-ly  cgnceived  would  be 
economical;  'it  ■  should  tend  to  stress  active  and  individual 
instead  of  passive,  and  spectator  part icipsit ion  in  recreation, 
it  \7ould  stro-ss  and  .encourage  the. use  cf  loisur-e  time  for  the 
promotion  of  physical  and  mental  .health;  it  v;ould  ..magnify  the 
spiritual  /and  aesthetic  instead  of  the  all  to  unrecreative  and 
dissipating  t^^es  of  recreation  no.vi/  engaged  in  by  too  large  a 
num.ber  of  people  of  both  races.     The  recreation  needs  arising 
out  of  the  v/ar  effort  ac:centun.te-  the-  urgency  of  such  a  program. 
Post-war  -pi anjiing  demands  it.  ■   .    •  . 
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■  Cr ime  and  DerlinquenQ'y^  ■     -'^       '  ■' 

Negro  delinquent  and  criminal -rates  ran.^e  from  tv/c  to 

nearly  ei^ht  times  their  proportion  in  the"  general  ■population.  

Taken  per  100,000  population,  the  rate  of  law  violation  of  ' 
Pennsylvania  Negroes  exceeds  that  of  ^^e.^roes  ■thtroughout  the 
nation.     Behavior,  whether  ^ood  or  bad^  is  a  function  of  the 
interaction  of  the  individual  and  his  environirierit.'    Such  a 
point  cf  view  does  ■  not  der^y  but  rather  9.dmits  •  personal ■ 
'responsibility-  for' behavior;  'it  does,  hov/e'Vor,  emphasize  • 
'properly  the  __part  which  ^environiient  p-lays  '-ifi  determininit .- • 
behavior.'   ■  '  '   /  .  ■  '  •  ■■ 

But  by  t'he  t  Ime  'an-- of  fender' 'is' 'apprehended,  arrested,  .' 
brought  to  trial,  , and  .convicted  it  is..cften  too  late  to 
rehabilitate  him;  ^  only'':  the  m.ore  severe  types  cf  piinishment 
are  plausible.     Partly/because  of  "the  lameness  of  and  blind- 
ness of  justice- but  :also  partly  because  some  almost  irrepairable 
harm  has  been  done  even  before  the^first  arrest ,  'by  the  tim^e  an 
offender  is  apprehended,  arrested,  'broU:j;ht  to  trial,  ccnvlcted, 
and  punished  the  .probabilit ies  of  his  erring  again  are  jauch 
greater  than  those  of  a  ■person  who 'has-' never  been  -guili^y  of  the 
first  offense.    The  case  of  "preventloh  is  eStabl'lshedv  '  Upon 
these  as  sumpt  ici;is ,  there  ;^ire  sevoi?al-  interi^elated  factors  '■'•: 
V;/hich  underlie  the  excessive  delinquency  rates  of  •  law ' 
violation  among  Pennsylvania 'Negroes .  '    '  ;  !  .  ':;:.■ 

'   Racial'  discriminat  ion  in  the  administrat  ion  .  of  justice' 
tends  to  promote  lav^^  violation'  among  Negroes,    As  c  ompared  "With 
other  citizens,  misfeasance  and  malfeasance  kre .disproportion- 
ately frequent  in  the  ■  administrat  ion  '  of  the  criminal  law  t  o  ....r^ 
Negro  citizens.     Discriminat  ion ,  is  so  universal  and  p.ov^erfully 
operative  that  neither  the  num.be'r'  of  arrests  and.  the  alleged 
reasons  therefor,  nor  the  number  of  convictions  and  the 
severity  thereof,  nor  yet  the  prison  sentences,  afford  racially 
a  proportionately  accurate  picture  of  the  volume  of  Negro  crimie 
and  delinquency.  ■  ,    ,■  " 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  se'em,'  with  the  exception  of  crimes 
against  the  person  or  property  of:  whites,  'lav/ 'ehf  or  cement 
involving  Negroes  is  often  too  lax.     Moreover,  your  Commission 
has  been  informed,  by  reliable  citize.ns  that  in  nearly  every 
municipality  in  the  State  ""'official  -protection"  in  certain 
forms  ,  of  vice,  is  the  m-pst.  frequent- and  of  ten  the  only  "political 
plum"  given  most  Negro  pd.it icians,  •"  - 

As  compared  with  mixed  and  a  11-white-.  ne  ighborhoods ,  all- 
Negro  neighborhoods  have  an  excessive  num.ber-  of  tap  rooms, 
unsupervised  pool' 'ro'om^,'  bawdy  ho-u-^es,;-  g'ambling  -places,  "boot- 
leg liquor  places",'  and  similar  •  e stab lishirients'  which  'either 
tend  to  promote  law  .violation  or  are  themselves  illegal. 
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Strangely  enough,  numerous  groups'  of  Negroes  have  often 
protested  in  vain  to  the  agencies  of  justice  regarding  the 
establishment  or  existence  of  these  types  of  places  and 
influences  in  their  '  respect  ivo  com^munit  ies  . 

In  the  enforcement  of  the   law,   legality  must  not  ever  be 
overlooked.; : '■■In  many  .instances,  officers  of  the   law  have  them- 
selves been  ruthless  and  illegal.  -  The  "right  of  the  .people:  to 
be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses . ^ papers  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures'':,  is  .guaranteed  all  American 
citizens  by  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Without  search  v/arrants,  and  often  without  suffticiezit-.  evidence 
of  "suspect"  or  of  provocation,  policement  enter  Negro  homes, 
hotels.,  and  .other  Negro-occupied  dwellings  and'mako  mass  arrests. 

■     The  "third  degree a.  means  of  obtaining  testiinony  from  an 
■arre'Stedc  .person:  under-  duress  by  use  of  various  forms  o:f;  torture, 
is  as.  ruthless  as  it  .la -.illoga'l:. ..   Need.les,s  to  say,,:,  law  enforce- 
ment officer.s:  should  .apply  the  best '  available,  sclent  if  .ic,  m-othods 
and  proce;dure:s  t.o  bring.'--.culp.r:it:S ,  to  ^W-.stlce  in  a  legal  -manner  . 

.  ,:"Co.ld  .storage",,.  ■  a.,  method  ..whereby  arrested- pe;r sons  sire  "h©ld 
incommunicad.o  and  are  not.,  pe  rmitted  t  o  see  .  friends  ,:.;  relatives  , 
or  counsel  for  several  days  at  .  a  -time-::  and  are  not  slated  or 
brought  before  a  magistrate;  during  that,  timo"  is  another  form 
of  illegality  often  committed  by  the  agcneies  of  justice.  ■ 

In  the  case  of  "official  protection",  the  "third  degree" 
and  "cold  storage"  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  although 
both  races  suffer',  Negro  citizens  suffer  unequally  therefrom. 
Your  CommiSvS  ion  ■Submit  s  that  irrespect  ivo'  of  •  race  ,  there  can  be 
no' excvise  for   illegalit'y  and  ruthlessnes^  on  the  part  of  the 
agencies'  of  justice.     The  hatred'  and  disrespect  for  the  law 
resulting  therefrom  are  alv/ays  serious  and  endur5,n.g.     The^r  tend 
greatly  to  encourage  recidivism,. 

The  grov/th  and.  distribution  of  the  Negro  ^population  in 
terms  of  place  of  birth,  and  urbanization  and  such  minor  factors 
as.  the  ratio,  between  the-  sexes,  number  of  ,  males  of-  certain  age 
groupings-,  and  related  factors  tend  lo  promote  crime  and 
delinqucncy-o  ■        '        ,        .  . .  - 

In  the  pfcrlpds  following  Vi/orld  Vfer  I  there  vi/as  a^large 
influx  of  poverty-stricken,  untrained,  and  uneducated  southern 
Negroes.     The  influx  was  sO;. great  that  proportionately ,"  there 
are  today  more  out-of-state  Negroes  than  out-of-state  whites. 
Vi/hereas  the- white  populat  ion  of  the  State  increased,  orily  9% 
from.  1920  to  1930.,  the  Negro  population-  increased  51. 5 /ii  during 
this  period.     In  .1930,     only  i8»9^.!' of-  Ponnoylvania's  Negro  ■ 
population  was  born,  in  the  State,  .v;hereas,  79,0^  of,  Pennsyl- 
vania',s  white .  population  .was  born  in  the  'State-,,  .  .Only -7 . 4,?o 
of  Pennsylvania's  white  population  was  born  in  other  ^t-ates 
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in  the  union;  14,4^  of  the  State's  white  population  v/as  foreign 
born^  .  On  the  otherhand,  65%..  of  Pennsylvania's  Nc.gro  population 
was  born  in  other  states  in.  the  unipn  and"  slightly  more  than  1% 
was  foreign-born,.    .    x  ...*..-  :,.\  . 

:  ■ '  -.Unf  ortunatc  l3^,  ,  .long '  be.f  ore  the'  per  }.'ods  .  of .  sudden  ,  influx, 
discriminative  patterns  against  Negroes ' had' already  been;  .  y 
established  in  most  m.unicipalit ics  of  the  State.     Hence-,  these 
m.igrants  fell  heir,  .to,  and  in  many  instances     gave  _  an...  occas  ion 
for  crystallization  ..of  dis  crimihat.ivc  ..pract„ices.  against- I\Iegroes 
Consequently,  they  were  crowded  into  the  already  sub -standardly 
housed  areas  in  v.'hich  police  protection.,  rccre.at  ional'' f  acilit  ie 
ahd"^  other  fac.ilitie.s  and  services..  v;ere.  not  C  cmmerisuratc ;  v/ith  . 
and  properly  adjusted  to  their' needs..   These  m.igrants  cam.e  - 
from  typically  southern  areas  to  a' typical  ly' eastern  area  vi^ith- 
out  sufficient  transition  in  t imc  .or  place.     In  a  very  large 
nuFiber  of  instances,  they  came  fr<!>m  a  ruTal  to  an  urban 
industrial  area  and  were  ■  ill-adjusted  to"  the.i-r  new  ehvirbnmient 
which  itself  v/as,' -too  often,  V£r3i'  ccnducive  to  lavr  vi'olat ibhs ; 

•  '••Since  the  heavy  indus  trie  s  y  r.ining,  and:  similar  j  ob     '- ■■■ 
situations  induced  Negroes  to  come  to  "the  State,  the  Negro 
population  is   (a)oove'rwheimingl3-  urban]'  (b'')— in"- certain  •. 
localities,  there-' i'-s-  a  disparity  between"  the; '^S eke sj  and'  (c)  ■■ - 
in  certain  localities  ' the       is  a  larger  percentage  -of  Negro^  ' 
than  white  me. I'es  of  the  cr  ime  "  cdmmit't  ihg-'' ago     '       "•"  . 

■  ;In  1920,  '  the  Negro  populat ion' o-f ^^he'  Statd'' wa-s'  15,7^  •  ■ 
rural  and  84.3,^.  iir ban.     In' 1930,  86 .6^''  of  .'the --T^Je^gr b' poptilat  ion 
v;as  urban,  whereas  only  66,9-7^  of  the  white  popul'at ion'^  was  : 
urban.     For  practical  purpo-scs  ,  it  would  be-' r. ore  'appropriate : 
to  add'  the  urban  and  rural  non-farm  popu jiat'iohs.     in  such  a 
case,,  in  1930,  the  Negro  population  of  iThe'  ■S-o?.t.<>-- w^as- -'99^  non- 
farmj.  in  1940,   it  was  98 .73^  non-farm,     C  r-i.na-nolo^  i3  ts  ,  -jurists 
social  workers ,  sociologists ,  and"  ■cther^'-:''"n-?-- e*  ."loi-xg  pointed  .out 
that,  urban"°.;<at  ion  and  its  cons  6  que  nt  mc^  ?-har/i-?':;cli:--l'.»n'  tend  to  ' 
increase  •■oliO'-''\/-bl-iime  of  crime.     ^r  ingiJig  t  og-.'-'^ilie^''^  -as"- it  does,: 
people  of  d:.-.''fercnt  racial,  linguistic  .  re lig.ious-^  ecbncm.ic,  ' 
and--polit loal'  ideologies,  "the  city  siriiultaneously  increases 
the  necessit37"  for  more  lav/s  and  also- the  hui'.iber-cf  la-ws'-  to  ■- 
be  viola-ced.     Next,  the  high  m.obility  of  thtj  city  contributes 
to  anon^/ir.ity  and  impers onality,  ..■■yhi-Ch  in  thoir  turn,  tend  to 
weaken  one's  eenao  .of  responsibility  .to  one  •  s  nofl:'^:  hb  or .  -  The  s  e 
and  other  factors  make  it  more  .dif f .icul";.,  to  enf eroo  th,e  law. 
Finally,  a  m.ult iplicit y  cf  oomplex  factors,  tund  t-o  ...devo lop  in 
an  urban  population  a-  greater  "lack,  of  respe.ct  for  law"  than 
is  true  of  rural  populations,^     In  the  ver,y  natur.o  of:  the  case, 
the  war  tends  to  increase  and  ccm.plicate  these  problems.  There- 
fore, taking  all  population  factor's  into  consideration,  accord- 
ing "to  established  miethods  of  interpretation,  the  compos.it  ion, 
growth, 'arid  distribution  of  the  State  ' s,  Negro  populat ion  is 
such  tha't  it  tends  to  promote  law'- v iolat-'ion .  ;        ■.  ■    ■  " 
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The  occupaticnal  status  cf  the  Nerrro  ic  relatod  to  the 
voluine  of  Negro  crime.     Irrespective  of  interests,  abilities, 
competency,  and  loyalty,  Negroes  have  found  it  impossible  to 
find  responsible,  well  paying,,  and  satisfying  employment  on 
a  scale  which  is  proportionate  to  their  mmbers  in  the  total 
populat ion,  ^ 

Just  as  most  types  of  apprehended  lavv'  violations  have  a 
very  definite  adverse  effect  upon  most  typos  of  occupational 
classifications,  the  unemployment  of  and  menial  empl6yment  of 
largo  numbers  of  persons  due  to  racial  or  other  unjust  reasons 
will  give  rise  to  a  lack  of  ce If -respe ct ,  community  respect, 
and  subsequent  law  violation,       ;  ■. 

'  IV. 

Due  to  the  Inter-de pendent  factors  involved  in  discrimi- 
nation and  also  inadequatics  for  all  citizens,  as  compared  v/ith 
whites,  there  is  a  greater  lack  cf  facilities  and  services  for 
Negroes  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 

As  compared  with  other  citizens,   (a)  there  is  a  general 
inadequacy  of  facilities  and  services  antecedent  to  court 
appearance,     (b)  There  is  an  inadequacy  of  facilities  and 
services  for  dependent  and  neglected , children  who,  too\often, 
are  associated        with  and  given  s-dm.ilar  treatment  to  Negro 
delinquents.     This  itself,  very  often  increases  delinquency 
in  that  m.any  such  unfortunate  dependent  children  becom.o  de- 
linquents,    (c)  There  is  a  lack  of  a  sufficient  variety  and 
ampun.t  of  penal  facilities  and  services;   (d)  there  is  an 
inadequacy  of  parole,  probation,  and  rehabilitative  services 
and  facilities,     (e)  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  various 
volunteer  defender  agencies  in  the  State  are  doing  laudable 
work,  their  legal  services  for  the  indigent  are  inadequate. 
Moreover,  the  provisions  v/hich  the  coui'^ts  of  the  State  .make 
for  poverty-stricken  defendants  are  also  inadequate  largely 
because  the  fees  are  too  lov/  to  attract  leading  criminal 
lawyers;  and  often,  because  politics  enter  into  the  appoint- 
ment of  attorneys  for  the  indigent.  ., 

V. 

The  existence  '~f  either   -r  b^th  physical  and  psych " Icgical 
sogregaticn,  all  tco  common  t  lir  "ugh'-ut .  the  State  esoecially  in 
penal  and  c  orr  ect  i -nal  inst  itut  i^-^ns  ,  dres  great  vi-lence  to  tho 
pers'-nalit ies  cf  Negro  delinquents  and  criminals  anri  tends  to 
increase  their  V'-lur.ie  --f  law  virlaticns,  'L  .  ... 

•    VI^  ■  "  '"-^  ■ 

Du.o  to  discrimination  and  its  r^c^ny  ramifications,  the 
environmental  and  pys'ohological  backgrr-ujid  of  the  ** average" 
Negro  tends  to  promote  excessive  law  violations. 
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Jxi  addition  to  the  related  factors  mcnti-ncd  or  implied 
above  ,  there  ■  ar'6''''rjthcr  - ijnport  which  i-nci^i^'-as'd  the 

likelihood  of  'lavr  yT^^latiofis  -iuricn-g;  Negroes.    That  the '.typical 
Negro  is  sub-marginal' and- nargihal  has  been  emphasized  many 
times.     Student's-  of -law-  v  iolat  i-n  all  over  the- nation  are 
agreed  that  the\-' general' breakd'v;n  '-^f  the  ^-^mericani'  h>>m''o  and 
family  relationships '  u^ndbr  the  strain  rf  the  depres sidh-,'- the 
m.odcrn  m.a  chine /age ,  late  hours,  m.ovies,  automobiles  and  freedom 
of  moV'oment ,,  tit  c . ,  contribute  more  than  caiy  other  factors-.t.o 
thp  'volume  of '  lav/  violations.     Through  the  d^ath  of  one.'-or.  . 
both  parents,- the  separation  '-^r  desertion  of  one  c-r  both-  ^■ 
parents,  and  through  the  problems  of  unm.arried  mothers,  there 
are  proportionately  fev/er  normal  ho.mes  and  'family  as  soc  it-it  ions 
among  Negroes  than  among  the  general  population.     The  increased 
ni^^cr  of  working  m.others  and  the  absence  of  many  male"  re latives 
wli'^'  are  in  the  armed    services  tend  to  further  ccm.plicat&' -the 
problem..     The  consequent  influences  upon  -the' excess ivaly.^  high 
delinquency  rates  among  Negroes  are  -#_ell  knov/n,      .      •  "t^iy.i-: 

It  has  been  emphasized'  before'  that^ ''approx'im.ately  thr^ 
fourths  c  f  all  Nd^^y-''"' ce'ujpied  /dweilings  are  sub-stai  dard  and 
that  Negroes  live  in 'the 'more  blightd'd',-  arid  deter i'^rate-^d 
neighborhoods'.'    T-hojrd  -'is  both  r'dofe  a"ri'd  ■--land  over  crowding --.i 
v/hi6h  are  harm.ful  to  health,  m.orals,  and  morale.  Recent-^ 
studies  have  shown  tho.'t  the  slum  environment  has  a  gre-^ater 
adverse  effect  on  delinquency  than  the 'physical  condition- 
of  the  given  sub-standard  dwelling,- •  ''In' other  v/ords,  slum'-and 
blighted  areas , 'because  of  their  corrupting  influences ,  ■.riumer  ous 
centers  of  vice,   inadequacy  of  recreational  facilities,  'and 
disproportionately  high  percentage  of  broken  hom.es,  tend  to 
promote  law  violation. 

VII. 


Be  the  above  natural  explanatory  factors  ever  so. 'un- 
avoidable; human  beings-  are  m.ore  than  the  sum  total  of  en- 
vironmental factors 'spiritual  forces  are'gilso  indispen-S'ablc . 
Dis crim.inat ory  forces  have  been  sufficiently  great  to-- 
disillusion  many  Negroes;  m.any  of  them  have  less  practical' 
belief  in  the  brot]hei?hood  of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of'God- 
than  in  former  years.     Consequently,  the  lav;  abiding,  self- 
respecting,  and  brctht^rly  love  influences  of •  the  church,  ■-. 
religion,  and  God  are  less  effective  today  than  in  former 
yedrs,     Dis  illus  ionm.ent  due  to  discriminatory  forces  both 
in  and  outside  of  established  churches,  have- -caused  numerous 
colored  citizens  to  seek  strange  fOviths.  ■  Even  though  these 
faiths  may  serve  as  temporary  emotional  re'leases,  "their 
ethical  influences  on  enlightened  dem-ocratic  citizenship  arc 
almost  negative,  "       ■•  -  ;     .r  .  ■  • .  • 
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Thus,  v;hilc  there  is  need  for  mere  agencies  to  deal  v/ith 
delinquent  Negro  youths  antecedent  to  cntirt  appearance,  while 
there  is  need  for  'better  legal  representation  for  the  indigent, 
irioro  enlightened,  judicial  sympathies,  admitting  the  ncad  for 
more  probation,  parole,  and  other  penal  and  correctional 
agencies  and  services,  the  fundamental  need  is  to  be  sought 
elsewhere.    The  same  determined  social  order,  v/hich  makiss  the 
laws  by  which  persons  are  adjudged  criminal  and  delinquent  and 
vy^hich  designs  the  methods  by  v;hich  they  are  punished,  should 
so  condition  the  Comr.ionwcalth  that  Negroes     can  have  a  "proper 
sense  of  belonging"  in  every  area  of  life  guaranteed  by  the 
letter' and  the  spirit  of  out»  constitution.  ■;  •  . ... 

Therefore,  your  Commission  submits  that  crime  and  ■ 
delinquency  rates,  as  they  relate  excessively  to  any  racial 
group,  are  but  symptoms  of  general  social  maladjustment. ■   In ; 
order  to  remedy  the  situation,  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon.  : 
those  constructive  factors  already  v/ithin  each  of  the  w^everal 
municipalities.    Full  s ocial ,  just  ice  in  citizenship,  suitable 
employment,  proper  recreational  facilitios^  better  housing^- 
and  related  Improvements,  v/ill  result  In  the  eradication  6f 
excessive  rates  of  Negro  crime  ^d  delinquency.  ,  Our  democracy 
must  bo  implemented  with  sufficient  justice,  fair -mindodncss, 
and  brotherhood,  to  enable  the  rest  of  the  citizens  to  give 
the  Negro  recognition' commensurate  with  his  merits  in  every 
area  of  life.     Otherv/ise,  there  rC an  be  no  significant  Improve- 
ment in  the  high  incidence  'of  crime  and  delinquency  amon^     '  .'. 
Negroes.,       .  .  ;..  ■ 

Education  \r  ■ 

Although, , at  one  time  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  it 
v/as  a  felony  for  a  Negro  "to  be  caught  v/ith  a  book'  in  his 
hands",  systematic  education  f  or  Negr  oe  s  .  was  first  developed 
in  Pennsylvania.    Even  durin^:^  slavery  the  Quakers  established 
"charity  schools"  for  free  Negroes  and  mulattoes.     After  slavery 
the  Quakers  and  a  few  other  vvhite  religious  groups  established 
many  other  schools  for  Negroes.     In  addition,  there  were  many 
schools  supported  by  Negro'  churches.     .  ■  ■; 

These  private  schools  did  not  withdravj  from  the  field  of 
Negro  ediication  until  x^ublic  education  v/as  able  to  assuiiie .  its 
duty.    Nor  did  Negro  and  v/hite  citizens  cease  establishing  and 
m.aintaining  private  educational  institutions  v/honever  there  was 
need.     Some  of  these  institutions  such  as  ( 1)  the  .-Berean 
Manual  Training  and  Industr ial_School,   (2)  the . Chcyney  Training 
School  for  Teachers,  a  State  Teachers,   (3)  the  Dov/ningt ov/n 
Industrial  School,  and  (4)  Lincoln  University,  each  having  its 
special  mission,  are  still  rendering  valuable  services  to  tho 
C  omnionwe  a  It  h . 
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.    .■  ■  SincG  1900,  there  has  been' a  st'aady  increase  in  the 
per  cent  age  of  Nbgr  oes  .  betv/ccn  the  ages  ci"  five  and  tv/enty. 
attending  'scho'-l.     Many  .environmental  factors  ,  varying  froti 
truancy  to  the  failure  cf  the  suri  t  ot  a.l  of  curricular-  and: 
extra-curricular-  offerings  to  ncot  the-  interosts  and  needs 
of  a  large  nuriber  of  Negro  pupils,  accunulato  t  o,  produce  the 
fact  that  Negro  pupils  tend'  to  v/ithdrav/  from' ..school  at  a  rate 
vd'iich  exceeds  that,  of  the  .general  population/    This  decline 
. become-s  riiord  remarkable,  as- Negro  .pup ils^  approach  the  ncn-».' 
compulsory  school .  agGj  ;it  •continues  t'hroughout  the  sphere  of 
formal  education.  .V;'  .  ■s.'C:,  :'r  .rio  ■ 

'.In  1940,  of  the  citizens  7;ho  v/erd  -tY/cnt^rfive  years  of 
age  and  over,  pr opcnt icnately,-  there  \ver.e  seven  times  as-  mo.ny 
Negroes  as  native  v/hites  v/ho  had  "no.  schooling".     More  than 
one-fourth  of  the  Negro  population,  twenty-five  years  and 
over,  had  less  than  a  fourth  grade  education.  Proportionately, 
approximately,  three  times  as  rian.y:vnat.;ivc.  vrixites  as  Nogroes  had 
compacted  .their-  seccndar^T"  .school  education. ,    The  percent a'ge  cf 
..native  ..whites  who  v/ere  graduaftes  of:  colleges--  and  universities 
■\7as.'  four  tim.es  greater  than  that   of.  Negroes..  . 


■'•  As  comiparod  v/ith  the '^general  population.,  due  to.  factors  , 
arising  .largely  out  cf  ..-socio -e con om.ic.  oondit  iohs.,' .Negro  . 
-■children  of  the  elo-mentary .  and  secondary  s.chool  .  levels  are-' 
undernourished,  .ill-clothed,'-  ill-housed,. . and  over-age.'  These, 
major  proble-ms  are  highly  correlated  with  and  i^contributo  to 
many  undo sirab.lc  results  including.:. -low'.vs-chool  grades  ,  failures 
r etardat  ion ,  mis-behav ior ,  and  -.other  ant  i-sod lal '  pr  oble.ms  ,  ■ 
truancy,  a -high' del-inquoricy  ratb     and  finally,  v/ithdra\val  from, 
school,  ■  -  .  .. 

-  ■      -  ■:  /■  ■  ■  •;  .  .'      '    r         ,  ■  ■    •  .. 

Excluding  native  ab'ili.ty,  which.,  until  science  proves 
otherwise,,  v/e  shall  hold  constiant  for  all  races,  what  a  child 
■does  or  fails  to  do  in  school  is  largely  dopcnd'ent  upon  his  or 
her  "outs-ide  of  school"  environment.     Hence,  given  the  more 
unfavorable  socio-economic  status  ''-f  the  Negro,  ,as,  is  to  be 
expected,  tho  educat  ional -achievement  .of  -Negro  -elem-entary  ■ 
and  seconda.ry  school  pjiplls  is  below  that  'Of.  the  general 
population.     The  percentage  of  retardation  is  greater  among 
Negro  than  white  pupils;  ccnscqu'cntly,:  Negro  pupils  .are  .  .■  / 
somie¥i/hat  below  the  .median  promiotion  rate  ,  of  the  .-gen-oral 
population.  . 


Pai*  outweighing  all  other  handicaps  to  tho  scholastic 
achiovcmont  of  Negro  pupils  is  the  fact  that  they  so, oh  learn 
that,  as.  comps-red  with  white  pupils,  success  in  school 
criteria  does  net  yield  them  cor.mcnsur ate  results  in  the  • 
educational,  econoinic,  s oc ial,.  r eli'gious ,  and  polit ic-al  ■  • 
areas  of  American,  life  ♦     Adm5-tting  that  Negro  pupils  must" 
he  urged  to,  achieve  despite  these  handicaps,  it  must  be  ■ 
remembered-  that  one.  can  hardly  cxpedt  more  than  a  very  few 
pupils  cf  any  race  to  achieve  success  in' s ch'bol- f or  it s  ovm 
sake  and  regardless  of  the  reward  ~it  brings Your  Comr.iission 
submits  that  the  citizens  cf  the  State  mU'st  undertake  the  m. ore 
^uman  task  cf;  setting  in  .motion  such  .measures  as  are  necessary 
to  enable  Negro  pupils  to  roce.lve'  the ;  fullest'  benefits  to  bo 
.derived;  from  excellent.,  acoomplishjiicnt's,  ■ 

In  the  ccnside-raC    QiDini'ns  r  f 'm-any  teachers , -  a^.'ministrat -rs 
stcre  keepers  in  the^  ,.irnmocTiat.e';vicinity bus 
drivers,  street  car  operators,  policpment  on  duty  in  school 
zones,  and  others  whi"  are  in  a  pcsitl  n  t'o  observe-' the  con- 
duct of  the  pupils  of  both  races,  as  coripared  v/ith  other 
children,  Negro  children  present  m^'re  problem.s  of  misconduct. 
'It  is  significani^  t o,  p pint out  that,  vihile  the  vast  m^aj'-^rity 
of  Nogro  children  and  .children  xf  other  race.s  ' are  never 
delinquent,  the  failure  of  'the  citizens  ,.cf  the  State'  to  fepply 
the  principles  of  Christianity  and  democracy -td  Negr-oes  has 
created  an  environment  fcr  Negro  pupils  v/hich  t-erids  t'o  pr'omotG 
delinquent  attitudes  ;  in  them  v(ith  ' much  mere  •definiteness  and 
with  greater  severity  than  is  t'f'ue  in  t,he  case  of  white  pupils. 
Even  the  schf^'Ol  constituency,  too  much  an  'echo  of -prevailing 
public  opinion,  often  pr6motes  delinquent  attitudes"  in  Negro 
pupils.    This  it  does  not  onlj  through  direct  curricular  and 
extra-curricular  d is cr im-inat.or y  acts  against  Negro  pupils,  but 
also  indirectly,  by  not  electing  or  appointing  a  reasonable 
number  of  competent  Negroes  to  local  and  county  boards  of 
education,  :bu  the,  disproport ionatel^r  meager  and  differential 
appointm.ent.  of 'Ne.gr  0  administrat r>rs  an'"  ' teachers  ,■  and  by  the 
use  -^f  text-books  vdiich  either  der.ide,  neglect,   '^r  otherwise 
emphasize  the"  accomplishments  '"f  ,  other  races  to  the  detriment 
of  Negroes  .     Cons^equent ly,  the  school  is  a-' part  of  both  the 
cause  and  effect  of  .  the,  problem-  ,s ido  of  ■  fh©  Negro  child. 
Your  C  oi-im is  s  i on  f  inc' s  t h'a t  , t ho'S'd  ^  hsn  di  c  aps  ar  e  compar at- ive  ly 
easy  to  reduce  to  a  ri.inimum  and  'th.a.t  by  so  doing  the  school 
will  make  its  greatest  cohti''ibut ion  to  the  future'  of  Amx-rican 

democracy.     In  undertaking  such' a  task,  it  m.ust  bo  kept  in 
mind  that  this  type  of  ethical  idealism  is  m.ost  practical, 
for,  in  just  such  proportions  as  the  school  discriminates, 
it  reduces  its  effectiveness  as  a  moral  and  oducatTonal 
force. 


.   V  VII..     :,/■.       .- .  . 

There  are- tax-free  and  tax-aided  educational  institutions 
on  the  secondary  level  and  tax-free  and  tax-aided  institutions 
of  higher  learning  v/hich  do  not -.admit  qualified  .Negro  students. 

■V        -  :  .   VIII^      ■■  ■l.-:-  '.  o-'-A      .  .  ; • 

Excepting  the  educational  Institutions  of    the  State 
v/hose  student  "bodies  are  colored,  there  are  less  than  tv/enty 
Negroes  teaching  regular  subjects  in  the  secondary  schools 
and  institutions  for  higher  learning  in  the  State.  Yoi^r 
Coiiinission  submits  that  these  educational  institutions  sh-^uld 
teach  practical  lessons  in  denocrac^^  oy  placing  an  equitable 
number  of  qualified  Netroes  on-  the ir  faculties ,     This  proposal 
for  Negro  teachers,  arises  first  and  last  out  of  present,  and 
future  needs  .  of  the  stu.dentS'of  both  ro-ces.  •, 

  ■.   ,.  ■ 

Due  to  many  pro-v/ar,  defects,  the  v/ar,'  and  post-v\far 
necessities,  the  public  school  curriculum  needs  to  be  revised. 
Much  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon'  such  subjects  as-:  consumer 
education,  the  elements  of  public  welfare  and  public  ad- 
ministration,'a.nd  inter  cultural  .cducat  ion.'     Moreover:,  som.e  new 
services  are  needed  ,w it h  y/hich  to  implem-cnt  the- curriculum 
suggested..  -    ^  -^  ,  ;  ■  , 

-  ■    Although  adult  education,  along  the,  ordinary    day  school" 
lines  must  be  extended,  .the"  v;..ar  ,  and  post-war  needs  require  a 
wide  range  of  training  and  education  at  the  level  of  folk- 
education.    This  type  of  education  is  n^t  only  the  most- 
effective  m.eans  of  enabling  the  citizcnr^r  to  pror.ote  war  aims 
but  it  is  also  the  most  efficient  m.ethod  of  helping  citizens 
to  adjust  themselves  t o  post-war  conditions, 

■■    ■  ■-    "        .  •■  :  /  .  -  .■      :  : 

Given  the  proper  machin^r^T-,  the  schools  can  render  a  most 
unique  service  through  the  discovery  and  preliminary-  treatment 
of  pce-de  linquents ,    This  program  would  re 'luce  many  serious 
problems  of  the  school  itself  and  would  gr:.atly  reduce  ■ 
juvenile  delinquency  and  crime,  ,  - 

.  ."In  the  field  of  higher  education,  Negroes  suffer  ■•. 
limitations  and  restrictions  of  a  kind  o,nd  degree  not- 
experienced  by  the  general  population,.    In  this  regard,  m.ost 
•colleges  and  universities  of  the  State  have  been  needlessly 
too  conventional.     They  have  been  followers  and  promoters  of 
prejudiced  thought  and  action  inatead  of  being  loaders  in  the 
discovery  and  exemplification  of  truth.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  State  Teachers  College  at  .Cheyney  and  Lincoln  University, 
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two  Nogro  institutions  of  higher  education,  provide  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  from  restrictions  and  exclusions.  On 
these  and  other  grounds,  these  tv/o  institutions  offer  Negroes 
advantages  which  they  cannot  now  obtain  elsewhere  in  the  State. 
Hovi/ever,  they  are  greatly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  sufficient 
funds  v/ith  which  to  do  the  best  work    of  which  they  are  . 
capable.     Hence,  until  the  prevailing  prejudices  and  financial 
barriers  are  removed,  it  is  essential  that  these  two 
institutions  be  given  more  generous  support  by  the  State  in 
order  that  the  Negro  miay  be  placed  more  nearl^r  on  an  equal 
plane  v;ith  whites  in  developing  ccmpetent  ' leadership.' 

■■  -  ^    XII.   '  •         ':.  ■  •.  ^  ■  - 


■    Nevertheless none . of  the  educational  limitations  placed 
upon  Negroes  ho.vo  been  insurmxamtable ,    Thousands  of  Negroes 
have  dene  the  work  of  the  public  schools  rem.arkably  v/cll. 
Many  cf  them  have  been  outstanding  in  extra-curricular  and 
curricular  activities  and  ho.ve  been  honored  therefor  by 
school  boards,  administrators,  teachers,  school  m.ates,  alumni, 
and  the  ir  rc  spe  ct  ive  c  ommunit  io  s .     Desp  it e  the  ir  short  comings , 
the  public  schools  of  the  State -have  given  many  Negroes  their 
only  glimpse  of  the  true  meaning  of  what  equal  opportunity 
means  in  this  great  democracy-.     Indeed  those  are  often  their 
m.ost  cherished  Di)morics,     Likewise,  in  spite  of  the  weaknesses  . 
of  institutions  of  higher  education,  scores  ':"f  Negroes  have 
been  graduated  from.  them.     Moreover,  many  of  them  have  v/cn 
distinctions  at  these  institutions  ranging  from,  the  captaincy 
of  athletic  teariS  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  honorary  degrees.  .In 
short,  the  educational  institutions  of  the.  State  dio-vo  kept 
alive  the  chief  purposes  for  which  they  were  founded  and  are 
being  m.aintained.     Lest  they  become  too  conservative  and  m.ero 
propaganda  agencies,  they  m.ust  now  be  called  upon  to  m.aintain 
them.se Ives  perm.anently  on  the  higher  grounds  upon  which  they 
have  all  too  infrequently  stood.     It  is  incumbent  upon 'Your' 
Honorable  Bodies  and  His  Excellency,  and  through  you,  to  the 
people  cf  the  State  to  require  that  the  educational  institutions 
of  Pennsylvania  teach  democracy  and  Christianity  by  precept 
and  exoT.iple. 

In  order  for  the  school  to  do  its  vj-rk  m.ost  effectively 
it  must  bring  itself  into  closer  relationship  to  the  home  and 
comjTiiunity.     Many  of  the  difficulties,  whether  academic  or 
disciplinary,  which  beset  the  school  could  be  greatly  reduced 
by  a  closer  relationship  between  the  home  and  the  s  chool. 
Knov/ing  a  child's  native  ability,  aptitude,  achievemient  in  •■• 
subject  matter,   interosta  and  abilities  in  extra-curricular 
activities,  etc.,  have  long  ago  been  regarded  as  basic  to 
successful  teaching,    Educators  have  developed  m.etiods  of 
measuring  and  estirp.ating  those  capacities  and  interests.  In 
addition  thereto,  there  must  be  added  a  knov/ledge'  of  the  home 
life,  family  relationships,  and  the  community  backgroiund  of 
the  child.     Techniques  for  collecting,  recording,  and 
interpreting  these  data  must  be  adopted  to  school  use.  . 
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;■;  It  is  the  duty  of  tho  scho  :-!  t  o "riake'--us e'  of.  tHc  ontiro 
corrmmnity 'rosoiiT'cc^s?; '^n      merely  in  the  spiution  of  ■some'  problem, 
■'in  social  p£Xthoiosy,/but  .also  as-  a'  p'cs It ive'* ncrbhod  of  teaching 
..and  .learning..    This. 'net ' merely  includes' relating  theoretical 
';learning  to"  life,  situations'  illustrated  by  teaching  "  mater  if'.  Is. 
of  the  ,  cdmmun3.ty  but  "also  it  im'^olves  a  program,  of y  helpin.g  each 
student  .to  intcgrc^'te  himself  into  his-  cr  her  corjnunity  thereby 
helping  .to.  mai{:e  "each  student  a,  '  Use.ful  and  responsible  citizen. 
Althc.ugh  those  considerations  are  pprtine-nt'  to  the  general 
population,  considering  the.  environmental  background  of  tho 
"average"  .Negro  and  in  view  of  the  fact  th:^.t  the.  vast  m.ajority 
"of  the  ■  teachers  _o.f  Negro.  childr.en 'ore  Wlaite  ,  it  seems  very 
necessary  that  t'.hc  .pu^blic  scho''-^lo  undertake'' the  suggested  task 
with  much  seriousness'.    '  '   .  ..  .  ."       .  .         /  ' 

"  .   'V'  v.  '"V.  .;':: .  .... ;  ■■  ^ULl-',-  : 

Education  "as.  usual".  Is  impossible  during'  the  .war.  The 
f.irst  duty  o.f  education,  is  to  help  v/in  the'  war,     This  it  is 
doing  admJJrably.-    In  the,  meantime,  while- -'m-aking -numicrous 
positive  contributions  tov/ard  winning  the  v;ar,  education 
must  be  vigil.^.nt  in  the  preservation  of  all  civil  liberties 
which  are  consistent  with  v.'.inning  the  war.     So  far  as  Negroes 
<and  all  riinorities  are  concerned,  education  m^ust  teach  and 
practice  the '  democracy  for  which  wo  are  fighting;  -othcrwiae, 
Y/e  may  win  'the  war  but  lose  the  peace  .  '     '- ■  •'. 

'      Employment   '    '       '  "' 


The  present  unf.avoro.ble  - economic  status  ^f  the  Negro  in 
Pennsylvania'  arises  'out  ,  of  m.oro',,  than-' two -Centuries  of'- 
circumscription,  -separation',  -  and  43-Scr im.inat i-;n  toward  the 
Negro  which  have  always  exceeded  .that  of  the  general  popu- 
lation or  any  oth^r  'element  thereof;    Although  there  have 
been  riany  individual  examples  to  .the  .contrary,  as  ■  compared 
with  the  genero.l  population,  Negrbes  have"  been  deprived  of 
their  3h.:-re  .of  skilled,  supervis.ory,,  m.anagerial,  -orof es si-'nal, 
go'tT'ernm-ental.,- .  industr  ial,  c  omj-n.e  r  c  ia  1 ,.  and  financial  m.eans  of 
'earnin;;:  a  living.     Thus,  Nc,groe.s  have  been  disproportionately 
concentrr.ted  .  in  the'm-ost  unrcAunerat ivo  and  insecure  occupations 

II  o      ■  .'    -   ■  ■'  '■ 


ICven  in  norm.al  times,  as  com.parcd  with  the  .general  popu- 
lation, the  Negro,  v/as  in  econom.ic  distress.     His  incom.e  v.'as 
so  lev/  -tbat  y.^hile  the  ma jor it y-  of  the'  .gen^^ral  population  was 
enjoying  the.  bless iri_^.s  cf  this  rich  Comonwealth,  the  Negro 
Citizen  . v;as  rharginai  and.  Sub-margf,nal,     In  tir.ies  of  depression 
and  recession,  his  incom.e  was  m:os.t  often  below  the  minimum 
nocessities'for  decent  existence. 
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■The •  following  data  of  tl;ie  .Unitod  States 'Employment  Seryice 
may-be  taken  for  vjhat  they  are  v/orth..     In- 1838,  the  United 
States  Smployment  Service  in. Pennsylvania  registered  5,850 
skilled  Negro  applicants;  of  this  number,.  91  or  1.55^  gf  them 
were    placed  by  the  service.     In  1940,  123  or  6*83^  of  the 
1,800  skilled  Negro  applicants  were  placed.     During  the  first 
eight  months  of  1941,  211  or  9.56^.  of  the  2,206  skilled  Negro 
applicants  v/cro  placedi  --Nevertheless,  from  September,  1941- 
through  July,  1942,  a  period  dur.ing  which  the  Employmenij"ir 
Service  placed  nearly ■  as 'many  Negroe s  as  it  did  during  the      •  :;■ 
previous  forty-four  months,  only  472  or  1.10^  ■of  the  42,572 
Negroes  placed  v/ere  given  skilled' jobs ,  -  •„•  •;:         '  •  ■• 

■■■     "       ■•  '  ■■"  ■   •  ■  IV'^      ■  .      .  ■•■      ■    .  . 


Sub-standard  earnings,  due  to  excessive  unemployment- 
and  concentrat  ion  .  in  ■  those  occupations  which  pay  least,  have-;- 
historically  mado-'NegroeS  the  objects  of  charity  a n(^ 
subsidization  in  disproportionate  numbers.        .  •.     •  "         "    .  . 

In  m?ny  instances ,  during  the  past  decade ,  :  indeed,  relief 
grants  have  been  more  profitable  than  wages  paid  by^  some.  .■ 
employers  in- domestic  service  and  other  fields,.     M^ny  heads 
of  Negro  families  ,  ■  having  full  t  imo*- employment have  received 
wages  so^  lev/  that  their  income  had  to  bo  supplemented  by  relief 
grants.     In  term.s  of  responsibility,  desirability,  income, 
v/orking  conditions,  the  most  effect  ive  .  .and  .  of  ficicnt  usorof 
abilities,  V/p A  employment  would  have  boon  prof erable;  t o  the 
employment  actually  help  by  thousands-  of  Negroes.  Omitting 
politics  and  em.phasizing  the  at  ypical  ut  ilizat  ion  ef  the 
Negro  labor  force,  it  is  difficult  to  determ.ine  v/hethcr  WPA 
preference  was  a- virtue  of  govormicnt  or  a  fault  of  society. 
In  any  case,  during  the  depression,  discrimination  tragically 
epitomized  the  unnum.er able  ways'  e'cohcm^i'c  injustices  can  m.ock  ■ 
demiocracy. 

Moreover,  it  is  but  a' very  short  step  fromi  sub-sta^^^rd 
income  to  dependency  upon  charity.     During  the  past  decade, 
NYA,  and  V/PA  workers  have  nuinbered  m^ore  tha^i  twice  the:ij?; 
ratio  in  the  general  population;  they  have  been  on  the  relief 
rolls  in  numbers  vi/hich  are  approximately  five  times  their 
ratio  in  the  general  population-.     In  short,  should  one  add  ■■, 
NYA,  V/PA,  general  relief,-  old-age  pensions,  blind  pensions, 
aid  t=^o  dependent  children,  and  the  benefits  derived,  from^  such 
tax-supported  and  tax-aided  sources  as  .the  Pood  Stamp  Plan, 
the  School  Lunch  Program,  the  various  forms  of  .free  and  part  •  ■- 
free  m.edical  aid,  and  subsidized  housing,  it  would  be.  obvious 
that  for  certain  periods  during  the  past  decade,  fo.r  m,ore  than 
one^half  of  the  incoms  of  the  State's  Negro  population  v/as 
derived  from,  public  and  private  charity.     Should  other  forms 
of  benefits  received  from,  'tax-supported  and  charitable  agencies 
be  added,  the  picture  would  be  more  .complete  but  more  serious- 
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Hov/evcr,  as  a  result  -f  Gmplo^Tnont  due  't  c  'thc  v^ar ,  -the- •  • 
absolute  ancunt  of  public  and  private  charity- re'dseived  by 
Negroes  has  been  greatly  roduced.^ ■  l^Teverthele'ss,  because  ' of 
the  comparatively  low  income  of  the  Negro  pcpulat'ion  and  -the 
increased  cost  of  living,  even  if  •'there  v/ere -ho  Tat  ioning,; 
current  earnings  are  net  suf£icient  to  enable  themi 't  o' ■raise  '- ' 
their  standard  of  living  to  that  of  the  general  population. 


Interracial  Contacts  and  Civil  Rights- 


The  history  of  the  Negro 'in  Pennsylvania  began  xvith'-his 
position  as  that  of  a  slave,  -v/hoso-  master  v/a's  ehite. 

,  ■■.  ,  .  11^  -  ^    ■      ■  r       ■  '  '     r  -■■■^ 

This  relationship,  com-bined  v/ith  differences'  in  racc  dnd  ' 
cultural  background,  gave  rise  to  a  caste  s^T-'dtemi  which  there- 
by dove  loped  in  the  cry  and  •  pr act  ice  ,  th3  separat  icn,Lim-itat  ion 
discrimination,  and  segregation  -of -Negroes  in- '-every  area  of 
life , 

A.  There  was  both  physical  and  ps-ych-ological  res ident ial 
segregation. 

B.  -For  a  long  period,  'it' wo.s  illegal  f  or  Negroes  to- be  ' 
taught;  later,  when  their  education  became  lega-I,  there  -v/ere  - 
generally  separate  and  dist-in-ct  schools  for  Negroes, 

C.  Exclusions  and  restrictions  in  the  cc on cmiflc  sphere 
vrcre  m-ost  rigid. 

■    -D-.     Many  civil  and 'political  rights  wore  denied  both'    •  ■  ' 
blave  and  free' Negroes .'    Very  early,  as  if  m.unicipal  dis-  '-■ 

criminatory  acts  v/ere  net  en ough ,  the-  General 'Assembly  of  the 
Comjnonv/ealth  of  Penns^rlvania  enac-ted  a  "black  code"  which 
prescribed  and  discriminated  a.gainst  b':^th  slave  and  free 
Negroes  in  considerable  detail,     Moreover,  the  code  provided 
different  penalties  for  Negroes  and  whites  committing  the  same 
offenses ^  -   g  '.'.'  , 

kQ  has  been  indicated,  m.any  of  the  discriminations 
against  Negroes  today  fall  within  the  realm  of  government.  Too 
often,  the  agencies  of  justice  have  perm.itted  citizens  v/ho 
discr im.lnate  against  Negroes  to  go  un-apprehen-ded  or  if  ap- 
prehended, not  brought  to  tribal,  and  have  6therv;ise  permitted 
such  offenders  to  violate  the  inaiienable  rights  of  Ne-gro 
citizens  with  'im.punityo     In  additicn  to  the  miisfeasance  and  ■ 
malf eoisance  indicated  above,  m.any  public  servants-  in  other  '-• 
branches  of  rovermri-ent  have  discrim.inated  a.-'^ainst  Ns-zroes, 


•      '  ■      ,  ■■■\ 

Lilcewise,  so  far  as  Negroes  arc  concerned,  democracy  has  dis- 
proport icnately  discriminated  against  those  whom  it  has  elected 
to  positions  of  influence;  those  on  v/hom  it  has  conferred 
delegated  authority;  and  those  whom  it  has  permitted  to  be 
selected  to  positions  of  influence  and  responsibility  through! 
civil  service. 

E.     Philanthropy,  though  gentle,  gracious,  often 
characterized  hy  deep  sympo.thios  and  personal  sacrifices,  was 
generally  designed  exclusively  and  specifically  for  Negroes, 

The  philanthropy  of  yesterday  has  been  largely  channelled 
through  agencies  and  institutions  staffed  by  social  v/orkers 
v/ho  are  one  or  more  steps  removed  from  the  donor,  Howbeit^ 
because  of  the  low  incom.e  of  the  Negro  population,  this 
philanthropy  was    then  and  is  now  somev/hat  inadequate.  More- 
over, for  all  its  vjorth,  it  treated  s^7mptoms  and  not  the 
disease.    The  philanthropists  of  today  and  the  trusteesiqof  the 
philanthropy  of  yoster  years  are  no^w  called  upon  to  devote  them' 
selves  unswervingly  to  equal  economic  opportunity  so  that 
Negroes  v/ill  no  longer, need  a  larger  share  of  charity  than  is 
true  of  the  general  population,  ....  ,. 

P,    There  is  still  physical  and  psychological  separation 
in  the  Christian  church. 

In  conclusion,  the  social  distance  created  by  these 
discriminatory  acts  is  so  vast  that  there  often  appears  to  be 
tv/o  culture  patterns  in  one  geographical  area  having  the  same 
political  ideology  and  the  same  God, 

...  III. 

Though  Pennsylvania  led  in  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
though  its  Negro  and  v;hite  citizens  had  no  peers  in  the  con- 
tributions v/hich  they  made  to  rhe  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
nation,  though  vi,'hite  philanthropy  and  benevolence  are  still  the 
backbone  of  Negro  educational,  recreational,  and  welfare 
institutions,  though  white  Pennsylvanians  have  helped  to 
produce  many  eminent  Negroes  to  v/hom  they  have  publicly  given 
the  highest  honors,  prevailing  public  opinion  in  the  State  has 
continued  to  adhere  to  its  expensive,  unjust,  and  undemocratic 
caste  system, 

■  iv^     ■  •  • .  ^  ■     '■  -'^ 

Consequently,  as  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  un- 
favorable status  of  the  Negro  in  health,  housing,  education^ 
em-ployment ,  recreation,  law  observance^  and  othor  areas  of 
life  is  due  very  largely  to  discrimination  -in  its  various 
ramifications. 


Howbeit,  white  citizens  are  not  alv/a.ys  entir.ely  at  fault 
in  all  cf  the  separations  and  distinctions'  v/hich  they  establish, 
maintain,  cjid.  pronote.     Too  .  cftcn^^ .-upon  the  advice  and'- request 
of  so-called  Ne;2ro  .  leader s  ,  well-meaning  v;hit e'  c  it  izens  have 
upheld,  preserved,  and  promoted  separation  and  se^re.:;at ion; 
thereby  further  perpetuating,  the  caste  system.  Nevertheless, 
irrespective  of  the  cause,  its  source  and  nature,  the  three 
:Century-old  caste  system 'st ill  persists,     .  • 


These  dis  cr in.inat  ions  do  not  exist  because  they  are 
permitted,  by  democracy  thou.'^h  t.he:y  may  ■  of ten-..be  the  v/ill  of 
the  majority.     Oh  the  ,  eontrary, 'they  mock  dcm.ocracy 'and  make 
■  just  ice  both  blind  and  lame.     In  ,  a  dem.ccraey,'  the -.ma  j.orit  y 
...imposed  its  v/ill  .upon .-.the  minor 5.t.y  for  the  benefit;  cf  the 
■.c-omnnon  :".;'ood»    : Obviously,  any  forri  .cf  inj-ust:iee  begets  another; 
and  so  it  ^ocs.j  u-nt  il., discrimination  a.^ainst  'a 'minority  curses 
alike  both  tfoe  m-ajor ity,  and  the  minori1:y/    The'  Comm.ission  sub- 
mits to  Your  Honorab'lo  Bedibs  ■  and  -Ej^^s  -Excallency,  and  thr ou.::h 
them,  to  the  people   of  this  -^reo-t  and  cood  Comii'nonwealth  that 
the  ina.liGniable  ricrhts.-of  .  no  .-.^roup  can  be  violated- v/ithout 
correspondin.cly  jeopardizing  the  ri^lhts  of  .all  c itLzens-,  It 
is  therefore  the  democratic  duty  and  hic'h  Christian  privile^:e 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  secure  to  the  Nejro  population 
equal  opportunity  with  the  \"^eneral  population  in  the  areas 
herein  above  set  forth, 

RECOMm\TDATIONS 

■  -..The  enactment  of  a  m.inim-um  uniform,  statc-Yi/iclo  housing  and 
sa.n.ita.t I'-^n  code  and  the  provision  ■of  the.- necessary  mxachincry 
for  the  enforcemxent  of  the  gS-Vo'n-.  legislation.     That  such 
legislation  include  an  abatement  fund. 

Such  an  agency  shall  also  have  the  power  to  invest  i.gate  ^ 
up6n  its  c\m  initiative,  whenever  /it  -so  desires,  to  determine 
whethor  hc'using  and  s anit at  ion. bodes;,  .are  .  be..ing.  vdolated. 

,.,   .  ■       ■:  .      ....         2^   ■  ■■  ■.         ■  ■■  ■  ■  ■ 

The  enactm.ent  cf  legis,lation  v/hich  provides  that  any 
expressed  or  tacitly  understood  agreement,  in  an^/  deed, 
contract,  lease,  etc,  v/hlch  prohibits  the  lease,  rental, 
sale,  transfer,  devise,  occupancy  or  ov/nership  property 
to  persons  on.  account  of  race,  religion,,  or  national  ori.gin, 
shall  be-  illegal  and  unenforceable  in  an^r  court  v/.ithin  the 
j,ur.is diet  ion  of  the  State..  .  .;  ■:  . 


Legislation  prohibit  in  ;i;  discr.irnination  in  (1)   occupancy  or 
(2)  enployr.iGnt  on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  national  origin, 
in  any  housing  project  owned  anci  operated  by.  a  public  housing 
authority  or  a  tax-f-ree  limited  dividend  company. 

.  •  i  ■„  ^l:.' .         : , 

That  the^  State  Housing  Authority,  the  Post -War  Planning 
Comi-iissicn  or  some  other  body  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  presenting  plans  to  3'our  Honorable  Bodies  for  housing  all 
persons  of  the  lov/est  income  groups. 

That  such  plans  include  suggestions  regarding  public  lov7 
cost  hotis  ing>  tax-free,  hous  ing  assoc  1.at  ions  , .  and  tax-free 
1  im.it ed-dividend  companies  toward  the  end  that  both  public  and 
private  capital  may  each  serve   its  best  ends,  in  providing 
housing  for  sub-marginal  families,     Likev/ise,  data  should  be 
presented  covering  the  possibilities  Inherent  in  rehabilitation, 
conversion,  and  other  m.eans  of  making  the  most  economic  use  of 
existing  buildings  •\for  dv;eVl ling  purposes  c  .  ... 

That  a  program  of  tenant  education  be  presented  as  a 
necessary  part  of  ;all  housing  plans. 


Health 


Legislation  prohibiting  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
religion  or  national  origin  in  granting  any  and  all  types  of 
insurance. 

Logislati-^n  providing  for  the  v/ithdravifal  of  tax-exem.pt ion 
and  tax-aid  frori  all  health  and  medical  agencies,  institutions, 
and  organizations  which  diseriminate  against  patients  on  account 
of  race,  rcli,^:ion  or  national  origin. 

5_«  ' 

Legislation  providing  for  the  withdrawal  of  tax-exem.pt  ion 
and  tax-aid'  from  all  health  and  riedical  agencies,   institutions,  . 
and  organizations  which  discr im.inato  against  qualified  persons 
desiring  to  becom.e  n\TSes,  internes,  staff  physicians,  medical 
research  v;orkcrs,  and  medical  social  v/orkers  on  account  of  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin,.  ,  ■ 

Legislation  prohibiting  any  tax-supported  health  or  m.odical 
agency,  institution,  or  organization  from,  discriminating  against; 
eligible  persons  seeking  (a)  health  and  medical  care,  (b)medl-G.Tl 


education,  training,  or  '  experience  or.  .(c)  orriployment  on  account 
of  ,  race,  religion,  or  national origin. ■•  '       _  -  ■ 

That  administrators  or  other  employees  found  ;ruilty  of 
violating  the  above  law  be  subject  to  either  or  both  a  fine 
and  dismissal  "with  prejudice", 

That  .the  Ne3ro**staffcd  hospitals.  be  \5iven  more' tax- funds 
in  order-  that  they  may  improve  both  the.  quality  and  qu^tity.  . 
of  their  services.  ,  .  •. -•■ 

That  the  State  Department  of  Health  or  some  other  body 
be  char^^ed  v/ith- the ■  rdsp-ohsibility  of  .'workin^"  cut  v/ith  the 
State  Medical  Society"  and  representatives  of  the  various  ^::roup 
hospital  plnns  '  proposals  whereby  those  hospitals,  sanitoria, 
clinics,  health  centers,  visiting;  nurse  associations,  etc., 
v/hich  do  not  discriminate  a.;^ainst  eli^jible  patients,  :qualif led 
,  istiidohts ,  and  competent-. medical  em-ployo.es.  on  ■  the  _bas'is  of  race 
.  -.reli^/ion,  or -.national  origin,  may..:.reeeive  .:.suf  f  icient  .incTcases 
to  expand  t'heir  coverage  and  reduce  .their. 'xiember ship  costs  so 
that  a  much  larger  n-ijjTiber  of  persons  of  low  incom.e  groups  may 

■  be  ■:, induced -to  become,  mem.bers-  of  such  "plans"'  or  . ■■"associations  .  " 

Legislation  providin.g  for  the  expansion  of  state  owned 
.medical  facilities  so  that  citizens  can  be  served  on  the  basis 
.lOf.  needi' .  ■ .  ..  -.    ■ 'v  .  -  :  ,  v   ,  ■  .  ,  ",; 

That  in  those  instances  where  ' such  expans  ion  .iS'  not 
possible  due  to'  limitat ions  arising  out-  of  the  .  v/ar ,  the. ;  present 
quota  system  be  revised  and  that 'a  Hoc  at  ions  .be  m.ade  ■  on -the 
basis  of  ..riorb  id  it  y  and  mortality  statistics,  - 

'  ..   ;.  That  th'o  State  Departm.ent  of ,  Health  ^be  'pr-ovlded  .v/ith 
-'funds  with  v/hich  to  expand  its  system  of  health  educration  and 
that  health  centers  ,be  loc ated -in '  terms  ..of  the  needs  of  the 

■  population -"irrespect  ive  of  race  , '-religion or 'n  at  ional  origin, 

1^  '  ' 

■  ' '        Le  g  is  lat  ion  pr  oh  lb  it  ing  d  is  cr  iminat  Ion  on  acc  aunt  of  r  a  ce  , 
.  :;religicn,  cr  national  origin,  ■  in,  the  use  of  -tax-s^upported 

recreational  facilities  and  services..-  ,  ■ .  -  . ...   ■,. ;  . 


I 


That  any  adrainistrat or  cr  employee  v/ho  violates  this 
proposed  law  shall  be  subject  to  either  or  both  a  fine  and 
dismissal  "with  prejudice",  ,  ,  , 

That  the  Honorab3£i   Bodies  study  proposals  desi.^ned  to 
place  all  public  recreation  under  the  public  school  systems 
of  the  several  municipalities,  townships,  bcurou^hs,  counties, 
etc,  and  that  additional  funds  be  appropriated  so  that  public 
education-  and  recreation  may  be  'effectively  inte^^rated .  int o 
one  system,  ..  , .  -  .,  ,  ■■  .  ■ 

That  the  Department  cf^  Public  Instruction  be  char^^ed  with 
the  responsibility  for  developing  plans  for  this  inte;2;rat  ion, 

•     '  Crime  and  Delinquency      •  - " 

■.:      U  ■ 

The  enactment  of  legislation  prohibit in^];  se;:re:3atic.n  on 
account  of  race,  reli^'icn,  or  national  orl(;iin,  in  all  penal, 
correctional,  and  rehabilitative  a^-encies,  institutions,  and 
orr^anizat ions  which  are  tax-aided  or  tax-supported. 

That  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General,  or  scan-C  other 
agency  of  the  State,  and  the  Department  of  Welfare  be 
responsible  to  Your  Honorable  Bodies  and  to  li^s  Excellence" 
for  the  administration  of  this  lav/. 

That  a  Comjnittee,  appointed  b^;^  Youj?.  Honorable  Bodies  and 
His  Excellency,  consisting  of  Negroes  and  v/hite  persons  none 
of  whon  shall  be  in  the  employment  of  the  State,  be  authorized 
to    .advise  with  the  above  agencies  and  also  to  report 
independently  to  Your  Honorable  Bodies,  and  His  Excellency'' 
?/hatever  conditions  provided  for  in  the  law  which  are  not 
being  proper-ly  administered  by  the  above  a,;_:encics,    •.  ,. 

■  .    That  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  or  some  other 
agency,  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  studyi^ing:  (1) 
"police  brut^ility",   (2)  "mass  arrests",   (3)  "cold  storage", 
and  (4)  the  "third  degree",  v;ith  a  viev/  toward  recomm.onding 
to  Your  Ho-norablc  Bodies  legislation  prohibiting  these 
ruthless  and  un.const itut ional  oractices  and  providing 
punishment  and  dismissal' "for' ■persons  violating  the  proposed 
law, 

.  ^        Further,  that  if  suitable  legislation  on  any,  one  cf  the 
above  fou.r  items  seer^s  constitutional  and  suffic5-ent  to  obtain 
the  ends  in  viev;  that  Your  Honorable  Bodies  'enact  such 
legislation  during  the  present  Session. 
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Legislation  providing  that  ail  persons  arrosted  bjr'an 
officer  of  the  l.aw  ■  shall  .he  afforded, '.at  .the  .expense  r  f  the 
governr.ienta.l  afjcncy  to  whom  the  ,  arrest  in^-o  fficer  is 
respnnsible,  ample  opportunity  to  ccmriUnicate  .by  telephone  .■. 
or  message  with  his  relatives,  attorney,  or  close  friends. 

That  the  act  specify  the;perscn  or  agency  responsible  for 
the  adnf-nistrat ion  of  this  lav/  and  that  violations  thereof  be 
such  that  offenders  be  dismis sed ' immediately  upon  conviction. 

.-■         Legislation  provid  j.ng  '  that  in  all  cases  in  which. the' 
Vl/rit  ,:of  Habeas  ■  Corpus  shall  be  legit  imate ,  ho  fee  or  charges 
.shall.be  requested  by  any  court  cr  officer  for  the  filling. :of 
the  said  Writ  of  Habeas  C-.or. pus:. ..■ ..  . 

•    •   .        5^       *  " 

Legislation  charging  the  Office  r-f  the  Attorney  G-eneral 
or  s 02:ie -ether .  a^^ency  with-the    responsibility  of  reviewing  the 
entire  riinor  judiciary  system  "  of  the  State  toward  the  end  that 
hi.gher  standards  be  required  and  'that  'the . powers'  .of  the  m-inor 
judiciary  be,  cons id.eraoly  reduced.     ■  •. 

PuTther,  that  such  a  reviewing  agency  present  proposals 
for  additional  courts  including  their  nujiiber,  distribution, 
and  jur isdict icn,  etc,    ■  „ 

Thoit,  if  in  tb.e',  meant  imo-,  an^'  suitable  legislation  is 
.proposed  which  is.  d.e.signed  to'  im.pr,ove  any  of  t.he  defects  harein 
invclved.  Your  Eomjnission  ur.gee-  your  Honorable  Bodies  to  enact 
such  legislation  during  the  present  Session. 

6^ 

■  -  That  funds  be  provided  for  the  im:p?Qvem.ent  of  the 
facilities  and  services  of  the  tax-aided  and  tax-supported  . 
■.correctional,  and  rehabilitative  agencies,   institutions,-  and 
organizations  of  the  State  and  that  s.pecial  attenti-n  be 
given  to  the  needs  of  Hegro  offenders. 

That  the  Depart m.ent  --^f  Welfare"  and  any  other'  agencies, 
which  seem  desirable  be-  charged'- with  the  responsibility  of  '• , 
investigating  the  status  of  Negro  -  dependent  and.  nc  gle  ctcd 
children  with  a  view  tow^ard  increasing  the  facilities  for 
such  children  to  a  point  of  parity  with  children  of  the 
general  populati-n. 


Xlil  ,        .      ;v  ,  ; 

Legislation  providing  fcr,  a  public  defendant  or  sonc  other 
'.    agency  under  State  jur isdict i'^n  Votiich  shall  provide  le:;:al  aid 
for  indijcnt  persons  arrested,  ■brou'jht  before  a  member  of  the 
minor  judiciary,  or  before  the  courts. 

■       '  '„ '''' 

"     ■  '    Educat  ion     '  ,     "    '         •  , 

Legislation  prohibit  in    any  school  board  or  official  from 
entering  into  contract  V;/ith  any  ^'roup,  association,  institution, 
individual  or  a,;;;:ency  for  the  use  cf  facilities  rr  services  for 
any  public    .school  in  the  State  if  such  a  r;roup,  association, 
-institution,  individual  or  agency,  discriminates  against  persons 
in  the  use  of  such  facilities  and  services  on  account  of  race, 
religion,  or  national  crigin, 

■          1l  .  ■■   .  ' 

I/jgislat ion  providing 'that  tax-exemption  and  tax-aid  be 
v/ithdrauii  from  and  licenses  be  revoked  from  any  educational 
institution  v./hich  discriminates  in  the  admission  of  qualified 
students  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

.  ■■     -       .  '        ■■;  , ■■'■g--  '■   .  •     y  ■    ■■ ■ 

That  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  be  charged, 
v/ith  the  responsibility  and  provided  v^ith  sufficient  funds  for 
the  development  cf  cours-es  'in  inter -cultural  education  toward 
the  end  that  the  proper  appreciation  of  all  racial,  religious, 
■  •  and  national  gr'-^ups  be  set  forth. 

Tha.t  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  bo  charged  v/ith 
the  responsibility  of  studying  proposals  v/hereby  the  proper 
machinery  riay  be  developed  by  the  public  schools  to  dis cover 
pre-delinquonts ,  suggest  preliminary  treatment ,  and  the  proper 
guidance  for  s\ich  pupils,  .:  g 

Legislation  be  enacted  providing  for  t  he  g.vithdrawal  from 
use  in  any  public  schorl  all  books  'and  other  teaching  materials 
v/hich  deride  or  in  any  v/ay  m.isropresent  any  racial,  national, 
cultural,  or  religious  group. 

That  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State  bo 
selected  on  the  basis  of  merit  irrespective  of  race-  religion,  . 


xliil 


That  le^-islat ion  bo  onacted  to  the  effect  that  any  school 
hoard  or  officer  thereof  v/ho  is  fcujid  ^uiltjr  of  viclatin^^  such 
le^^islation  he  subject  to  cither  or  both  a  fine  and.  dismissal. 

•  ■.  .-■  ■  ,  :  .  :   •    ■  ■  ■  'Zl    ^    "  :  "■  :■■  '■  "   -\  ■  ■ 

That  in  viev/  of  the  unique  services  .rendered  to  the  Cor.imon- 
wealth  by  the  Berean  School,  the  Che^mey  Trainini_-  School  for 
Teachers,  the  Dov;ninr:tov/n  Industrial  School,  and  Lincoln 
University,  and  in  viev^r  of  their  need  ■for  more  funds,  that 
Your  Honorable  Bodies  mod<:e  substantial  increases  in  the  ap- 
prcipr iations  ^iven  these  institutions. 


■■•    '  ^'      '  Employm.ent  "     .      ■    :  ••;..^r    j  .    ■    .  ■ 
-  ,  .      ■  .       :  -  .-^^   r  r  -  r    .  ■  ■  •.; 

The  passage  of  legislation  which  v/ill  implonont  Executive 
Order  8S02 ,     This  has  already  been  done  in  r.ther  Middle  Atlantic 
states  and  has  {Treat ly  improved  the  status-  of  Nc^ro  labor 
thereby  p.ronot in^r  the  war  effort  and  building  .mor-ale .  '  -i 

■  ,  -   '       ■      .  ■  ^         ■   -       ■      ■  ■ 

■  The  enactment  of  le3islation  to  supplor^ont  the  above, 
recomjnendat ion  v/hich  v/ill  prohibit,  dis'cr ininat ion  in  all  - 
types  of  employment  on  account  .:f  race  or  religion  in  public  .. 
utilities,  and  all  other  ar:encies,  insta;ut  ions ,  and    .      ,  •'  . 
or^-anizat ions  i^/hich  ' are taz-aidod  or  tax-supported,  .. 


The  am.endment  of  the  present  Labor  Relations     Act  in  the 
definitio.n  of  a  labor  or.^anizet ion  setting  forth  the  procedure 
for  determining  the  existence   ^r  n-'n-existence  of  a  labor 
organization  based  upon  dis cr im^inat ion  ov  non-discr im.inatory 
practices  on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  national  origin^ 
that  will  operate  to  recognizo  bona  fide  xoetitioners  charging 
discriminatory  practices  by  a  labor  organization. 

■   The  enactment  of  legislation  which  v/ill  provide  the 
necessary  machinery  to  enforce  item.  1,  2,  and  3  above. 

That  such  a  body  be  cor.posed  cf  representatives  from,  the 
two  major  labof  organizations,  industry,  the  Governor's  office, 
both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  representatives  of 
the  Negro  population  not  included  in  the  above  classifications. 


/ 
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,  That  your  Honorable  Bodies  and  H,s  Excellency  memorialize 
the  President  and  the  Congress   of  the  United  States  to  enact 
the  necessary  legislation  for  the  e sta.blishment  of  a  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Corimission  having  a  status  similar  to 
the  National  Labor  Relatio^ns  Board.- 


Civil    Rights  ., 

■  li  "■  ■  ■  ■■■■ 

That  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  or  som.e  other 
agency  under  State  jur isdict icn,  be  charged  v/ith  the  responsi- 
bility of  investigating  and  receiving  com.'olaints  regarding  the 
violati-n  of  the  Civil  Rights  Law  '-f  the  State. 

•   That  the  Departments  ^^f  Health,  Welfare,  Public  Assistance, 
Labor  and  Industry,  Education,  Public  Instruction,  etc.,  place 
qucILified  Negroes  on  their  several  advisory  boards,  staffs, 
and  in  other  positions. 

It  is  expected  that  such  Negro  employees  render  services 
to  all  citizens  of  the  State  and  shall  not  be  specifically 
charged  .vvith,  "Negro  affairs".     Hov.revor,   in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  such  Negroes  v/ill  be  in  a  position  to  advise  regard- 
ing the  unequa].  sufferings  of  the -Negro  population.  . 


\-  M  HISTORICAL  ,SI<ET.CH       -■•    '  - 

There  was  slavery  in  Pennsylvania  as  early  as  1639. 
The  first  slaves  were  most  likely  owned  by  the^  Dutch  and.    -  ■  • 
Sv/edes.     In  1639,     Ccinclesse  wounded  a  soldier  at  the  Dutch  '• 
settlement  of  Port  Amsterdam]  as  punishment  thereof,  he  was  -  ■' 
sentenced  to  :serve  among  the  blacks  on  the  South  River,  now 
the  Delav/are,     In  1644,  Governor  Printz  had  a  Negro,  Anthony, 
in  his  employ  at  Tinicum.     He  made  hay  for  the  cattle  and 
accompanied  the  Governor  on  his     yachting  trips.     In  1657, 
vice-director  Alricks  is  recorded  as  having  employed  Negroes, 
and  in  1662  vice-director  Beeknian  requested  the  Dutch  governor, 
Stuyvesant,  to  send  him_  Negro  v/orkers.    The  V/est  India  Cotnp any 
contracted  to' furnish  fifty  Negroes  to  work  on  the  lovirlands  . 
along  the  Delaware  in  1664,     Negroes  v/ere ,  therefore,  a  •: 
definite  part  of  the  population  when  Penn  arrived  m 
Philadelphia  in  1682.  ■■■  .■ 

Although  there  seems  to  be  no  positive  records  shov/ing  • 
that  the  Penn  Colonists  brought  slaves  with  them,  som.e  of  v.:.--,. 
them  soon  obtained  slaves  after  their  settlement  here,  ,  ■  : 

Beginning  in  1634,  tv/o  years  after  the  founding  of  the  Colony, 
there  .is  ample  evidence  that  the  Quakers  held  slaves.  William 
Penn  him.sclf  held  slaves.  Negroes  were  useful  in  "cutting- 
doim  trees,  building,  plowing,  and  an.  y  t;;7pe  of  labor  that  is.  . 
required  in  the  first  planting  of  a  cou-ntryJ'  However,  there' 
was  a  provision  in  the  Ghartur  to  the  Proe  Society  of  •  .■  .•.  „  ■: 
Traders  which  permitted  a  master  to  free  his  slaves  after.  . 


2  ;  .  ,' 

they  had.  worked  out  their  term  of  indenture  service.  By 
1700  slavery  was  an  established  and  recognized  institution 
in  Pennsylvania;  in  that  year  it  was  recognized  by  law. 
Moreover,  by  this  tme,  Negroes  were  of  sufficient  importance 
to  merit  special  attention  at  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  the 
Society 'of  Friends.     Penn  himself  said  that  "his  mind  had 
long  been  engaged  for  the  benefit  and  welfare  of  the  Negroes, 

The  first  special  legislation  occurred  when  the  City 
Council  of  Philadelphia  passed  a  law  "against  tujuultuous 
gathering  of  Negroes  of  the  old  tov/n  of  Philadelphia  on  the 
first  day  of  the  wreek."    Under  thiy  law,  the  officers  were 
supposed  to  arrest  Negroes  "i,^.om  they  should  find  gadding 
abroad,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  v/ithout  a  ticket  from 
their  master  or  mistress,  or  not  in  their  company,  to  carry 
them  to  jail  and  tliere  to  cause  them  to  remain  that  night 
and  without  meat  or  drink,  or  to  cause  them  to  be  whipped, 
publicly".     In  1700,  special  colonial  legislation  pertaining 
to  Negroes  began.     Penn  him.sclf  was  the  author  of  some  of  it 
and.  approved  of  much  of  the  legislation  of  v/hich  he  was  not 
author.     In  1725-26,  Penns^^ivan  ia '  s     "Black  Code"  w^as  passed; 
it  was  entitled,;   "An  Act  for  the  better  regulation  of  Negroes 
in  this  Province".     In  some  degree,  special  legislation  for 
slave  or  free  Negroes  in  Pennsylvania  continued  for  more  than 
a  century  after  the  "Black  Code"  was  enacted. 

In  general,  during  the  Golonis-.l  period,  and  until  1780, 
v/hen  slavery  was  abolished  in  Pen.nsylvania,  the  law  made  a 
distinction  betv^een  a  Negro  slave  and  a  free  Negro;  between 
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a  slave  and  a  white  servant  of  the  limited  debtor  slave  class c 
There  vjcro  also  various  regulations  regarding  free  Negroes  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania.     For  the  most  part,  ?.'cgroeCj 
v/hether  slaves  cr  free,  v/cre  restricted  in  their  liberties  and 
'«7erc ,  very  often,  given  different  penalties  from  v/hites  who 
committed  the  same  offense.     These  la;7S  had  the  effect  of  a 
blaxk  and  white  society  and  also  an  accompanying  black  and 
white  legal  code  within  the  same  geographical  boundaries. 
Err,  R.  R,  Wright  j,  Jr.,  sum.marized  the  situation  as  follo\/s? 

"So  far  as  the  laws  of  the  colony  go,  there 
-is  evidence-  that  Pennsylvania  took  but  little  ■. ••.  - 
legal  notice  of  the  fact  that  Negroes  m.ight  be 
"  morally  improved,  '  There'  v/ere  laws  on,  the  ■ .  ■  : 

statufe  books  of  the  colony  and  state  for  nearly 
a  hundred  year's,  which  .v/erc  calculated  only    to    ■.  . 
inspire  Negroes  v/ith  fear,  to  discourage  in- 
'  ~  dividu.al  initiative  on  their  part^  to  .emphasize^  - 
the  difference  between  whites  and  blacks,  to 
create  a  status  of  inferiority  f or  .:the  Negro,    .  . 
the  effect  of  v/hich  v/as  to  put  even  the  free 
Negro  beneath  the  whito-^  servant.     Althou.gh  h 
every  pr  ot  e  c  t  i  on  Yi?a  s  t  lir  own  ar  o und  wh  1 1  o 
women,,  there  was  no  hint  of  protection  of. 
;    ■      Negro  v/om.en  against  white  men  or  against  m.en 

of  their  own  race.     So  far  as.  the.  laws     of      .  ..■  .-  ;  ■ 
Pennsylvania  were  concerned,  the  Negro  woman 
■  '     was  not  recognized  to  have,  any  virtue.  The 
one  effort  made  hj  William  Penn,  in  1700,  to 
'     give  moral  standing  to  the  Nagrces  by  regu-      ;". :.  .• 
lating  marriage  among  them,  was  defeated  in 
the  Assem.bly  and  there  the  matter  rested  for  ■  ,  .'' 

many  years.     The  beginning  of  the  Negro  race 
■   in  this  State  v.-as  under  a  m^oral  handicap  as^  "  ;.  ■:'  • 

well  as  an  economic  handicap."  (1) 


Wright,-  R.  R.   Jr.,  THE  NSQRC  IN  PENNSyE/M'IA,  P.  12 
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'■'        ttespite  all  this,  on  the  whole whether  slave  or-  free, 
iTegroes  were  treated  hotter  in  Pennsylvania  tlian  iri  most  ' 
other  colonies ,     This  was  diao  to  a  number  of  re as-ons  .  First, 
■although  the  Quakers 'held  slaves,  on  purely  religious  grounds, 
they  were  never  satisfied  v/ith  the  institution  of 'slavery. 
They  always  kept  in  r:i.ind  the  principle  cf  brotherhood.     Thus  , 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  recorded  protest  against  slavery 
■was  made  in  1688  hy  the  German  FTiends  of  Germantown  under  ,the 
leadership  of  '  Daniel  Past crius  »     From  then  on,  niainerous -'- 
prctests  i-a^ainfet  slavery  were  rej^'istered  '  In  the  various  . 
Monthly,  Q,uai-terly,  and  Year ly -Meet  in^js  of  the  Friends  ,  These 
protests  gradually .  developed  5,nto  positive  offdrts  to  suppress 
and  restrict  the  slave  tirade,  to  manumit  slaves,  and  the 
enacting  of ■ legislation,  in  1730,  to  abolish  slavery  as  an 
institution  in  tlie  Colony  of  Pennsylvania.  ^'^ 

Second,  in  addition  to  and  perhaps  overlapping  the  • 
opposition  to  slavery  on  religious  gro-unds  v/as  the  '  opposit  ion 
to  slavery 'on  philosophical  grounds.  '  The  -pr ihc iple  of  freedom, 
equality,  and  fraf^ornity  which-  created  the  French  Revolution 
had  m.any  strpng--adherents  in  PennsylVcani^.     Although  the 
Philadelphia  area,  under  the  leadership  cf  the  Quakers, 
pioneered  in  the  mxA/'ement  for  freedom.,  the  nature  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvaiiia  frontier  was  against  the  development  cf 
slavcryo     Democracy  was  an  .Integral  part  cf  the  life  at  the 
forts  and  m_ilitary  stations  of  the  settlers  c     The  general  love 
for  democracy  and  civil  liberties  tended  to  deve lop  an . ant ipathy 
toward  increasing  the  number  of  slaves. 
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■■'  Thirds  'it  is  possiblG  that  the  part  i/v-hich  Kegroes  played 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  helped  to  develop  a  sentiment  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.     At  the  start  of  host ilit ies  ^ "'all  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  held  the  sentiment  of  the  -Massachusetts  '■  ' 
Committee  of  Safety  that  .use  of  Negro  -troops  against  the 
British  v/ou Id  "reflect  dishen-or  en  the  American  colonies", 
Washington^  on  his  ov/n  protest  and  instruction  from  the'  • 
-Gent inental  Con^iress,  had  discharged  all  Negro  militiamen, 
•Tree  and  slave.     H clever ,  when  the  practice  of  enlisting 
-slaves  oy  promising  fruo:dcmL  Y'ICib  adopted  by  the  British,  V/ashing 
■■'ton  revoked  his  order  j  and  everyone  of  the  -thirteen  colonies 
sent  Negro  troops,  who  t]:'Gn  fought  side  by  side  with"  white 
soldiers ,  '"-^    '    •-    ■■■■''■'■    -/a..-    ■■  •■.  ,         :  ■■■    ■-..:.■■    ■■/       .    .  =  •.  ... 

■  ■■■■■'  Fourth  ,  and  V  cry  imncr t :.nt  ^  is  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
slaves,  their  ■care,  the  responsibility  Incurred  "oj  slave 
m.asters  In  case ,  of  ^siclaie.ss  cr  of.  committing  crime,  the  nature 
of  the  climate.,  t  he ' .t  fpo  of  '  Vvcrk  done-,'  all  combined  to  give 
the  effect  that  slavery  .v.-as  .unprofitable  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  viras  espe.cially  true  in  the  western  part  of  theSbate. 
The  average  frontier  farm^  contained  only  ab cut  thirty  acres. 
Not  one  cr  op ,  but  mp.ny  different  crops  were  harvested  on  a 
single  farm-  given  the  hardin^^ss  of  the  frontiersman  and  his 
meager  moans ,  the  -expense  and  trouble  of  slaveh elding  was  not 
appealing.     In  1790,  the  average  cost 'of  a  -slave  was  ^200 ;  by 
1815,  |250;  and  in- 1850/  |a, 000.     Maintenance  costs  also 
presented  serioiis  obstacles. 
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Another  ch.iractG^riso 5.c  of  the  frontier  comr:iunity  v/as 
the  advanced  development  of  coDifiercc  and  industry.     The  need 
for  semi-okillcd  workers  excluded  moct  slaves  as  they  virere  not 
trained.     Hovi^ever,  some  v/ere  found  in  the  textile  establish- 
ments, distilleries,  iron  foundries,  etc.;  some  v/ere  shoe-  ; 
makers,  harbors,  cooks,  etc.     Certain  industries,  such  as  , 
fur  trading,  cattle  raising,  and  shipbuildino;,  were  adapted 
more  to  the  emplo^^iient  of  indentured  servants  than  to  slavery. 

On  the  Vv'hole,  white  servants  v/ere  more  profitable.  More- 
over, white  Ir.bor  soon  pro;tested  against  com.petltion  v/ith  slave 
labor  and  had  laws  passed  proventins  the  hiring  out  of  slaves 
by  their  masters.     Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  at  length  on  the 
subject  of  the  expons ivenc ss  of  slave  labor  as  compared  v/ith 
cheap  white  labor  in  Britain.     In  his  characteristic,  keen, 
anal^i: ical ,  one:  practical  way.  Franklin  argued s  •  ■  ' 

"It  is  an  ill-grounded  opinion  that  by  the  ..... 

labor  of  slaves,  America  m.ay  possibly  vie  in 
cheapness  v/ith  Britain.     The  labor  of    slaves  •,.  ...... 

can  never  be  so  cheap  as  the  lobor  of  workinrr 
mon  in  Britain,    Any.  one  may  com.pute  it.  . 
Interest  is  in  the  colonies  fre.m  6  to  10  per        -  ' 
cent.     Slaves,  one  with  another,  cost  thirty.  , ,  . 

pound.s  of  sterling  per  head.     Reckon  then  the         '  ' ' -' 

  interest  on  the  first  purchase  of  o.  slave,  the   .,  , 

insurance  cr'  risk  of  his  life;  his  clothing 

and  diet,  expenv^e  in  his  siclo-ioss  and  loss  of  .> 

time,  less  by  neglect  of  ousiness   ( neglect'  is 

natural  to  n.  man  who  is  rut  to  be  benefited  ...  =       .,  ■ 

by  his  own  care  of  diligence,)  expense  of  a 

driver,  to  keep  him  at  woi'k  and  his  pilfering  ..       ..  .  :  ,-  ..  ^ 

from  tim.e  to  t  im,e  ,  almost  every' slax^e  being  ''' 

a  natiiral  thief,  rxyic.  compare  the  ■.■/hole  .• 

amount  v/ith  the  wages  of  a  manufacturer  of  ■' . 

iron  or  v/ocl  in  E.ngland  you  v/ill  see  that.'  •       ;  ;• 

labor  is  much  cheancr  there  than  it  even 
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ean:be  loy  t]n.e  I^egrces  here."  ,  .  ,  /  i:/^'' 

'  .     .These-  and  ctlier  roasoris  account  for  the-  abolit ion  ■  of  •. 
slavery  in  Penncylvaiiia,  ;•  .Thus ,  .•■on- -March  1,  .1780,  eighteen- 
^months .  bof  ore  t  he  ^siy:'renc3,er  of  Cormvallis  at  Ycr.ktov.Ti,  Pennsyl- 
vania par^sod  "An  Act  for  the  Grad-iial  Abolition  of  Slavery";^ 
,v;hich  provided  that  no  child  born  in  the  State  thereaftor  should 
■be  a  sl.ave.     However,  those  .Nogroes.  cr  mulattoes  born  of  slave 
•  mothers  were  to  be,  held  as  bond  .servants-  until  23  ^/oars  of  age. 
Ten  years  after  the  pass a^-^e  of  this  lav/,,,  387-  slaves  were  re- 
corded 5-n  Philade Iphia I  by  1797,  a  vast  majority  --^f  these  had 
been  freed.     The  dawn  o:f  the  .u ightoenth.  centur y  .  f  oimd  this 
number  decreased  to  85,     In  1820,  rthere  were  7 ;   in  1840,  2; 
and  by  1350  there  were-  none.     In  Allegheny  County,  in  17 90-, 
there,  v/ere  -159  slaves  -;  in  1300,  79,;   in  1S10-,  24;  in  1850,  27; 
and:  in  1840  there  vrore  none.  ■•    ;,    ;\     ^    ,  -  ^_ 

.-.    The,  f  ig-ht  .t o  abol-ish, . s lavery  was  not  conf  ined  to-  the  .. 
Friends  nor  to  Penns 3''lvan2a-..    However,  the  Friends-  v/ere.  the- 
most  y/ide,ly  _l.qQ.ov{n  .gr.eup  in  the  abolit  ion  movenent ,  v/hich  ,;;f  pund 
mqiny  ardent  supporters  among  persons  of  all  religious  faiths. 
On,,.Aprii.  14,  1775,  a  few';  Friends  ,m.ot  _.at  .the  .  Sun  T-avern:  in. 
■Philadelphia  and  organized  the-  Pennsylva-nia  Anti-Slavery; 
•Society.  ■  ;Hewbeit,  the  boginnlng  of  the  Revolution,  a  few.  To- 
days later,  -deferred  their  v/oi'h  until  the  .close  of -the  v/ar. 
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Thoy,  then,  organized  cn  'February  10,  1784,  at  v/hich  time  they 
enrolled  other  Friends  v/ho  wished  to  participate'  in  the        ■  ^  .  ■ 
ahclition  mcvernerit.     In  1737,  a  revicich  of  the  society's  ■ 
constituticn  admitted  those  who  were  not  Friends',  Extending 
the  scope  of  its  work  in  1789,  it  changed  its.^hane  to  The  "■ 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
the  Relief  of  Free  Negroes  Unlawfully  Held  in  Bondage,  and  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  African  Race.     Benjamin  Franklin 
was  the  first  president  of  the  nev;  organization.  •.: 

•  Upon  the  invitat5:ch  from' the  Nev/  YoTk  abolition  group", 
the  Philadelphia  groLip  joined  in  a-  convention  v/hich  met  in-'- 
Philadelphia  January  1,   1794.    ..This  /"imer  lean  Convention,  as 
it  v/as  called,  v/as  the  first  of  its  kind.     Nearly  all  the. 
"leaders-were  Negroes.,     The  object  of  the  Convention' was  the 
elimination  of  slavery.     Each  Thursday  the  P£rms_vlvania  Free- 
man ,  the'  official'  organ  of  the  Convention  was  issued.  A 
second  anti-slavery  society,  which  became  quite^ militant , 
was  organized  in  Philadelphia  in-  December ,  1833,  at  the  .' .  :  " 
Adelphi-a-' Building,  Fifth  Street  below  Y/alnut.  '   Negroes  and 
Quakers-  composed  thiri'  American  Anti-Slavery'  Society,  which^  '. 
had  representation  frcmi.  ten  states  o     John  Greenleaf  l/Vhittier, 
Lucretia  and  . 'Jam-OS  Mot  t ,  Robert  Purvis,  William.  Lloyd  Garrison, 
and  Passmcre  Williamson  were  among  those  present..         '       ■  ■.■  * 

Both  the  Pennsylvania  r;jid  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Societies  sought  to  reduce  slavery  by  assisting  slaves  to 
escape.     This  was  accom.plished  through  the  Underground  Rail-  ■ 
road,  vi/hich  established  definite  mutes  of  travel  in  or  near 


Philadelphia  about  1805.     Fugitives  v/ero  sent  to  Philadelphia 
from  various  places;  from  this  point,  V'/illiarn  Still  sent  them 
on  to  New  York, whence  they  were  sent  from  place  to  plq.ce.  until 
they  reached  Canada,     Those  who  helped  slaves  to  escape .by 
means  of  this  method  ¥/ere  lanov/n  as  "station-keepers",   or  ' 
"conductors".     In  Phi  lade  Iphia, ' s  ome  of  the  fcrem.ost  in  this 
group  v/ere  Jacob  G.  Vto.it  c,  Harriet  Tubm.an,  James  Fort  en,  John 
P,  Burr,  Thon.as,  Earle,'  James  Gould  Bias,  Rev,  Vi/illiam.  H.  ■• 
Furness,  Stephen  Smith,  Robert  Purvis,  and  William^  Still.' 

The  first  organized  society  of  the  Underground  Railroad^  "-^ 
in  Philadelphia  vvas  the  .Vigilance  Comm.ittee  formed  about  1838 
Vi^ith  Robert  Purvis,  president;  and  Jacob  C,  Wriite,  secretary.  ' 
Antagonists  of  s lavery  ■provided  funds  whenever  the  need  arose. 
The  Comm:ittee's  v/ork  was  greatly  aided  by  a  Negro.  w,oman  and  a 
white  market  woman  in  Baltimore,  a.nd  by  the  son  of  a  slave-  ' 
holder  in  Nov/  Bern,  North  Carolina.       Som.chow  those  .v/omen 
managed  to  obtain  bona  fide'  passports  for  escaping  slaves.,  ' ■ 
v/ho  then  returned  them  for  use  by  other  slaves.     The  New  Born  '  ' 
helper  mo.neuvered  slaves  upon  lum.ber  vessels  sailing  betv/een 
that  city  and  Philade lx)hia .     Here  they  were  met  and  secreted 
by  members  of  the  Vigil&xnce  Gomm.ittee  until  a  projpitic-us  ■time 
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Additional  data  on  the  abolit ion  incvem.eiit  can  be  found  in: 
Jackson,   JosoT)h,  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PEIIADEI^PHIA,  Volume  1- 
Sicbert,  W.H.,  THE  UNDERGRONND  RAIUiOAD  FROM  SLAVERY  TO  FREEDOM 
Sm.edley,  R.C.,  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD  IN  CFii^STER 

AND  NEIGHBORING  COUNTIES 
Still,  Williaui, THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD      "  .  ' 


to  speed  them  on  their  v/ay,'    This  Comsilttee  .  existed  until  " 
the  Emanoipation  Proclamation  v/as  issue'd.     During  its  last 
ten  years  It  aided  hundreds  of  ITegroes-  in  their  escape  to 
Freedom.'  ■•  ■'  ■  •■'   ■'  ■■  '  ■•  ■ 

■   Abolition  movement's  aroused  in  many  v/hites  an  embittered 
attitude  tov/ard  the  Negro  v;hich  resulted  in  man:/  riots  through- 
out the  State.     It  must  also  be  pointed  out ■ that  there  were 
thousands'  of  lav/-abiding  v/hites  in  both  the  North  and  the'' 
South  v/ho  opposed  slavery  but  who  also  did  not  v/ant  ■  the  Negro 
in  this  country.     One  plan  to  get  rid  of  Negroes  v/as  that  of 
their  colonization  som.ev;here  outside  of  the  borders  of  the'"  ' 
United  States.     This  movement  began  as  early  as  1317.     The  '''"  ' 
idea  of  colonization  brought  fear,  resentment,  and  spread 
panic  among  thousands  of  free  northern  Negroes.     Many  of  them 
'believed  that  they  v/ere  t o  be  forcibly  oqoorted  to  Africa'  or 
elsev/here.     Hundreds  of  them  fled  to  Canada.     Although  m.any 
Friends  came  to  the  rescue  of  free  Negroes,  Negro  leadership 
in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  York,  Columbia,  Harrisburg  and 
■other  parts  of  the  State  began  to  oppose  this  mcvement .'  These 
leOuders,  as  v/ell  as  the  vast  mxijority  of  other  Negroes,  felt 
that"  Inasmuch  as  the^r  had  been  born  in  this  country,  reared 
here  and  spoke  the  comiTion  language,  they  were  as  much  "American 
as  v;ere  their  v/hite  fellcvv  ccuntr;-,nnen  who  desired  to  remove 
them.  .,       ,    . .      .  .•   .  ^      r  ■:■  ■ 

Nevertheless,  by  1838,  there  v;ore  more  than  a  score  of 
colonization  societies.  Thus,  the  pre sum.pt ion  th'at  the  re- 
moval of  the  Negro  v/ould  be  best  f  or  both  rade\s  'Had  becom.e  ' 
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quite  prevo.ient  among  a  certain  element  cf  whites.     Only  free 
or  freed  Negroes,  however,  were  to  be  colonized.     The  American 
Colonization  Society'-  was  the  most  povrerful  of  these  coloni- 
zation movements.     It  aimed  to  transport  all  free  Negroes  who 
desired  to  go  to  Liberia.     However,  on  the  whole,  colonization 
was  a  failure,  for,  in  spite  of  all  the  scntim.ent  in  favor  of 
and  much  official  pressure  behind  the  movem.ent ,   less  than 
12^000  Negroes  wero'sem:  to  Africa,     Vifnile  the  colonizers 
we:r^e  busy  sending  v/illing  free  ,N\.  groes  back  to  Africa,'  the 
abolitionists  v/ere  seeking  to  end  slavery.     It  is  '  interest  ing 
to  note,  however,  that  shortly  before  the  Civil  War,  coloni- 
zation was  still  being  advocated.     Horace  Greeley  and  some 
other  Republican  leaders  design.ated  Central  Am.erica; 
Benjo.min  Lundy  proposed  Haiti,.  Mexico,  and  Texas.     A  fourth 
plan  suggested  Canada.,   Hov;evor  ,  ,  ever  y  proposal '  v/as  rejected 
by  the  Negro  leaders,  ¥JhO;  were  .  supported  strongly  by  such 
white'  leaders  as  William.  Lloyd  Garrison.     Then,  shortly  after 
the  Civil  War,  President  Lincoln  called  a  group  of  Negroes 
together  in  Washington  and  advocated  some  plan  whereby 
Negro    A.mericans  m.ight- be  separated  from  v/hite  Am.ericans. 

.   Riots  v/ere  often  resorted  to  as  a  m.eans  of  driving 
Negroes  away  fromi  the -State,     They  v/ere  especially  violent 
in  Philadelphia  between  1834  and  1842  while  the  abolition 
movem.ent  v/as  at  its  height.     During  these  occurrences  Negro 
dv/ellings,  halls,  and  churches  v/ere  frequently  destroyed, 
and  t  he  Negroes  them.selves  severely  beaten  and  som.etimes 
killed.     One  especially  vicious  riot  took  place  around  the 
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.middle  of  July,  1835,  lasting;  tv/c  or  three  days..     A  white 
mob  set  fire  to, a  whole  row  of  houses  on  Eighth  Street  be low 
wh.3.t  is  now  Bainbridge.    However,  quick  v/ork  of  the  fireman 

^  saved  all  but  one  of  these  Negro  hones  from  complete  de- 
struct  ion.     The  following  day,  many  Negroes  moved  from  the 

.locality  or  locked  up  their  homos  end  sou,-^ht  safety  elsev/here, 
V/hen  a  mob  attempted  an  attack  upon  Negroes  on  St,  Mary's 
Stree.t  the  next,  evening,  they  found  them  armed  v/ith  razors,  ' 
knives,  bludgeons,  pistols,  bricks,  and  paving  stones.     Police  ■ 

.-intervened  and  thus  prevented  m.uch  clamnge  and  possibly  loss  of 
life  .r  ...  ■  ■    :■        ;.      •.■    '  •    -         •  ■■  •  . '  .  .  .  'i  ,  ■  ■        ■■■'■-'■[':  '' 

... .  By;1838  abolition  societies  were  thr^roughly  established 
in  various.  .  sect  ions  of  the  United  States.     In  Philadelphia/- 
hov/ever,  they  met.  much  opposition  in  securing  a  place  to  i.'-^'  , 
meet.     To  overcome  this  obstacle,  land  was  purchased  at     '■-■''■V;  J,. 
Sixth  and  Haines   (nov/  Quarry  Street)  and  Pennsylvania  Hall  ' 
was  ■  erected-.     On  Ma-^  14  of  that  ^roar,  it  was  dedicated,  and 
abolitionists  from  all  parts  of  the  country  wero  in  attendance. 
Infuriated  opponents  of ■  t'-^.e  movement  sot  upon  the  building  ^ 
and  its  occupants  a  few  nights  -later ,^  and  the  -ent ire  center 
of  the  building  was  destroyed  from  top  to  bottom.   .  •■'^  " 

.  Another  riot  occurred  during. the  'early  part  of  August, 
1342,  after  which  the  city  officials  made  some  effort  tO'"   'f-^^^  ' 
curb  lawless  outbreaks..    Peace  v/as  maintained  until  1849 
v/hen  rioting  broke  oii.t  anev^  -  lasting  for  a  day  and  a  night. 
The  militia  was  called  out  tvvice  before,  the  storm  was  allayed. 
These  riots,  racial  projudice,  and  economic  discr im5-nat ion  • 
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against  Negroes  drpve  r^any  of  theri  from  the'  city.  Records 
shov/  a  decided  decrease  ,  in  the  Negro  popuD.ation  of  Philadelphia 
between  1340  and  1850.     In  spite  of  these  difficulties, 
Philadelphia  Negroes  and  their  white  aloolit  ionist  friends 
continued  to  oppose  both  colonization  and  slavery  v/ith  much 
success.     In  terms  of  f inane ial' c ontribut ions  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting  slavery  and  colonization,,  holding  successful  con- 
vent ichs  for  the  purpose  .of  crystallizing  sentiment  against 
"Slavery  and  colonization,  leadership  in  interracial  societies 
opposing'  slavery  and  contributions  to  the  underground  railroad , 
Philadelphia  Negroes  v'ere  the  mos.t .  cut  standing  in  the  nation. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  Negro  and  white 
abolitionists  m.ade  great  contributions  also  to  the  cc;use  of 
freedom.,"    As  Pittsbui'^gh  \va.s  located  near  the  line  that  miarked  ... 
freedom  from  slavery,  moverxents  and  organizations  to  aid 
fu,s:itive  .  slaves  becam.e  stronc  there  .  .  The  years  between  1820 
and  1865  continued  the  struggle  for  huiman'  liberties  and 
finally  the  freeing  of  the.  Am.erican  Negro.     As  the  tov;Ti  and 
its  industries  grew,  Negroes  wanted  every  opportunity  for  free, 
healthjT"  and  haxop^?"  development  for  which  -they  had  come.     In  a 
ccmmjanit y  so  young,  wa:/s  had  t o  be -.assured  for  all  to  m.ove 
forward  together  <,     The  issues  of  slavery  were  not  always  clear 
in  the'early  years  of  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  lines 
dividing,  colonization  from  ^abolition' v^avered  and'  were  often 
erased  so  that  at  different  times  different  concoDtions  of 
each  were  expressed.     Colonization^-  anti-slavery,  and  abolition 
societies  sprang  up  over  night.     Nevvspapers  were  bought  up  and 
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edited  in  the  interests  of  the  Kegro  people,  slave  and  free.  ' 
Nev/spapers  and  magazines  v;ere  founded  in  their  interes-ts  loy  ' 
Negro  and  white,  editors;  pamphlets  v/ere  written  and  published; 
lecture  campaigns,  we're  organized,  .  :y:i  -I'V'  v; 

Gradually  the  manufacturing  interests  became  the ^radical 
ant i-slo.very  group,   ■'The  middle  ground  was  represented  by  the 
farmers  and,,  in,  the  city/  the  middle  class,  while  commercial  v 
and  banking  interests  sought  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  .,  How* 
be  it,     Pittsburgh  did  not  become  preponderantly  hostile  to 
slavery  until  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  v/as  passed.     Slaves  vjere':- 
held  in  the  Pittsburgh  region,  more  particularly  in  the 
counties  to. the  southwest- cf  the  city,  until  almost  .m-id-cen.tury. 
Although  the  anti-slavery  sent im.ont  may  have  developed  later  ■  •  ■ 
than  colon.izat ion,;  it  strengthened  more  rapidly.  ,  .l^Vhen.  the  '.''0. 
Fugitive  Slave  .Lav;,  v/as  passed  in  1850,  it  was  iinriediatoly-.  ;. .  i.  ■■  - 
denounced  because  abolition,  by  this  time,  had  become  the  c" 
primary  issue  about  which  the  progressive  group  centered:  their '■■ 
act5.vities„     The  Fremont  camlpaign  of  1856     em.phasized  "free 
speech,  free  prejss,  free  men  and  free  soil".    The  work  of  ■        '  ■ 
Theodore  Weld  in  Pittsburgh  v/as  quite  outstanding.     He  spent.-; 
weeks  evange lizing-  f or  anti-slavery,  not  by  a  single  meeting 
but  in  series,  his;  object  being  to  ascertain  the  exact  .position  - 
of  the  slavery  question.  '  .  '  ■     .'  ^  ;  '"I"- 

PlttsbLirgh  becar.e  a  center  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  as:.  .. 
the  North  became  determined'  that  the  slavery  issue  "must  be     •■  •,. 
settled  or  it  would  settle" t-ne  Union".     During  the  Vi/hig  County 
Convention,.  June,  1854,  the  slogan  adopted  v/as  "free  m^en,  free 
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labor  and  free  lands".     Those  nenbers  of  all  parties  v/ho 
v/ished  to  come  together  as  one  on  the  basis  of  preserving  a 
Union,  of  "free  men,  free  labor  and  free  lands"  began  to  call 
themselves  Republicans.     A' call  v/as  sent  out  for  a  Republican 
State  Convent  ion  v/hich  met  at  Pittsburgh,  September,  1855. 
Although  organized  in  1854  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  the  Republican 
party  becam.e  national  v.hen  it  met  in  Philadelphia  on  June  17, 
1856  ,  and  nominated' John  C.  Premont .     The  party  v/as  an  anti- 
slo.very  party  and  thus  united  ricst  anti-slavery  loaders  and 
movements.     Although  Freriont  v/as  defeated,  the  party  \'/on  at 
its  next  election  under  L3-ncoln,  the  great  emancipator. 

■■•    •   The  year  1847  v/as  miarked  by  great  anti-slaver^^  activity 
in  Pittsbiargh,     Impetus  to  action  was  given  by  the  visits  and 
speeches  of  Frederick  Douglass,  William.  Lloyd  Garrison,  and 
other  anti-slavery  speakers .     Dc^uglass  delivered  several 
speeches  ,  in  Teriperance  Hall,  "  Slaves ,  ' both'  singly  and  in 
groups,  fled  from  servitude  and -constant  o.ttem.pts  v/ere  made 
to  b_elp  them,  reach  their  goal.     Reports  of"  the  arrival  of  slave 
catchers  caused  great.',  excitement ,  not  only  am.ong  the  Negro 
people  but  amiong  white  abolitionists  as  well.     So  determined 
were  joint  groups  ,  of  Negroes  and  wliites  to  prevent  slave 
catchers  from,  succeeding;  in  the  comTi.unity,  tho.t  guests  arriving 
without  filear  identification  "were  scm.etimes  suspected,  . 

The  location  of  Pittsburgh  and  its  growing.  Negro  popu-  . 
lation  m.ade  it  an  active  station  on  the  Underground  Railroad. 
Organized  about.  1315  by  friends  of  the  sId.vq  ,   it  grev/  slov;ly  . 
from  a  system  of  trails  and  hideouts  into  a  unique  network 
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through  which  the  abolitionist s  - worked  tc  reGCue  runav/ay  slaves . 
The  abolitionlstis,  its  chief  organizers,  claimed  for:  it  greater 
ef f ect ivehes's  than  the'  colonisation  noverient  cotild;,  clalni  for 
its  plan.     1/Vh.ereas  latter,  in  forty  j-ears:  the  colonization 
Liovencnt  had  sent  less  than  12,000  Negroes-  to  Africa,  in  the 
thirty  years  of  Unclergr oiind  Railroad,  botv/een  1850  and  18,60, 
through  Eastern  Ohio  alone  40,000  fugitives  vi/ere  aided  to  -' 
reach  frcedon'  in  Canada,     No  estimate  is  available  for  the 
traffic  through  Pittsburgh.     Because  of  Pitt sbiirgh ' s :  man^/" 
hills  cut  into  deep  hollows  and' surrounding  hills  v/ell  covered 
v/ith  trees,  it  cff creel  safe  hiding  places  for  fugitives. 
Additional  hiding  places  were  coal  pits,  caves,  and  houses 
fitted  v/ith  cellars  and  trap-  doors , '   At  night,  food  and";---:'  ■ 
clothing  were  brought  to  the  hidden  fugitives,     Tov/ard  the 
end'  cf  the  operation  of  the  Underground  Railroad,  an  under- 
standing v/as  reached  with  agents  who  v;ere  train  conductors  on 
steam  railroad  "lines  leading  out  of  the  city  whereby -Negroes 
provided  v/ith  specially  initialed  tickets  should  be  accepted 
as  passengers  and  not  questioned  unless  slave  catchers  were 
knc-^Tn  to  be  on  the  traiji.  ■-  •  /• 

'ic     TIE  GCNTRIBIJTI0N3  OP  irfiGRO  ABOLITIONISTS    -  '    '  ' 

.  :  Tho.t  friends  and  nanj/  other  whites:  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  freodora  is  v;ell  knov/no     These  persons 
deserve  far  more  praise  than  is.  generall-y  accorded  them,  by 
v/ritors  o";'  American  history  text  books.     Hov;beit,  few  people, 
v.hite  or  black,  realize  the  contributions  made  by  Negro,,- 
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abolitionists  anon.j  whom  Pennsylvania  Ne purees  v/ere,  by  far, 
the  most- -Outstanding »     From  the  biographical  sketches  given 
•below,  it  is  evident  that,  in  addition  to  James  and  Lucretla 
Mottj.  there  were  numerous .  other  Negroes  v;ho  were  .  outstanding 
-leaders  ■  in  the  cause  -  for  freedom.  -   Pennsylvania  Negroes^  held 
o.ffices  in  every  loading  abolition  society  in  the  nation./ 
They  gave  their,  time,  fortunes,  and  lives  to  the  cause.     ■  . 
Thousands  of  free  Negroes  all  over -the  State  gave  food,   -  .  ■ 
.shelter,  clothing  and  money  t-o,  escaped  slaves.     Often-  these 
apconplishments  v;ere  achieved  at  great  personal  risks  and 
s.acrificGs.    -Thus,  in  terms  of  -v olunc  of  services  and  •  .•  .•  ; 
sacrifices,  unheralded  Negroes  rendered  greater  services  than 
the  leaders,  vAicm  -we  have  honored.     Likewise  ^  Kegro  ojiti- 
coloni^zat ion  leaders  obtained  support  from^  thousands  of  free 
Ne.gr.oes  in  the  State.,    Often,  there  vjere  more  than  tv/o  - 
thousand ,  free  Negroe.s-  attending-  anti-slavery  and  anti- 
colonization  conventions  and  gatherings  in  Philadelphia,  In 
com.parison  to  the  size  of  the  free  Negro  popiilation,  Pittsburgh 
free  Negroes  wore  just  as  zealous  in  these  causes,,    Likev^ise , 
..thrpughout -the  State,  especially  in  York,  Colum.bia,  and. 
Harris.burg,  free  Negroes  made  significant  contr  ibut  ions  _  t  c  ^ 
the  cause  of  freedom, 

2.     PROGRESS  IN  RELIGION,  HEDICINE,  BUSINESS    '      '  . 
AND  IN  TliE  ARMED  FORGES  UP  TO  1900 

In  1679,  George  Pox  told  the  Friends  that  it  was  the 

duty  of  all  those  who  held  slaves  to  gi^^'e  them  religious 


instruction.     In  1693,  the  Eeithlan  Quakers  also  advised 
masters  to  provide  their  slaves  with  Christ iah'educat ion.  By 
1700,  Penn,  it  appears,  had- a  Monthly  Meet ihr:  established  for 
slaves.     Records  indicate  that  the  'Quakers  were  the  first  in 
Philadelphia  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Negro, 
Hoy/ever,  some  religious  o.ttention  was  given  Negroes  by  other 
sects.    The  Moravians  are  said  to  have  received  Negro 
¥j"orshipporG  on  equal  term.s.     To  a  certain  extent,  the  Lutherans 
did  also,  admD^nister ing  baptism  to  those  ariong  them.,..  Records 
give  m-cro-  definite  Imov/ledge  of  the  v;ork  of  the  Episcopalians 
in  providing  religious  instruction  for  the  Negro,     The  Christ 
Church  of  Philadelphia  placed  a  m..inister  in  special  charge  of 
their  instruction;  the  annals  of  the  Christ  Church  show  that  . 
Txany  Negroes  v/ere  baptized  there  within  a  period  of  70  years. 
In  other  parts  of  the  State,  especially  where  there  were  only 
a  few  Negroes,  they  frequ.ently  worshipped  with  white  congre-  ^ 
gations|  often  without  evidence  of  physical  or  psychological 
segregation,  .  ■  .'  ■    •  ' 

During  the  Colonial  Period  Vi/andering  Negro  preachers  ■ 
would  IT  each  to  sm.all  groups  of  Negroes  in  fields  and  orchards. 
During  the  eighteenth  century  such  m.cn  as  Anthony  Benezet, 
Joim  \¥oolman,  and  George  ?/]:iitof ie Id  added  to  their  work.  Hov/- 
ever,  as  the  century  drew  to  a  close  the  mxisses  of  Negroes  v/ere 
not  church-goers  or  Christians  in  anv  great  numbers.  In 
Philadelphia,  those  v/ho  did  attend  chLirch  worshipped,  for 
the  m.ost  part,  at  3t,  George's  Kcthodist  Church  at  Fourth  • 
and  Vine  Streets,     For  years,  free  as  well  as  clave  Negroes 
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v/erQ:  among  t]iQ'  v/ or  shippers  welccined..     Eventually  thore  ccvrie 
an  .inunlsration  fr on  the  ■  surr ouindln^  coujitry  side  which  greatly 
a-ugnente4  the  Negro  attendance.    'The  whites  did  not  fully 
approve  of  this  -trend  of  affairs  and  sought  to  compel  the 
colored  to  sit  in  the  gallery.     This,  ho\/ever,  did  not  meet 
with  the  satisfaction  of  the  Negroes.     Absalom  Jones  and 
Richo.rd  Allen  refused  to  v/orship  in  any  nlace  other  than 
their  regulai?  seats.     One  'Sunday  morning  they  were  pulled 
from  their  knees  by  ushers  while  praying.    They  left  the 
church  imxied-iately  and  were  followed  by  their  adherents.  This 
event  occasioned  establishment  of  the  first  independent  Negro 
church,  in  the  North,        ■■    ■         '  ■         ,  . 

A  small  group  miet  on  April  12,  1737,  and  formed  the  Free 
African  Society  under ■  the  leadership  of  Allen  and  Jones;  by 
1791  regular  religious  services  were  inaugurated.     They  met 
first,  at  private  Iiomes,  then^  at  Negro  schoolhouses .  They 
wavered  between  Quakerism" and  Methodism  for  a  time,  v/hile 
s  cme  ,,f  avored  the  Episcopal  Church.     Finally,  those  who,  v/ith 
Allen,  preferred  Methodism,  v/ithdrew  and  founded  the  Bethel 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  which  later  developed  into, 
the  African*  Methodist .  Episcopal  denom.inat ion;  it  is  the 
largest  and  most  powerful ' of  Negro  m.ethodist  dencminat ions 
today*.- .-.Those  who,  .with  Jones,  were  inclined  toward  the  .  .. 

Episcopal  church  founded  3t,  Thom-as  Episcopal  Church.  Bethel 
is_  the  m.other  .African  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in  the  Goiintry 
St,  Thomas  is  the  mother- Negro  Episcopal  church. 
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By  1794 J  Negroes  were  withdrawing  from  St,  George's 
church  in  large  numbers.     As  the  result  of  this  disturbance , 
a  mission  v/as  established  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
citjo     Prom  this  m.ission  grew  the  present  Zoar  Churchy  the 
first  Negro  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  country.,     Thus  j 
at  the  end  of  the  century^  there  'were  three  Negro  churches 
in  Philadelphia  each  of  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.     Thenceforth,  Negro  congregations  grew  through- 
out the  State . 

As  early  as  1788,  Negroes  were  serving  in  a  medical 
capacity  in  Philade Iphia ,     At  that  time,  James  Derhara  v/as 
practicing  medicine  in  the  cityo     Dr ,  Ben  jam-in  Rush  spoke  .     '■  . 
of  him  as  a  very  learned  man  and  a  skilled  physician.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Negro  physician  in  the  country. 

In  1793,  Philadelphia  was  sv^i-ept  by  an  epidom-ic  of  yellow 
fever  which  began  during  the  summer.     Between  the  first  of  . 
August  and  the  early  part  of  November,  there  were  m-ore  than 
4,000  deaths  recorded  in  those  graveyards  in  v/hich  records 
were  kept.     Although  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  m.any 
persons  died  of  yellov/  fever,   it  was  knovm  that  the  majority 
of  the  mortalities  were  its  victims*     Many  whites  fled  from  the 
city.  Matthew  Caroy^  v/ho  fled  also,  criticized  the  noble  work 
done  by  Richard  Allen  and  Absalom  Jones  who  remained.     Often ^ 
they  used  their  personal  resources  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Under  their  leadership  many  Negroes  assisted  in  caring  for  the 
sick  and  burying  the  deado     Their  efforts  were  greatly  commended 
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by  Dr.  Benjamin  Paish  In  a  letter  v/ritten  on  October  29,  IVQs!''"^ 
'i^}'-'-    Records  show  the  presence  of  Negro  physicians  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century^  though  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  century 
that  trained  Negro  physicians  began  to  practice  c     'iVhen  the 
first  convention  in  the  interest  of  Negro  rights  was  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  1331,  a  Di^ .  Belfast  Burton  v/as  one  of  the 
Philadelphia  delegates.     Little,  if  anything,  is  known  of  his 
medical  training;  however,  it  is  established  that  he  was 
connected  vvith  a  wholesale  drug  business  and  he  knev/  that 
line  of  work  quite  thoroughly.   "^"^^  ,  . 

Bleeding  W&.3  a  much  used  treatment  for  many  ailments 
during  this  period.     The  trade  directory  of  1853  lists  the 
names  of  Richard  Allen,  James  J.G,  Bias,  James  McGrummiill, 
Jacob  C,  Vyhite ,  and  Joseph  B-ass  as  bleeders  in  the  medical 
profession.     McCrummill  practiced  dentistry  also  and  is^ 
conceded,  by  some,  as  Philadelphia's  first  Negro  dentist. 
Bias  also  extracted  teeth  along  with  his  leeching,  or 
bleeding.     In  January,  1850,  John  S.  Rock,  a  trained 
dentist,  began  practicing  in  Philadelphia;  the  following 
year  he  received  a  silver  medal  for  unusually  proficient 
vi/ork  in  m-£p.uf acturing  artificial  teeth.    ^^'^     Another  earl3r 
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physician  waS  Albert  ¥,  Wilson  v/ho  acquired/  his  medical  -'r'* 
knowledge  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  vi/hile  a  janitor 
at  College  Halli"^^  During  his  eriplo'yment  in  the  li?J.3orat ory 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  Professor  John" M, ' Fr a zer  taught 
hi-m  hovv  to' prepare  the  apparatus  and  matesrials  for  '  ■ 
illustrating  lectures.     In  a  short  space  of ■  time ,  he  had    ; ' 
learned  to  make  al!  preparations  with  little  aid.    '    ^  '  '  ■  ■ -j 

■'     During  the   liist  half  of  the  .century^  trained  physicians 
and  dentists  l.)egan  work  in  th>j  cit^r.     One  of  the  earliest  of 
this  group  was  Dr.   Dcvid  Posoll,  who  acquired  his  medical 
training  at  the  -"Univorsitj'  of  Gottingen.     Ho  cam.o  to 
Philadelphia  shortly  P.f tor  roceivi.ng  his  degree  •In  1853 . 
Vi/hilc   Serving  with  the  Union  for  coo  ■•as  a  contract  surge  on 
ho  did  cornmondablo  ¥/ork  in  combating  yell ov/  fever.  •  After 
only  thirteen  yoarij  o'f  modical ■  service  ,  ho  died 'in  1877    '■  ,3 
at  the  age  of  44 o         Shortly  after  Dr.  Resell 's  arrival, 
Dr.  Rebecca  Cole  ••  completed  her  m.odical  course  'at  '  the 
Vi/omen's  Medical  College  in  1867.      -  Vtombn  physicians  met  ' 
with  little  faV'or  in  those  days  and  soon  she   .Bought  other 
employment,   ■    ■■  ■  •■    '  -.  ;■■.■■-•;■. 

Records  indicate  tliat  the  Negro  was  in  business  in  •. 
Philadelphia  at  l^^ast  as  early  as  1776  though  individual 
home  owners  were  scarce.     JAiririg  this  period,  a  Negro  knovm 
only  as  "Tom"  developed  a  business  as  a  community  baker  o'  He 

^    ^  ALUMH I  REGISTER  OF  T'^P  UNIVERSITY  op  PENN^SYLVANIA, 
PP.  309,  317v  32So  •  ■•     =  ■     ■  ■  ■■ 
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provided  lore  ad  for  the  Negro  population,  which  v/as  then 
located  in  Southeastern  Philadelphia.     There  Y/ere  also  many 
other  Negroes  In  other  parts'  of  the  State  v/ho  were  successful 
business  men  and  farmers.     Before  the  gradual  Emancipation 
Act  of  1780,  the  majority  of  Negroes,  slave  or  free  ^  v^ere 
field  "hands",  farmers,  house  servants,  textile  workers,- 
etc.     The  folloY/ing  accoLmt  is  enlightening?,    ;  .• 

"Hegroes  were  used  in  the  ironworks  from       '•" '■ 
the  early  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania 
history.     In  1727,  the  shortage  of  labor  v/as  " 
so  acute  that  the  ironmasters  in  the  colony  ., 
petitioned  the  Assembly  for  permission  to  im-'.. 
port  Negroes  free  of  duty  to  labor  at  their 
works.     The  petition  set  forth  th^it  the 
'difficulties  of  getting  laborers  and  their 
excessive  v/ages  are  a  great  discouragement 
and  hindrance'  to  the  development  of  the  iron 
manuf actu-re o     A  bill  permitting  Negroes  im- 
ported into  the  colony  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  laboring  at  iron'works  to  enter  duty 
free  failed  by  the  deciding,  vote  of  the 
Speaker.     Two  years  later,  however,  the  duty 
of  5  pounds  on  each  Negro  brought  into  the 
province  was  reduced  to  2  pounds.     This  v/as  a' 
concession  to  the  indus;tr ialists ,     A  fev;  years 
later,  ho¥7ever,  in  accord  vvrith  the  British  ■  .  -  "' 
policy,  notice  was  given  to  Deputy  Governor 
Gordon  that  he  should  not  give  assent  to  any     •■  ■■ 
lav/  im.posing  duties  on  Negroes  imported  into 
Pennsylvania  because  the  dut^?-  operated  'to  '  .  .     ■'  ■ 
the  great  discouragem.ent  of  Merchants  trading 
thither  from  the  coast  of  Africa.'  .  .      ■.  '  '•  ' 


"Wliile  Negro  slaves  and  , freed  Negroes 
"    usually  worked  at  menial  tasks,  yet  at  many 
ironv/orks  they  were  skilled  workmjon.  While 
fev/  skilled  Negro  v/orkers  were  found  at  the 
blast  furnaces,  man37'  v;ere  employed  at  the 
•    forges.     At  Green  Lane,  Durham ^  Martic, 
Mount  Joy  (Valley  Forge),     Charming  Potts-' 
grove  and  others,  they  performed  the  ■.. 
skilled  tasks  of  refining  and  drav/ing  ' 
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iron  into  bars'."  ^"^^  '  ;  - 


■ '  ■  ■'  Thus  ,  having  b-een  laborers  ,,  -fie  Id  "hand,s  "     farmers  , .  , 
small  bus ihB-s smen ,  and  domestic  se3?-V;ant,s  before  1730,  it  was 
only  natural  thct' -Hegroes  should  seek  the  t^/pe  cf.^A'ork  vifith 
which  they  were  most  familiar.,   They^^  therefore,  beca^iQ 
laborers,  domestic  workers,  etc.  •  Vi/hen  some,  of  them. had' 


acquired  suf  fie  ient .  capital,  they- ests,  blished  small  businesses 
of  the  service  type;  . such  ,as  barber  shops  ,., restaur antis  ,  and 
dressmaking  shops  .   ■J'rom,  such  ■•  investment's  ^  many  Negroes  be- 
came wealthy  J  notwithstanding' many  others  who  v/e  re  handicapped 
because  of  their  inability  to  borrow  funds  with'  which  to  expand. 
John  Lucas  and  V/il.liam  Riley  rwere  the  _out iStta'ndln'g: '  •shoemakers 
of  Philadelphia  aroun.d  the  first  quo.rter  pf  the  hineteenth 
ce.ntury.     Their  oust om-ers  Y/er<3  - chief ly  of  the  select  circle, 
A  score  of  Negroes  v/ere  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  sail- 
making  in  Philadelphia  during  the  latter  .part  of 'th'e 
eighteenth  century  and  into  the,  first  half,  of-  the'  nineteenth 
centur^^,     James  Forten  of  Philadelphia  acquired  a  f'ortune  of 
more  than  *'ilOO,000  from.-  this  trade.     The  appearance  of  the 
steam  vessels  made  this  trade  less  profitable.     Before  coal 
came  into  wide  use,  wood  was  the  chief  fuel.    , This  v/as  fairly 
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profitalDle  to  Negroes  because  they  o\vned  the  v/agons  v/hich 
Vj-ero  used  for  hauling;:.ear ly  in  the  ninetei'^nth  century,  they 
inaugurated  the  practice,  of  selling  Christmas  trees,- 

In  1838,  a-  survey  made  of  Negro  trades-  in  Philadelphia 
revealed  that  656  Negroes  wei'(?  engaged  in  57  different 
o.ccw.pations».    Basket  makers,  blacksmiths  ^  v/hitcsmiths  ^  brass 
founders,  caulkers,  coopers,  masons,  millers ,,  printers ,  rope 
makers,  ship  carpenters,  turners,  v/oavers  and  v/heelv/r  ights , 
v/ere  among. .the' tradesmen  recorded.     There  v/ere  also  a  dentist, 
a  brewer,  an  iron  forger,  .a  paper  maker,  a  potter,  a  stone 
cutter  and  o.  tin  plate,  worker  listed.-    Hairdressers;  :comiposed 
the  largest  group;  boot  and  shoemakers  came  :  next       In  addition 
m.any  Negroes  handled  such  .wares.,  as  soft  -soap,  brick^dust, 
coal,  v;ood,  sand^  ObC,,  along  the  streets  and  made  a  . good 
living  at  this  t^-pe  of  business*     Between  1790  and  1S20 ,  a 
large  portion  of  artisans  in  the  city  v«ere  Negroes,  since 
riany  becam.e  artisans  a.fter  freed.cm.  ,  Eowever  ,  ;  later  ^  because 
of  the  competition  of  foreigners  anc^.  the  ■  exclusion  of  Ne.groes 
f r  on  appr  entices  h  ip  s  in  n ew  Lrin d  s  o  f  s  k  i  1 1  e  d  1  ab  or  w  it  h  v/h i  ch 
they  were  imfamiliar  and  were  not  .given  the  opportunity  to 
learn,  these  fields  scon  became  closed  to  Negroes o 

After  the  riots  of,  the  oarly.  ..134p.ts„  econ.omic  ^cphdit  ions 
for  the  Negro  grow  worse ;  .for ,.  in  adaitijcn  .to  being  excluded 
from  new  industr,ies,  he  hact  been  pushed,  out  of  s 01:10  of  his 
former  vocations,,     Neyertbelesa.,  he.  still  he. Id  a  practical 
monopoly  in  the  dcmestic  field,  out  of  which  he  developed 
the  business  of  catering o     As  in  the  case  of  some  earlier 
business  undertakings,  m.oiny  Negroes  m.ade  fortunes. 
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Svi/eepjjig  chinneys  was  anothe-r  job  usually  performed  by 
Negroes  throughout  the  State.  The  following  story  and  poem 
hj  Dr.  Arthur  D,  Fraeff  are  ver^'^  interesting  from  many  angles  ? 

"'Jim'  Jackson  was  a  Negro  civil  war  veteran,  •  ' 

who  made  his  solitary  home  in  the  Blue  MoLintains 

north  of  Berks  County,  Pa.     He  eked  out  an  - 

existence  by  cliopping  wood  and  cleaning  chimneys 

for  the  Pennsylvania  German  farmers  in  the  neighbor*    .  .' , 

hood.     He  spoke  the  dialect  like  one  to  the 

manner  born  and  made  m^any  friends  in  the  villages  " 

which  lie  south  of  the  mountains. 

":-Te  feared  that  his  grave  would  go  unm.arked. 
He  appealed  to  his  friend  Jim  Kline  of  Bern-  ^   V' ■  ' 

ville  to  have  him  prom.ise  to  take  care  of  his  i 
grave  and  his  funeral.     Kline  prom.ised  and  saw  ■ 
to  it  that  Black  Jim  got  a  decent  durial  in  the 
Strausstown  (vi/hite)  Cemetery  (1899),  .  •  :  . 

"VJhen  K15-ne  grew  too  old  to  take  care  of  ■  • 
decorating  the  colored  mean's  grave  he  interest- 
ed several  other  persons  who  had  Imov/n  'Jim.'  and 
they  formed  the   'Jackson  Memiorial  Association' 
which  each  year  m.akos  a  pilgrimage  to  his  grave     •   -•  '  ... 
and  appropriate     services  hold. 


"Kline  too  has  died.     Each  year  the  pilgrims 
visit  Kline's  grave  at  Bornvillo.     The  custom 
is  to  visit  the  graves  of  all  deceased  members 
of  the  Association  and  -attend  to  appropriate 
de  c  or  a  t  i  on  s  f  or  Me  rsior  i  a  1  Da  y ,  " 

^ 

The  poem; 

"BLACK  JIM 

"As  black  as  coal  from  hc;ad  to  foot 

Encased  in  dusty  chimney  soot 

Black  Jim  is  the  dusky  chimney  sweep 

Clii-abs  chimneys  low  -  high,  wide  and  deep 

He  sweeps  and  scratches  hidden  nooks  - 

He  need  not  worry  how  he  looks  - 

Black  soot  J  Black  Jim  -  black  fire  place 

Black  dust  won't  shov^  on  black  Jim's  face. 
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"Tis  dark  vi/ithin  the  chiinnoy  walls 
As  dark  and  dank,  as  dust  that  falls 

-  To  cellar  floor  and  covers  Jim 
Prom  head  to  foot  and  limb  to  linib, 

;    The  only  light  that  comes  to  view 
Is  far  above  -  a  square  of  blue  . 
,         V^.ere  azure  clouds  float  idly  by 

Like  fleecy,  ships  that  sail  the  sky. 

"Jim  sings  and  v;/histles  while  he  works 
Inveterate  foe  of  filth  that  lurks 
In  crannied  crevice,  foul  and  thick 
Encrusting  red  clay  chimney  brick. 
Yet  while  he  sweeps  his  ...eye  espies 
The  cleanly  cotton  tufted  skies, 
-    Somewhere  far-off  God's  Heaven  beams 
Jim.  ponders  vaguely  lost  in  drean  s . 

■•    "'The  Negroes  and  the  white  folks,  too, 
Someday  will  meet  beyond  the  blue 
Fnere  heaven's  blessings  all  will  share, 
l^hat's  that  I  see  off  yonder  -  there? 
A  pile  of  bricks  -  a  chimney  top  - 
I'll  need  my  broom,  m.y  brush,  my  mop^ 
I  .:     For -see  that  roll  of  smoke  arise 

And  form,  a  black  cloud,  in  the  skies  J  « 

■         "'A  hearth  that  smioky,  cltiuds  doth  shoot 
\      ,    Must  needs  be  coated  thick  vtfith  soot 
An d  God  v/ i  1 1  need  a  ■  c h imino  y- s  we,; e p 
To  climb  and  clamber,  crav/1  and  creep 
Into  the  yawning  cavern  -  so 
That  clean  wiiite  smoke  to  clouds  may  grovir 
Instead  of  ,black  clouds  darkening  skies 
Soft  eiderdown  will  please  men's'  eyes', 

"And  so  today  when  clouds  are  blaclc 
■  '  Soot  laden  smoke  from  Heaven's  tack 
Enshrouds  the  earth  ~  unnatural  hue         '  •■ 
There's  lots  of  Vv'crk  for  Jim.  to  do.'  , 

-  •    Soon  blackish  clouds  are  tinged  with  v/hite 

i\nd  throiigh  the  darlmess  of  the  night 
The  stars  peep  out  beyond  the  rim  ' 
In  twinkling  tribute  to  Black  Jim.." 


,    The  first  attempts  am.ong  Negroes  of  Philadelphia  to  secure 
financial  advantages  was  tliroUgh  the  establishment  of  mutual 
aid  societies.      Membership  required  on  initiation  fee  and 
small  regular  payments.     In  case  of  sickness,  a  weekly  benefit 
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VJQ.3  paid;  in  the  event  of  death,  members  were  asses'sed  a 
stipulated  siiiii  to  help  defray  funeral  expenses  and  to  aid 
the  v/idow.     The  Free  African  Society,  founded  in  1737,  seems 
to  he  the  first  of  this  type  in  Philadelphia,     By  1358,  there 
v;ero  100  nimilar  small  groups  v;ith  a  total  membership  ,  of  7,448. 
They,  at  that  time,  hc.d -^'^10 ,02'6 after  having  paid  in  ^18,851 
and  given  out  ciJl4,172  in  benefits.     Diiring  the  next  ten  years, 
six  more  groupfi  were  form.ed  -  the-  memberships-  increasing  to 
almoct  3,000c     Later  hundreds  of  such  societies  were  in 
existence  through otit  the  States  Pittsburgh  being  the' city 
in  which  the  y  grow  rapidly  also.  ■-      •  ■ '  ' .  ; 

Negroes  shov/ed  a  decided  tendency  to  acquire  'propgrty 
during  the  nineteenth  century.     In  1821,  their  assessed  hold- 
ings v/ere  ^^112,464  with  a  real  value  of  J|281,162.  Excluding 
church  property,  by  1832,  the  real  value  had  increased  to        ,  . 
|357,000;  by  1348,  to  ^531, 209;  by  1855,  to  i|v2 ,635 ,6.93. ;  and 
by  1898,  to  !'^5 ,000 , 000 ,     Caterers,  domicstic  servants,  a  fevt; 
clerlts  in  public  service,  merchants,  etc.,  were  included 
among  the  owners.     Many  of  them,  ov/ned  their  homes  as  v/e,ll  as 
property  elsewhere.     In  1349,  Hegroes  omied  7,4>5  of  the," 
property  in  Philadelphia  County  and  5»5/o  of  the  property  in 
the  city  proper.     Before  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  .century, 
three  building  and  loan  associations  had  been  established. 
The  first  to  be  estcOolished  v/as  the  Century  which  was  founded 
October  26,  1836,     In  1838,  two  mere  were  established,  the 
Beroan  Building  and  Loan,  and  the  Pioneer  Association.  At-" 
tempts  were  made  to  counteract  the  evils  of  pawnshops.  Other 
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loan  organizations  Lco.me  int 0  existerice ,  tv/G..of  which  v/ere  .the 

■  Small  Loan  Associaticn  and.  ..the  Conservative....  .....  .....  . 

.X;        :Tvi/o -.of.  the -^wealthiest  .men,  irres.pective  o.f.ra.cej.  during 
the  nineteenth .  .century^  v/ere  Joseph  Cassey,  a. barber,  and 
Stephen  .S.mith,  .  a  ,  lumber  merchant  and  real  estate  dealer. 
Sm.ith  and  his  business  .  partner ,  v/illiam  Vl'hipper,  owned  sjp9,000 
.v/orth  .of  stock  in  the  Columbia  (Pennsylvania)  bridge.  James 
Port.en  was  e.stimated  to  be  worth  |100,000  in  1332.     His  son- 
in-lav;,  Robert  Purvis.,  was  the  second  largest  taxpayer  .in 
Ryberry.  ,  .Richard.  Allen  left  a^fortune  estimiated  betvi/een 

.,1^.30,000  and  |;40,00(:)  at  his  death;  William  Still  accumulated 
a  fortune  of  .|)200.,000.     During  .this  period  the  first  Negro 

.rriill5-miaire  in  the  coimtryj  Colonel  John  McKee.,  amassed  his 
fortune.     BenjamJ.n  Richards  of  Pitt.sburgh  made  ,  a  f  ortune  .  f  r  omi 
the  butchering  bLisiness;     Henry  M,  Collins  of  the  sa;'e  city 

.had  a  very  profitable  real  estate  business  and  V/illiam.  Good- 
rich of  York  had  a  considerable  investm.ent  in  railroad  stock, 
As  will  be  .noted  .from,  the    biographies,  of  leading  Negr.oes.of 
the  S.tate ,  a  num.ber  of  them  had  been  . thrifty  enough  to  amass 
what,  in.  their  day^.  was  called  "goodly"  sums  of  money.  , 

■  -V    Negr.ces  have  . part ic ipate.d  in  all  the  v/are  of  America.* 

in  each  instance,  Fennsylva.ni£ins  were  am.ong  those  v/ho  served. 
Many  of  those  Vi/ho  served  were  prominent  .in  Negro  and  ..national 
life,     C^TPus     Bustill  was.  a  banker  in  the  Revolutionary  Army; 

(1) 

Gardiner ,  Le .on  s  "Reference  to  Pennsylvania  Soldiers  In 
Vifars  of  the  Country-",     Typewritten'' art  icle  ,  repository, 
Historical  Society  cf  Pennsylvania/ 
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James  F.orten,  Sr.  ,  served  in  the  -Navy,  v-'- ,    He  joined  the  ■- 
Navy  in  1780  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  sailed  on  the  '^Royal 
Louis"  or  "Royal.  Louise" .     (Historians  differ  on  the  :iatter 


prisoners  wero;  not  excbanged,  but  were  placed  in  slavery  in 
the  West  Indies.     Forten  .escaped  this  fate .     The  English' 
captain  •': ,k- a.  fanc^'"  t  o  hin  and' kept  hiii  as  a  conpanion'' 'for 
his  son.    .  Ca;-'';:ir'.n.  Beasley  wished,  to  take.  Forten  to  England' 
and  ed:u;.utc  h;-j-!«.    lie  ■  refiised,,  however  >  insisting  that 'he  -  was  . 
a  prisoner  for  t-he  .lihorties  of  ,  his  country  and  v/ould  hot  •'' 
betray  it..    The  captain  then  transferred  him  to  the  frigate, 
"Old  Horsey",  where  he:  remained  a  prisoner,  for  seven  ndnths 
before  he  was  finally  re Iqased ,  ,  i"-'  ..^v.--'' 

In  the  absence  of  the  Logans  from  their  .hone  in  German^- 
t.oYW.,  t.wo  British  dr ago OH'S  arrived  to  destroy  the'  property.^' 
pinah,  the  slave  of  the  Logans,  sought  to  dissuade  them  from 
their  purpose..     Palling  in  this,  she',  gained  permission  to 're- 

m.cve  the  bedding,  clothing;-  and  ^her  per s on'--l  be long3.ngs  .  The 
British  dra.goo-ns  went  to  the  barn  for  straw  with  which  to  start 
the  fire;  in  the  meantime,  a  British  patrol  searching '  for 
deserters  or  laggiiig  soldiers  arrJ-ved  .on.  the  scene  ,  '   Dinah  • 
directed  them  to  the  barn  v/here  they  sei-zed:- the  alle'ged  - 


part  of  the  name.)     He  embarked  a  second  time  on  the  same  " 
ship- and  ;was  this  time  captured  by  the '  Brit isjiv  v>'ho  im.- 
prisoned  him  on  their  :ship^   "Amphyon"..   Usually  He  gr  o ..-■:'•••',-■.  ■ 


(1) 


Nell,  Wi  1 1  iam  C  .  ,  ,  TPIE ■  G  OLORFil.D  PATR LOTS  OF  Tm.  AIvIER IC AN 
REVCLUTION,'  ,FP.  166-75. 
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deserters  despite  their  protests.     T'he  home,   "Stenton",  was 
thus  saved  from  destruction.     Upon  her  death,  Dinah  was  huried 
on  the  estate.     In  1912,  a  tombstone  marking;  her  grave  was 
erected        the  Colonial  Dames,  the  Site  and  Flelic  3cciet3r  of 
Germant  ovin.     .  ■ 

"•         During  the  Vfer  of  1812,  Charles  Black  was  an  imprisoned 
seaman  aboard  an  English  ship.     He  refused  to  fight  against 
America;  consequently,  he  was  nut  in  irons  and  later  sent  to 
DartFiOor  Prisoix.     Through  an  exchange,  he  v;as  finally  able  to 
return  to  the  United  States  at  which  time  he  joined  the  fleet 
on  Lake  Cham;olain  and  served  under  KcDonough,     In  an  effort  to 
fort  if  27  Philadelphia  against  the  British,  2,500  Negroes 
organized  for  its  nrotection.     They  marched  from,  the  State 
House  yard  to  Gray's  Perry,  v.here ,  for  tv>-o  days  without    ■.  " 
ceasing,  they  threw  up  breastworks  <,  ^    ^     A  colored  battalion 
was  also  organized  under  a  United  States  Army  officer,  but 
neace  was  declared  before  they  could  march  to  th:.  front. 

Nicholas  Biddlo  of  Pottsville,  Pcnns 3rlvani a  was  in  tho 
omiploy  of  a  white  m.an  vvhom  he  .?.ccom.panied  to  battle;  Biddle 
was  wounded  as  the  regiment  pa.sscd  through  Baltim^ore  on  A':iril 
18,  I86I0     Many  persons  say  that  his  was  tho  first  blood  to 
be  shed  on  the  Union  side  in  the  Civil  V/ar «     That  rogimxnt  be- 
came kno¥/n  as  the  First  Defenders.     Biddle  siu^vivcd  tho  'fer 

^"^^  Nell,  William  C,  COLORED  PATRIOTS  0?  THE  A'T^RICAN  REVO- 
LUTION, PP.  191-2. 
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and  was  a  member  of  the  First  Defenders  until  his  death.  At 
the  reunion  of  the  First  Defenders  Association  in,  Pottsville 
on  April  18,  1905,  Biddle^s  contribution  was  noted  with  sp-ecial 
celebration.    Even    thowgh  Negrops  were  not  accepted  as  com- 
batants in  the  armed  forces  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  l/Var^"^^ 

outcome 

before  two  years  had  expired,  with  th^^being  uncertain,  .Negroes 
were  finally  enlisted.     The  54th  Massachusetts  Volunteer  In- 
fantry was  organized  and  Company  B  was  mobilized  in  Philadelphia. 
There  v/ore  Pennsylvanlans  in  every  company  of  this  regiment  as 
well  as  the  55th  -  both  of  which  were  entirely  colored.  ...In 
June,  1863,  Camp  William  Penn  Was  established  just  outside  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  training  of  Negro  soldiers.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Louis  Wagner  was  in  command.     In  December  of  the  same 
year,  the  Free  School  for  Military  Tactics  was  opened,  in  . 
Philade Iphia c     One  hundred  and  sixty-six,  regiments  v/cre  ■ 
organized  during  the  Civil  War.     Eleven  of  these  came  from  ...^  - 
Camp  V/illiam.  Penn  and  were  composed  of  Philade  Iphians ...  ,    ...  . 

"The  recruiting  of  colored  troops  in  Pennsylvania,  was  . 
carried  on  perhaps  with  more  vigor,  intelligence  and  enthusiasm 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  coujitry."  \       The  success  of  this 
effort  was  due  largely  to  the  great  Negro  Am^erican,  Frederick 
Douglass,  in  cooperation  v/ith  such  eminent  Pennsylvania  :Negro 
citizens  as  William  Still,  General  Thomas  Morris  Chester,  and 
Martin  R,  Delany  to  whom  President  Lincoln  referred  as  "A 

■■'"^  Taylor,  Frank  H.  ,FHIIAEELPHIA  IN  TRE  CIVIL  V/AR,PP.  186-89il90-5 

•(^^  Williams,  Ge  orge  W.  ,HISTORy  OF  THE  IvIEGRO  RACE  IN  '  A]\':ERiCA,Vol. 
2,  P.  293  ■  .  ,  , 
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most  cxtr'dord.iriar':y  a  nd  intelli3ent  black  man". 

I/Vhen  Vi^ar  v/ith  Spain-  was  declared,  Negroes-  v/ere.  .already 
trained -.and  enlisted  in  both  brahc-nes  of  the  regular .  army* 
There  were  four  Negro  reg5„iiients  5  two  of  cavalry  and  two  of  ^ 
Infantry;  Pcnnsylvanians  wevo  in  each  of  them.     These  four  ^ 
regiments  were  ordered  to  the  front  when  the  v/ar  began 
In  the'  very'  first-  battle,  the  :famcua  Tenth  Cavalry  saved..,  ... 
The odore  Roosevelt 's'  troops,  the  Rough  Riders,  from-  complete 
destruction  by  the  Spanish..    The  25th  Infantry,  the  9th,  and 
10th  Cavalries  were  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  of  San  Juan 
Kill.  .  ■  .  :  :[  ■:  ^- :  r-,  S  , 

•.  i'ln  the  first  World  War,  the  92nd  Divis5.on  v/as  composed 
of  Negroes  .■from,  all  over  the  nation.     The.  363th  Infantry 
which  was  trained  at  Camp    Meade ,■ Maryland,  was  largely  com- 
posed of  Philadelphia  Negroes.     However,   large  numbers  of 
other  Philadelphia  Negroes  ..v/ere  sent  to  Camp  Chillicothe  in 
Ohio,     The  349th  and  350th,  the  Field  Artillery  at  Camp  Dix 
in  New  Jersey  contained  miany  Pennsylvania  Negroes,  ,.       ..  .  .... 

-■■•■■.-:;-x-'i.Although  the  above  units  contained  large  -numbers  of 
Penns ylvania.  Negroes ,  there  were  Pennsylvania  Negroes  in  :-. 
■nearly  every  branch,  of ■ the,  armed  forces.     In  addition  to  man 
officers,  some  Negro,  citizens  wen  spec  ial  honor  s .. 


('1)  TPIE  NKGRC  YEAR  BOOK,   1918-1919,   P. '  214 
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3.     BIOGRAPHIES  OF  SOME  NEGRO  lEAIERS  UP  TO  1900      /^Cijrc  ,  ; 

Much  of  the  Nogro  achievoment  of  the  nineteenth  and. 
tv/enticth  centuries  had  its     foundation  in  sone  of  the 
leaders  of  the  earlier   centuries.     One  of  the  pioneers  v;as 
Jar.es  Forten,  Sr.,  born  in  Philadelphia  on  Se-otenber  2,  1766, 
At  the  age  of  seven,  he  lost  his  father,  and  two  years  after - 
Vizards  was  compelled  to  leave  school;  he  never  returned  again. 
Perhaps  his  training  in  Anthony  Bonezet's  grocery  store  helped 
prepare  him  for  the  successful  business  life  which  follov/ed. 
All  of  his  business  dealings  v/ere  square  and  honest  which  v;on 
him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  his  custor.ers.  In 
addition,  he  was  accurate,  untiring,  and  punctual  at  his  v\^ork. 
Good  management  ultimately  enabled  him  to  accumulate  a  fortune 
of  $100,000  from  his  sail-making  business.  . 

A  large  portion  of  his  wealth  v/as  devoted  to  the  advance- 
m.ent  of  his  race.     He  contributed  to  many  institutions  and 
vras  a  very  liberal  donor  to  St,  Thomas'  Church,   of  which  he 
v;as  a  member  for  m.ore  tho.n  .50  years  and  also  the  last  survivor 
of  the  founders.     His  liberality  also  extended  to  any  individual 
in  need,  regardless  C'f  race.     ViHaen  occasion  required^  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  imperil  his  life  in  the  attempt  to  rescue 
others  from  danger,  regardless  of  race.     On  seven  different 
occasions,  he  saved  as  many  people  from  drovming  at  the  risk 
of  his  ov;n  lif  o  o     In  four  of  these  instances,  he  was  awarded 
recognition  by  the  Humane  Society^ 

E^e  asEur.cd  an  active  part  in  the  fight  for  abolition, 
both  financially  and  physically;  he  stood  firmly  and  unalterably 
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against  the  cclonizaticn  ncvenent,  although  the  proponents  of 

this  movement  offered  him  an  attractive  position  in  the  Republic 

of  Liberia  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.    The  failure  of  the 

various  colonization  schemes  v/as  due,  in  part,  to  resolutions 

Vi/ritten  by  him  and  supported  bjr  many  other  leading  Pennsylvania 

Negroes  opposing  colonization  movements.     Forten  becam.e  presidon 

of  the  first  convention  for  Negroes  held  in  Philadelphia,  and 

until  his  death  Vi/as  a  leading  light  in  those  which  followed. 

He  affiliated  him.self  v/ith  the  American  Moral  Reform.  Society 

upon  its  formation  and  rem-ained  a  m.emiber  until  his  death  on 

March  4,  1842.  _    ,  .  , 

» 

.James  Forten  was  blessed  with  exceptionally  good  health. 
His  first  and  only  illness  beset  him  about  nine  n.onths  before 
'his  death.     It  is  believed  that  between  three  and  four   •  ■ 
■  thousand  people  attended  his  funeral,  half  of  v/homi  v/ere  white. 
He  v;as  regarded  as  one  of  the  m.ost  influential  men  in  Ar-orica. 
Because  of  his  genius  as  an  inventor  of  types  of  sails  "which 
?/ere  very  extensively  used  all  over  the  world,  his  success  as 
an  honest  merchant,  his  philanthropy  and  humaneness  to  all 
persons  irrespective  of  race,  his  high  sense  of  honor  and 
patriotisri  as  a  m.ember  of  the  arm.cd  forces  in  the  Revolutionary 
V'/ar ,  his  courageous  efforts  for  the  freedom^  of  his  people  j  James 
Forten,  Sr.,  is  an  exam.ple  for  all  Americans  and  an  ideal  for 
Negro  citizens.  ■ 

;  ,      .:  RICHARD  ALIEN  was  born  a  slave  in  Philadelphia  on  February 
14,  1760,     At  the  age  of  four  years  he  v;as  sold  to  a  Delaware 
planter.     His  master  being  a  kindly  person,  allowed  Allen  to 
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purchase  himself  for  60  pcunds  of  gold  and  silver  when  he  vms 
■  grown  ■■■■  Short  lyrhe  fore'  he  had' pur  chased  his  ;fr©e.do,in,.  he  vifas 
c driver te'd  to  Meth'odisn;  "  rFor  the  ■  next  ;three  ^rears  ,  he  traveled 
■through  Nev/  ' Jersey,  :Peiinsylvania ,  and  I'iaTjlo.nd  pr e aching, -to- 
white  and  colored,    -In  1786,  he-spttled  in  Philade Iphia,  , 
Pennsylvania,  having  been  licensed   .to  preach,  four  years, 
earlier.  ■  '  With'' Ahsalon  Jones  he  with;dre\v  ifr.om.vSt .  George's,. 
Church.     A  fev/  years  later  after  holding  services  in  his  black- 
smith' sh'6p',  he.-  established  the  ,Bet]ael  African  Methodist  .^-.y 
Episcopal  Chur'ch*  ■  He  later  became  the  founder  of  the  pre.s.ent 
denom^inat ion  bearing  this  name.     Although  his.  formal  education 
v/as-  limited,'  he  v/as '  a  ,good  organize.r,  a  natural,  leader,  an 
uhusual  judge  of  human  nature^,    and  an  .eloquent  C'rator.  ,  Like 
Porteh,  he  be  car:  e  affiliated  .with  every  m.ovem.ent  that  prpmioted 
racial  progress  arid  was  equally  as  active,  agadnst  any  m.ovement 
whose  object  v/as  racial  persecution.    .  .•  • 

■■;  ■        Allen -was  alw'ays  industrious.  .  This  virtue,  plus  e con or.y, 
enabled  hiri  to  leave  a:  fortune  of  between  4)30., 000.. and.  ^1140,000 
■■at  his  death.  ■  He  held  .the  respect  of  -Negroes-  of  all  denomi- 
natiohs  ,  'and  his  advice  about ,  matters  af feet ing -  them.  was.  sought 
by  white  and  colored  alike.:     The  high  esteeri  in  v/hich  he  was 
he'id  v/as  '  showTi  at  the  time  of  .  his  'funeral  in  1831  when  an,;, 
iiiimense  crov/d  of  both  rapes  paid  him  it s.  last  tribute .  -The 
church  v/hich  he  founded  is  today  the  largest.  Negro ,  Methodist 
denomination.     Throughout  the  years,,  it  has  provided  a  large 
part  of  the  leadership  for  the  Negro  race  in  Arierica.;-       p  . 
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ABSALOM  JOl^lES,  for  nany  years  a  closo  associate  of 
Richard  Allein,  was  born  a  slave  in  Sussex,  De lav/arc  on  November 
6,  1746.    His  master  took  hin  fron  the  field  into  the  house 
while  he  v^as,  still  quite  young.    Visitors  gave  hin  pennies 
with  which  he  purchased  a  primer,  a  spelling  book  and  a 
Testam.ent,  all  of  which  ho  used  during  leisure  hours.  Vi/hen 
sixteen,  he,  his  inother,  five  brothers,  and  a  sister,  v/ere 
purchased^  Absalom  being  sent  to  Philadelphia,  v/here  he  v/ork- 
ed  in  a  store.     For  a  short  time,  with  his  m.astor's  permission, 
he  attended  night  school,  during  v/hich  time  he  became  actively 
interested  in  pivic  affairs  affecting  the  interest  of  his 
people.     Thus,  he  joined  Pcrton  and  Allen  in  the  anti- 
colonization  m.ovem.ent  v/hich  started  a  short  tim^e  before  his 
death.     Upon  purchasing  the  freedom,  of  his  v/ife  and  then  his 
ov/n,  he  continued  to  broaden  his  education  by  acquiring  a 
large  vocabulary  and  a  good  knowledge  of  language  usage ;  he 
becam.e  a  splendid  conversationalist. 

After  establishing  St.  Thomas'  Church,  he  was  ordained 
its  m-inister  on  .August  6,  1795,  thereby  becoming  the  first 
.Negro  rector  in  the  northern  United  States.     He  served  in  this 
capacity  for  22  years,  during  which  tim.e  and  before  he  v/as  in 
the  forefront  of  m.ovemients  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  race. 
He  died  on  February  13,  1818.     Large  num.bers  of  clergy  and 
laity  of  both  races  were  in  attendance  at  his  funeral  rites. 
St,  Thomas'  Church  continues  today  as  a  rxemorial  to  its  founder. 

STEPHEN  SMITH  was  born  in  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1796.     At  the  age  of  five,  he  v/as  Indentured  to  General  Boude 
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"•rtiO  latoe.    plac^hir.i  i,n,  charge  of •  this  exte;^sive  buainess  before 
he  v/as  tv/enty-one  .     Vl/hen  he  was  tvi-enty- one  he.  narried: Harriet 
Lee,  .shortly  after  which  ho.  purchased  his  freedor.  on  January 
3,  1816,  with  $50  he  had  iDcrrov/ed  from  John.- Barber..    He.' began 
at  once  to  buy  and  sell  lumber.     Within  a  short  tine,  he  ov/ned, 
in  Colunbia,  one  of  the  largest  lumber  jT-ards  along  the.  river 
shore.     Later,  he  bccam.e  a  real  estate  dealer  "and  acquired 
much  property.     This  caused  resentment  am.ong .  many  v/hites .  .  He 
becar-:e  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  Golu-r.ibia  Bank  and  there- 
fore, according  to  i,t5  rules,  should  have  become  its  president. 
HoviTcver,  h.is  co,lor  proved  a  barrier,  but  he- v;as  permitted  to 
nam.e  its,  president .     During  the  Columbia  riots,  in  1834,  his 
office  v/as  ransacked  after  yy'hich  other  persecutions  followed. 
Tiring  of  such  activities,  he  finally  m-oved  to  Philadelphia  in 
1842,  v/here  real  estate  , and  stock  dealings  again  increased  his 
financial  resources.  ■    -  ;•,  ■  ••     ■;■■!: m::. 

Like  other  of  his  contem.por arics ,  he  was  both  a  charitable 
and  a  zealous  v/orker  for  the  welfare  of  his  racial  group.  He 
took  part  in  every  m.ovemont  that  meant  ,:ipiproved  conditions  for 
the  Ne^ro  and  c.ontrlhuted  goner ous^Ly  -to  all  such  y/orthy  causes . 
He  built  the  Zion  Mission,  secured  Olive  Cem.etery  as  a  .burial 
■  place  for  Negroes    and  donated  thousands- of  dollars  to  the 
Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored -Persons-.     At  the"  time  of 
his  death,  November  14,  ,1375,  he  was  reported  to  be  the 
richest  Negro  in  the  United,  States,  possess.lng.  .m..or'e...: .than: 
|200,000  worth  of  real  estate.     ,  j...^,  \ra\'.'t-  '''-^-yn.'''^-'- 
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WILLIAM  VCIIPPER,'  Stephen  Sr.ith'c  business  pr.rtner,  v/as 
one  of  the  brainiest  nen  of  his  tine.     V/ith  Snith  he  composed 
the  firm  of  Vi/hipper  and  Smith,  which  became  v/cll  knov/n  through 
the  State.     He  follovi'ed  the  trend  of  his  conterrporaries  in 
generosity  and  promotion  of  racial  welfare.     ^Miile  still  in 
Columbia,  he  was ' an  active  worker  in  the  Underground  Railroad 
m.ovement,  sheltering  as  many  as  seventeen  hungry  and  penniless 
fugitives  in  one  night.     During  this  time,  he  sheltered 
hundreds  of  such  persons,  and  for  a  period  of  years,  contributed^ 
directly  or  indirectly,     not  less  than  a  thousand  dollars  of  his 
earnings  annually  to  the  cause  of  freedom..     Ho  v/as  one  of  the 
active  participants  in  the  first  convention  hold  in  Philadelphia 
in  1831.     During  the  next  thirty  years  he  was  a  leading  figure 
in  conventions  and  im.portant  movements  in 'interest  of  Negroes. 
Although  he  was  not  known  as  a  public  speaker,  he  was  called 
upon  more  frequently  than  any  man  to  draft  resolutions  and 
prepare  addresses,  "     •    '  - •    '      ■  ^ 

1/Vhipper  spent  the  later  3'oars  of  his  life  at  Nev/  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  though  his  business  interests  brought  him  frequently 
to  Pennsylvania.     He  was  a  very  simple  and  modest  person  who, 
at  seventy,  refused  to  give  an  account  of  his  life  because,  as 
he  said,  he  vj-as  "too  busy".     This  refusal  has  kept  hidden  some 
of  the  miost  ihteresting  facts  of  his  life.     He  died  on  March 
9,  1876.    '  ■      ^\    \     .  -  ^ 

ROBERT  PURVIS,  ono  of  the  most  outstanding  m.en  of  his  race, 
was  born  in  Charleston 3  South  Carolina,  August  4,   1810,  of  a 
free-born  Negro  v;oman  and  an  Englishm.an.     In  1819,  his  father 
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retired  from  business  in  preparation  for  returning  permanently 
to  England.     He  sent  his  wife  and  four  sons  to  Philadelphia, 
but  died  before  his  plans  had  been  completed »     Robert  Purvis 
was  educated  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  England,,  after  which  he 
settled  in  Philadelphia.        '       '        '  -  ■    :    •■  ■  ;  -  . . 

Vu'illiam-  Purvis,  the  father  of  Piobert ,  was  much,  opposed  , ' 
to  slavery  and  had  instructed  his  children  in  its  evils  while 
they  v;erc  still  "quite  young.  Robert  was  just  twenty  when  he 
net  Een.lar^.in  Lundy  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison  through  whom  he 
became  interested  in  the  abolition  m.Gvenent .  From  then  until 
it  ended^  he  v/crked  incessantly  to  abolish  the  institution  of 
slavery,  .    "  .  "  '  '  "' '■    -'■^y  .  .^^  .  •  ^, 

He  became  a  mer.ber  of  the 'Am.er lean  Anti-Slavery-  Society 
upon  its  formation  in  1833,  and  Was  one'  of  the  mccst  active 
persons  of  the  Underground  Railroad  groups.     His  t me,  his 
money,  and  his  home  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
organization  in  order  to  assist  escaping  slaves  to  freedom. 
At  one  t  im.e  he  was  president  of  the  organization.,-;  The 
daughter  of  Jar.es  Port  en  became  his  wife  and  vyorked  v/ith  him 
in  the  various  movements  which  sought  to  obtain  justice  for  ' 
the  Fegro,     Being  a  frequent  and  an  eloquent  speaker  at  public 
gatheringF,  he  never  hesitated  t o  speak'  e:Lactly  as  he  felt.  He 
lived  to  see  slavery  abolishedo     Thereafter,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention -to  the  problems  of  the  new  freedom..     Having  -served  his 
race  for  r.iore  than  aixty  years,  he' dD\ed  in  18.98. 

DAHrK;L  AIEXANLER  PAYl^E  v/as  born  of  free  parents  on.  ;.., 
February  24,   1811,  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.    His  parents 
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died  before  he  v/as  ten  and  he  was  reared  by  a  grand-aunt.  He 
shov/ed  a  desire  for  an  education  at  an  early  age;  as  he  grev; 
older,  he  v/ould  often  study  late  a-t  night  after  a  day's  work 
or  fron  four  to  six  in  the  norning  before  beginning  v/ork./" 
;  Payne  v/as  zealous  also  for  an  education  for  his  race; 
at  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  started  a  day  schf^ol  in  his 
home  and  a  night  school  for  adults.     In     1854,  South  Carolina 
outlawed  the  teaching  of  colored  children.     The  lav^  became 
effective  April  1,  1835,  at  v;hich  tirie  Pa^,Tie  cane  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  entered  thO:  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettys- 
burg.    Four  3-ears  later  he  boco.me  an  ordained  Lutheran  minister 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  following  year,  1840,  he  came  to 
Philade Iphia, • and  before  long  had  established  a  private  schoolo 
This-  same  year  he  was  accepted  as  a  local  m3.nister  in  the 
Philadelphia  Conference  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church..   His  continued  interest  in  education  Impelled  him  to 
aid  a  nui:-iber  of  young  colored  m.en  in  the  city  to  obtain  higher 
education.     In  1852,  he- was  elected  Bishop  of  the  A.'M.  E, 
Church  and  induced  this  organization  to  purchase  V/ilberforce 
University,.     In  his  later  years,  he  v;as  its  head  for  a  period 
of  sixteen  years,  thus  becomming  the  first  ^STegro  college 
president  in  the  country,     Pa;>'ne  died  on  Novem.ber  20,  1893. 

■•:    WILLIAM  STILL  v/as  born  of ,  escaped  slave  parents  .in-. 
Burlington  County,  New  Jersey,  on  October  7,   1821.     As  soon 
as  he  was  old  enough,  he  began  Vvorking  on  the  farm,  and  in  ■ 
various  other  capacities  until  ho  was  seventeen.    Being  able 
to  attend  school  only  on  rainy  days,  his  education  was  con- 


sequent ly  quite  linited.     Hov/ever it  v;as  improved  by  peading 
historical  and  ge'ographical  books.  --l'.  v  i;i 

'In  an  effort  to  increase  his  opportunities,  he  came  to 
Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of  1844.     He  follov/ed  laborious 
v/ork  for  a  time,  later,  he  accepted  less  strenuous  eriployi^^ent 
in  the  home  of  Mrs,  E,  Langdon,  an  aged'  and  wealthy  v;idoWo 
Many  of  his  leisure  hours  v/ere  spent  in  reading.     In  1847 ,  ' he 
accepted  the  job  of  clerk  in  the  office  -of  the  Pennsylvania 
Anti-Slavery  Society  at  $5.76  per  week' thereby  becoming  ■ 
acquainted  with  the  abolition  movem.ent  in  v/hich  he  v/as  one  of 
its  most  outstanding. V/ or kers.     He  v/as  known' as  a  "conduct of'" 
on^  the  Underground,  Railroad  o.nd  his  hom.e  became  Imown  as  a 
"station"  thereon,.     His  extreme  ,  interest  in  this;  work  and .'1  ':: 

r 

those  for  whom,  he  worked  led  him.  to  keep  a  record  of  air  r 
"passengers"  of  the  "railroad".     In  later  ■  years  he  became  ■■: 
secretary  of  the  organization.     During  the  Civil  V/ar.,  he  hid 
these  records;  after  it  was  over  he  published  them,  in  book  form 
under  the  title  THE  UNEERGROUND  RAimOAI).     It  Is .perhaps ,  the 
best  account  of  slave  •  days  •  and  slave  vi/ays'  in  existence  ;.; 

Finally  Still  entered  the  field  of  business,  dealing  at 
first  in  stoves,  then  in  coal,  becoming  successful  in  each. 
Much  of  his  profits  were  used  in  the  interest  of.  his  raco«  In 
cash  i^^nd  land  he  ..donated,  ^^38,000  to  the  ,  Hom.e  ■  for.  Aged  and  Infirm 
Colored  Persons,     This ' ihst itut ion  continues  to  render' a 'very 
valuable  service.     Although  its  Negro  donors  are  not  able  to 
make  large  individual  contributions,  the  nurnber  of  Negro  con- 
tributors   and  the  am.cunt  they  give  are  worthy  of  Still,  Smith, 
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and  other  Ne£:roes  of  their  day.     Among,  ether  things,  Still  v/as 
a  leader  in  the  r.iovenent  to  give  Negroes  the  right  tc  ride  on 
.-.street  cars  in  Philadelphia.     Ke  helped  to  organize  the  Colored 
•  Soldiers*  and  Sailors'  Orphan  Hone,  the  YMCA  and  nur.erous  other 
agencies  and  institutions.     On  the  whole,  as  founder,  organizer 
director  and  donor  to  great.. movenerits,  \'Villian  Still  v/as  the 
f  or  emost .,  Negro  of  his  time.     For  fifty-four  years  he  v/as  active 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Aholition  of  Slavery^  durin, 
which  tine  he  also  served  as  president  and  vice -president o  In 
1901  he  died,         ■  :•    ^'  ■  ■  . 

•    -.JOHN  MCKEE,  the  first  Negro  millionaire  in  this  country, 
■was.  born  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  1822 »     /it  the  age  of  -  ■ 
tv;enty-ene,  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  for  a  year    he  ■  ■  ' 
worked  in  a  menial  capacity^  thereafter,  he  went  into  the  • 
service  cf  Jamies  Prosser,  a  Negro  restaurateur.     He  m^arried 
the  proprietor's  daughter  and  later  conducted  the  business 
when  Prosser  retired  in  1866.     Though  he  seemiS  to  have  had  no 
form.al  education,  he  possessed  m.uch  coriirion  sense  and  a  business 
acumen  which  enabled  him.  to  enter  the  real  estate  business  and 
.amass  a  fortune.     He  acquired  between  three  and  four  hundred 
.pieces  of- property  in  Philadelphia,  ••  '  ■■ 

■•.-..He  v/as  both  founder '  and  owner,  of  McKeo  City,  Nev/  Jersey, 
and  possessor,  of  .r.ore  than  300,000  acres  of  coal  and  oil  land 
in  Kentucky  and.  V/est  Virginia,     More  than  25,000  acres  v/ere'  in 
his  nam.e  in  two  New  York  coLinties,  and  he  owned  a  66-acre 
farri  in  Delaware  exclus:.ve  of  properties  held  'in  other  States. 
At  his  death  in  1902,  he  was  conceded  the  richest  Negro  in  the 
^vorld. 
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,  PRANCES  ELLEN  WAT.KINS  HARPER  was  .  one  of  the  f  orenostaj^  ,  ; 

Negro  v/omen  of  the  nineteenth  century,,    She  was  horn  in.' i' 
Baltinore  of  free  parentage  in  1825  .     At.  the  a;;:e  of .  three  j  .  she 

:  lost  her::mother,  and  ,v/as  cared  for  by  an  aunt,  during  her  .ear  ly 
years  I  an  unc le  v^fho  taught  school  for  free  colored  children 
gave  her ,  her  first  education.     At  the  a,ge  of ,  thirteen,"  she 

■  v/as  .removed  fr  on  school ,  a  nd  put  to  work;   .However,  her.ein^ 

ployer  pemitted  her  tp  read  books  found  in  the.  hone,  and  this^ 

no  dn.ubt,  influenced  her  literary  career.     In  1851, .  she-taego.n 

teaching  in  Ohio.     Very  soon,  however,  she  vifent  to  York [ 

Pennsylvania,  ;Vvhe,-re  she  continued  ;he-i>  ■  work  and  became  interested 

in  the  anti-slavery  novem.ont  o     Upon  coming  t o  '  Philadelphia  she 

threv/  hprself  v/hole -heartedly  into  the  .cause,  and  . f  or -six  ye-ars 

toured,  the  North,  and  Canada,  loctuTing  in  its  interest.  -In 

1860,  she  m.arried  a  Mr,  Harper,  and 'for  a  .while  v/as  inactive 

in  public  life.     However,  a;ftor  his  death,  a 'few  years,  later, 

she  returned  to  public  life  in  the  service-  of  'her  per.ple After 

the  Civil,  War  ,  she  v/ent  south  to. .work  among  .those  newly  freed 

people.   ..  .g-  ..  .■  -:  •:•  ''i. -t.  r[''-.;:\'i  'i... 

..  ....  ...In  later  years,,  she  worked,  for  the  .cause  of  the  Women's 

Christian  Temperance  Union  and  for  a  number-  of  years  had  charge 

of  this  \ivork  among  the  Negroes  of  Philadelphia.     Her  career  was 

a  varied  and  colorful  one;  m.any  of  the  incidents  connected  with 

it  were  .translated  into  her  literary  writings.     V/hen  she  died 

in  .Philadelphia,  in  1911,  she  .  had  v/ on  national  recognition.: 

MARTIN  ROBINSON  lEL/iNY- was  born  at  Charleston,.,         '-i:  ":. 
Virginia,  May  6,   1812 „     On  July  29,   1831,  in 
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need  of  er.iplcyiient     and  dissatisfied  v;ith     j'  .  .:  .; 
educational  facilities  in  his  hone  tov/n,  he 
set  out'  from  Pittstourgh.  ■  Three  years  later  he  . 
vas  actively  organizin^^  associations  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  and  'moral  elevation  of  his  .  ■  • 
people'.     Among  these  v;ere  the  Temperance 
Society  and  the  Philanthropic  Society.  ,  The 
latter  organization  ostensibly  formed  for  relief 
of  the  indigent,  v;as  in  reality  one  of  the  first 
great  links  on  the  Underground  Railroad  connecting 
slave  a  with  friends  in  the'  N-orth.     Delany  v/as 
for  years,  secretary  of  its  executive  boards 

'"In  1843,  after  visits  to  Nevi^  Orleans  and 
Texas,  Delany  returned  to  Pittsburgh  and  began 
publication  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  foremost  : 
Abolitionist  ngv/spapers ,  The  Mystery.     This  man  ■  ■ 
*of  most  defiant  blackness',  of  whom.  Frederick  ; 
Douglass  said,    'I  thank  God  for  making  me  a  man 
simply,  but  Delany  always  thanks  him  for  miaking 
him  a  black  man',  com'.plGtely  identified  himself 
v;ith  a  people  :and  a  time  at  once  v/onderful  and 
perilous.      After  serving  for  a  tim.e  as  editor 
of  The  Mystery,  Delany . assisted  Proderick  j 
Douglas  in  the  publication  cf  the  North  Star  at 
Rochester,  ¥.qw  York.     Ho  left  the  North  Star  in 
Douglas's  hands  in  1849  and  returned  to  Pitts- 
burgh ;  who  re  ho  resumed  his  study  of  medicine,  - 
begun  earlier  in  his  career.     On  the  strength 
of  the  teaching  of  his  former  instructors,  Dr. 
Gazzam  o.nd  Dr,  LeMoyne ,  he  v/as  registered  in 
the  m.edic.al  college  at  Harvard.  ■  ..  .  ■  ■ 

"Delany  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1852  and,  , 
then  began  another  of, his  numerous  lecture 
tours.     Subsequently,  he  wrote  and  published  ; 
a  book  entitled  The  Condition,  Elevation^ 

^P^.^J' 91.  Jil\^C-  ^_92- People  ' ;  - 
of  the  United  StatesT    Back  in  "Pittsburgh  he 
p'f  act  ice  d  m.edlcine  and  won  honor  by  his  skilled 
treatm^ent-  of^  the  victir^is  of  the  cholera. . epidemic 
of  1854,  ...  .  ,  :  ..  .  .  .. 

"With  .the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  Y/ar  he  becam.e.  • 
concerned  with  the  role  the  Negro  should  play  in 
the  victory  of  the  Union  tr.cops  and  the.  em.anci-.: 
patlion  of  the  slaves.     On  February  3,  1865  Delany 
obtaln.e.d  .:an  interview  vvith  Lincoljn  for  the.  purpose 
of  'f-cunding  an  arm.  y  of  black  .men,. -under '  black 
commanders  c      'The  sight  of  v/hic.h  is  required lie 
t  ©Id;  .Lincoln,    'to,  give  confidence  to  the  slaves, 
and  retain  them  to-  the  Union,,  stop  :f ore ign  in- 
tervention, and  speedily  bring  the  v/ar  to  a  .close'  . 


Lincoln  was  ir.iprcsscd.     He  ^-avc  Delany  a  note 
to  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  which' read:    *Do  ■ 
not  fail;  to  have  an  interviev/  v/ith  this  most 
e xt  r  a  or  d inar  y  'and  in t  e  1 1  i ge nt  lo'-la c k  nah .  A . 
Lincoln '  .  ■  ■  .      '  '■ 

"Delany  saw  Stanton,  convinced  hin  of  his 
plan  and  on  Febrliary  '27  was-  r.mst ere d  into'     '^  -'■ 
service  as'  a  Major  in  the  104th  Re^^rinent  of  ' 
Colored  Troops,.     He  had  his  own  son  appointed- 
as  act ing -Lieutenant  -  this  V\;as  Tou^ saint  L,-  '■ 
Delany,  a  private  in  the  54th  Massachuse^ttS'  ■ 
Volant 0 or 3,      3n  July  15,  1865,  Delany  was 
relieved  of  his'  o'iiitary  duties  but  retained 
in  the  :^er"^/ice  as  sub-assistant  coru-iissioner.. 
of  t lie  .F'r G  e  dnion  ^  b  3'ur e au .     His  p c  1  ic  ie  s  in  tho 
bureau  laid  the  basis.,  for  Boolior  T*  Wasbingt pn»s:'. 
advocacy  of'  industrial  education  for  Negroes. 

"Ho  v/as  a  loader  in  all  ncvenents  v/here'    •  ' 
abolition,  free.  Jp'^^blic  education,  'and  the  '  • 
ric]ibs  of  women  were  advocated.     Delany  was 
one  of  tho  nation's  leadin^^  l\'e,^:roes  of  his 
tine.     He  died  on  January  24,  1885. .  ■■ 


"JOHN  B.  VA3H0N  wds  born  in  1792  at  Noirfolk, 
Vir^^inia.     His  niothor  was  a  mulatto,  his  father. 
Captain  Gcori^Te  Vashon,  a  y;hite  nan  of  French 
ancestry,  was  an  Indian  a^^^ont  "under  President  v.  ;•.  ■■: 
Van  Buren.     Vashon  cane  to  Pittsburgh-  v;ith  his  "  ■■' 
wife  and  son  in  1829,  fron  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  had  kept  a  lar^e  livery  stable"' 
and  a  public  saloon  v/hich  was  popular  with  ■'-'.' 
Dickinson  College  students.  T  • 

"Vas-hon,  .  at  twenty,  served  in- the  War  of  ';';■-!'/••■:';;. 
1812  as  a  connon'  soanan  aboard  the  -Revenue ,  .  .  -^'^ 
cruising-  anohri;  the  West   Indies  and.  aion^  the' "•■ 
coast  of  South  America.     Off  the  coast  of-::  .      .  ■'.r 
Brazil  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  exchan^^ed,  -        '.  '"l 
returned  to  Vir^.inia  and  served  v;ith  the  land 
forces  v\fhen  Negroes  v/ere  called  to  prevent  the  '' 
British  fleet  from,  ascending  the  Potomac-     In  ■'■■■^■' 
Carlisle,  with  his  friend  John  Peck,  he  :;  -.^■'-';  /  ■  . . 
initiated  the  formiation  of  a  m.utua.l  improvem.ent' 
association  laiovm  as  the  Lay  Benevolent  Society.'' 
A  man  of  thirty-seven  v/hen  he  arrived  in  Pitts-  '  • 
burgh,  he  engaged  in  every  progressive  movement 
of  the  time.     For  a  livelihood  he  opened  a  barber 
shop  and  public  baths-.,  the  first  public  baths  for 
ladies  west  of  the  mountains.  .- :  -.. 
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"John  Vashon  was  anon^  . the ,  f  ir st  to  pror.iote 
National  Nerro  Conventions  not  only  for  the 
freeing  of  slaves  but  for  the  struggle  for 
equal  rights  in  an  expanding  democratic 
republic.     He  claimed  before • anything  e Ise  t o 
be  an  American,  a  name  he  loved  as  dearly  as 
he  loved  the  word  liberty.     And  he  devoted  his 
life  to  making  theri  s^nionymous.     He  vvas  the 
Pittsburgh  agent  for  the  distribution  of, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison's  Thoughts  on  Coloni- 
zation, and  The  Liberator.     He'  persuaded'  load-  , 
ing  T?itt sburghors  such  as  Robert  Bruce,  the 
President  of  the  University ■ of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  give  up  their  support  of  schemes  for  •• 
colonization  of  Negroes  and  to  becom-C  active  in 
the  anti-slavery  m.C'Vcncnt,     In  1833,  in  the 
parlor  of  his  house  on  Third  Street,  the. .first 
anti-slavery  society  west  of  the  Allegheny- 
Mountains  v/as  form.ed.     Ho  was  for  a  time 
president  of  the  Teripcr;:inco  Society,  and  the 
Moral  Reforr.  Society.     On  a  visit  to  Boston 
he  saw  William  Lloyd  Garrison  led  by  a  rope 
through  the  streets  at  the  hands  of  a  mob 
who  opposed  his  abolitionist  activities. 
Vashon,  an  ex-soldier,  and  a  fiery  lover,  of 
freedom,  stood  stricken  and  helpless,  weep- 
ing  at  the  sight.     The  next  day  he  appeared 
at  the  prison  with  a  nev/  hat  for  Garrison  to  ■ 
replace  the  one  v;hich  had  been  greatly  abused 
by  the  mob  on  the  day  before, 

"In  July,  1853,  Vashon  v/as  elected  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  National  Convention 
of  Colored  Men  at  Rochester,  N.Y.  ,  and  v/as 
also  a  mem.ber  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council, 
At  the  National  Convention  in  Philadelphia  in 
1855,  Vashon',  v/ho  had  never  received  a  soldier's 
pension,  nor  govermnent  lands  for  his  r^ilitary 
service,  insisted  on  t-aking  his  seat  as  a 
soldier  delegate  a  m. ong  the  defenders  of  his 
country.     At  the  station,  on  the  way  to  the 
State  Council  and  Military  Convention,  v;hile  • 
he  sat  resting  on  his  trunk,  he  died  of  a  . 
heart  attack  -  the  citizen  soldier,  lover    •"  • 
of  liberty  and  democratic  equality,  in  .    .  ■ 
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JOHN  BUNYAN  REEVE  "iwas  born  in  Mattiuck,  Nov/  York,  on 
October  29,  1851.  '  He  attended  Nev^  York  Central  CclleGo  at 
McGrawsville ,  N.Y.,  graduating  in  1853.     In  September' of  that 
year,  ho  entered  Union.  Theological  Seminary  and  v/as  graduated 
v^' it h  honors  June  14,  1861  as  the  institution's  first  "Negro 
student,     Shortly  after  graduation,  he  cane  ' to  Philadelphia 
where,  in  1865,  he'  v/as  selected  moderator  of  the  Fourth 
Presbytery  and  also  Comnissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.     Lincoln  University  best owe'd.  its 
first  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  h3.r.i  in  1870, 
The  following  year  he  was  chosen  to  organize'  a  theological 
department  at  Howard  University,  'and  served  as  its  head  for 
four  years;  thereafter  he  devoted  his  tine,  to  his  pastorate 
at  Central  Presb3'i:erian  Church.     He  v/as  a  part iclpc.nt  i and 
leader  in  many  m.ovem.ents  for  racial  betterrLent.     His  fine 
Christian  character  and  honesty  of  purpose  enabled  him  to 
render  outstanding^  services.     In  1911,'  a  golden  jubilee 
celebrating  his  fiftieth  year  in  the  ministry  v/as  held  at 
Central '  Presbyterian  Church.     He  lived  to  be  eighty-four  years 
of  age,  dying  in  January  of  1916.      ■  '    ::.  ,  :■..•.•'•/-!:  ..l 

GENTilRAL  THOMAS  MORRIS  CHESTER  was  born  .  on  March  11,  1834 
in  Harrisburg.     He  attended  Avery  Institute  and  in  1853 
went  to  Liberia,     In  Monrovia,  Liberia,  he.  attended  the  high 
school  until  1854  at  "v/hich  time  ho  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  entered  the  junior  class  of  the  Thctford  Academ.y 
in  Thetford,  Verm-ont,  frori  ijvliich  he  was  graduated  in  1856 
with  second  honors.     Immediately  upon  graduation,  he  returned 
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to  Liberia  where  he  becane  Superintendent  of.  the  Colony  of 

Africans  who  had  been  recaptured  fron  Ar.iGr  lean  slaves .  There 

he,  remained  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  Vi/ar.     Upon- his  , 

return  to  America,  he  assisted,  the  enlistment  of  Negro  soldiers 

in  the  54th  and  55th  Massachusetts  Re^ioents .     In  1864,  he 

studied  short-hand  v/riting  and  became  a  special  v/ar  correspondent 

of  the  Phi  lade  Iphia  Pres_s_  v/ith  the  Arm.y  of  the  James  and  the 

Potomac  until  the  surrender  of  Lee.     His  report  of  the  capture 

of  Richmond  v/as  twenty-four  hours  in  advance  of  any  other  at 

.'the  , front.  •     --^  —  .  ■  ■•■ 

■  ..The  .following  statement  is  taken  from.  APFL&'TPN'S  ANNUAL 

CYGLOPEDIA  .AND  REGISTER  OP  IMPORTANT  EVENTS  OF  TEE  YEAR  1892? 

"In  1866  he  visited  Euroije.  .and  .parsed  the         ■  ■  . 
winter  in  Russia,  where  he  v/as  a  special  guest 
of  Emperor  Alexander  II  at  a  reviev/  of  40,000      .  : 
troops  in  St,  Petersburg.     He  then  visited  the 
courts  of  Demnark,  Sy^eden,.  Saxony,  and  England^  . 
and  was  well  received  bj-  the  literary  m^en  of 
Paris.     After  spending  four  years  in  European        ,.  - 
travel,  he  studied  lav/  at  Middle  Temple  Inn, 
London,-  "  and  v^^as  admitted -to  the  English  bar       ,  . 
in  1870,  being  the  first  colored  lav/yor  in 
■  England,      ^  .  ,,  .,  ^ 

."In  1871  he  settled  in  Louisiana,  where  .  he  . 
practiced  lav^,  and  was  active  in  establlshin.g 
,  schools 'for  the'  educo-tion  of  the  colored, 
people.     He  also  v/as  appointed  comjriander  of 
the  1st  brigadie  of  the  State  militia.  .•■        ..     .•   ,  . 

"Mr.  Chester  v.ras  U*  S.  C omj.'iiss ioner  from. 
1873  till  1879,  and  became  President  r.f  the  ' 
Wilmington,  .Wr ightv illo  and  0ns lov/  Railroad  .  ..  ■ 

Company' :.n  1884."  (1) 


(1) 

Nev/  Series,  Vol.  XVIl,  v/hole  series,  Vol.  XXXIl,  Appleton 
and  Company,  Nev;-York,  1893,.  .540 
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In  liiG  business,  political,  and  ni  1  it ary  affairs ,  he  v/as 
honest.  Intelligent, 'and  ccuraGeous.  '  He  sought  the  highest 
achievement  for  himself  and  for  his  race.'  ^Oe/neral  Chester  V 
v/as  respected  and  beloved  by  thousands  of  persons  of  both 
races.     He  died  on  September  30,  1892.  ■  ■■■ 

'  OCTAVIUS  VALEiNTniE.  CATTO  v/as  born  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  February  22,  1840,  and  at  .six  was  brought  to 
Philadelphia  by  his  father.     He  entered  the  Institute  for  i 
Colored  Youth  and,  upon  his  graduation,  became  assistant  to 
Mr,  Bassett,  v;ho  v/as  then  principal.     Together,  they  coached 
the  first  tv;o  classes  of  colored  v/omen  for  teachers'  exami- 
nations for  the  Philadelphia  public  schools.     All  tv/enty-one  ' 
candidates  v/ere  sitccossful.     Catto  was  also  an  orator  of 
exceptional  'calibre,     'Ee  fought  for  the  rights  of  his  race, 
and  v/as  in  the  forefront  of  '-the  struggle  to  vvin  the  right 
for  Negroes  to  ride  in  street,  cars.  .■ 

Negroes  had  just  recent ly  'been  franchised  :V/hen  the  fall 
elections  of  1871  took  place.     IntimJ-dat ion,  assault,  and 
actual  murder  v/ere  employed  by  whites  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
Negroes  from,  exercising  their  right  to  vote.     Cattc  insisted 
upon  using  his  right  of  franchise  and  v/as  killed  in  the  attempt 
He  v/as  shot  dov/n  in  front  of  a  police  station  by  one  of  three 
v/hite  gangsters.     At  his  funeral;  on  October  16,  ho  v/as  mourned 
by  practically  the  v/hole  city;  m.any  city  offices  and  schools 
were  closed.     The  City  Council  was  present  in  a  body.  Some 
members  of  the  State  legislature  and  many  high  in  military 
circles  v/ere  among  the  throng  v/hich  paid  tribute  to  him.. 
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T/VILLIAM  C.  BOLIVAR  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  ^pril  18, 
1849.     At  an  early  a^e ,  he  showed  a  tendency  to  collect  "bookSy 
Instruments,  and  curiosities.     As  the  years  passed,  during-,,  his 
travels  he  acquired  many  rare  objects,  printed  and  v/rittcn 
works  on  various  subjects,  until  he  had  both  a  lar(3e  and 
varied  collection.     Magazines,  addresses,  manuscripts, 
autographed  letters,  were  a  few  of  the  items  of  his 
miscellaneous  collection.     Material  on  America,  Africa,  the 
Negro  and  Lincoln  were  exceptionally  large.     Kis  Lincoln 
collection  was  said  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind  then  in 
existence . 

Bolivar  v/as  one  of  the  best  knov/n  Negro  bibliophiles 
in  the  United  States.     Kis  library  was  the  most  extensive 
of  any  private  library  in  the  country.     He  wrote  as  well  as 
collected  literature.     Ee  v;as  co-editor  of    MUP.RY'S  COLORED 
ENCYCLOPEDIA,  and  for  twonty-tv/o  years  wrote  for  the  Philade Iphia 
Tr ibimo  under  the  title  of  "Pencil  Pusher".     He  organized  the 
American  Negro  Historical  Society  which,  while  he  lived,  kept 
the  public  inform.ed  on  Negro  achiever.ent s .     He  v;as  also  a 
corresponding  m.em.ber  of  the  Negro  Society  for  Historical      .  .. 
Research  of  Yonkers,  Nov;  York.     Shortly  after  his  death  in 
Philadelphia  on  Novem.ber  11,  1914,  his  collections  v/ero  sold 
to  a  prominent  Negro  of  Washington. 

LEVI  J.  GOPPIN  was  born  in  Frodcricktov/n,  Maryland,  cither 
Christm.as  Eve  or  Christmias  Day  in  1848,     Ee  received  his  first 
instruction  from,  his  m.other.     Shortly  after  the  Civil  War ,  a 
day  school  v/as  started  and  was  open  during  January  and  February. 
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•  He  attended  the  s  6  months,  and  ..during  the -remaining  ten  months 
'v/orked  on  a  farm.     V/ith  the  money  he  saved  at  his  .v/ork  he^  came 
to .  Philadelphia  where  he  finally  entered  the  .ministry..  .  His 
first  charge  was  at  the  Philadelphia  City  Mission.  ,  He  became 
pastor  of  Bethel  in  that  city  and  later  .v/as  appointed,  to  Allen 
Chapel.     During  the  sam.e  period  he  attended  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Divinity  School  in  West  Philadelphia  and  completed  ■ 
its  three-year  course.  ■■  .  ■    ■  -  ■    '.r  ■  .  ' 

The  General  Conference  elected  him  editor  of  the  A.  M.  E, 
Church  Review  in  1833,,  and.  1900  he  was-  elected  .bishop..  Later, 
he  was  one  of  five  bishops  sent  to  carry  on  the  work  of  his 
Church  in  Africa.     After  four  years  in  Africa,  ho  returned  to 
America,  making  Philadelphia  his'  home  while  he  served  in        •■  , 
various  parts  of  the  South  and  Kiddle  West.     He.  died  in  y 
Philadelphia  on  Juno  25,   1924.  .        ..        ■  ■:  ,  |  ..     ■ ..  .■  , 

PANN  IB;  MURIEL  JACKSON-  COP  PIN  was  born  a  slave  in,  Vfeshinston, 
D.  C.,  in  the  late  1840 ',s  .     As  she  showed  signs  of  .  pr  om.lse ,..  an 
aunt  saved  $150.00  v/ith  which  she  purchased  her  freedom..  At 
fifteen  years  of  age,  she  obtained  employment  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.     Her  employer  allowed  her  one  hour  every  other  after- 
noon 'for  instruction,  for  which  she  paid  seven  dollars  per., 
month.  ..  At.  her  next  place,  o.f  employment,  she  v;as  allov/ed^pne 
hour  each  v;eek  for  stud^r  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  in 
preparation  for  State  Normal  School.     Bishop  Daniel  A.  Pa^Tie 
secured  a  scholarship  for  her  to  Oberlin  College  from  which, 
in  1865,  she  was  the  first  Negro  American  woman  graduate.  After 
graduation,  she  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Institute 
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for  Colored  Youth.     Vi/h.en  Ebenozor  D.  Bassott,  the  principal, 
Yms  appointed  Minister  to  Haiti  in  1869,  she  becarao  his 
successor.     For  thirty-five  ^^-ears,  she  continued  her  work  in 
Philadelphia  durins  which  time  she  inaugurated  a  number  of 
projects  in  the  interest  of  Ne^ro  ^r.irls  and  v:omen. 

In  1881,  she  married  Bishop  Levi  J,  Coppin.     ''Vhen  he  was 
sent  to  Africa,  Mrs,  Coppin  resinned  her  position  at  the 
Institute  to  accompany  h±n.     They  returned  to  America  after 
about  four  years.     She  died  in  Philadelphia  on  January  21,  1913. 


"The  Reverend  MATTHEW  hNDERSON  was  born  at 
GreencastlOj  Pennsylvania  on  January  25^  1848o' 
His  early  boyhood  was  spent  on  his  father's  ■ 
farm  in  Pennsylvania. 

"In  1874  he  left  Oberlin  with  the  decree  of  • 
Bachelor  of  Arts.     He  then  entered  Princeton 
Seminary.     He  was  graduated  as  one  of  the  first 
Negroes  from  Princeton  in  1877.     V^aile  doing 
his  advanced  studies  at  Yale,  he  pastored  the 
Temple  Street  C entire r;:ational  Church  at  Nev; 
Haven.     Lincoln  University  rave  him  the  '■• 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

"In  1888,  he  founded  the  Beroan  Building,  and 
Loan  Association,  which  is  now  Imov/n  as  the 
Berean  Savings  and  Lean  Association,  the  only 
one  for  colored  people  v/ith  Federal  Insurance 
in  the  East.     In  1839,  the  Berean  Manual  Train-  . 
ing  and  Industrial  School  was  established. 
Thousands  of  youths  and  adults  have  been  made 
better  because  of  its  being  and  hundreds  are 
proud  graduates  from  its  vocational  courses. 
Matthew  Anderson's  fertile  brn.in  gave  a  triple 
service  of  church,  Building  and  Loan  Association 
and'  School  to  the  community  in  v/hich  he  worked 
and  toiled.  •    ■      ■  ,  ,  .  ■ 

"Dr,  Anderson's  first  wife,  Caroline  V.      '  ' 
Anderson,  M.D.,  died  in  1919.     He  gave  un- 
stinted praise  for  the  untiring  effort  she 
contributed  tov/ard  the  success  of  his  Works.    ,  , 
In  1920,  he  m.arried  Blanche  E,  Williams  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa,,  who  is  nov/  carrying  on  the 
administrative  work  of  Berean  School. 
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"On  the  occasion  of  a  Pounder's  Day  cele-  /:„.: 
bration  in  1932,  Dr.  Arthur  Huff  Fauset, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  v/rote: 
'Berean  still  is  Matthev/  Anderson.     He  would 
have  had  it  so:   it  is  his  due*    He  labored 
hard  and  built  it.     His  tenple  flourishes. 
But  even  greater  than  his  tenple  is  the  in~     :■.  - 
spiration  of  the  strong,  v:e  11-r ounded  leader. 
The  world  cries  now  for  his  kind  of  vigorous 
leadership.     The  Negro  race  greatly  needs  nen 
of  his  tested  stamina  and  spiritual  integrity. ■ 
The  forth-right  utterances  of  the  nan,  his 
moods  and  postures ,  the;  ringing:  cla.jr it y  of 
his  conviction,  his  driving  pov/er  and  sureness 
under  God--those  we  remember,  and  remembering 
are  impelled  to  continue  his  v;crk  and  thereby 
vindicate  his  faith,       '   • .    •    g.  , 

"Prom  Dr.  Anderson's  ov/n  writings  v/e  quotes 
'Tv;o  thoughts  and  only  two,  have  inspired  and  ■ 
impelled  my  action,  fromi  the  beginning  of  my 
ministry  in  Philadelphia  to  the  present;  ■. 

1,     A  clear,  burning  sense  of  a  great  need. 
2*  i  That  if  I  v/ould  move  f  orv/ard, .  God  v;ould  ■ 
supply  that  need.'  ■  V 

"He  died  on  January  11,  1928 .  " .  g^  -    ';  ■ . '..-^  '  . 

"CHRISTOPHER  JAlffiS  PERRY,  2nd,  was  born  in  ■. 
Baltimore,  Md. ,  September  11,  1354,  where  he  ■ 
spent  his  boyhood,  and  o.ttended  the  public 
schools.     Pie  came  to  Philadelphia  as  a  youth,   ■  ■ 
and  v;orked  in  private   families,  attending 
night  schools  that  he  might  further  com.plete  ■ 
his  education.     lie  early  showed  inclination 
for.  and  engaged  in  newspaper  work,  being 
associated  with  white  dailies,  and  at  one- 
time conducting  the  colored  department  of 
The_  Sunday  Mirror »  Mien  this  publication 
suspended  its""is*s'ues  in  IJovem-ber,  13S4,gt^1r, 
Perry  b e g an  t h e  pub 1 i c a t i on  o f  The  Philadelphia 
Tribune ,  thus  founding  one  o."  our  race's  greatest 
papers.     He  continued  this  pu.lication  for  36 
consecutive  years,  and  it  still  is  being  ' 
managed  by  his  children  today,  a  monument  to 
his  v/ork  and  skill  and  faith.     In  politics  he  • 
served  as  a  m.embor  of  the  Common  Council  for 
ten  years,  also,  was  Assistant  Appearance  Clerks; 
in  the  Sheriff's  office  for  tvirelve  years,  o.nd 
was  the  first  colored  City  Highway  Inspector  to 
be  appointed. 
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.  i"'"  '   "He  was  t)rou.{;;ht  up  in  the  Madison  Street 
Presb^rterian  Church  of  Baltimore,  Md.  ,  where 
his  father,  Christopher  Janes  Perry,  Sr,  was  • 
an  elder  for  years.     About  1869,  he  cane  to 
Philadelphia,  and  later  ho  joined  the  Lonbard  •  ■ 
Street  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  renainin;^ 
a  useful  and  active  member  for  m.any  years.  ■ 
He  served  on  various  church  committees,  and 
•  v/as  trustee  of  the  corporation  for  a  lone 
period  of  service,  bein^  beloved  by  his 
colleagues.     He  was  Superintendent  of  Central 
Church's  Sunday  School  also  for  a  number  of 
years,     ilside  from,  his  active  Christian  service  .-■ 
in  Central  Church,  his  public  service,  both 
■'  ' ■   throuch  the  columns  of  his  paper  and  through 
the  lecture  platform  were  uncon-pr onisin^rly 
. against  race  prejudice.     ViGorous  protest  ■;. 
a(;:ainst  this  evil  in  the  case  of  discrimination 
agc^lnst  colored  children  was  made  by  him. 

"He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Mercy 
Hospital,  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  first 
•        Board  of  Directors  j  for  many  years     President  " 

of  the  National  Negro  Press  Association;  m.em- 
l       -ber  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  HomiO  for  the'  ; 
Protection  of  Colored  Women,  and  member  of 
the  Citizens'  Republican  Club. 

■■"It  was  the  proud  boast  of  Mr,  Perry  that  he 
successfully  resisted  the  hundreds  of  appeals 
made  by  individuals  and  those  represent ing 
syndicates  to  secure  a  part  ownership  of  the 
paper.     These  appeals  came  not  alone  from, 
people  of  his  own  race,  but  also  from  politicians 
and  business  men  and  wom.en  Of  other  races  v/ho  at 
one  time  or  another  sought  to  control  his  pov/er- 
ful  publicat  ion  c "  •  •  .  ■  -  r- 


ROBERT  L.  VANN  was  born  in  Ahoskie,  North  Carolina,  on 
August  29,  1879.     After  much  hardship  and  sacrifice,  he  was 
graduated  from.  V/aters  Institute  at  V/inston,  North  Carolina 
in  1901.     He  then  entered  Vir;_:inia  Union  University  from 
v/hich  he  was  graduated  with  honors.     Upon  graduation  from 
Virginia  Union  University  he  v/as  awarded    an  Avery  Scholar- 
ship to  the  Law    School  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.. 


He  v/as  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in  1909 
and  v/as  adriitted'to  the  bar  in  that  .sane  year.     Innediate ly 
thereafter,  he  opened  his  lav/  office  in  Pittsburgh.     In  1910, 
he  married  Jessie  Matthev/s  of  Gettysburg,  v/ho  was  his  help- 
mate and  inspiration  through  his  blissful  married  life  of 
over  thirtjr  years.     As  a  lawyer  Mr,  Vann  achieved  remarkable  ; 
success.     In  a  period  of  about  twenty-eight  years,  he  is  Imov/n 
to  have  defended  more  than  eighty  persons  charged  with  nurdcr . 
With  reference  to  those  cases  for  v/hich  he  had  full  responsi- 
bility, not  one  of  his  cliunts  was  ever  convicted  of  first 
degree  murder..   Because  pf  his  legal  ability,  he  held  the 
respect  of  the  bar  and  'bench  of  Pittsburgh.     In  'Addition  to 
his  law  practice,  Mr,  Vann  held  many  political  positions.,  In 
1918,  the  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh  appointed    him  Assistant  City 
Solicitor.     in  1923,  he -was  appointed  by  President  Coolidge 
as  a  member  of  the  Comi?-ission  tc  the  Virgin  Islands.     In  1935, 
Governor  George  H,  Earle  appointed  him  as  a' member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  Gommonv/ealth.     In  1933, 
president  Roosevelt  appointed  him  as  a  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Attorney-General,    .         ,  ' 

AlthoiTgh  Mir,  Vann  was  an  excellent  lav/yer  and  an  able 
politician,  his  greatest  contributions  v/ere  made  as  the  Editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  of  which  he  became  Editor  in  1910 
and  remaD.ned  in  this  capacity  until  his  death  in  1940,  The 
paper  grew  under  hla  editorship  and  became  one  of  the  nation's 
most  vigorous  and  influential  papers.     His  editorials  v;hich 
v/ere  widely  read  by  persons  of  both  races  throughout  the  nation. 
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made  hin  a  national  figure.     He  opposed  what -he  thought  was 
the  "president's  idea  to  pack  the  Supreme     Court"  and  wrote 
editorials  thereupon.     On  Sunday,  March  7,  1937,  under  the 
■heading,  "The  Best  Editorial  of  the  Day",  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  nation's  largest  nevsfspaper,  reprinted  an  editorial  of  Mr. 
Vann    on  the  Supreme  Court.       In  the  issue  of  June  4,  1938^ 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  carried  an  article  setting  forth 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Vann  as  a  leader  and  the  Pittsburgh  Courier 
as  an  important  publication.     Prank  Kent,  well  Imom  political 
v/riter  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  wrote  several  articles  from  1937 
to  1939  on  Mr,  Vann's  teadership  in  the  Dem.ocratic  Party  and 
his  influence  in  national  elections.     In  1936,  David  Lav/rence, 
of  the  United  States  Daily,  invited  Mr,  Vann,  Senator  Barry  of 
Tennessee,  and  Norman  Thomas  to  write  comments  on  the  reasons 
for  Mr,  Roosevelt's  re-election  in  1936.     In  the  same  year, 
James  A,  Parley,  then  National  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Comr;iittee,  appointed  Mr,  Vann  as  special  adviser  to 
the  National  Committee  -of  the  Dem.ocratic  Party.     His  victory 
was  one  not  only  for  himself  but  for  the  Negro  press,  which 
well  deserves  such  importance  in  national  life.  ■•  .•■ 

In  memorial  to  him  are   (1)  the  Robert  L.  Vann  High  School 
of  Ahoskie,  North  Carolina,  the  city  of  his  birth;    (2)  the 
Robert  L,  Vann  School  of  Pittsburgh;   (3)  his  friends  have,  in 
conjunction  v/ith  Virginia  Union  University,  erected  the  Robert 
L,  Vann  Memorial  Tower  on  the  campus  of  the  University;  and 
(4)  the  agency  which  enabled  him  to  render  his  greatest  service 
the  Pittsburgh  Courier.     He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  is 

I    I  -.111-1—   .V/. ,  ,    .  t/  J 
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helping  to  keep  the.  Courier  in  the  forefront  of  American  Negro 

■  I  ■  , 

journalism. 

NATHAN  FRANCIS  MOSSELL,  was  born  at  Hamilton,  Canada  • 
on  July  27,   1856,     As  a  child,  he  learned  of  slavery  and  its 
hardships  and  developed  a  keen  sympathy  for  those  suppressed 
or  do\mtr odden ,  v;hich,  no  doubt,  in  later  years  led  him  always 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  people.     He  attended  Lincoln 
University,  Pennsylvania  from  v/hich  he  v?as  graduated  in  1879, 
He  was  the  first  Negro  to  enter  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  being  graduated  therefrom  in  1882. 
In  1895,  he  founded  the  Frederick  Douglass  Hospital.  Although 
most  of  his  t  im.e  was  devoted  to  m.edicine,  he  found  time  to 
initiate  and  participate  in  mcvements  for  the  betterment  of 
the  Negro  and  was  always  a  part  of  every  v/orthwhile  effort  to 
secure  better  civic,  political,  and  educational  opportunities 
for  the  race.     He  has  served  his  people  for  more  than  a  half 
century.     Dr ,  Mosscll  is  the  only  one  of  the  early  leaders  ■ 
still  living.     Although  he  is  eighty-six  years  cf  age,  he  is 
still  a  guiding  influence  in  Negro  life  in  Philadelphia.  He 
is  an  inspiring  character  and  a  noble  citizen. 

'4.     CULTUR:'iL  PROGRESS  ..,     /        .    .    '  ■ 

'   '        ■  A,  Music 

From  C olonial  days  to  the  present,  Negroes  have  contributed 

much  to  the  art  ist  ic '  grov/th  of  the  State  and  nation.  Unfortunate- 

ly,  space  will  permit  only  the  listing  of  a  few  of  the  m.ost. 

•  outstanding  persons.     One  may  begin  v;ith  Ppank  Johnson's  Band, 
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Vvfhich  was  one  of  the  first  organizations  in  this  field.  It. 
came  into  prominence  about  1815  and  toured  this  country  and 
Europe,  v/here  it  ^rave  a  comj:iand  performance  before  Queen 
Victoria,  who  rewarded  the  leader  nlth  a  silver  bugle.  Johnson 
was  also  a  composer,  as  well  as  a  iteP-umpoter.   He  played  the 
trumpet  and  the  Kent  bugle.     Some  of  his  coD-posit ions  were 
played  by  his  band  v/hen  General  Lafayette  was  entertained  at 
the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia  in  1325. 

The  Robert  Curtis  Ogden  Band  v/as  organized  by  the  colored 
employees  of  the  John  Vv'anamaker  Store  of  Philadelphia  in  1912. 
It  won  the  Interstate  Trophy  on  four  different  occasions  during 
1921  and  1922.     About  50  musicians  composed  the  band  whose 
renditions  were  mainly  classical.     At  intervals,  it  rendered 
concerts  at  the  Wananaker  store. 

Even  during  slavery,  Negroes  displayed  m.usical  ability 
as  composers  and  instrum.entalists .     In  his  book:  THE  NEGRO  IN 
PSNNSYIV  ANIAj  Turner  records  a  Negro  slave  who  m.ade  and  played 
upon  a  fiddle  without  any  assistance.     He  also  speaks  of  slaves 
who  m.ade  considerable  money  by  playing  their  fiddles  on  the 
streets.     Atkinson's  Casket,  a  miusical  journal,  listed  am.ong 
its  contributors  in  1829,  a  Negro  pianist,  James  Hemmenway  of 
Philadelphia.     Just  after  emcaic ipat icn ,  a  composer,  Edwin  Kill, 
gained  fame  through  his  secular  and  sacred  compositions. 

Araong  the  m.ost  outstanding  of  the  State's  contemporary 
Negro  instrumentalists  are j  Carl  R.  Diton,  the  first  Negro 
pianist  to  m.ake  a  transcontinental  tour  of  the  country  and 
also  recipient  of  the  first  prize  in  the  National  Negro  Com- 
position Contest.       Professop  James  E.  Dorsey  has  won  distinction 
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as  a    conductor     of    choral    g$»oups     and  also  as  a  composer, 

jAn other,  musicians  Dr.  V/.  Franklin  Hoxter,  or^ranist  and  choral 

director,  has  orrranized  and  trained  2,500  Negro  voices  for  the 

Sesqui-Centenial  Exposition 5     V/illiam  L.  King,  pianist,  or'-ranist, 

and  conductor,  has  accompanied  Roland  Hayes  and  Marian 

was 

Anderson;  Kenneth  Goodman,  organist , /the  winner  of  the  1938 
Cultural  Olympics  Award  for  his  excellent  interpretations  of 
difficult  organ  music. 

One  of  the  earliest  Negro  singers  v/as  Elizabeth  Ta3^1or 
Greenfield,  called  the  "Black  Swan".     She  v/as  brought  to  ^; 
Philadelphia  from  the  South  in  1310  while  still  a  baby,  and 
reared  by  a  Quaker  woman,  Mrs,  Greenfield,  whose  name  she   ; . , 
assum.edo     After  the  death  of  her  benefactress,  Elizabeth 
Greenfield  visited  some  friends  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  where 
she  v/as  invited  to  sing  in  the  home  of  one  of  the  prominent 
white  citizens  of  the  town  who  had  heard  her  sing  aboard  ship 
on  her  passage  across  Lake  Seneca.     This  venture  led  to  her 
.engagement  to  give  a  series  of  concerts,  at  v/hich  she  demon- 
strated excellent  ability  in  range,  tonal  quality,  and       •  • 
interpretation.     After  her  success  in  Buffalo,  Miss  Greenfield 
toured  other  cities  of  New  York,  m-ost  of  the  free  states,  and 
Toronto,  Canada.     Later,  she  spent  a  triumphant  year  in  England, 
where  she  gave  a  command  performance  before  Queen  Victoria  at 
Buckingham  Palace.     She  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1854.  Her 
career  was  continued  until  her  death  in  1376.  '  •  ' 

A  male  contemporary  and  student  of  "Black  Sv/an"  was 
Thomas  J.  Bowers,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1836.     After  Miss 
Greenfield's  return  to  America  he  made  his  first  apr:e- arance 


in  recital  as  her  pupil.     A  concert  tour  v/ith  her  throu^-rh 
Nev/  York  State  and  Canada  folloived,  during  which  his  beautiful 
voice  won  much  acclaim.     All  through  his  musical  career,  Mr, 
Bowers  maintained  a  classic  repertoire  only.     He  v/on  for  him.- 
self  the  sobriquet,  the  "American  Mario," 

Harry  T,  Burleigh  v;as  born  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania  in  1866, 
He  is  one  of  the  nation's  outstanding  com-posers.     Mr.  Burleigh 
has  also  won  national  and  international  distinction  as  a 
baritone  soloist,  having  toured  the  United  States  and  many 
foreign  countries  appearing  before  distinguished  audiences. 
For  more  than  forty-four  years,  he  has  been  a  soloist  at  St. 
George's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  City.  Mr, 
Burleigh  is  beloved  by  thousands  of  people  of  both  races.  The 
dormitory  for  men  at  Ghejnej  Training  School  for  Teachers  is 
nam.ed  for  him. 

Miss  Marian  Anderson,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  was 
'educated  in  its  public  schools »     As  a  child  she  sang  in  the 
choir  of  the  Union  Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia.     The  members 
of  the  Church  and  the  Negroes  of  the  city  recognized  and 
appreciated  her  talent.     Through  funds  raised  in  a  church 
concert  she  v/as  enabled  to  become  a  private  pupil  of  a  famous 
Philadelphia  Italian  master.     In  many  v/ays ,  her  eminence  is 
is  the  joy  and  triumph  of  the  common  people.     She  beg.an  her 
formal  career  in  1924.     In  1925,  she  won  first  prize  in 
competition  with  three  hundred  others.     This  gave  her  the 
honor  of  appearing  at  the  LeV/isohn  S'tadium  in  Nevir  York  City 
¥/ith  the  world  famous  Nev/  York  Philhormonic  Orchestra.  Thence- 
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forth,  her  fane  spread,  throughout  America  and  the  v^orld.  In  ' 
1940,  she  was  the  recipient  of  the  Bok  Av;ard.  She  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  v/orld's  greatest  contralto.    "  •  ...  ■ 

B.     Painting  and  Sculpture 

HENRY  OSSAV/A  TANNER    was  born  in  Pittsburgh  in  1859  and 
came  to  Philadelphia  in  1870,     In  later  years,  he  studied  under 
Thomas  Eakins  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
Philadelphia,  where  his  v/ork  won  much  recognition  from  critics 
before  they  found  that  the  artist  was  colored.     In  order  to 
free  himself  from  American  race  prejudice,  he  went  to  Paris 
in  1091,  v/here  his  work  v;as  recognized  immediately  as  that 
of  a  great  artist.     He  became  the  recipient  of  many  prizes 
before  his  death  in  Paris  in  1937.     In  1897  his  painting 
"The  Raising  of  Lazarus",  won  a  gold  medal  and  v/as  purchased 
by  the  French  Government  and  hung  permanently  in  the  Luxembourg 
"The  Annunciation"   (1898);   "Judas"   (1899);  "Nicodemus"  (1900); 
v/ere  ariong  his  works  of  art  praised  and  av/arded  prisoo  in 
America.     Most   of  his  paintings  v/ere  Biblical  in  character. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  the  John  V/anam.aker  Store, 
Memorial  Hall,  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia, 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  the  Los  Angeles  Art  Gallery,  and 
many  private  collections  are  among  the  places  in  America  con- 
taining the  work  of  this  master  artiste     He  was  one  of  the' 
nation's  greatest  painters.' 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Jones,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  has 
received  much  comj-nendat ion  from  eminent  art  critics  for  his 
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work  in  charcoal  and  v/ater colors  and  for  his  sketches.  The 
•Hs.rmon  Av/ard  Board  gave  him  honorable  mention  for  excellence 
in  painting  in  1928,     In  1929,  he  received  the  Breckenridge 
Av>rard  at  the  International  House  in  New  York.     Some  of  his 
paintings  are  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  ■•■ 

The  works  of  Allan  R.  Free  Ion    also  a  native  Philade  Iphian  ^ 
an  art  supervisor  in  the  public  schools,  have  been  widely 
acclaimed.     His  v;orks  have  been  exhibited  in  the  New  England 
Exhibition  of  the  iLcadem.y  of  Allied  Arts,  New  York  City,  1933; 
in  the  vTnitney  Museum  of  Amiorican  Art,  in  the  VJhitney  Museum 
Biennial  of  New  York  City  in  1934  and  1936]  and  in  the  Art 
C-ommentary  on  L^Tiching  exhibitions^  Arthur  U.  Nevrton  Galleries  ^ 
Nev\^  York  City,  1935.     His  works  have  been  exliibited  also  at 
the  Sears  Galleries  in  Washington,  D.  C.;  Atlanta  University, 
Atlanta,  Georgia;  Lincoln  University,  Pennsylvania;  Langston 
University,  Langston,  Oklahoma,  and  Ham.pton  Institute.  Prom 
January  17  to  31,  1938,  tv/enty-six  paintings,  etchings, 
-aquatints,  and  drawings  of  Mr,  Preclon  v/ere  exhibited  in  the 
Sullivan  Mem.orial  Library  of  Ter^ple  University. 

Mrs,   Laura  ViTheelor  Waring  is  a  native  of  Hartford  „ 
Connecticut.     Prom  1908  to  1914,  she  studied  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academiy  of  Fine  Arts.     Upon  obtaining  the  Cresson  Traveling 
Scholarship  in  1914,   she  visited  the  fam.ous  art  galleries  in 
Eur  ope e     In  1924,  she  studied  at  the  Academic  de  la  Grande  . 
Chaumiere  in  Paris.     In  1919,  she  received  a  gold  medal,  and 
.cash  award,  the  first  prize  at  the  National  Exhibit  of  Colored 
Artists,  held  that  year  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.     In  1928,  she 
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won  the  first  prize  in  the  fine  arts  division  of  the  Harraon 
FouncLaticn  Awards.     Her  Vi/crk  includes  ■  portrait  paintings,  oil, 
and  v/at  or  color..  ■ 

In  1929,  she  presented  a  very  successful  exhibit  in  ■'■ 
Paris.     Her  Vi/orks  have  also  been  exhibited  at  the  Corcoran 
Art  Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C;  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  the  Chicago  Art  Institute;  the 
New  York  Water  Color  Club,  Lincoln  University,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Howard  University  in  Washington,  D,  C.     '  ^  •    ■  .• 

In  recent  years,  there  has  grown  up  a  yomger  group  of 
Negro  painters.     Some  of  thenr  show  promise  of  national  eminence. 
Space ■ permits  us  to  mention  only  two  of  them.     Dox  Thrash  was 
given  his  opportunity  in  Philadelphia  by  the  WPA  Art  Project 
of  Pennsylvania,     rlis  v/orks  have  been  exhibited  v/iclely  through 
the  State  and  in  Washington.     He  discovered  v/hat  is  Imown  as 
the  Carborundum  Print  Process  which  many  artists  say  is  the 
most . important  practical  discovery  in  the  field  of  graphic  arts 
in  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.     E^s  discovery  has  won  him 
nation-wide  fame,  "■     ,     •  .v-    i'  ■      ■  .  .'  '.i-'.. 

George  Miller  Victory  has  gained  much  recognition  among 
Pennsylvania  artists-  v;ho  speak  of  him  as  a  prim.itive.  His 
work  is  original;  he  has  never  studied. at  any  art  school  and 
he  paints  almost  v/holly  from  memory.     Several  critics  believe 
that  his -talents' v/ill  win  h-in  permanent  recognition  in  the' ' 
future,    ■   .::]:■'..     ^      .  ■■  •;  ;  ■  '■'    . '.^  •  .      •  ■''^ 

The  most  outstanding  Amer^ican  Negro  sculpt  or  '  is  a  native 
of  Philadelphia,  Meta  V/arrick  Fuller,  v«-ho  began 'her  work  in  the 
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kindergarten  modeling:  clay.     Later,  she  v/on  a  free  scholarship 
to  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Industr ial  Arts .     Her  first 
original  work  at  the  school  was  a  head  of  Medusa,  v;hich  brought 
her  recosnition.     Hers  was  the  experience  of  Tanner;  in  1899, 
she  went  to  Paris  v/here  she  studied  at  L'Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
for  several  years  and  won  the  praise  of  French  critics,  anong: 
then  Rodin.     Vi/hile  in  Paris  she  produced  "Oedipus",  "The 
Breston  Peasant "Jean" ,  "The  Man  Eating  His  Heart",  etc., 
Mrs,  Fuller  returned  to  /imerica  receiving  then  the  recognition 
fornerly  withheld.     She  then  began  v;ork  on  Negro  subjects,  in 
which  field  she  has  done  sorie  of  hor  best  work.     Among  then 
are;  "Humanity  Freeing  the  Slave",     "Ethiopa      Brealdng  Her  ■ 
Bonds",     "Inspiration  Urging  Negro  Youth",     and  a  likeness  of 
Samuel  Coleridge  Taylor.  ....... 

Another  outstanding  Negro  sculptor,  also  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  is  May  Hov/ard  Jackson.     Her  work  v/as  exhibited 
at  the  Corcoran  i^rt  Gallery,  V/ashington,  D,  C;  the  Academy 
of  Design  and  the  Emo.ncipat ion  Exhibition,  Nev;  York;  and  at 
the  Harmon  Exhibition  in  1929.  ■  , 

C ,  Literature 

.  Negro  literature  in  Pennsylvania  dates  back  to  1794  when 
Richard  Allen  and  Absalom  Jones  v/rcte  "A  Narrative  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Black  People  During  the  Late  Av/ful  Calamity 
in  Philadelphia,  and  A  Refutation  of  Som.e  Censures  Throvm  Upon 
Them  in  Some  Late  Publications".     The  title  explains  the  pro- 
duction v/hich  vi/as  a  reply  to  Matthew  Carey's  m.alignant  charges 
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against  these  men  v/ho  had  remained  in  Philadelphia  to  fi,;_-;ht 
the  yellovi;  fever  epidemic  while  Carey  fled  the  city.     It  is 
a  complete  account  of  their  vv'ork  including  their  financial 
transactions.    Although  the  gramjnatical  construction  is  •    .  - 
frequently  faulty,  the  v/ork  is  forceful  and  convincing.    .■ '  - 

Allen  also  wrote  TO  T.tIE  PEOPLE  CF  COLOR;   in  collalD oration 
?;ith  David -Tapisco/ he  wrote  THE  DOCTRINE  AND  DISCIPLINE  OP  THE 
APRICi-iN  MflTHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHTR  CH  in  1817  and  soon  afterwards 
published  a  hymn  hook.     His  opposition  to  African  colonization 
led  him  to  write  his  LETTB.R  ON  COLONIZATION,  which  appeared  in 
Freedom's  Journal,  November  2,   1827.     THE  LIFE,  EXPERIENCE 
AND  GOSPEL  LABORS  OP  THE  RT  .  RIi,V .  RICHARD  ALLEN  v/as  not 
published  until  1880,  some  years  after  his  death.     It  v/as  the 
first  autobiography  v/ritten  by  a  racial  leader.       ■  - 

A  contemporary  of  Allen  and  Jones  was  James  Forten^Sr., 
the  first  Pennsylvania  Negro  to  attain  any  m.ajor  literary 
distinction.     His  continual  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  welfare 
and  civil  rights  of  his  people  led  to  his  v;ritings.     Among  his 
earliest  v;ere :  LETTERS  FROM  A  MAN  OF  COLOUR  written  in  1813  in 
protest  against  a  bill  to  prohibit  further  immigration  of 
Negroes  which  v/as  introduced  into  the  State  Legislature  that 
year.     These  letters,  written  under  an  anonymous  name  and  later 
attributed  to  Forten,  frustrated  the  passage  of  the  bill  that 
year  and  prevented  its  return  later »     In  December,  1813,  he'  ■ 
collaborated  with  Russell  Parrot  on;  AN  ADDRESS  TO  TfE  HUMANE 
AND  BE^IEVOLENT  INPIABITKNTS  OP  T^-E  CTTY  AITD  COUNTY  OF  PHIL/lDEL- 
PHIA,  v/hich  v/as  also  a  plea  for  Negro  rights. 
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Robert  Purvis,  a  contemporary  of  Forten,  resorted  to 
v/riting  also  in  the  attempt  to  secure  justice  for  the  Ne.jro. 
Vi/hen  in  1858  the  State  Legislature  tried  to  deny  the  Negro 
the  right  of  franchise,  he  wrote s  AN  APPEAL  OF  FORTY  THOUSAND 
CITIZENS  TBREATENED  WITH  DISFR^iNCH ISEMENT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
PEl\'NSYLViiNIA.       It  appeared  first  as  a  pamphlet  and  v/as  later 
reprinted  in  anti-slavery  journals.     He  continued  this  practice 
throughout  the  anti-slavery  and  colonization  movements. 

In  the  1840 's  there  appeared  a  large  number  of  Negro 
authors  of  works  on  religion,  slavery,  and  Negr  o    e  If  are  . 
One  of  the  most  important  worlds  of  the  next  decade  was;  THE 
CONDITION,  EIEVATION,  EMIGRATION,  AND  DESTINY  OF  THE  COLORED 
PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  POLITICALLY  CONSIDERED,  by  Martin 
R.  Delany  which  was  published  in  1852,     This  work  gives  an 
account  of  Negro  social  life  a  quarter  century  prior  to  the 
Civil  Y^ar ,  '■    '  - 

Charloa  L.  Reason  is  best  Imomm  for  his  poetry  though 
he  did  write  s  om.e  prose.     The  most  widely  known  Negro  writer 
of  the  nineteenth  Century  v/as  Frances  Ellen  Watkins  Harper, 
vi/ho  v/rote  essays,  poems,  short  stories,  .and' one  novel.  This 
novel,  lOLA  LEROY,  or  SHAD0V7S  UPLIFTED,'   was  the  first  written 
by  an  American  Negro  v/oman.     It  received  favorable  comments 
from  Philadelphia,  New  Ycrk,,  Boston,  and  Chicago  papers. 

Tv/o  other  outstanding  works  of  the,  nineteenth  century 
were?  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  KBIGDOM  OF  LIGHT  AND  DARK- 
NESS,  or,  TrE  RESIGNS  OF  KING  ALPHA  AND  ABADON,  by  Lorenzo  D. 
Blacks  on  5  and  THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD  by  V/illiam  Still.  The 


former  is.  an  unusual  and  unique  work  of  imagination,  the 
latter  is  the  most  remarkable  record  of  the  Underground  : 
Railroad  in  existence.  ...     ..    ....      ,       ■  :        -     : ' '  / , 

•  The  new  century  brought  a  new  phase  in  Negro  literature. 
The-  nam-os  of  six  Penns ylvanians    stand  out  as  contributors  to 

this  new  trend:  Alain  Leroy  Locke,  essayist  and  literary 
critic;  Jessie  Fauset,  poet  and  novelist;  Henry  B.  Jones ■ 
short  story  and  pla.^'-  writer;  Dr ,  Arthur  Kuff  Fauset,  v/riter 
of  folk-lore  and  Negro  history;  Alice  Dunbar  Nelson,  poet,  _ 
editor,  and  short  story  v/riter;  and  Dr.  Leslie  Pinclaiey  Eill^, 
educator,  poot,  and  author.       ..       .,  , 

Locke  is  the  only  Aneric.a.n  Negro  v/ho  has  won  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship.     Kis  articles  have  been  published  in  the  leading 
American  periodicals.     Ke  has  also  edited  and  v/ritten  many, 
books,  one  of  which  is  THE  NEW  NLGRO,  an  anthology  published 
in  1925.     Among  his  earlier  essays  is:  "Race  Contacts  and 
Interracial  Relations",   "The  Negro's  Contribution  to  American 
Art  and  Literature",     "The  Legacy  of  the  Ancestral  Arts,"  and 
"African  Art" .  '       .■■  .    .  .  , 

Poems,  essays,  abort  otorioa  and  novels  have  com.e  from 
.the  pen. of  Jessie  Fauset  but  she  .  is  probably,  best  Imown  for 
her  novels  which,  portray  the  sociological  problem  of  the 
American  Negro.     PLUM  BUN,  TEIiRIL.^.IS  CONFUSION,  .COJ.ffiDy  Atl^^RICAN 
STYLE  and'  CHINABERRY  TRLL  are  only  a  few.    ,     ;  ,  ,  ,       .  . 

Henry  Bczeman  Jones  has  w^on  distinction  as  an  artist  as 
well  as  a  writer.  His  short  stories,  which  have  an  African  >' 
dotting^  have  appeared  in    such  periodicals  as  Argosy,  Forum, 
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Popular  Publications,  Opportunity,  and  Nov;  Era.     His  story, 
"V/ithout  DruTAs",  v/as  the  first  by  a  Negro  author  to  be  ' 
published  in  Liberty,     Up  to  1939,  for  a  period  of  seven 
consecutive  years,  Edward  O'Brien  included  some  of  Jones' 
short  stories  in  his  BEST  SHORT  STORIES  OF  THE  YEAR.  "Root 
Deena,"     "Gin  and  Moonlight",   "Jungle  Blood"  v/ere  amon^  the 
stories  selectedo     The  famous  Hed^erov/  Players  also  included 
the     last     in  their  repertoire o 

Dr.  Arthur  Huff  Pauset  has  done  much  research  in  folk- 
lore and  Negro  history,  and  the  results  are  reflected  in  his 
v;ritin£S,     FOLK-LORE  IN  NOVA  SCOTER  and  his  various  articles 
appearing  in  the  jIouTnal__of  American _Po Ik-Lore  are  examples 
of  the  former  J  FOR  FREEDOM,  v/hich  is  also  biorraphical,  is 
an  exam.ple  of  the  latter.     "Syr.iphonesque" ,  a  short  story, 
and  SOJOURFER  TRUTH,  a  biography,  are  also  the  products  of 
his  pen. 

Alice  Dunbar  Nelson's  early  years  were  spent  in  her 
native  city,  New  Orleans,  so  many  of  her  short  stories  center 
around  that  locale,  depicting  the  various  life  phases  of  the 
inhabitants.     One  of  thorn?   "The  Praline  V/oman",   is  an  excellent 
characterization  of  a  Creole  saleswoman.     One  collection  of 
her  stories  appears  in  a  volmnc  entitled  VIOLETS  AND  OTHER 
TALES  »    Her  essays  were  publisiied  in  many  periodicals  and 
some  of  her  v/riting^s  in  various  nev/spapers ,       One  of  her  last 
stories  5   "August  Quarterly"  was  published  shortly  before  her 
death  in  Philadelphia  in  1937, 

Dr.  Leslie  Pinckney  Hill,  President  of  the  State  Teachers 
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College,  Cheyne^^,  Penns '/Ivania,  has  v/on  national  recognition 
as  a  poet.     His  poems  have  been  publj.shecl  in  several  of  the 
nation's  leading  periodicals  and  are  found  in  Negro  anthologies. 
His.  product  ion J   JETHRO,  has  received  much  favorable  criticism. 

In  l':'?;V,  he-  published,  THE  WIHGS  (F    OPPRIDSS lOlT ,  a  book  of 
lyrics;   j.n  1929  "Toussaint  L' Overture",  a  dram.a;  and  in  1933, 
"Marc  Anders",  an  idvl.  ■  ' 


...V  ■       ,  ■.      -  HOUSING    :   ,  :■       ;  '    ^  ,   

On  accciint  of  low  income,  the  pattern  of  residential 
segregation  and  its  consequent  artificial  housing  scarcity, 
Negroes  are  forced  to  occupy  the  more  congested,  blighted^ 
deteriorating  neighhorhoods  and  the  more  sub-standard  dwell- 
ings of  any  neighborhood  in  which  they  live.     Because  the 
ITegro  population  of  the  State  is  99/o  non  farm,  its  housing 
problems  are  disproportionately  Intensified  by  migration  to 
urban  centers  due  to  the  war  effort.     Rousing  is  related  to 
every  major  aspect  of  mxOdern  fSimllj  life.     Because  of  the 
various  ramifications  of  racial  discrimination  and  low  in- 
come, the  Negro  home  has  more  responsibilities  than  the 
white  home.'    Howbeit,  housing  is  so  important  to  all  citizens 
that  the  following  quotation  seems  verir  appropriate; 

"VJhy  is  the  Housing  Problem  Important? 

A.  To  the  individual?  ■' 
"Because; 

V  "l.  A  man  'working  44  hours ^  a  v/eek,  50  weeks 

in  the  year,  30  minutes  distance  from  home, spends 
from  a  m.inimum  of  one -third  to  a  maximum  of  sub-  • 
sta:iuic.lly  over  two-thirds  of  his  time  at  home, 
nine ^5 3  or  unomplo^aiient  increases  the  fraction. 

•'2.^  A  homemaking  v/om.an  .spends  from  two- 
thirdti  to  ninetoeh-t".7ent icths  of  her  tim.e  at  home. 

''3',  A  preschool  child  spends  from  two-thirds 
to  nineteen-twent ieths  of  his  time  there 

''4.  A  school  child  spends  from  half  to  more 
than  three -four the  of  his  time  there. 

B.  To  the  family? 
"Beco.u.ao; 

''I.,  All  its  functions,  biologicalj  social, 
•..  :     and  advn inistratlve     c -inter  in  the.  home  -  eating,      '  ' 
s  Ig:  e ,:,  :;./.vg ,  procreation     child  nurture,  preparation 
of  food,,  and  care  of  clothing.  .  •--    •:   ■ '"■  ■ 
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"2.  Its  health,  comfort,  social  and  civic 
life,  in  short  its  degree  of  civilization,  de- 
pond  very  largely  on  qualities  inherent  in  the 
structural  plant  which  forms  its  shelter. 

C,  To  the  community?  . 
"Not  only  because j 

"1.  More  of  its  area  is  used  for  housing 
than  for  any  other  purpose.  . 

"2.  Residential  propert^r  contributes  about 
half  of  its  real-property-tax  income,      '     .  ■  ' 

"3.  Services  for  residential  areas  (including 
schools)  consume  somewhat  more  than  half  of  the 
community  income  from  real-property  taxes. 

"But  also  because: 

.     "4,  The  most . important  function  of  any  com- 
munity is  to  build,  maintain,  and  protect  its  homes 
and  the  families  within  them.     Industry,  business, 
and  government  are  means  toward  this  end. 

D.  To  the  Nation? 

"1,  Residential  construction  is  one  of  its  • 
major  industries  and  one  worst  hit  by  the  de- 
pression of  the  early  1930's. 

"2.  Past  cycles  of  activity  and  inactivity 
in  residential  construction  have  preceded  eras  of 
of  national  prosperity  and  hard  times  with  a  \ 
rhythm  suggestive  of  some  causal  relationship. 

"But  also  because: 

"3.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  organized 
society  is  to  produce  a  better  crop  of  children 
by  team  v/ork  and  technology  than  was  attainable 
through  the  rugged  individualism  of  the  stone- 
ago  hunter. 

"4.  Homemaking  women,  raising  children,  are 
the  largest  occupational  group  in  the  population. 
They  arc  producing,  by  all  odds,  the  most  im- 
portant national  asset.     Their  working  places 
should  conform  at  least  to  the  requirements  of 
industrial  hygiene."  (1) 


Wood,  Edith  Elmer,  "introduction  to  Housing  Pacts  and 
Principles"',     U.S.  Housing  Authority,  Washington,  1940, 
PP.  ix-xi. 
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5.     THE  STATUS  OF  }]EGRO  HOUSING  HT  SEVERAL  mJIC IPALITIES  s 

•,  i..:,.  .■■  ■.:v-.A.:  AKPooNA  ./    ■  '  ■  ■"' 

Mr,   Jorry  B,  Vi/atson,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Booker 
T.  V'/ashington  Coiimunity  Center  of  Altoona^has  provided  the 
Goimnission  with  tivo  brief  studies  of  the  housin,^,  situation 
in  Altoona.     Of  the  245  Negro  faniliec;  living  in  Altoona  in 
1940,  forty  fsmilies  lived  in  d^iLapidated  houses;  and  sixty- 
five  fairxilies  lived  in  dwellings  which  were  in  poor  condition. 

v/hen 

Sanitation  in  Negro  areas  was  very  poor  in  1941,/Mr,  V/atson 
made  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  physical  condition  of  Negro- 
occupied  dwellings.     He  states: 

"There  are  very  few  houses  regarded  as  standard 
and  most  of  them  arc  regarded  as  unfit  for  use." 

He  said  that  there  was  overcrowding  and  that  the  scarcity?" 

of  houses  was  critical.     Although  Negro-occupied  dwellings 

v;erc  regarded  as  dangerous  to  health  and  safety,  the  worst 

slum  areas  v/cre  being  demolished.     The  recent  increases  in 

the  Negro  population,  due  to  the  v/ar  effort,  have  further 

complicated  the  Negro  housing  problem  in  Altccna, 

■  .  '  B.  ARDMORE 

Under  the  joint  direction  of  Dr.  Thomas  Decker  Watson, 
Professor  of  Sociology  at  Haverford  College,  and  the  Executive 
Director;  Mr,  V/illiam  S Laughlin  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Mills  made  a 
study  of  Negro  housing  in  Ardmcre  dLiring  the  college  year 
1941-4S.     The  summary  of  the  s^tudy  is  given  below: 
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"Housing  Shortage 

"Evidence  of  a  general  shortage  of  houses  in  Ard- 
more ,  particul.ijrlg:;''  in  the  lov/-income  groups,  v;as 
found  in  the  practice  of  suo-letting,  in  the  extent 
of  overcrowding  according  to  the  Lov/er  Merion  Health 
Board  standards  and  in  the  inahility  of  realtors  to 
find  houses  for  their  clients.     Vfnile  sub-letting 
may  result  from  either  excessive  rents  in  proportion 
to  incomes  or  the  desire  for  less  extensive  quarters^ 
it,  in  either  case,  indicates  a  shvortage  of  lov/  rent 
houses.     The  extent  of  sub-lotting  in  Ar dm ore  has 
been  influenced  by  m.cvements  in  adjacent  areas.  In 
nearby  BT-pn  Mav.a?  a  Negro  section  or  row  Vi/as.  demolish- 
ed and  rebuilt  by  the  owner;  the  rent  was  increased 
and  Ignite,  instead  of  I\Tegro  tenants,  v;ere  taken. 
Some  few  of  thu  tenants  found  quarters  in  Bryn  MavvT, 
qomc  came  to  Ardmore ,  v/hile  others  were  forced  to  . 
move-  into  Ph j."..adolphia.     Those  v/ho  came  to  Ardmore 
found  no  avaii.ablo  houses  j  they  v/ere  absorbed  into 
rooms  already  occiroied  by  Negroes  by  the  practice  of 
sub-lett mg .     Sufficient  evidence  was  not  found  to 
conclude  that  there  is  more  sub-letting  among  Negroes 
than  .arnong  Wnites.     One  realtor,  however,  stated  that 
the  practice  was  general  among  both  groups  and  that 
it  has  been  on  the  increase  since  the  beginning  of 
the  emergency  defense  program.        .         ..  , 

"Overcrowding  is  another  index  of  housing  shortage. 
In  a  surve^i^  of  the  physical  conditions  of  Negro 
houses  in  Ardmore ,  it  v/as  revealed  that  of  the  one 
hundred  and  ten  houses  covered,  forty-four  evidenced 
overcr cv/ding  according  to  the  standards  of  the  Hea]fch" 
Board.     The  highest  intensity  of  overcrowding  was 
found  in  areas  v/hich  experienced  poorest  drainage 
and  the  worst  general  structural  conditions.  No 
data  ¥/ere  available  f^r  comparing  the  rates  f or  ,  _ 
Negro  and  l^.ites, 

"Realtors,  as  a  group,  declared  that  they  could 
find  no  openings  for  renters  --  Negroes  or  VT/b.ites, 
It  was  apparent,  r.oreover,  that  the  problem, 
although  present  for  a  number  of  years,  has  become 
acute  in  the  past  year.     It  was  reported  by  some 
that  the  shortage  had  existed  for  a  generation; 
for  example-,   one  stated  that.,    'There  alv/ays  has 
been  "(a  shortage)  since  I  have  been  here  and  I  came 
in  1919.     There  is  not  a  single  vacancy  in  Ardmore 
to  my  knowledge.'     Others  repeated  that  the  problem 
had  been  serious  only  in  the  last  year;  one  stated? 
'  there  is  a  terrific  shortage  of  houses 

in  Ardmore;  I  haven »t  had  a  house  for  rent  or  for 
sale  in  the  last  eight  months,' 
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"Tvi/o  types  of  causes  of  shortage  v;ere  found 
the  long  run  and  the  short  run  causes.     Of  the 
first  type,  high  land  values  and  deed  restrictions 
against  builders  who  v/ish  to  sell  to  Negroes  and 
mountable  barriers  to  the  extension  of  Negro. dwell- 
ings to  occupied  .or  even  to  unoccupied  areas,  Ard- 
more ,  located  on  the  Main  Line,  is  characterized  by 
high  real  estate  values,  a  fact  which  forces  owners 
to  charge  rents  sufficient  for  an  income  from  the 
property  regardless  of  the  facilities  offered  or 
the  incom.e  of  the  occupants.     Numerous  interviewees 
reported  that  there  had  been  attempts  by  cvmers  to 
build  or  remodel  houses  to  rent  to  low  income  groups, 
Negro  and  l-Vhite  |  but  that  they  had  . been  thv^arted, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  they  could  find  no 
seller  who  was  willing  to  see  the  property  develop- 
ed into  a  Negro  or  low  rent  district,  and  in  the 
second  place,  when  such  a  seller  was  found,  deed 
restrictions  prohibited  the  sale  of  the  property 
for  use  by  an^'one  not  Caucasian.     Thus,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  increase  the  supply  of 
low  rent  houses  by  purchase  or  building.  There 
have  been  several  attempts  to  remodel  sections 
for  renting  to  Negro  tenants;  the  result  has  been 
an  increase  in  rent  v/ith  a  subsequent  exodus  of 
tenants.     The  high  land  costs  and  the  restrictions 
present  handicaps  in  attaining  adequate  housing  for 
Negroes  v»hich  will  be  difficult  to  overcome  in  the 
near  future. 

"Another  long  run  cause  lies  in  the  unique 
position  of  Ardmore  as  the  only  city  in  the 
area  possessing  an  appreciable  number  of  Negro 
dwellings  and  tenants.     The  dem.and  for  domestic  . 
laborers  on  large  estates  and  middle class  homes  : 
in  the  area  is  relatively  constant.  These 
laborers  must  either  live  in  Ardinore  or  commute 
from.  Negro  districts  in  Philadelphia.  The 
economic  advantage  of  living  in  Ardmore  creates 
v/ithin  the  commuters  group  a  constant  demand  for 
houses  in  Ardmore  —  a  demand  which  can  not  be 
filled  but  v;hich  tends  to  absorb  each  vacancy 
as  it  occurs, 

"The  m-ost  important  short-run  cause  of  housing 
shortage  in  Ardmore  has  been  the  rapid  industrial 
expansion  of  the  Auto-car  fact  or y.     Recently  the 
com.pany  demolished  a  block  of  houses  on  Greenfield 
Avenue  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plcjit  structure. 
The  home -seekers  from,  this  street  filled  every 
vacancy  at  rent  levels  they  could  afford;  but  for 
most  of  them  no  space  was  available  --  they  were 
forced  to  seek  in  surrounding  o.reas  end  even  in 
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Philadelphia  for  accoi:modations .     Moreover.,  Auto- 
car  has  taken  on  a  great  nuriber  of  emergency  de- 
fense workers  v/ho  have  filled  Ardmcre  and  have 
overflowed  into  nearby  cities. 

"From  the  evidence  available,  it  seens  apparent 
that  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  houses,  particul 
ly  for  the  lower  income  groups;  that  alleviation  of 
the  problem  will  be  m.ore  difficult  for  Negroes  due 
to  racial  discrimination  and  that  alleviation  in 
any  case  v/ill  take  more  than  the  norm.al  flov;  of 
economic  forces.  ...    .  , 

" G ommun i t y  A c t ion  ■  ■  -     .  '  . : . 

"From  the  interviews  it 'is  apparent  that  Ardmore , 
at  no  time,  has  made  a  concerted  attempt  to  better 
the  housing  conditions.     The  failure  to  recognize 
the'  situation  as  a  problem  comes  from,  the  opinion 
that  v/here  no  slioms  exist  no  pathological,  .situation 
exists.     In  1040  three  studies  related  to  housing 
Vi'ere  made  by  civic  organizations.     A  brief  survey 
of  relief  cases  only,  m.ade  by  the  Main  Line 
Federation  of  Churches^  was  followed  by  a  m..oro 
comprehensive  revieV;  of  the  physical  conditions 
among  llegrc  dv.;ellings  in  Ardmore,  Kaverford,  and 
Bryn  Mav/r  by  the  Lower  Mericn  Board  of  Health. 
The  latter  study,  v/hich  concluded  that  while  there 
were  a  few  serious'  cases,  no  slum  areas  existed 
and  the  general  conditions  were  good,  did  little 
to  arouse  public  opinion  on  the  matter.  Later, 
the  same  yeaij  an  extensive  survey  of  the'  Negro 
hom.cs  in  Ardm.ore  v/as  made  by  the  Gomjriunity  Health 
and  Civic  Association;   on  the  basis  of  their  find- 
ings this  association  and  the  Board  of  Health  took 
irjTiediate  action  in  the  TiOst  serious  cases, 

"r/hen  asked  why  no  Federal  Housing  Project  had 
been  brought  to  the  city  several  interesting 
reasons  v/ere  given.     It  was  stated,  first,  that 
the  areas  inhabited  by  Negroes  and  by  the  poorer 
1/ynites  are  not  concentrated  sufficiently  to  m.ake 
demioiitinn  of  a  single  block  or  areo.  for  the 
project  feasible.     In  the  second  place,  high 
real  estate  values  present  a  barrier  to  the 
purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land  which  r/ould 
accomjnodate  low  rent  groups;   in  such  instances 
the  lov.'-  rent  po.id  would  not  cover  the  cost  of 
the  land.     The  m.ethod  of  alleviation  that  is 
most  popular  in  Ardmore  is  the  rolio-nco  upon 
private  enterprise  to  purchase  slum  areas  to 
remodel,  o.nd  to  open  them  to  low  rent  groups 
with  as'  little  increase  in  rent  as  possible. 
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It  is  the  ..opinicn  of  r.iany  realtorc  that  this 
nethod  could  be  used  to  advantage  but  that  a 
substantial  increase  in  rent  would  invaribly 
follow.     The  failure  of  Ardr.iore  to  ask  for  a 
government  project  is  in  part,   due  to  an 
emotional  prejudice  against  the  government 
agency  itself  along  v/ith  a  traditional  belief 
in  the  supremacy  of  individual  enterprise. 

"Attitude  of  Realtors  Toward  Racial  GroLips 

"As  a  group,  the  realtors  of  Ardnore  observe 
the   Hnviolabilit^r'   of  racial  areas.  Although 
no  v/ritten  agreement  existed  a  realtor  will  not 
sell  or  rent  a  home  in  a  racially?-  homogeneous 
area  to  a  buyer  of  a  different  racial  stocko 
There  are  som.e  very  interesting  racial  dis- 
tinctions and  reasons  for  this  attitude.  The 
realtors  are  very  \vill3.ng  to  £ind  homes  for 
clients  of  different  racial  stocks  outside  the 
restricted  areas  and  usually  they  have  no  personal 
antipathy  toward  any  racial  group.     The 3-  feel  that 
it  would  be  deleterio-Qs  to  their  business  to 
violate  a  restricted  area  oven  though  such  a 
traisacticn  night  pajr  v/ell  at  the  time. 

"Of  ten  realtors  questioned  three  did  business 
Vi/ith  Jews,  four  V'ith  Italians,  and  six  with  Negroes 
Six  of  the  realtors  catered  to  all  racial  groups 
v/hile  four  restricted  their  clientele  exclusively 
to  Caucasians,     Seven  realtors  recognized  the 
existence  of  a  general,  unwritten  agreem.ent  pre- 
venting the  infiltration  of  different  races  into 
homogeneous  areas  of  Cauco.sion  occupancy. 

"In  some  cases ^  principally  since  1920,  the 
homogeneity  of  a  racial  area  is  maintained  by 
a  clause  in  the  deed  restricting  future  sales 
to  Caucasians.     Mai  y  times  the  owner  of  a  home 
simply  asks  the  realtor  net  to  offer  his  homie 
to  other  than  Caucasians.     In  cases  where  a  dif- 
ferent racial  type  has  entered  a  restricted  area 
the  surrounding  home  ov/ners  have  protested  to 
the  responsible  realtor  with  the  complaint  that 
the  value  of  their  property  was  depreciated  by 
the  presence  of  the  new  racial  type.     One  realtor 
expressed  the  belief  that  if  he  sold  a  home  in  a 
ViThite  district  to  a  Negro,  he  would  be  boA^-cotted, 

"Negroes  live  only  on  the  west  side  of  Lancaster 
Pike  in  Ardmiore .     The  realtors  who  deal  with  this 
area  recognize  the  depreciation  of  property  that 
results  from  Negro  occupancy.     They  mention  the 
noise,  filth,  and  distasteful  habits  of  the  Negroes 
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as  being  definitely  oId ject ionable  to  Vyiiite  '  ^V^' 
ne  ighb  or  s  .     Fr  om  t  he  ir  ovrn  s  t  a ndp  o  int  ,  the  y  ■  ■  ■ 
show  that  the  Negroes  fail  to.  care  for  their 
property  making  repairs  necessary^  repairs 
that  are  often  too  costly  to  be  iivorthwhile  in 
the  lower  rent  hofnes.     Aside  from  these  very  . 
tangible  objections  there  exists  the  purely 
emotional  prejudice  to  Negroes,     Once  a  Negro 
has  inhabited  a  house  no  V'/liite  person  will 
occupy  the  same  house  even  though  it  had  been 
kept  in  good  repair.     Once  an  area  has  been 
occupied  by  Negroes,  Whites     will  not  move  in 
until  nev/  buildings  have  been  substituted  for 
the  old.     The  Italirns  and  Jews  are  an  exception. 
The  Italians  particularly  are  willing  to  live, 
alongside  of  Negroes  and  they  generally  take  ex- 
cellent care  of  their  property.     They  often  own 
their  own  homes  and. are  regarded  as  good, risks. 
The  value  of  some  property  has  been  increased  be- 
cause of  im.pr ovements  m.adc  by  Italians. 

"The  problem  of  racial  discrimination  as sui^ies 
an  entirely  .different  aspect  on  the  east  sicle  of 
Lancaster  Pike  in  Ardmore .     The  Hom.es  in  this 
area  belong,  for.  the  micst  part,  to  owners  in 
relatively  high  income  brackets  and  whose 
business  cfficcQ  usu.al.ly  are  located  in  Phila- 
delphia,    The.  principal  racial  problem  of 
realtors  dealing  in  this  area  is  the  exclusion 
of  Jews.     Although  the  Jei/s  who  m.ake  inquiries 
in  this  area  are  fully  able  to  rent  or  buy  the., 
highest  priced  home  and  are  of  acceptable  social 
standing  the  realtors,  by  cominon  consent,  will 
not  do  business  with  them.     One  realtor  who  . 
dealt  entirely  in  this  area  had  not  had  over  ten 
inquiries  from  Jev;s  in  t\;enty  years  and  had  sold 
only  one  hom.e  to  a  Jew  in  the  seme  period,  not, 
realizing  a,t  the  tine  that,  the  client  was  a  Jew, 
One  year  later  the.  Jewish  fan.ily  asked  that  their 
home  be  offered  for  sale.     Their  reason  v/as  that 
they  were  not  able  tomke  friends  with,t,heir 
neighbors,  the  ir  ...child.ren  had  no.playmat.es  and 
there  were  no  country  clubs  or  societies  open 
to  them.     Pew  .Negroes  y/ould  be  financially  able 
to  invade  this  part  of  Ardmore  even  if  there  , 
were  no  objections  to  their  presence.    Miile  '  ■  ■' 
some  areas  of  V/estern  Ardmore  have  passed  from 
Ir/hite  to  Negro,   Italian,   or.  Jewish  .ovmership, 
no  such  changes  have  occuosRJd  in  Eastern  Ardanore 
nor  have  there  been  any  indications  that  such  a 
change  I'/ill  occur,''.    .       ...  ....  - 
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'.  ■   ■■■    '  .'■   : .  V  •  "  .  Co  ■   CARLISLE     '  ■    •:   ■         ■      •       -  '  •.• 

Miss  Fary  E,  Fell3',  Executive  Secretary    of  the  Welfare 

Association  of  Carlisle,  made  a  brief  comprehensive  study  of 

Negroes  c     -v/ith  reference  to  housing  she  states: 

"Our  housing  conditions  are  very  poor  and, 
as  the  colored  people  are  all  in  the  lov; 
;  .  ,  .     salary  "brackets,  they  are  obliged  to  take  •■• 
v;hat  they  can  get.     This  has  created  a  major 
.■•problem  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  over-  ■ 
crowd  on  their  part.     They  are  not  segregated 
;•        in  any  one  par^ticular  district  in  Carlisle  and 
are  found  in  comparatively  small  or  large 
-  .groups  in  any  part  of  the  cominunit y, "  ■ 

Prom  staff  studies  of  1940  and  1941,   it  was  found  that 
in  addition  to  overcrowding, the  physical  condition  of  Negro- 
occupied  dwellings  was  sub-standard  in  65^  of  the  houses 
visited.     In  numerous  instances,  the  plumbing  was  in  a  poor 
state  of  repair.     For  Negroes,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  hous- 
ing |  any  increase  in  the  Negro  population  v/ill  render  the 
Negro  housing  situation  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the     '  . 
community.  ■  r  •;     .■  .   .    .•        •  • 

>  .  ;      -.-D.       CHESTER  -  • 

As  is  true  in  hundreds  of  commimit ies  throughout  the 
nation,  Negroes  in  Chester  live  in  ecological  areas  rather 
than  political  areas  |  they  are  distributed  largely  v/ith 
reference  to  the  location  of  railroad  tracks  and  the 
Delaware  River,     Moreover,  as  is  true  in  all  Negro  com- 
munities of  this  type,  Negroes  in  Chester  live  in  "areas 
of  transition'-.     Depreciation  has  sot  in  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  area  is  not  attractive  either  as  a  residential 
a  commercial,  or  an  industrial  area.     In  other  v;ords ,  the 
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majority  of  Negroes  in  Chester  live  in  blighted,  deteriorated 
and  sliim  areas.  ■ 

■•    -    In  1934,  the  Delaware  County  Tuberculosis  Association, 
in  cooperation  v;ith  the  Health  Department  of  the  City  of 
Chester,  and  the  Tuberculosis  Clinic,  published  "A  StLidy 
of  Some  Social  and  Economic  Conditions  vvhich  May  Affect  the 
Health  of  Negroes  in  Chester,  Pennsylvania".     This  study 
was  directed  by  Clco  W»  Blackburn.     Mr,  Robert  Vv',  Bernhardt, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Delaware  County  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association^  has  permitted  the  staff  to  summarize 
the  study,     :       ■  .■;     •  .... 

...   In  review,  500  families  were  studit;do     25%  of  the 
families  either  oymed  their  homes  or  were  buying  them;  75% 
of  them  were  tenants.     Of  the  500  homes,  353  were  brickj 
120  frame;  and  the  others  were  cement  and  stucco.     For  the 
most  part,  these  houses  were  old  and  cheaply  built;  they 
virere  poorly  ventilated  and  lighted.     There  was  both  land, 
and  room  overcrov;ding .     Of  the  500  houses,  471  or  94,5^  of 
them  "were  seriously  defective.     Man^r  of  the  structures 
needed  several  tj-pes  of  repairing;  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
throe,   or  32.6^  leaked  seriousl^^;  fifty-one  needed  plaster- 
ing; thii'ty-seven  had  broken  steps  or  porches;  tv/enty-six 
needed  re-flooring  and  seventy-seven  had  broken  window  panes 
and  bad  framesU^Pr  -.^       ■■  .....  .  .   ,  ^ 

^"^^  Cf,  P,  6,2  :  ■  ■■:       ...  .:       . ;.  ,      .■    .  ■.  .  •;■ 
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"The  topography  of  the  general  area  in  which 
Negroes  live  is  quite  low  because  of  the  close- 
ness of  the  river.     As  a  result,  many  of  the 
■  houses  are  quite  damp,  especially  the  basements, 
...  This  situation  is  also  due  to  poor  drainage. 
Quite  frequently  there  were  houses  where  water 
had  been  , in  the  basements  for  several  v/eeks, 
^  which  not  only/made  the  house  damp  but  caused 
:.    a  foul  odor. "  ■       ......  ,        .  .  • 

.. .-.    Of  the  500  families,  442  had  water  closets,  200  of 

, which  were  in  the  yard  and  242  were  in  the  house ;  56  had 

privies  J  4  had  no  toilets  at  all.     The  condition  of  the 

toilets,  was  amazing.     Many  of  the  toilets  v^ere  stopped, 

full,  rusted,  and  otherwise  out  of  use.     Hence,  many 

families  suffered  from  conditions  similar  to  those.- 

described  below;-  .... 

"Mr,   further  stated  that  out  of 

twenty  houses 'on  that  street,   only  three  had 
water.     As  a  result,  the  water  closet  and 
drains  had  stopped  to  such  an  extent  that  an 
.offensive  odor  permeates  the  entire  neighbor- 
hood, making  conditions  unbearable,"  (2) 

The  above  conditions  obtained  during  the  height  of  the 

depression.     Thus,  Negro-occupied  dwellings  whether  owner 

occupied  or  tenant  occupied  v/ere  in  a  very  bad  state  of 

repair.     The  majority  of  them  were  a  serious  menace  to  the 

health  of  the  city,     Negro  housing  in  Chester  today  suffers 

very  greatly  from    many  defects  which  had  their  origin  during' 

the  depression  period. 


Blackburn,  Gloo  W. ,   "A  Study  of  Some  Social  and  Economic 
conditions  which  May  Affect., the  Health  of  Negroes  in 
Chester ,  Pa,     P.  64 
Op.  -c it,  P.  70 
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..The  Commission's  study  of  Chester  v/as  made,  by  a  group 
of  students  from.  Swarthmoro  College  ujider  the  leadership  of 
Miss  Mead  Smith.     Materials  were  collected  from  the  Chester 
Housing  Authority  and  a  house-t or-house  survey  in  representa- 
tive all-Negro  and  in  mixed  neighborhoods.     It  was  revealed 
that  as  of  March,  1941,  thore  were  5,490  homes  ov/ned  in 
Chester,     Negroes  constituted  ■  15. e,'?^  of  the  total  population 
but  evened  only  1%  of  the  total  homes,     Negroes  occupied  ap- 
proxim.atcly  17^  of  the  14,324  residential  structures  but 
whereas  the  median  age  of  white -occupied  dv/ellings  ivas 
twenty-five  years,  the  median  age  of  Negro-occupied 
dv/ellings  was  forty-fivo  years.     245  or  72.48,^  of  the  338 
overcrowded  d\^lings  v;erc  Negro-occupied.     This  fact  of 
overcrowding  and  artificial  scarcity  of  Negro  housing  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  as  of  March,   1941,  Negro  vacai  cy 
v/as  practically  zero  as  compared  v/lth  2.%  vacancy  for  v/hites. 
Since  June,  1942,  the  date  of  the  Sv/arthmore  study,  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  Negro  employment,  due  to 
the  emplo^TTient  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company. 
Although  only  a  relatively  sm.all  number  of  these  persons  can 
live  in  Chester,  those  who  have  come  make  Negro  housing  con- 
ditions vcr^-  serious,  ■        ■  ■ 

77.7^  of  the  Negroes  visited  v;cre  certain  that  they 
paid  higher  rent  than  whites,     45,'^  of  the  tenants  reported 
that  rent  had  been  raised  from,  one  to  four  times  during 
their  occupanc^r.     Most  Negro  tenants  felt  that  they  had 
to  accept  the  increases  or  move  and  there  are  practically 
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no  dv/ellings  available  for  Negrcos  in  Chester.     In  nost 

instances  ,,  the  plumbing  is  de jToct ive.  j  ■  many  toilets  are 

located  in  b.ack  yards  and  are  often  used  by  several 

families.     Provisions  for  heating,  lighting,  and  vehtilatin 

are  generally  beloXv  standard.     The  Sv/arthincre  report  states 

"The  supply  of  housing  facilities  is  re- 
stricted because  it  is  very  difficult  for 
Negroes  to  move  into  a  white  area  and,  as 
the  high  percentage  of  overcrowded  conditions 
shows,  effective  demand  exceeds  effective  sup- 
ply very  considerably.     The  colored  tenant  is 
.         therefore  absolutely  helpless  against  the  land-   -  ■  ■ 
lords,  v/hich,  of  course,  the  latter  realize  and 
therefore  try  to  squeeze  out  as'  much  rent  as 
possible  fcT  houses,  a  large  percentage  of  which 
•  " .  should  be  condemned.". 

.The  Chester  Fair  Rent  Conmiittec ,  despite  constant  op- 
position, has  helped  to  keep  rent  from  increasing.  ■■•  ■ 

,■■  Vi/ith  reference  to  mixed  neighborhoods,  the  Swarthmore 
study  reports       ;  ■■  ^  b 

:;v''    ,  "VJhites  live  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  " 
Negroes  on  the  other  side.     Most  of  these 
sections  have  been  mixed  for  a  great  number   ■  ' 
of  years,  so  that  people  generally  do  not 
know  vi/hat  the  effect  of  colored  people  moving.. Into 
the  neighborhood  v/as .     Those  who  do  know, 
.       though,  generally  agree  that  the  property-- 

value,  for  one  thing,  decreased.     Once  Negroes 
:■        have  moved  in,  houses  are  harder  to  sell  and 

rent,  largely  because  of  the   'reputation'  one 
. -  .j    '.'would  get  by  living  on  the  s.'i:ne  street  with  '  ' 

Negroes,  and  largely  because  of  the  careless- 
.■.:ness  of .  the  real  esto.te  agents  who,   once  a 
section  is  a  ni:>ced  section,  give  up  all  con- 
/• :  .!  •■side  rat  ions'  as  to  whom  they  take ,  v/hich  lowers 
the  standard  of  the  v;hole  section  aln.iost  im- 
mediately,     'In  spite  of  this  prejudice  against 
Negroes  as  such,  whites  v/ould  comi'.ient  that  the 
■'.Negroes  on  their  street  are  nice  respectable, 
clean  people,  but  it  is   'embarassing  to  live 
with  them'.     Usually  they- keep  to  themselves    ■  ■ 
thouub  ,  except  f  or  the  children  v/ho  probably, 
•v/hen  p'.uying  with  each  other  do  not  even  know  •  ' 


they  aro  different.     Some  conpl^-ined  that  the 
Negroes  were  noisy  and  dangerous  and  they  alvvays 
had  to  keep  their  door  locked  at  night,  hut  as  a 
whole  v^e  had  the  impression  that  the  population 
in  the  mixed  neighborhoods  got  along  quite  Vi/ell 
and  that  their  standards  of  living  were  on  about 
'     .    the  sanie  level."  ■'■  ■  '■■ 

On  the  whole,  the  streets  of  Chester  are  in  a  poor^- 
state  of  repair  and  are  not  kept  clean.     Conditions  are 
somewhat  worse  in  the  all-Negro  sections.     Many  additional 
traffic  lights  are  needed  in.  all  sections  of  the  city; 
Negro-  sections  are  in  greater  need  than  are  other  sections. 
Street  lights  in  many  areas  are  inadequate. 

The  Chester  Housing  Authority  erected  Lam.okin  Village 
which  provides  350  accoi;miodo.t ions  for  '■■Tegro  families.  In 
addition  to  lov;  income,  applicants  m.ust  qualify  as  to  a  ' 
major  housing  need,  good  citizenship,  a.cceptable  moral 
standards,  .n  d  length  of  residence  in  De lav/arc  County » 
Each  occupant  in  Lamokin  Village  seemed  happy  to  be  there. 
On  the  whole,  they  take  good  care  of  the  proi^erty  and  are 
desirable  tenants.    However,  housing  cc-nditions  for  Chester 
Negroes  are  so  po^r  that  the  Lamokin  Village  needs  to  be 
multiplied  by  mxany  times  in  order  to  reduce  approcio.bly  the 
major  problems  of  ITegro  housing.     It  is  hoped,  that  because 
of  the  present  st/.tus  of  Negro  housing  and  also  because  of 
the  large  nuinber  of  Negroes  employed  by  the  Su.n  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Ccm.pany,  that  Nogroes  will  be  allotted  a  lo.rge 
share  of  the  defense  houses  v:hich  are  being  built  with  • 
federal  funds.     Moreover,  nov/  tho.t  Negroes  are  o.ble  to  pay 
fair  rental  prices  and  can  pa^i-  their  rent  promptly,  decent 
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health  stando.rds  ou3ht  to  be  enforced  by  the  city  and 
state  authorities.     Even  at  this  date,  December,  1942, 
sanitatlcn  in  all-Negro  neighborhoods  is'  unhealthful  in 
hundreds  of  instcccces.      '  "      ■  ■' 

'■'      "  ■■  -   ■■■  ■•  ■  E.  ■     ERIE       '"'  ■    -  "    '    ■■ ' 

'     ■■.  In  Erie,  Negroes  occupy  1.175^  of  c.ll  family  units  but 
occupy  7,7^  of  all  sub-stcn  dard  units,     VJhereas,   only  6.24^ 
of  al  1  \/hite-occupied  units  are  ■  sub -standard,  44,19^  of  all 
Negro-occupied  units  are  sub-standard »     Sanitation  in  Negro- 
occupied  houses  is  poor'.     There  is  also  a  greater  scarcity 
of  Negro  housing-  than  v.h it e .     Despite-  the  fact  that  Negro 
housing  vacancies  ere  alr.iost  nil»  due  to  the  v/ar  effort,  ■ 
Erie  is  experiencing  an  increase  in  its  Negro  population. 

'  ■•■In  September,  1942,  Mrs,  Emily  J.  1/^hartcn,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Booker  T Washington  Gcrmriunity  Center  of 
Erie,  sent  the.. follov/ing  statement  to  the  Executive  Director 

"The  housing  situatioji  is  another  acute  prob- 
lem.    There  is  a  scarcity  of  houses  v;hich  makes  it 
doubl^^  hard  fc^r  the  Negro  due  to  the  fact  that 
only  certain  properties  are  available  to  him.  Those 
for  the  most  part,  have  been  rented  to  colored 
fam.ilies  only  for  a  number  of  years.     Needless  to 
say  they  are  in  poor  condition.     It  is  also  dif- 
ficult to 'purchase  property,  v/he  re  one  desires.  For 
value  received  Negroes  pay  twice  as  much  as  T/.hites. 
There  is  no  Negro  secti'-n,  but  there  are  a  few  areas 
v;here  there  is  2-  concentration.     Generally  speaking 
the  colored  population  is  scattered.     A  Federal 
Housing  Fr elect  is  approved  for  Erie  but  is  for 
white  families  only..   Representatives  from^  the  Inter- 
racial Corim.ittee  rict  with  the  chairman  of  the  local 
Authority  in  interest  of  getting  houses  for  colored 
fam.ilies,     Tbc.  results  of  this  visit  was  an  assurance 
of  50  units  in  a  second  project  v'/hich  has  been 
"orom.isedo"  ■    ■.  ;  -    ■  . 
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.   .  •     .   P.o     HARRISBURG     .       ■•     -■o<v     ■ , 

.Real,  Property  Inventory  of  Harrisburg  shov/s  that' 
Negroes  occupy  7,5^  of  the  total  family  accoirmiodat ions  but 
occup3^  lo,6fo  of  all  sub-standard  accommodations  in  the  city. 
Vi/hereas  mly  14:%  of  the  white -occupied  units  are  sub-stcndar 
72^  of  the  Negro-occupied  units  are  sub^standard.     The  Com- 
mission is  indebted  to  Hiss  Mary  S'i  Precon,  Secretary  of  the 
Housing  Association  of  Harrisburg,  f or  preparing  a  docur.ientar 
exhibit  on  Negro  housing  conditions  of  Ho.rrisburg.   'The  ex- 
hibit was  completed  as  of  Jime  10,  1942.     This  exhibit  shows 
that  social  workers,  civic  organizations,  and  nev/spaper 
publishers  are  aware  of  the  serious  plight  of  Negro  housing 
in  Harrisburg  and  desire  to  help  improve  the  situation.  The 
following  statem.ent  is  taken. from  the  front  page  of  the 
IL5J!£i^^li££  ^  Monday ^  April  10,  1939s  '  l.:. 

"Slum  conditions  in  Harrisburg  as  revolting 
as  any  to  be  found  in  the  great  metropolitan, 
centers  of  the  east  were-  disclosed  today  in      .  r 
a  surjuation  of  surveys  by  social  and  relief  ■  ' 
agencies .  ......  ■ 

"Breedin.g  places  of  disease  and  suffering, 
hotbeds  of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency^ 
they  flourish  odiously  in  the  very  shadow  of' 
the  capitol  -  a  ghas.tly  contrast  to  the  graadeur 
of  the'  Jii>40, 000, 000  group  of  State  buildings  „ 

"The  district  in  which  the  situation  is  -s. 
most  acute,  the  surveys,  agree,  is  an  area 
of  roughly  one -.ha  If  square  m.ile  in  the  .  ... 

Seventh  ward,  extending  north  from.  For s tor 
Street  betvj-een  Sixth  and  Seventh.  ..  .  ■, 

"Here  scores  of  families  live  in  absolute 
squalor  in  dilapidated  dwellings  which  are 
mere  shells   .:.f  houses  -  unbeliovably  insanitary 
and  unsafe.     Here  are   'homes'  without  running 
v/ater.     patched-up,   ill-ventilated  houses 
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permeated  with  dar:". pne s s  from'  perpetually 
flooded  cellars. 

"Here  undernourished,  pcorly-cla.d  children 
travel  weakened,  pitch-dark  stairways;  play 
in  yards  littered  v/ith  garbage  and  dehris. 
Here  v/holo  families  huddle  together  in  one 
or  two  rooms,  unable  to  keep  warm,  in  winter;  , 
unable  to  escape  the  stifling  heat  in  summer." 

.  The  area  described  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Negroes. 
Prom  tim.e  to  tim.e,  several  other  articles  have  appeared  in 
the  Earr isburg  Telegraph  on  the  necessity  for  slum  clearance. 
Other  HarrisbLirg  papers  have  also  been  interested  in  the 
program  and  have  made  m.ention  of  the  fact  that  on  August  16, 
1938,  the  City  of  Harrisburg  and  the  Harrisburg  Housing 
Authority  signedi  an  agreement  to  "eliminate  tmsafe  or  in- 
sanitary dwellings  situated  within  the  territorial  lim.it s 
of  the  city  substantially-  equal  in  num.ber  to  the  number  of 
newly  constructed  dwellings  to  be  provided  by  the  Projects" 
Political  and  other  special  interest  groups  prevented  the 
Housing  Authority'-  from  accomplishing  its  aimi  as  fully  as  was 
possible.     However,  the  Authority  has  housed  miany  Negroes  in 
its  project.     Per  the  present,  only  defense  houses  can  be  con 
structedj  the  number  of  such  dv/ellings  is  too  sm.all  to  help 
the  present  situation  appreciably. 

.The  following  staterionts  are  taken  from  the  Exhibit  pro- 
pared  for  the  Comir.iissiTn  by  r^iss  Pro  cons 

"No  dem^olition  of  slLimi  houses  has  been 
.carried  on  he-re  :..ccording  to  the  tcrm^s  of  the 
United  Strrres  ncasj.ng  Act;  on  the  contrary  it  .  , 
has  been  provonted  by  the  circumlocution  of  ■ 
the  local  Housing  Authority  and  pushed  into 
what  is  termiod  'the  long  range  programme'  The 


only  buildings  v;hich  have  "been  torn  dovm  are 
those  which  »vould  have  come  doim  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  to  provide  space  for  filling  ■ 
stations,  parking  lots  md  the  like.     The  few 
Ner^roes  v/ho  were  forced  to  move  fron  such  dwell- 
ings, moved  into  decrepit  buildings,  garages, 
store-rooms,  or  the  homes  of  relatives.  ■  ,. 

"There  can  be  no  violation  of  lav;s  which  do 
not  exist  on  our  statute  books,     Lav/s  of  the 
Building  Inspection  Division  seem  to  apply  to 
houses  of  new  construction  or  to  those  about 
to  be  altered,  and  do  not  affect  old  law  houses.  _ 
Violations  of  BuildT.ng  Inspection  and  Plumbing 
laws  are  never  coo:iitted  by  Negro  tenants  but 
by  white  landlords,  some  of  whcr:  only  recently 
became  American  citizens. 

"A  recent  Press  Release  fron  the  Federal  Public 
Housing  Agency  (No,  671)  rem.oves  any  hope  for  the, 

.  imLiediate  rehabilitation  of  substandard  dv/ellings 
either  through  U,  S,  Housing  Projects  or  slum 
clearance,     'Further  building  of  s l-'om-clearance 
projects,*  said  the  C ommissicner ,    'is  necessarily 
deferred  until  Victory  has  been  wen.     There  are 
no  building  materials  for  homes  outside  of  de- 

.fense  areas,'     Another  Press  Release,  No.  669, 
indicates  that  Harrisburg  is  on  the  list  of 
cities  to  which  War  Housing  projects  have  been 
assigned  since  April  11th.     If  sufficient  pres-  /  ■ 
sure  could  be  brought  to  bear,  on  the  grounds  .. 
that  Negro  v;  or  hers  on  construction  jobs  in  De- 
fense areas  should  receive  the  srj:ne  consideration 
that  workers  in  defense  plants  receive  in  the 
miatter  of  housing  such  v/orkers,  it  is  possible 
that  Negroes  who  are  now  living  in  houses  unfit  ■ 
for  human  beings  in  this  city  \/ould  receive  a 
share  of  the  proposed  Defense  Housing  -  75  'v-'. 
perma.nent  houses  -  No.  PA.-360S5o 

"Substandard  housing  could  be  improved  by  the 
enforcem.ent  of  existing  laws  on  Health  and  Sani-  . 
tatlon,  c.s  v/ell  as  m.ore  rigid  and  more  frequent 
inspection  of  buildings  converted  into  apartments - 
boilers,  fire  escapes,  chirineys,  dark  hallv/ays,  un 
safe  stairways. 

"In  June,  1940,  the  Housing  Association  pre- 
sented a  Housing  Code  to  City  Council  with  a  re- 
occupancy  clause  for  the  protection  of  the  tenait, 
but  it  has  not  been  heard  O'f  since.     A  Committee 
appointed  to  safeguard  the  lives  and  heel  th  of 
v;;orking  people,  might  bo  the  means  of  im.proving 
s ub  s t  oji  dar  cl  h  ous  e  s  . 
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"Any  form  of  education  requires  materials,  and 
poor  Negro  tenants  cannot  be  educated  Vifhile  living 
in  filth  and  squalor.     Children  cannot  be  taught 
to  keep  clean  vjhen  their  only  meai  s  of  bathing  is 
an  outside  spigot  or  at  best  a  kitchen  sink]  mothers 
cannot  be  taught  to  improve  a  house  v/hore  the  wood- 
work is  rotten,  the  wallpaper  falling,  the  roof 
leaking,  the  cellar  wet  with  stagnant  vi'ater.  Fathers 
return  hom.e  from  a  construction  job,  their  socks  and 
overalls  stiff  with  m-ud  and  cement  -  and  no  place  to 
wash.     Ii/hat  is  the  good  of  Health  education  in 
Health  centers  m  d  clinics  when  the  babe  m.ust  be 
returned  to  a  germ  ridden  room;  when  the  syphilitic 
or  tuberculus;    member  of  a  family  returns  to  the 
crov/ded  slum  house? 

"Landlords  of  substandard  dwellings  take  no 
risks.     They  buy  up  old  law  houses  for  a  song, 
divide  themi  into  so  called  »apartm.ents '  and  rent 
them  to  poor  people  at  prices  far  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  investment. 

"Respectable  colored  families  v;ho  desire  a 
decent  envircMient  and  can  afford  to  pay  for 
it,  are  compelled  to  live  in  slum  districts,  be- 
cause of  certain  restrictions  in  decent  neighbor- 
hoods.    Sometim.es  they  are  permiitted  to  m.ove  into 
unrestricted  areas  but  are  charged  exorbitant 
rentals  for  the  old  law  houses  which  have  been  ■ 
vacated  by  white  families. 

"Landlords  take  no  risk  in  the  collection  of  ■ 
rents.        They  hire  a  constable  to  act  as  an 
agent  -  he  shows  his  badge,  waves  a  paper  which  ' 
the  frightened  tenant  does  not  know  is  illegal, 
and  frightens  the  family  into  panic.     After  one  .  ■. 
such  visit,  a  poor  old  wom.an  sat  in  the  house 
with  the  curtains  dravrn  and  the  door  locked  for 
several  days.     If  the  constable  c-annot  get  quick 
enough  results  in  this  m.anner,  other  illegal 
m.ethods  are  tried.     On  one  occasion  a  young 
colored  wom.an  v.ho  protested,  against  the  actions 
of  a  constable  who  walked  into  her  kitchen  and 
began  to  remove  her  furniture,  was  arrested  and 
taken  to  the  County  jail,  and  her  household 
effects  removed  in  a  varx  to  storage.     The  Hous- 
ing Association  defended-  this  case  oncl  the  womai 
Y7as  released.     In  cases  where  household  goods 
are  removed  to  storage  (our  form  of  eviction) 
local  welfare  and  charitable  orgcuiizations  are 
obliged  to  pay  the  storage  bill  before  the  family 
can  be  reestablished  in  ojiother  house.  Much 
money  spent  by  relief  agencies  finds  its  way 
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into  the  pockets  of  greedy  landlords,  leaving 
■  the  supposed  beneficiaries  of  State  and  Govern- 

■  inent  ,aid  hungry  and  inipovor ishedo  ■■  •  •  • 

"As  a  result,  of  all  this  injustice  there  is-" 
■ '• .     much  unrest,  and  this  is  being  capitalized  by  "■ 

■  persons  more  interested  5,n  subversive  activities 
than  in  Negro  well  being. "   ■  . 

■  There  is  much  documentary  evidence  to  support  m.ost  of 
the  statements  made  by  Miss  Pre  con.     In  addition  thereto^ 
professional  persons?  teachers,  ministers physicians , 
dentists  J,  and  social  v;orkors  v.'-ho  .were  interviev/ed  by  the 
Executive  Director  confirm  nearly  all  the  statements  herein 
mentioned.     Despite  the  very  serious  condition  of  Negro 
housing  in  Harrisburg,  in  comparison  to  its  size,  no  city 
in  the  State  has  as  m.any different  organizations,  agencies, 
and  influential  persons  interested  in  sluin  clearance  as 
Harrisburg.     On  housing  as  it  relates  to  Negro  areas,  the 
city  has  a  sensitive  conscience.        Herein  lies  the  op- 
portunity for  improvement,  both  nov;  and  after  the  y/ar.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  all  repairs  necessar^^  for  health  and 
safety  can  be  m^adc .     Social  agencies  and  individuals 
interested  in  housing  should  take  advcn  tage  of  this,  fact  to 
see  that  the  city  enforces  its  housing  code. 

■  ■  .  .  ■  JOHNSTOV/N 

The  Johnstovai  Interracial  Comm.ission,   organized  by  Mrs, 
Maude  3.'  Oclem.an,  Interracial  Consultant  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  published-  in  1941  its  "Survey  of  the  Negro 
Population  of  Metropolitan  Jchnst ov,Ti,  Pennsylvcn  ia" ,  by 
Florence  M.  Hcrnback.     The  study  is  the  result  of  efficient 
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comnunity  cooperation.  It  describes  the  Negro  housing  con 
ditions  of  Johnstcvm  as  follov/sr 

"As  the  city  grew,  these  who  could  afford  it 
moved  farther  out  to  less  congested  areas,  leav- 
ing "behind  them  old-fashioned  dwellings  which 
were  allowed  to  deteriorated  along  with  the  un- 
substantial buildings  around  them. 

"During  the  pre-depression  area^  stock  specu- 
lation v/as  the  popular  method  for  investment  of 
money  md  rental  real  estate  was,  at  a  standstill  - 
W'lth  the  result  that  those  people  who  could  not 
build  their  cvm  homes  had  to  pay  the  rent  asked 
of  them,  and  make  the  best  of  the  houses  v/hich 
v/ere  available.     Landlords  could  choose  tenants 
o.nd  they  gave  first  preference  to  the  better 
buildings  to  native  whites  „     The  houses  v;ere 
not  kept  in  repair  nor  improved  with  modern 
conveniences. 

"Hien  the  white  people  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  houses,  they  were  replaced  by  foreigners 
of  the  laboring  classes  who  had  not  been  in  this 
country  very  3. eng.     I'Vhen  these  people  were 
finc.ncially  able  to  rent  better  houses  or  buy 
property  of  their  own,  they  too  moved  and  the 
houses,  in  their  v;orst  stage  of  disrepair  be- 
cam.e  available  to  Negroes  o     Because  the  need  of 
hom.es  for  colored  people  far  exceeds  the  houses 
v/hich  they  can  rent,  the  landlords  are  able  to 
increase  the  amount  of  rent  over  that  which 
the3'  asked  of  white  tenants  and  decrease  the 
am.ount  of  upkeep  for  repairs  and  improvements, 

"Because  of  clauses  in  deeds  or  agreements 
between  landlords,  certain  sections  of  the  city 
are  closed  to  Negroes  who  wish  to  buy  or  rent 
real  estate.     Until  the  flood  of  1936  only 
eleven  Negro  families  owned  their  homes, 
although  som.e  of  them^  had  lived  in  the  area 
since  1386  and  were  financially  able  to  do  so. 
Many  of  the  homes  of  colored  people  were  in 
the  flood  area  and  although  aono  houses  were 
destroyed  or  rendered  unsafe  for  occupancy, 
no  new  areas  were  open  to  then.  '  After  the 
,    flood  a  number  of  white  fam.ilies  moved  out  of 
the  floor  zone  and  with  the  shifting  of  popu- 
la.ticn,  some  colored  pec'ple  were  able  to  buy 
homes,     Toda.y  sixty  houses  are  ov;ned  outright 
or  being  purchased  by  Negroes.  Fifty  families 
report .  living  in  hom-cs  which  they  own  and 
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fifteen  report  that  they  rent  a  house  or  a  ■ 
portion  of  their  house  to  other  tenants.  The 
faiiilies  o^;ming  their,  homos  are  able  to  live 
in  a  neighborhood,  better  than  those  \vho  rent. 
Their  yards  and  gardens  and  the  upkeep  of  the- 
premises  ccripare  favorably  vfith  that  of  the  '  .  . 
neighborhood  as  a  whole..      .  ,  ' 

"Of  461  fanilies  represented  on  the  schedules, 
221  have  no  sidewalks,  ten  have  cinder  paths 
along  thio  side  of  the  street,  thirty-three  have 
dirt,  walks .     One  hujidred  and  ninety-seven  have 
sidewalks,  130  of  vjhich  are,  of  cement,   one  is 
of  board,  twenty  are  brick^and  six  are  so  badly 
broken  that  they  are  unsafe.   ..  ,  .■ 

"One  hujidred.  and  thirty-four  families  live  on 
paved  streets,   125  on. mud  roads,  35  on  cobble- 
stone streets,  15  brick,  4  are  cinder  and  tliree 
arc  slag.     Some  of  the  alleys  are  still  not  much 
more  than  the  foot-oaths  cf  1900.     Portv-six  are 
paved,  94  are  m.ud,  four  are  cinder  and  three  are 
gravel, ,      ,     ,.  „  .     .  ..      .  : 

"Mo.ri.y  of  the  streets  and  alleys  are  unlighted 
at  night,  or  inadequately  so.     Some  of  the 
streets  are  bounded  by  a  steep  hill  on  one  side 
and  a  precipice  on  the  other,  as  they  wind  their 
path  along  the  curves  of  the  hillsides.  They 
are  used  not  only  for  traffic,  but  are  the  usual 
play  space  for  the  children  of  118  households o 

"Three  hundred  ai, d  seven,   or  66  percent  of  the 
familiec  live  in  residential  districts .  Tv/enty- 
f  ive.,;  or  5,4  per  cent  live  in  business  neighbor- 
hoods, 24  or' 5,4  per  cent  live  in  factory  areas « 
Port y.-s even .  or  10.2  per  cent  lived  in  m.ixed 
business  and  residence  neighborhoods  and  58  or 
12 . 5  .per  . cent  live  in  mixed  factory  and  residence 
neighborhoods  .     The  17 « 9  per  cent  v/ho  live  in 
f-actory  ond  factci^y  residence  districts,  also  ■ 
live  near  the  railroad  tracks,  ....      ....      ■  • '. 

"309  far.ilies,  live  in  a  section  of  the  area 
where  garbage  is  lemoved  by  the  city.     One       .  ■■ 
hundred.  o.n.d.  thirt y«sevon  m.ust  make  som-.e  kind 
of  disposal  of  garbage  of  their  own  initiative 
and  15  have  garbage  removal  only  in  sumxier. 

"159  far:ilies  have  city  ash  removal;  293  must 
dispose  of  ashes  any  way  they  can  as  there  is  no 
city  removal  ai  d  19  report  that  ashes  arc  re-    ,  . 
moved  only  cccas iohally,  ,  ,    "  ,■ 
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"Tv/onty  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick,  433  of 

frame  and  five  of  some  other  comiposition  and  one 

13  a  tar  paper  shack.     One  hundred  and  four  of 

the  buildings  are  well  kept,  357  are  in  need  of 
m.ajor  repairs  or  condemnation. 

"One  hijndred  and  fifty-tv-^o  household  units  live 
in  single  houses  v/ith  an  average  of  8.6  rooms  ^ 
hoi  f  with  loss  than  8.29  or  4,5  rooms  per  unit. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  fam.ilics  live  in 
tenements  or  row  of  houses  which  contain  from 
six  to  thirtv-tv/o  room.s  -  an  avera.^^c  of  18  room.s 
per  tenement . 

"One  hundred  and  sevent^^'-seven  families  have 
no  yard.     Tv/o  hundred  and  eighty  four  have  yards 
of  some  kind:   of  which  38  are  planted  v/ith 
flowers  J  92  with  vegetable  gardens  "nd  15  are 
la.Yms ,   or  a  ccmbinaticn  of  tbo  three.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-three  yards  shcw^  an  effort  to 
keep  them-  in  a  presentable  condition  as  circum- 
stances perm.it.     One  hunoired  and  thirty-one 
yards  are  miuddy  and  in  very  poor  condition,  some 
being  used  for  ash  dum.ps ,  rubbish  ^on  d  debris  and 
n ine teen  v/ith  cut d o or  t  o i le t s  ,  in  bad  c  ondit  i on , 
Forty-four  units  have  no  sewerage. 

"Ninety-one  units  have  no  cello.ro     In  three 
units  the  cellar  consists  of  dugouts  above 
street  level,  made  cut  of  the  hillside  against 
which  the  house  leans.     Seventy  two  units  report 
tha.t  the  cellars  are  o.lv7a37-s  damp  and  twenty- 
three  report  that  v/ater  which  seeps  through  the 
foundation  stagnates  and  remains  there  o.t  all- 
times »     Six  have  toilets  in  the  cellar,  two  ha.ve 
bath  tubs  there  with  no  facilities  for  heating 
v/ater  or  waj?ming  the  place  in  winter »  Seven 
basomiCnts  emxCinate  foul  odors  due  to  fo.ult^-  plumb- 
ing.    Eleven  units  live  in  cellar  rooms  and  two 
fojnilies  are  obliged  to  use  one  of  their  living 
rooms  for  cellotr  purposes  and  coal  storage, 

"144  or  31.2  per  cent  of  the  461  family  units 
have  gas  and  405  or  38  per  cent  have  electricity. 
Forty-nine  or  ICS  per  cent  use  oil  lam.ps  and  64 
or  14  per  cent  use  oil  stoves.     Fifty- one  or  11 
per  cent  have  furnaces,     359  or  73  per  cent  heat 
v/ith  coal  stoves. 

"One  hundred  and  ten  or  24  j)er  cent  have  mechanical 
refrigeration,  273  or  59  per  cent  have  ice  boxes  and 
73  or  17  per  cent  have  no  means  of  refrigeration 
whatever . 
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"Hinety-seven  fariilies  have  a  private  bath. 
Sevent Y-tlircG  share  a  hathrocri  vi/ith  fron  one 
to  five  families o     Two  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  have  no  batho  ■  . 

"Seven  families  have  no  toilet  facilities 
on  the  premises.     Three  himdred  end  two 
families  have  private  toilets,  152  share  the 
toilet  with  from,  one  to  s<?ven  families.  Forty- 
four  without  sev;erage  have  outdoor  toilets. 

"Ninety-eight  units  have  hot  and  cold 
running  water.     Seven  have  no  v/ater  on  the 
premises  and  ha.vo  to  carry  it  from  neighbor- 
ing houses.     One  hundred  end  forty-four  share 
the  cold  v/ater  hydrant  with  from  one  to  five 
fam.ilies.     In  a  num.ber  of  houses,  the  bill 
for  V7ater  m.ust  be  paid  by  the  tenant. 

"For  these  accomodations,  the  average  cost 
of  rent  is  |22,24  for  4,17  rooms,  half  paying 
more  or  Hess  than  (615^95  for  4.13  rooms,  in 
houses  of  v/hich  357  or  77  per  cent  are  in  need 
of  repair  or  condemnation. 

"Of  the  485  fam.ily  ^onits  in  the  survey  area, 
241  or  less  thfin  50  per  cent  have  their  house- 
hold unit  exclusively  for  their  ovm  fam.ily. 
The  ^reat  maj  ority  of  the  families  living  to- 
gether would  like  to  enjoy  this  privilege  and 
many  would  do  so  if  they  could  find  rooms  in 
which  to  move.     The  average  householder  has 
lived  in  his  present  quarters  since  1933 ,  with 
half  having  lived  at  his  present  address  since 
1936.     A  number  of  fam.ilies  comimented  about 
the  long  tim.e  they  have  been  looking  for  . 
rooms.     One  minister  reports  that  he  has  a 
register  of  appr oxim:ately  thirty  families  who 
are  trying  to  find  a  place  in  vhich  to  live. 

"With  only  161  dwelling  units  availo.ble  for 
tlie  v/hole  city,  it  co.n  be  understood  that  a 
miinority  group  of  1,444  colored  persons,  re-' 
stricted  by  public  opinion  to  certain  o.reas 
.and  not  financially  able  to  buy  a  hom.e ,  are  . 
obliged  to  live  in  over -crowded  homxes," 

i 

I 

H.  lEWISTOWN 
Mr.  J.  N,  Lewis,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Mifflin 
County  Community  Fund,  on  December  9,   1940  sent  the  follow 


ing  statem.ent  to  the  Comxiissions 
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"Housing  fc.cilities  v/ould  be  practically 
the  sane  as  in  other  conununitie s  in  colored 
districts,  as  they  are  mostly  confined  in  .  . 

colored  districts  of  their  own." 

A  rather  brief  observation  of  two  areas  in  which  most 
Negroes  live  shov/ed  that  most  of  the  Nec:ro  dwellings  were 
sub-standard  v/ith  reference  to  physical  conditiono  Ap- 
proximately one-f  ourth  .  of  them  were  unfit  for  hurian  habi- 
tation. 

:      ■.•  I.     MinroN    .         .  .   

The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  "Negro  Youth  in 

Milton,  Pennsylvania/'  by  Ira  Do  Walker  and  Vincent  J.  Davis 

whose  chapter  is  contained  in  an  American  Youth  Commission 

study;  THUS  BE  THEIR  DESTINY- 

"Because  poverty  is  the  rule  among  the  Negroes, 
famiily  life  is  considerably  disorganizodo  Many 
once  satisfactory  houses  v/hich  Negroes  hopefully 
put  up  during  the  boom  years  are  now,  for  want  of 
upkeep,   little  better  than -dilapidated  shacks. 
Miat  is  m.ore ,  interest  charges  have  become  in 
many  cases  an  almost  intolerable  burden. 
Better  houses  Vi^ith  furnaces  a?,  d  tubs  are  either 
beyond  their  ricans.to  rent  or  not  available  to 
Negro  tenants „" 

.    ■  .  .    .  -.       ^     . .        J.  PKIMDELPHIA 

For  more  than  a  century,  on  the  whole,  Negro  housing 
has  been  rather  tmsatisf actor y.     The  riots  v/hich  occurred 
between  1329  r?n  d  1S42,  resulted  in  the  cc-ncentration  of 
Negroes  in  certain  sections  of  what  is  now  known  as  South 
Philadelphia.     The  vvorst  slum  section  was  between  South 
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and  Pitzvmtep  Streets  and  Fifth  and  Eight  Streets,     T^any  of 
these  occupants  were  rag-pickers  whose  dv/ellings  were 
symbolic  of  their  trade.     In  many  instances  ^  one  or  more 
families  inhabited  dark,  damp,  and  dirty  cellars  during 
winter  months.     Although  efforts  were  made  to  keep  Negroes 
within  the  South  Philadelphia  area,  thej^  began  to  m.ove  into 
other  parts  of  the  city.     By  1840,  some  Negroes  had  moved 
to  V'/est  Philadelphia;  others  continued  to  move  westward  on 
Lombard  Street,  and  got  as  far  as  Seventeenth  Street  by  1876. 
However,  many  remained  near  the  central  part  of  the  city;  ■ 
some  to  be  near  their  v/a?k,  seme  to  be  near  their  churches 
or  social  centers,  and  other  beca^i  se  of  restrictive  measures. 

Many  real  estate  agents  and  landlords  took  advantage  of 
the  artificial  shortage  of  Negro  dwellings  and  charged 
exorbitant  rents.     To  produce  further  financial  gain,  many 
landlords  utilized  the  yard  space  in  back  of  houses  and 
erected  poorly  lighted  and  inadequately  ventilated  small 
houses  in  blind  alleys  called  "courts".     Both  landlords  and 
tenants  acquired  the  habit  of  lodging  and  sub-renting,  v^'hich 
practice,  in  turn,  increased  sub-standard  dvtollings  and  im- 
morality.   The  early  tv/entioth  century  found  many  of  these 
conditions  still  unchanged  in  the  central  city  area.  The 
Octavia  Hill  Association  conducted  a  survey  in  1904.     A  , 
Negro  section  between  the  south  side  of  Lombard  Street  and 
the  north  side  of  Rodman  and  Sixteenth  and  Eighteenth  Streets 
was  included,     Vi/hile  some   of  the  houses  inspected  showed  im- 
provement, there  was  room  overcrowding  and  land  congestion^ 
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other  houses  had  rooms  v/ithout  direct  light,  and  many  out- 
door toilets  were  still  in  evidence.  '  In  1915^  the  ViTnitticr 
Center  made  a  housing  survey.     It  showed  that  Negroes  with- 
out reliable  income  ^  Jews,  and  Italians,  v/ere  the  victims  of 
greedy  landlords  and  v;ere  compelled  to  occupy  insanitary 
dwellings.     However,  a  report  made  by  the  Philadelphia  Hous- 
ing Association  in  1921  revealed  that  whites,  v^/ith  lov/  in^ 
comes,  v/ere  able  to  secure  better  oquippc'd  houses  than 
Negroes  o±  a  similar  classification.     Only  10,5^  of  the 
colored  houses  were  properly  equipped  for  sanitation,  con*- 
venienco ,  and  comfort,  as  against  23,6^^  for  v/nites. 

The  World  Vi/ar  brought  s.n  imjnense  l.ncrease  in  the  Negro 
population  of  the  cit^i^^  which  further  augmented  the  housing 
problem.     Overcrowding  in  homes  flourished  anev/;  the  most 
flagrant  cases  occurred  in  the  south-central  part  of  the 
city.     In  order  to  provide  quick  shelter  for  many  of  the 
migrants,  long-abandoned  houses,  stables,  shacks,  and  even 
churches  were  pressed  into  service.     The  majority  of  these 
migrants  settled  botv/een  Girard  and  V/ashington  Avenues  and 
the  tv/c  rivers;  some  settled  in  Y/est  Philadelphia,  German- 
tovm,  and  below  Federal  Street  in  South  Philadelphia,  Many 
of  them  were  victimized  by  landlords  som.e  of  v/hom  were 
Negroes.     Homes  that  v;ere  originally  built  for  occupancy 
by  ono  fom.ily  converted  into  use  for  several  families 

v/ithout  the  accompanying  multiple  equipm.ent.  Some  landlords 
received  as  m\ich  as  i;|>100  per  v/eek  for  sub-standard  dv/ellings 
in  which  separate  families  occupied  each  room.     Between  1923 
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and  1926,  rents  rose  rapidly;  the  increase  for  Negroes  v/as 

much  greater  than  that  for  v/hites.     Besides  the  increase  in 

the  Negro  population,  the  building  of  but  a  few  houses  for 

them  over  a  period  of  thirty  years  had  helped  create  this 

housing  shortage  n     The  rate  of  rental  increase  for  v/hitos 

v«ras  61,5^,  for  Negroes  71,85^.     Negroes  living  south  of 

Market  Street  and  betv^een  the  two  rivers  vi/ere  affected  most. 

In  1927,  T,  J,  V/oofter,  Jr.,  and  Madge  Headley  Priest, 

published:-  "Negro' Housing  in  Philadelphia".     A  part  of  the 

summary  of  this  study  is  presented  be  low? (1)  ,  •  . 

"1.    The  rapid  increase  in  Negro  population 
has  taxed  the  lov/-ront  housing  facilities  of 
the  city  to  the  limit,  filling  up  old  areas 
of  Negro  residence  and  causing  the  cpread  to  ' 
new  areas . 

"'2,     The  shortage  of  houses  for  Negroes  and 
the  increased  pcpulatii^n  havD     created  serious 
problem.s  of  density  in  the  older  Negro  areas, 
which  density  aggravates  the  problem.s  of 
health  and  morals, 

"5.     There  is,  however,  a.n  encouraging  move- 
ment  of  the  Negro  population  from  the  poorer  to 
the  better  sections, 

"4.     The  equipment  and  repair  of  many  of  the  ; 
low-grade  tenements  are  far  belov;  standard.     A  ■ 
large  nujnber  have  pv.'bllc  toilets,  privies,  poor 
ventilation,  or  oil  lamps.  • 

"5.     Negro  rentals  arc  high  in  Philadelphia 
in  comparison  with  other  Northern  cities.  This 
is  largely  a  result  of  the  sharp  increase  in 
demand  for  houses.     They  are  especially  high  in  ; 
the  low-grade  tenements  when  considered  from  the 
point  of  the  rapidity  of  recent  :.ncrea3e,  v/hite 
rents  for  s5.milar  houses,  and  equipment  furnished. 


^1)     P.  29 
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"6.     The  most  hopeful  feature  of  improvement 
comes  through  the  constant  purchase  of  homes 
by  ambitious  fam.ilies.     Net  only  are  these 
fam.ilies  bettered  by  the  move,  but  the  houses 
thus  vacated  afford  relief  to  other  families 
of  lower  econcm.ic  status.*' 

In  1934,  Negroes  were  11,3^  of  the  total  population  of 
Philadelphia  and  ovmed  approximately  3.6/^  of  the  total  owner 
occupied  structures,     Negroes  owned  12,5%  of  the  structures 
in  which  they  livedo     In  1934,  v^hore  74.4^  of  the  Negro 
oY/ner  occupied  dvvellings  v/ere  mcrtgaged  only  25.3/b  of  the 
vi/hite  owner  occupied  dwell3.ngs  vaere  mc^rtgaged.     In  1939^ 
Philadv^ Ipb ia  Negroes  owned  aprjroximately  3.14/^  of  the  total 
niiubej?  '  o  I     owner  occupied  structures*  they  ovmed  only 
10o8%  of  the  Ltructures  in  which  they  lived.     This  decrease 
of  Ic"?^^,  while  very  significant,  is  somewhat  in  proportion 
to  the  general  decline  of  horiO  ownership  for  all  citizens 
of  the  cityc     In  1934,  Qlfo  of  the  Negro  ozid  82%  of  the 
v/hite  owner  occupied  structnTes  v/ere  in  good  conditiono 
33/0  of  the  Negro  and  only  9%  of  the  white  owmer  occupied 
striTctares  v/ere  in  need  of  minor  repairs.     3/o  of  the  Negro 
and  7/^  of  the  v/hito  owner  occupied  structures  v/ere  in  need 
of  structural  repair 3\,  3%  of  the  Negro  and  loQfo  of  the 
white  owner  occupied  structures  were  unfit  for  use . 

Since  Philadelphia  Negroes  rent  between  87 •  B%  and 
89,2%  of  the  dwellings  v/hicli  they  occupy  lot  us  review,  com- 
paratively, the  state  of  repair  of  these  units  in  1934. 
31o27^  of  the  Negro  and  86,S4^o  of  the  v;hite  rented  structures 
v;ere  in  good  conditicn.     47.80^  of  the  Negro  end  26,99^  of 
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the  white  rentocl  structures  needed  minor  repairs,     13.06/6       •  ' 
of  the  Negro  and  3.75$^  of  the  white  rented  structures  were 
in  need  of  structural  repairs.     7,84^  of  the  Negro  and  2,6^ 
of  the  white  rented  structures  v/ore  unfit  for  use.  Thus, 
v/hen  we  combine  those  structures  needing  minor  repairs,  ■ 
structural  repairs,  -  and  those  which  v/ero  unfit  for  use,  it 
is  evident  that  68,70%  of  all  Negro  rented  structures  v/ere 
not  in  a  good  state   of  repair  |   on  the  other  hand,   only  53.34/6 
of  the  white  rented  structures  were  so  classified.  Stating 
it  positively^  whereas  only  31. 30;^  of  the  Negro  rented 
structures  were  in  good  condition,  66.56/^  of  tlie  white  rented 
structures  vi/ere  in  good  condition.     Hence,  in  proportion  to 
their  res-pective  numbers,  vdiite- occupied  rented  structures 
Vi/ere  tv/ice  as  good  as  Negro-occupied  rented  structures.     The  ■ 
study  shewed  that  Negro  housing  was  correspondingly  as  un- 
favorable v/hen  toilet  facilities,  sanitation  in  general, 
yard  space  for  play,  modern  conveniences  and  applicances 
v/ere  compared.     Although  the  street  cleaning  and  garbage 
removal  system,  of  the  entire  city  needed,  then  as  nov/,  to 
be  very  greatly  improved,  matters  v/ere  worse  in  all-Negro 
no ighborhoods d     However,  the  city  is  not  altogether  responsible 
for  the  situation?  residents  are  po-rtly  responsible. 

The  1939  picture  of  the  state  of  repair  of  Negro- 
occupied  ujiits  is  hardly  any  better  than  that  of  1934,  In 
1939,  64,9^  of    all  Negro  structures  wore  either  "bad"  or  in 
need  of  repairs.     As  was  stated  b:/  authorities,  a  more  ex- 
tensive examination  of  Negro-occupied  structures  v/ould 
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probably  reveal  that  the  number  of  structures  so  classified 
would  be  increased.     Such  a  study  would  shov>/  that  due  to 
overcrowding  and  the  state  of  repair  of  Negro-occupied 
dwellings,  fully  three-fourths  of.  them  were  sub-standard. 
That  Negro- occupied  structures  were  not  any  v/orse  was  not 
due  to  improvements  through  repairs,  new  constructions,  mov- 
ing into  a  larger  number  of  decent  dwellings,   or  moving  into 
better  neighborhoods.     Although  such  factors  have  made  some 
contributions,  they  have  been  far  outvi^eighed  by  such  rather 
complex  contributory  factors  as  demolitions,  relative  de- 
crease in  rental  arrearage;,  various  type  of  rehabilitation 
plans  ^.argely  "apartm.ents" ,  that  is,  converting  old  houses 
into  numerous  dwelling  units,  an.  d  a  higher  rate  of  occupancy 
for  Negro  dwellings. 

Given  the  extrem.cly  low  income  of  the  Negro  population, 
residential  segregation,  and  a  shortage  of  decent  housing  for 
all  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  the  "bad"  condition  of  Negro 
housing  can  be  understood  more  clearly  when  it  is  pointed 
out  that  Negroes  are  considerably  concentrated  in  the  oldest 
part  of  the  city  and  in  the  oldest  dwellings  of  whatever 
districts  in  which  they  live.     In  1934,  only  18.26,^  of  the 
Negro-occupied  structures  were  under  35  years  of  age  v/here- 
as  54,4770  of  the  white -occupied  structures  were  under  35 
years  old.     On  the  contrary,  65.06^  of  the  Negro-occupied 
structures  were  35  to  over  100  years  old;  but  only  34.29^ 
of  the  white-occupied  structures  were  so  classified.  In 
other  words,  Negroes  wore  forced  to  occupy  the  older  and 
more  undesirable  areas  of  the  city. 
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.  In  this  regard,  Philadolphia,  like  Chester,  Harr istouTg, 
Pittshurgh,  and  other  municipalities  of  the  State  follow  the 
historic  pattern  of  the  growth  of  cities  in  their  relation 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  older  areas  are  Gccu.pied  by  ... 
successively  lower  income  groups  until  eventually  Negroes 
predominate.     Needless  to  say,  these  old  houses  cost  more 
to  heat  and  ventilate  properly;  are  greater  i'iro,  accident, 
and  health  risks;  keeping  them,  in  good  physical  condition 
becomes  increasingly  expensive  as  they  increase  in  years. 
Their  rapid  deterioration  and  depreciation  soon  reach  a 
point  where  it  becomes  unprofitable  and  also  impossible  for 
them,  to  become  other  tV'an  sub-standard.     Their  demolition 
would  be  best  but  this  is  greatly  delayed  through  (1)  a 
complex  of  high  pressure  politics  on  the  part  of  some  land- 
lords and  agents,    (2)   ignorance,  and  indiff erenee.  on  the 
part  of  seme  tenants,  and  (3)  a  general  shortage  of  decent 
housing,  especially  for  persons  of  the  lower  income  groups. 
For  the  duration,  necessary  repairs  are  only  possible.  At 
this  point,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  overcrowding  due  to 
was  industries  will  render  more  Negro-occupied  dwellings 
sub-standard  than  repairs'  v/ill  render  them  in  good,  physical 
condition.  , :  .  .  , 

Table     I     below  is  indicative  of  the  correlation  ' 
betv/een  the  age  of  structures  and  their  state  •  of  repair . 
Even  though  the  relationship  is  rather  empirical,  its 
significance  is  none  the  less'  important,  ' 
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'■         '  '  ■  TABLE    •  I     '  ' 

STRUCTURAL  COMDmON,  AGB,  REITTALS  AND  OCCIJTANCY^ ^ 

■•    -  '  ■  Median-  ■  ■"■  Median  'Median   '  '  Median 

Age  of        Duration,  Rental  Duration  Rental 

Struc-  Qf  Occupied  of  ^  Vacant 

Condition        tures  Occupancy  Units  Vacancy  Units 

Good  '37~yrs .     7''"yrGT6~mos .    "p2T32  T^.os.  ^Sa,'56 

Minor  repairs  48  yrs,     4  yrs,7  mos ,       25.46    ■  6  mos ,  29.41 

Major  repairs  55  yrs.  4  yrs.l  mos.  20.37  1  ;^7rs.lO  mos.  24»69 
Unfit  for  use  65  yrs,     5  yrs. 2  mos.       14.49  3  yrs.S  over  19.36 

4:0  yrs.     6  yrs.d  mos,'    ^-^29. 75-  -  7  mos.  $30.05 

In  the  absence  of  a  list  of  condemned  houses  by  ri.ce ,  v/e 
may  use  such  a  "'list  by  wards.     Our  estimates  shov/  that  pro- 
portionately, the'  number  of  condemned  structures  tends  to'  be 
larger  in  •predominantly  Negro  war ds^  than  in  .mixed  'wards  j  like- 
wise, it  tends  to  be  larger  in  mixed  v/ards  than  in  all  white 
■  wards..     This  trend  is  significantly  substantiated  when  it  is 
pointed  out  that,;  whereas  Hcgroes  constituted  appr  oxim_ate  ly 
11,3^  of  the  total -population  in  Philadelphia,     6,079  or  55^ 
of  the  '11,103  demolished  family  accommodations  from  1935  to 
1939  inclusive  v/ere  Negro-occupied,     Thu'a ,  Negro-occupied 
family  accommodations  were  demolished  at  a  rate  of  nearly 
five-  times  their  proportion  in  the  total  population.  It 
has  been  reliably  estimated  that  more  than  95;t  of  the- 
structures  involved  were  unfit  for  use.'    •'■■  .:■.'■  .;..._• 


^■^^  REAL  PROPERTY  SUR"\AEY  AND  LOW  INCOME  HOUSING  SURVEY, 
Philadelphia,  ,1939y  P..  17,,,         .  ,,.,:.' 
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However,  there  were  more  demolitions  in  1939  than  in 
any  previous  year  during  the  decade.     In  order  to  get  a  more 
recent  picture,  the  follov/ing  statement  of  the  Philadelphia 
Housing  Association  for  the  ^'■ears  1939  and  1940  speaks  for 
itself:  _ .       ■■    ■  ■  /■.      '  :/ :  >:..:.,'•,. 

""While  the  number  of  demolitions  has 
been  abnormally  small  in  relation  to  the  city 
■  ■■■  as  a  whole,-,  it  has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  -: 
.    ■  thpse  groups  , of  the  population  hardest  hit  by 

poor  housing  conditions.    ■  Of'  the  3,319  families    '," ' 
'  ■    displaced,  ■  2026 ,  or  61,^  were  Negroes,     94^  of 
all  the  demolished  dwellings  had  been  renting 
for  less  than  ^30,  and  66%  for  less  than  fe20. 
■,  Practically  all  were  rented  dwellings,"  (l) 

Yl/hat  happened  to  those  Negroes  v;hosc  housing  accommo- 
dations were  torn  dcvvTi?'   Did  they  leave  the  city?    Did  they 
move  into  dvvellings  formerly  occupied  by  vhites?     Did  they 
consume  the  total  Negro  vacant  family  accommodations?  Vi/ere 
nevj  family  accommodations  constructed?    No  doubt  many  other 
questions  could  be  listed.     On  the  whole,  rooming,  over- 
crowding, the  occupancy  of,  largely?-  sub-standard  vacant  Negro 
structures,  and  the   occupancy  of  a  relatively  small  "number 
of  sub-standard  structures  form^erly  occupied  by  'vvhites,  seem- 
ed to  account  for  the  majority  of  such  families.  Similar 
conditions  with  reference,  to  .demolitions  obtain  in  Harrisbuig 
and  Pittsburgh.     Our  field  studies  have  shown  this  t o  be 
typical  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  :  . 
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The  overcrowding  of  the  Negro  population  m-ay  he  some- 
vt'hat  indicated  hy  the  following  release  of  August  28,  1936, 
by  the  Philadelphia  Real  Property  Surve_y^ 

.....       "The  table  on  occupancy  by  race  shows  colored 
occupants  in  22,9/^  of  one-room  accommodations, 
21,8^  of  the  two-room  type,  18.6^  of  the  three- 
room  type,  16,8%  of  the  four-room  t^-pe,  of 
the  six-room  tA,7pe,  and  4,3^  of  those  having  more 
than  ten  rooms.     In  other  v/crds,  as  the  size  of  ■  ■  . 
the  dwelling  unit  goes  up,  the  percentage  of 
colored  occupancy  goes  down." 

The  Richard  Allen  cind  the  Jsmes  Vi/eldon  Johnson  Homes 
of  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority  are  rendering  a  great 
service  to  Negroes  and  v;hite  citizens.     They  show  hov^  , 
easily  underprivileged  people,  given  the  proper  gulden  ce , 
can  learn  to  appreciate  and  use  properly  decent  housing. 
Hov/ever,  in  Philadelphia  as  elsewhere  in  the  State  and  nation, 
as  compared  to  urgent  need,  these  homes  are  m.erely  "token" 
improvements.     Thus  far,  none  of  the  2,400  defense  homes  have 
Negro  occupants.     On  the  whole,  defense  housing  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  is  most  inadequate  for  all  of  the  citizens. 
For  Negroes,  it  is  practically  non-existent ,     For  the  duration, 
it  is  important  that  all  necessary  repairs  be  made  and  that 
overcrowding  be  kept  at  a  minimum.     It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
city  to  enforce  its  housing  codes  lest  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  city  be  greatly  endangered,  ■  .  . 

.K.     ■  PITTSBURGH 
..The  modern  problem  of  housing  amxong  Negroes  in  Pittsburgh 
had  its  beginning  In  the  years  during  and  after  the  World  War 
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when  thousands  cf  Negroes  migrated  from  the  South  and 
seriously  overcr ovv'ded  certain  sections  of  the  city.  These 
migrants  fell  heir  to  the  already  sub-standard  housing 
environm.ent  abandoned  by  other  groups  |  they  remained  there- 
in and  became  a  permanent  part  of  the.'  population.    As  a 
consequenoe-    cf  social  rind  racial  barriers  'Vvhich  have  pre- 
vented Negroes  from  moving  out  -of  such  segregated  areas  , ' 
there  has  been  an  almost  -constant  shortage  of  houses  for 
them.     Unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  improvements 
of  modern  housing,  moving  to  the  Negro  has  become  little 
more  than  the  exchange  of  one  sub-standard  structure  f or  ■ 
^another,     •    '    '       ■  •   ■  ■,       '  '  'V-      '  ■ 

In  1934,  according  to  the  Real  Prcperfy  Invent  or  y,  ■ ap- 
proximately 4.0%  at  the  city's  families  lived  in  sub-standard 
houses.     In  January  of  1939,  a  .sam.ple  survey,-  made  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Housing  .Association,  disclosed  that  a  very  sm.all 
percentage  of  those  same  sub-standard  hones  had  received  any 
appreciable  improvement,  while  15^  of  the  dwellings  that  v/e re 
"satisf actor v"  in  1934  'had  deter icTated  to  the  sub-standard 
level.     In  view  of  these,  observations,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
-the  efforts  of  the  Housing  Association,:  its  predecessors,  and 
even  the  slum,  clearance  program  of  the  Pittsburgh  Housing 
Authority,  have  succeeded  in  making  ■.only  a  beginning  toward 
the  solution  of  Pittsburgh's  housing  problem. 

The  city's  Negro  population  is  concentrated  in  such  well 
defined  areas  as  the  Hill  District,  v/hich  accounts  for  about 
45%'  of  the  total  Negro  population,  and  other  sections  in  the 
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North  Side,  the  South  Side,  the  Strip,  and  Lawrenceville . 
All  of  these  sections,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  houses  that  are  old  and  dilapidated. 
The  situation  in  the  Hill  District  is  worst.     Moreover,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pittsburgh  Housing  Association,  95%  of  the 
dv/ellings  it  classed  as  the  "v/orst  houses  in  the  Hill"  were 
occupied  by  Negroes.     A  further  analysis  by  the  Association 
follows:  '  .....  ■  ■,  •  . 

"In  the  congested  Lov/er  Hill,  Third 
Ward,  the  proportion  of  Negro  to  white  popu- 
lation is  less  than  in  the  upper  section. 
The  larger,  more  stable  families  tend,  to 
migrate  to  the  Fifth  Viard  wheye  they    are  • 
forced  by  their  limited  incomes,  to  live  in 
inadequate  137-  sized  houses;  21  percent  of  the 
dY/ellings  in  this  ward  are  acutely  over- 
cr'^wdod.     Single  persons  and  smiall  families 
usually  remain  in  the  Third  Ward.  Here 
dwelling  size  is  som.ewhat;  smaller  and  hous- 
ing is  the  worst  in  the  City,  but  problems 
of  condition  are  not  frequently  complicated 
by  overcr  ov\/ding . " 

Before  continuing  a  discussion  of  sub-standard  housing 
it  should  be  specifically  stated  that  homes  of  Negroes  in  - 
certain  sections  of  the  city  (such  as  the  Schenley  Heights 
district  of  the  Fifth  V/ard,  and  certain  areas  of  East 
Liberty,  Homewood,  and  Brushton)  m.eet  the  requirements  of 
standard  housing.     These  homes  are  surrounded  by  lav/ns  and 
trees,  have  al 1 ihe  usual  facilities  and  services,  are  com- 
fortable, and  in  many  instances,  are  owner-occupied.     It  is 
to  be  expected  that  somie  Negroes  v/ould  be  in  such  forturiate 
circumstances  J,  but  this  brief  account  of  the  bright  side  of 
the  housing  picture  fails  to  cloud  the  main  issue,  namely, 
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that  housing  for  the.  vast  mjority  cf  the  Negro  population 
is  a  prooleni  of  constant  struggle  against  disccnfort,  .'i 
disease,  and  sub-standard  living.     Statistical  studies, 
particularly  by  the  Pittsburgh  Housing  Association,  are 
continually  exposing  the  problem.     A  health  survey  of  the 
Negro  in  1934  in  which  4,245  Negro  families  v/ere  studied^ 
revealed  certain  housing  conditions  as  f  ollovis  ;  ^ -^^ 

"The  usual  home,  regardless  of  the  size  of  : 
the  family,  consisted  of  three  or  four  rooms. 

'X-    Lodgers  complicated  the  situation 
in  one -third  of  the  homes  c  w   '  ■ 

Frequent l^r  six  or  m.ore  persons  shared  a  bed- 
room; occasionally  they  shared  the  same  bed. 
In  fact,  almost  one -half  of  all  persons  seen 
shared  their  room  with  tw^o  or  more  people. 

"Two  or  three  families  sharing  water  or 
toilet  facilities  was  the  rule,    but  in- 
stances are  knovvn  where  nine  fam.ilies  used 
the  same  toilet,  and  where  fourteen  families 
secured  their  water  from  a  single  tap  in  the 
back  yard." 

The  follov/ing  deficiencies  were  noted: 

Percent 


Families  sharing  water  supply  64 • 9 

Families  without  bath  40.3 

Fam.ilies  with  outdoor  water  supply  '  ■  1.7 

Fam.ilies  sharing  toilet  64,7 

Families  vi-ith  outdoor  toilet  '  14.5 


Witcher,  Elsie,  "Tuberculosis  end  the  Negro"  PP.  65- 
66,  69. 
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Since  the  majority  of  the  Negro  population  of  the  City 
is  concentrated  in  certain  v;ell  defined  areas,  we  nay  use 
Table  II  _  .  to  describe  the  conditions  of  dv/elling  units  in 
these  areas     as  compared  to  an  area  v/hich  is  representative 
of  the  city.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind^  hov/ever,  that  these 
•areas  are  ^not  strictly  "Negro  districts",  but  do  include  ap*- 
proximately  70^  of  the  Negro  population.     It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  conditions  in  the  Hill  District,  which  are  most 
representative  of  housing  among  Negroes,  are  far  out  of  line 
with  assumed  standard  conditions  in  Mt .  Washington,  particular- 
ly in  the  percentage  of  houses  v;hich  are  unfit  for  occupancy. 
The  Real  Property?-  Invent  or  y  -  further  revealed  that  of  the 
total  number  of  dv;ellings  in  the  Hill  District,  'b2'»1%  were 
without  hot  water  5  12,7^  had  no  gas  or  electricity  for  light; 
82,6^  had  no  furnace  typo  heating;  and  2,2,^  did  not  have  run- 
ning water.  -  -  ■'  ■  ,  : 

;..     ,  TABLE    II  ■■   ,         .  , 

C ONDIT ION  OF  DIALLING  UNITS  IN  FIVE  SELECTED  AREAS  OF  PITTS31TRGH 

Percent  of_Jjnits  in  Each  Area  Viflaich  Were  t 
In  good    In  need  In  need  Condition 
Total    condi-  of  minor  of  Major  not  re- 
  Units      tion   _  I'jc pairs  repairs  Unfit  ported 

It,  Washington      6,145      38.5        46,3        12,7  2.4  0,1 

The  Strip  2,402  7.4 

Hill  District      13,942  23.3 

East  Liberty         8,169  35.4 

Homewocd  9,733  50,4 


35,5 

33.1 

23,6  0,2 

42.9 

24,7 

9.0        -  - 

49.3 

13.5 

1,8        -  - 

41.6 

7.2 

0.8        -  - 
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The  low  econcniic  status  of  the  City's  Negro  population 
can  receive  little  more:  graphic  illustration,  than  the  great 
disrpr opcrt ion  in  thte  number  of  ov.med  homes  betv;een,  Negroes 
and  y/hites  as  revealed  in  Table  IIIo,  :■  ;■  •:•  ,  :,  . 
:  .  ■.-  In  the  ■  summer  of  1941,  the  Pittsburgh  Housing  Association 
made  tvjo  sample,  stti'd.ies  T/hich  .inc luded.  Negi'o  housing.  The 
results  of  the  East  Liberty  -study  are  -as  follov;s:   '     ■  ■  -.  ; 

TABIE  III 
"CONDITION  '  OP  UNITS  INSPECTED 


Total  units 
,   .  inspected 

Pit 

Needing 
■  Minor 
Repair 

Nee din 
Major 
Repair 

G  Unfit 
for 
Use 

Percentage  of 
Sub-standard'sJ-  • 
Units 

Negro    415  _ 

1 

236 

159 

1.9 

?Jhite  180 

4, 

.147 

29 

,  .,0 

16.1  .  _  . 

Vacant  20 

0 

6 

11 

a 

70.0 

Total  615 

5 

389 

199 

22 

35.9 

'Substojadard ' 
those  unfit 

refers 
for  use. 

to  units 
"   (1)  • 

needing 

major  repair  and 

■  ■           The  re 

suits  of  the 

second. 

sample,  the  Lawrencevillo 

study  are  presented  bolcvj-,.  in  Table  IV? 


Boi-landu,  Wilson  S.,  "Housing  in  V/r.rtimo  Pittsburgh; 
1941-1942"     P,  25 o 
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1  ^\.':y  ■■     TABLE  IV 

■    "CONDITION  OF  UNIT  BY  RACE 


Total  Units 
'i  \[  Inspected 

Pit 

In  need 
of  Minor 
Repair 

In  need 
of  Major 
Repair 

Unfit 
for 
Use 

Percent 
of 

substandard 
dwellings'"* 

Negro          78      •  - 

1 

23 

.    .  35 

19 

69.2 

mite      ■  242 

13 

136  - 

:         87  .. 

-6 

38,4  . 

Vacant  8 

0 

^  2-- 

^  6 

0 

75,0 

TOTAL  328 

14 

161 

128  ■ 

25 

46.6   •  ■. 

f Substandard' 
f  or  us  e  , 

me  ans 

in  need 

of  major  repair  a 

.nd  unfit 

"Although  relatively  fev;  of  the  ujiits  inspected 
were  Negro  occupied,  a  high  percentage  of  the 
Negro  units  v/ere  substandard. 

"nTJiis  is  an  old  section  of  the  city,  and  many 
of  the  houses  are  not  equipped  v;ith  modern 
standard  facilities.     The  inspector  found  150 
outside  toilets  and  some  120  Instances  of 
shared  toilet  facilities.     There  were  some  10 
dv/elling  units  v;ith  no  inside  v/ater  supply; 
more  than  four  fifths  lacked  bathing  facilities 
and  hot  water."  (1) 


TABLE      V    '  ■  —  \ 

TOTAL  NUISER  OP  VSIT'E  AND  IffiGRO  HOLIES  IN  PITTSBURGH 
■  ■      BY  TENURE;  1930 


Total  No.  ■  ■  '  . 

of  Hor.es      No.'  ov.'ndd    ^^ones  '  ^'^^^^^'^  ^-^^^ 

White"    Negro    White      '  %^    '  Ne^-ro      %  i^iite      %        Negro  % 

142,248     12,831  60,204     42.3     2,121  16.5  80,451  56.5  10,358  80.7 


(1) 


Od.  cit.     P.  27 
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The  nuunber  of  homes  ovmed  by  Negroes  was  ostlnatod  in 
1925  at  approximately  11)"^  of  all  Negro  homes  .   .  The.  percent.  ' 
in  1930.,.  16.5^  represents  an  appreciable  increase  .but-  seems 
.quite  small  when'  compared 'With  ■.42,.3^  fod?  whites.     In  1934, 
the  .percentage  of  Negro-owned  homes  was  approximately  17,0  '.  . 
so  that  it  may  he  safe  to  say  that  no  great  change  in  pro- 
portion  has  occurred  in  recent  years.     Due  to  the  frequent 
necessity  of  having  to  buy  a  house  in  order  to  get  any 
dwelling  ace oinmodat ions  at  all,,  the  proportion:  of  ■  •  dwhed-"'- -':/-„" 
homes  among  Negroes  in  the  outlying  districts  of  Pitts-: 
burgh,  chiefly  in  mill  centers,  ha©  always  been  greater, 
than  in  Pittsburgh :-V^       .  ,  ;'  .■  ^^  - 

The  1930  census  data  and  the  1934  Real  Property  Inventory 
both  indicate,  as  is  shorn  in  Table.: V,  that  .  over '80^- of  Negro 
homes  are  rente.d.  .  The  effect  of  this  situation,  together  vi^ith 
residential  segregation.,,  and  a  consequent  shortage  ;  of  ■ 
houses  in  "Negro  districts'^       is  that -Negi'oes  pay  higher  ' 
rent  than  Vi/hites  for  similar  or  better  accommodations.  In 
1937,  a  Pittsburgh  liousing  Association  study  disclosed  that 
Negroes  pay  %^,A0  per  room  per  month  for  dvi/ellings  which 
are  usually  in  much  worse  cohdition  than  those  rented  by 
white  families  for  .?|s4.,23  per  room  per  m.onth.       It  was 
discovered  that  high  taxable  valuation,  concentration  of  "■  .■.'„■; 
demand  by  Negroes,  and  a  .growing  .^shortage  in  the  Hill        '"  "'  ''I' 
District  have  kept  rents  for  the  sub-standard  housing  in 
this  area  higher  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  city. 
Of  482  houses  studied  in  the  two  Hill  V/ards ,  76^  Yirere  in 
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."bad"  order  and  only  3  houses  were  in  full  compliance  with 
the  city  iDuilding  laws.     In  the  Lower  Hill,  the  room  rental 
per  month  was  ^^4.35,  and  in  the  Upper  Hill,  the  rate  per 
room  was^  ^4,68,  both  rates  being  higher  than  the  city 
average  for  sub-standard  housing., 

■     The  results  of  a  sample  of  rents  in  all  areas  of  sub- 
standard  housing  by  the  Pittsburgh  Housing  Association  in 
1937  are  given  in.  Table    V.I        v/hich  shows  the  rents  by  all 
families  by  race  and  according  to  the  source  of  income. 

TABIE  VI 

SI2E  AND  RENTS  OF  SUB-STAHDAKD  DliElXlNG'  WITS'  IN"  PITTSBUHC-H 
.ACCORDING  TO  RACE  AND  SOURCE  OP  INCO^'iE  .OF  OCCUPANTS,  1939 


Type  of 

Family 

Per- 
centage of 

Families 

Average 
Room  Size 
of  Unit 

Average 
Rent  ■ 
For 

Unit  ■ 

Average 
:^  Rent 
■  Per 
Room 

Relief  - 

Negro 

■  61 

^3.27 

114.85 

|4.53  . 

Re-lie f  - 

.Miite  , 

....  59 

3..22 

13.14 

.,  4.07 

W.P.A.,^  - 

Negro 

,  58 

3.12 

14,52 

4.66 

W.P.A.  - 

miite 

42     '  ■ 

'3.31 

•  14,09 

'■■    4.26  ■ 

Employed-Negro 

■  38 

3.48  • 

16.40   ,  . 

,    4. ,81 

Em.p;loyed- 

-^iVhite 

62 

3.49 

15.45 

4.43 

Negroes  occupied  54:%  of  the  dwellings  on  which  rental 
data  were  secured,     44?^  of  the  houses  inspected  wove  occupied 
by  families  receiving  direct  relief,  20^^  of  WPA  fam-ilies, 
and  36^  were  occupied  by  fam..ilies  living  on  incomes  derived 
from  private  omployiiiont .     Obviously,  the  rents  paid  by 
privately  employed  families  would  be  somav/hat  higher  than 
those  paid  by  WPA    and  relief  famiilies,  as  indicated. 
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There  v/as ,  however,  little  difference  in  the  size  of  units 
occupied  by  the  three  groups  for  both  whites  aid  Negroes, 
As  to  the  rents  paid  by  Negroes,  the  observations  of  1937 
are  still  applicable,  namely,  that  their  rents  in  general 
are  higher  thian  the  rents  for  white  families.     It  is 
especially  significant  to  note  that  even  the  rents  for 
Negroes  on  relief  are  higher  than  those  for  whites  on  the 
same  status.     Rents  in  the  Plill  District  wore,  as  usual, 
higher  than  in  other  sub-standar  d  areas  of  the  city,  the 
rentals  being  $15,21  and  f^l6,83  in  the  Lov/cr  and  Upper, 
respectively.     Although  Pittsburgh  Negroes  still  pay  higher 
rentals  than  whites,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Pair  Rent 
Comjnittee,  of  v/hich  Mr,  R,  Maurice  Moss  is  a  member,  there 
have  been  no  undu.e  increases  in  Negro  rentals.     The  Com- 
mittee -is  performing  an  excellent  service  in  this  regard. 

By  the  end  of  1941,  according  to  the  Pittsburgh  Hous- 
ing Association  there  v;ere  no  vacancies  available  to  Negroes, 
Nevertheless,  in  1942  m.any  Negroes  came  to  Pittsburgh  for  war 
work.     Despite- the  fact  that ■ public  defense  housing  willbe 
available  to  Negroes,  these  houses-  v</ill  be  greatly  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demands.     The  housing  shortage  for  Negroes  is 
expected  to  bccom.e  miost  acute..      :; .  .       .■■    ;  -   ■■      -  •; 

L.     POTTSTOVi/N  " 
On  Decem_ber  9,  1940,  Mr,  R,  K.  Spare,  Secretary  of  the 
Pott st own  Chamber  of  Commerce  stated?       ■  - 
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"Housing  conditions  for  Negroes,  in  lov.-est 
income  scale,  are  similar  to  those  for  whites. 
,  I  lmo7/  of  several  Negro  families  in    very  suh- 
substandard  homes.  ...      ...        '  -  , 

"In  1941,  the  staff  m.ade  a  brief  field  study 
of  Negro  housing  conditions  in  Pott stov/n  and 
found  that  more  than  three -fourths  of  the  Negro 
occupied  dwellings  were  sub-standard  with 
reference  to  their  iDhysical  condition  or  over- 
crowding.    Sanitation  was  fair. 


■    ■■'       '  M.       POTTSVILLE  ■ 
Mr.   Irving  K.  Mcrchcait^  Executive  Secretary  of  Lincoln 
Rouse,  made^a  study  of  Pottsville  in  1934.     The  more  recent 
field  trips  of  the  staff  show  no  significo.nt  change.  Hence 
shall  quote  from.  Mr,  Merchant's  study; 


"The  Negroes  of  Pottsville  are  concentrated 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Fifth  I'Yard,  commonly 
referred  to  as   'The  Bloody  Fifty'.    The  most 
congested  area  in  this  ward  is  that  section 
knov/n  as  Minersville  Street,  especially  the 
block  beginning  e.t  Third  Street  and  term.inating 
at  Seventh.     Plere  we  find  a  thickly  settled 
area.     Negroes  also  live  to  the  west  of  Seventh 
Street  north.     A  few  fam.ilies  living  outside 
of  the  Fifth  Vford  were  found  on  Hotel  and  Rail- 
road Streets.     This  Fifth  Ward  is  a  melting  pot, 
The  following  races  live  within  its  borders; 


,     Germans  '  Negroes 
;       Dutch  Jews 

S^yTians  ...  Spaniards 

, .  1  ■  v..    ■■  Welsh       ■  ••  '  Mexicans 

Italians  "  _  •  Irish 
■      ■■      Polish  Gzccho-Slovakians 

Lithuanians'  •,    • Chinese 

■•"  "The  Ward,  especially  Minersville  Street  be- 
tv/een  Third  and  Seventh  Streets,  is  a  rendezvous 
of  vice  and  crim.e.     It  is  the  section  of  the 
cit^r  to  which  strange  Negroes  are  directed-  upon 

their  arrival  in  the  city.  .      •  '  ■ 

*  '■ 


■lie 

"The  housing  of  the  Negro  families  in  Potts- 
villc  is  uniforr^ally  bad.     The  larger  portion 
of  the  Negro  population  is  confined  to  a  section 
in  which  the  houses  have  deteriorated  and  general 
structural  conditions  arc  unsatisfactory.  This 
is  reflected  in  high  sickness  and  death  rate, 
particularly  from' causes  v/hich  have  a  relation 
to  environment,     such  as  tuberculosis  and 
pncunonia.     There  is  over cr ov/ding  and  unla¥J- 
fully  poor  sanitation.     The  problem  of  Negro 
health  in  Pottsville  is  closely  interv;oven 
with  their  condition  of  housing.     In  a  previous 
paragraph  it  v/as  noted  that  the  Negro  is  found 
largely  in  unskilled  labor.     This  naturally 
means  that  his  ?/ages  are  loss  and  his  o.bllity 
to  surround  himself  and  family  Vidth  the 
standards  necessary  to  maintain  normal  con-  . 
ditions  are  lacking.    The  statistics  reveal 
the  following  information  on  housing:  .   •  .;■ 

Renters     .     .     .     •  114 

O'lmers     '  .     .     .     ,  5  -  , 

Buyers       ....  6 

Roomers   (F)   .    ■ 110       .   .    f  ' 

Roopiers  (M)  o    ,    .     200  ;  V 

"There 'have  been  selected  from  our  questionnaire 
100  t^'plcal  homes  and  apartm.ents  for  careful  .study 
as  follows  *   ■  \     r.  "         ■  :  :•  ..'  ;  . 

;  ,  '  Toilets  only    ,«     .     .     .     ,     .  ,  90"'-' 

:  •..    ■  Fioported  in  very  bad  condition     .     ,     70  ■ 
■   Reported  dirty  and  untidy  „  ■    .     .     .  65 

"In  those  100  houses  and  apartments " the  floors 
were  dangerously  bad,  the  rooriS  lacked  venti- 
lation, the  plui;ibing  v;as  defective,  the-  halls 
a.nd  stairways  ■  were  dark  and  rickety,-  plastering 
v/as  falling  from  the  walls,  v/indov^s  were  broken, 
basements  W'cr'o  damp,  and  stove  heating  was 
almiost  universally  used.     The  -houses  and  apart- 
m.ents studied  contained  from^  five  to  seven  rooms. 
Ih  the ee  quarters  from,  nine  to  eighteen  persons 
lived.     One  tcllet,  in  mx\ny  cases,  served  the  ■ 
need  of  three  apartm.ents.     In--  seme  cases  the 
toilets  were  in- the  basem.ent,  and  in  others  the 
toilets  uvero  off  the  back  porch.'   The  overcrov/d- 
ing  may  be  attributed  to  economic  conditions, 
but  conditions  in  the  houses  on  Minersville 
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" .  ■■  .    Streety  in  particular,  v/ould  net  be  changed 
were  economic  ccnditicns  better.     Many  of 
those  houses  are   ♦  joints- ' ,  places  of  prosti- 
tution and  vice ,  'comiTiercial,  and  boarding  and 
rooning  houses.     There  are,  hov/evor,  a  number 
of  smaller  houses  that  are  kept  in  commendable 
tidiness,  and  in  seme  instances  are  beautifully 
appointed  end  kept," 

N.  ■  READING 

Acccrding  to  the  Real  Property  Inventory  of  Reading, 
Negroes  "  occupy  1.41,'^^  of  all  famdly  accorxiodaticns  but  occupy 
2.23^  of  all  sub-stcjadard  units,     \i/hereas  onl3r  65^  of  the 
v/hite -occupied  units  are  sub-standard,  94,5/^  of  the  Negro- 
occupied  units  are  sub-standard,.    There  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  Negroes  in  Reading 
due  to  the  Y:ar  industries.     The  result  has  been  over- 
crov/ding  and  congestion.     Given  the  fact  of  a  general  hous- 
ing scarcity  and  residential  segregation,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  v/ill  be   little  improvement  in  the  housing  for  the 
Negroes  of  the  lower  incom.c  groups  for  the  duration. 

_   ■  ;      0.       SGRANTON  ' ' 
Mrs,  Elvira  King,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Progressive 
Recreation  end  Social  Service  Center^  made  '  a  brief  survey  of 
housing  conditions  in  Scranton  for  the  Commission,     Her  work 
v;as  supplem.ented  by  three  field  trips  by  staff  m.embers  of  the 
Comim-ission,     On  the  v/hole,  the  housing  situation  in  Scranton 
is  som.ov/hat ,  better  than  in  m.ost  municipalities,  in  that  the 
riajcrity  of  Negroes  do  not  live  in  slum,  areas.     However,  vifith 
reference  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  specific  structures 
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the  evidence  seems  to  indioate  -that  the  majority  of  ITer^rc- 
occupied ■ dwe lllngs  are  sub -standard. 


.. :  ■      ,.  p,   WASHINGTON  ' :  .^^ '., ■■ 

Dr »  Robert  E.  Pc-ytcnj  Chairman  of  the  Negro  Civic 
Gommitte:-;  of  Yi/ashington  m.adc  a  brief  survey  of  housing  con 
ditions  in  V/ashington  for  the  Gornm^ission:  \ 

"Prcn  the  beginning  of  Washington,  Penns-ri- 
■  '  '    vania  to  the  present  day,  Negroes  have  been  a        ',■  • 
part  of  the  citizenry,  dating  back  to  the  ,18th 
Century.  Through  the  early  years  the  tcv«,-n  grew  •• 
rapidly  reaching  its  peak  population  of  30,000 
about  1920;    Up  until -that  time  the  Negro  lived  ' 
as  he  saw  fit  and  was  able  to  buy  property  in 
most  any  section  of  the  city,  "     ■  ■ 

"Just  prior  to  1920  saw  the  first  -of  the  • 
heavy  migration  of  Negroes  from  Southern 
States  and  since  then  the  dominant  group  haS' 
indirectly  forced  him  into  segregated  areas 
and  to  the  ^least  desirable  neighborhoods  -       '•  ■  '• 
,  mostly  near  the  railroad  .tracks ,  factory 
areas  and  the  city  lim-its.  :  . 

■■  "Those  Negroes  v/ho  purchased  property 

prior  to  1920  in  districts  not  strictly 
"Negro  districts"  m.aintain  the  same.    How-       •■     ■'■  ■ 
ever,  all  the  leading  Real  Estate  Operators 
are  agreed  that  they  will  keep  Negroes  out 
of  certain  sectic^ns  -  not  by  segregation 
ordaances,  but  clauses  v.-rittcn  into  the  deeds 
preventing  the  sale  of  the  pr'^perty  to  Negroes. 
Others  secreting  agree  not  to  rent  to  Negroes 
'■•  ■'    regardless  of  their  v;crth  as  citizens.  •  "■  • 

"The  last  survey  made  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing  Authority  shov/ed  that  70%  of  all  the  houses 
in  I'Vashington  were  considered  as  sub-standard.'  ' 
This  ratio  is  considerably  higher  for  Negroes 
"With  appr oximiate ly  15%  unfit  for  ho.bitation. 

"At  the  present  time  it  is  hard  to  find- 
looms  for  Negroes  and  impossible  to  find  a 
house  for  Negro  tenaits.     The  family  with  -  ■ 

children  faces  an  even  greater  hardship  in 
'•  ■  locating  a  place  to  live.     There  are  no  slum' 
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areas  =     Houses  of  ill  repute  are  scattered  and 
are  not  confined  to  oaiy  particular  area.  The 
main  "I\e^:ro  Section"  is  located  in  the  Third 
Ward    o.nd  the  elevation  nakes  it  a  desirahle 
residential  area.     The  o.bscnce  of  Inside 
toilets  in  i.iany  hones  nake  then  mide s ir ah le  . 
About  26^  of  the  hones  in  the  Ner-rc  districts 
have  outside  toilets." 


■J-.:  .     Q.     WILKES-BARRE  '  ■ 

In  Wilkcs-Barre ,  the  Interracial  Connitteej  under  the 

leadership  of  Mrs,  Evel'Ti  B.  Crook,  and  general  guidon  ce  of 

made 

the  staff  of  the  Conjr.'iissic_i/^  a  survey  was  made  C'f  the  Negro 
population,     (1)  Elach  realtor  5.n  the  city  v/as  surveyed,  (2) 
data  from  the  Roal  Property  Survey  were  obtained^   (3)  the 
findings  were  -presented  to  a  Kogro  sub-conxnittee  for  in- 
terprotdion    and  elaboration.         ••■        '  .       '  '  -       •  ■ 
•■•  ■  •  The  Cennittee  sunn-.iar ized  the  data  of  the  realtors  as 

follows ?  .  ■    ■'  ■  : ■  ■'    -     <■  ■  ' 

"Realtors  replying  are  unaninous  in  so^ying 
that  Negroes  do  not  pay  mere  for  the  so.ne  typo 
-.-   ■  of  acconnodat ions  than  \^h.ites;  half  say    the 3^  . 
pay  less.     Host  of  then  think  Negroes  conpare 
■■  ■  unfavorably  \;ith  v/hitos  in  pronptness  of  pay- 
ment.    Though  only  half  have  had  pressure  from 
white  groups  to  prevent  renting  to  Negroes , 
nest  think  that  Y'iticn  colored  people  begin  to 
penetrate  previously  v.hite  area,  prorjerty 
vo.lues  begin  to  depreciate.     It  is  practically 
agreed  that  prospective  colored  hone  buyers 
have  more  difficulty  in  relation  to  financing. 
Presence  of  restrictive  covenants,  is  denied, 
except  in  one  case,  'which  reports?  'Governed 
by  ov/ners  who  will  net  permiit  colored  occupancy.  ' 
The  prevailing  explanation  f-^r  the  existence  of 
most  of  the  problemiS  considered  in  the  schedule 
is  econcnic;    'Lower  income;'  lack  of  stabilized 
earnings ' " ,  \  .      .  , 

The  Real  ?ror)crty  Inventory  of  greater  Wilkes-Barre 
shewed  that  of  the  213  Neg'^o-occupied.  fomily  acc omxiodat ions 
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only  30  or  tliem  vvere  oT/ner  cccujpiyd.     Thus,  Negroes  rented 
appr oxinc.te ly  86^'  of  the  dYrellincs  in  v/hich  they  lived  and 
owned  appr oxiriiatoly  14''^  of  them.     On.  the  oth.e;]T^and,  of  the 
19,887  white  family  accoroiodat ions,  Yvhite  occupants  owned 
59,68/^  of  then.     However,  including  all  types  of  occupancy, 
only  3.28^  of  the  rTeg;r  o-occupied  and  3,69^  of  the  white - 
occupied  dvi/ellings  were  overcrowded.    ■  98  or  46.0>t  of  the 
Negro-occupied  dv;ollings  "were  in  need  of  \r.iinor  repairs  j  90 
of  the  He gro-occupied  dwellings  were  in  need  of  structural 
repairs  and  17  oft  h o  m  we  r  e  uii  fit  f  or  use.    T hu s  ,  50,2,"^  of 
the  Negro-occupied  dwcllirgs  wore  either  in  need  of 
structural  repairs  or  imfit  for  use;  only  15,2%  of  the  white 
occupied  dwellings  were  so  classified.     Therefore,  so  far  as 
the  ph3"sical  condition  of  Negro  housing  in  Wilkes -Barre  is 
concerned  only  eight  of  them  vjere  in  good  condition. 

The  Ne^ro  sub-committee  v.-as  composed  of  educated  person, 
hy  virtue  of  their  da!,  ly  experiences  as  well  as  .specio.l  stud 
of  the  situation,  they  were  com-petent  observers.     This  sub- 
committee made  thc;  following  report;  ' ••     ..     .    ,    .    .  . 

"a.     The -  experience  of  the  colored  members-   :  ' 
of  the  Sub-comiTiittee  r.-^: lie cts  conditions  ap-      "  . 
pp.rently  nc-t  recognized- by  the  Real  Estate  - 
Board  I   our  members  find'  the  situation  acute       -  - 
in  the  most  extreme  degree.         .  ■  .. 

"b.     Exodus  from  ccndcmned  buildings  steadily  ■ 
increases  the  .dem.and  for  Negro  housing.       Pour  ■ 
buildings  in 'wliich  colpred  people    have  lived 
ho.ve  been  condemned  and  seized;  a  fifth  is 
said  to  be  condemned  but  still  occupied,  at 
increased  rent. 
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"c.     Dv^e  11 1.112:3  3tandD.iig  vacant,  some  -of  then 
displaying  for  rent-  si^ns,  are--  seldom    ■  made 
available  to  Negroes.     To  a  v/hlte  memjoer  v;ho  • 
in  Sub -Committee  advoco<.ted  a  government  hous- 
ing project  for  Negroes,  the  reply  v/as  given: 
'There  is  no  need -for  that"  there  are  many 
decent  ("Iwel lings  v/hich  are  vacant.'     In  th.is  ■ 
connection,  the  Vn".  Ikes -Bar  re  Record  has  just 
published  (5/22/41)  a  statement  showing  256 
unoccupied  dv/ellings  in  Vvilkes-Barre  and  one 
or  two  adjacent  areas,  and  502  in  an  area 
about  four  miles  in  radius,  comprising  the  ,  . 
city  and  som.e  sixteen  boroughs,  and  to\m-  • 
■ships,     Ap-irtmients  are  not  included  in  the     ■.  ; 
count,.     'The  changes  v;ere  viewed  -/<■ 
as  relatively  insignificant  in  an  area  which 
included  50,000  families  and  a  popu.lation  of 
220,000,  ^  ■     .  ~ 

"d.     Mem.bers  of  the  Sub-Goru:ittee  are 
skeptical  of  the  statem.ent  that  the  owners, 
and  not  the  realtors,  e::orcise  initiative  in 
exc  lus  ion . 

"e .     Though  econom.ic  factors  -  unemployment 
and  lov/  Vvages  -  combine  to  lessen  ability  to 
meet,  the  rental  for  adequate  housing,  it  is 
difficult  to  show  that  this  factor  is  more 
imp  or  t  ail  t  than  color.     Experiences  of  in- 
dividuals indicate  that  in  the  last  analysis 
color  is  the  greatest  barrier.     One  m-ember,  a  ■ 
physician,  testified  that  he  vjalkod  the  streets 
.foy  three  v/eeks  looking  for  dwelling  and  office 
space  v/ithout  satisfying  results, 

"f .     "with  the  passage  of  tim.e,  residence  of 
Negroes  is  mi  ore  and  more  restricted  to  o. 
1  lr:,±t ed  ar e a ,  v/h i ch  ,  t e n.ds  to  bee om.e  a  ' s e gr e - 
gated  area'.     The  advocacy  of  a  governm.cht 

housing  project   (c.  above),  as.  an  init'ial  m-ove- 
m.ent  tpwo.rd  solving  housing  problems,  illustrates 
a  prevailin.g  tendency  in  the  thought  of  white 
people.     Colored  people  sa^-  that  the  colored 
^roup  here  is,  too  small,  for  this  --  that  it 
v/ould  be  difficult  to  find. enough  people  of  , 
one's  own  class,  or  enough  congenial  ones,  to 
miake  housing  in  a  government  project  in  the 
least  attractive  0 

"g.     In  a  few  instances,  families  caught 
in  som.e  of  these  dLilemimas,  but  able  to  pay 
for  adequate  housing,  are  buying  homes  in  . 
rural  villages,     "Presumably,  the  V'hite  fear 
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of  pressiire  is  not  cirouscd  h-j  the  presence  pf 
one  or  tv/o  upper-clciss  colored  families  in  a 
spacioiic  viliafje,         •  .. 

■■' "h.     For  the  great  mass  who  m_ust  remain  in 
tov/n'j  the  conditions  '  are  provocative  of    \.    '  r  • 
coimulative  health  and  social  raalad justnents'. 

"Conclusion.     It  m-ust  he  obvious  that,  he-  ^ 
cause  the  housing  situation  affects  such  a, 
large  part  of  the  colored  population,  and  be- 
cause it  is  so  related  to  health  and  social  . 
maladjustments,  the  findings;. of  this  phase  of 
the  Negro"  Survey  in  Vvilkes-Barre  are  of  greater 
fundamental  .Importance  than  those  in  -rnj  other 
X)hasc,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  health 
and  em-pl'oymont .     Shelter  and  subsistence  are 
the  prir^e  ncec.3  of  the  huj.ian  fam_ily."  ■  .. 


'  ^    -.'R-^g   WILLIAMS? ORT    ■  '■'■[■■ 
Under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Division  of  Negro 
Research  and  Planning  of  the  State  DepartLicnt  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  the  Lycom.ing  Count Welfare  Council,  ::nd  the 
National  Youth  AcLministration,  a  "Survey  of  Emplo^Taent , 
Social,  ■■  Religious  and'Hous ing  Conditions  of  the  Negro  Popu- 
lation of  V/illiam.sport,  Pennsylvania,"  was  made,  during  the 
summer  of  1941.     The  following  statemtent  on  housing  is  given 

"Ar.'dng  the  1S7  family  groups  there  v;ere  but 
14  gjvith  v/homx  another  family  group  shared 
quarters.     In  t^e  ten  of  these  cas'es  the  fami- 
■  lies  .sharing  quarters  were  relatedp  Usually 
the  secondary 'family  was  helping  and  being 
he  Ip e  d ,     O.n  1  y.  t  w  o  c  a  s  e  o  w o  r  c  e  nt  ir  e  1  y  dc  - 
pendent  on  the  prim.arv  .fam.ilg.  '  The  composition 
of  the,  14  'ceccndar^r  f ariilies  varied  amicng  three 
fcumilies  with  f either,  m_othcr  and  ohildreni  two 
fam.ilics  with  father,  children  and  no  m.other.; 
and  five  fam.ilies  of  m.othor  and  children. 


Se  c t  i  on  5 ,  li ous  Ing  P ,  3  = 
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■  .  The  14  GGCcnclary  fa.r:iilies  cor:pri3cd  36  persons , 

16  being  iT.alcs  and  20  for.alcs.     In  two  cases 
the  secondary,  r^r cup;  had  fcLir  nienoers  ,  in  four 
■•  '■  ■■   cases  three  members,  and  the  renaining  seven 
had  two  nenbers.     The .  .lcT;;e3t  figure'  on  rooms 

■  per  individual  was   ,60,  i//ith  10  p^^rscns  in  six 

■  rooms.     The  highest  figure  was  1,75  rooms  per 
individual  based  on  four  persons  in  seven 
room.s.     In  eight  of  the  14  units  there  v/ere 
one  or  more  rooms  per  individual. 

■  ■     "Non-famil3^  individuals  lodged  in  thirty 

(30)   of  the  units.-    Two  units  had  as  high 
.    aF  3  lodgers  <.     Generally/  the  lodgers  are  in- 
clependent  and  in  only  ten  cases  were  they 
related  to  the  family »     The  ages  of  the  non- 
family  ind.ivid^^als  varied  over  too  wide  a 
range  for  close  grouping.     On  the  whole ^  no 
hou.sing  problem  faces  the  non-far.ily  person 
•     in  V/illiamsp-rt."  (1) 

In  sui:inary,  either  or  both  because  of  overcrowding  or 
poor  physical  condition,  appr oxim.ate ly  three -fourths  of  the 
Negro-occupied  clv/ellings  in  the  State  are  sub -standard.  In 
the  preceding  decade,  irrespective  of  race,  thero  was  a  great 
shortage  of  decent  housing  for  all  of  the  lo'wcr  income  groups' 
of  the  State «     Largely  because  of  extrer.ely  lovj  incomic^ 
residential  segregation,  and  its  consequent  artificial  hous- 
ing shortage,  for  Tegro  citizens,  this  shortage  was  dis- 
proportionately groat.     National  Defense  md  war  industries 
brotight  thousands  of  -workers  of  both  races  to  the  State. 
This  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  rem-cval  to 
Philadelphia  of  several  federal  offices  which  were  formerly 
located  in  'Vashingt on.     Sim.u-ltsne ously,  restrictions  and 
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linitations  have  been  placed  upon  building  materials.     Thus ^ 
there  is  pro*?ressive  and  accumulative  cbrsc lb scnce   and  deter io 
ration.     Despite  the  construction  of  a  fev;  thousands  of  de- 
fense housing  units  ^  the  total  newly  constructed  dv/e  11  inf_:s, 
rehaoilitatcd  clv/ollin^s,  and  all  other  type's  of  emergency 
increases  of  dv/elling  units  ^  there  is  a  housing  shortage. 
In  our  more  industrial  areas,  this  has  rieaiit  increased  room 
over crov/ding  as  ■./ell  as  land  cvercr cv/d5-ng.  ■.partly  because 
of  cont5.nu.cd  existence  of  residential  segregation,  the  Negro 

housing  situation  is  more  distressing  than  thiat  of  other 

■  I        '  ■  '  ■  ■ 

ci'cizons, 

\       .  . 

6.     VIOLATIONS  OF  E0U3ING  xiND  SAITITi.TICN  CODES 

Much  e;;iphasis  must  be  placed  upon  the  enforcem.ent  of 
hoUuSing  and  sanitation  codes,  ordinance s^  and  reg'iilat ion . 
These  regulat5_ve  and  restrictive  measures  include  a  v/ide 
scope  comprehending  building  codes,  zoning,,  ordinances, 
iioncinont  ■   and  multiple -dwelling  regulations,  and  ordinances 
to  safe,_-uo.rd  the  health,  safety,  and  mi  or  a  Is  of  t  be  public. 
These  mxmlcipal  ordinances  sliould  be  adequate,  in  their 
scope  and  should  be  rather  rigidly  enforced.   .  Kov/boit ,  as 
has  been  indicated,  a-  given  dv/clling  may  be  sub-standard  by 
reason,  of  over  or  o^ivding,  as  wu  11  as  its  state  of  repair.  ... 
Throughout  the  State,  staff  investigators  have  found  that 
both  tenants  and  landlords  or  their  agents  have  been 
responsible  for  overcr o'v/ding .     Tahing  all  factors  into 
consideration,  Negroes  po,y  higher  rent  .than  other  citizens. 
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ThcsG  rental  prices  in  proportion  to  thoir  total  incone, 
arc  so  high  that  thcusancLs  of  fanilies  are  c onpo llcci  t o 
"double-up",  "take  in  roomers" ,   or  "lodgers",  and  "boarders." 
This  overcr ov/ding,   in  its  turn,  overtaxes  the  physical 
facilities  of  the  given  dwellings  so  used.     Often,  landlords 
make  some  form  of  adjustments  which  tend  to  prevent  their 
loss;  they  either  "increase  the  rent  or  increase  the  nuxiber 
of  dv/elling  units  in  the     iven  structurcc- 

Thousands  of  landlords  violate  housing  ordinances 
regulations,  and  lairs  by  the  conversion  of  old  houses,  stores 
etc.,   into  "apartments"  which  are  illegal  and  for  which  they, 
very  often,  are  refused  licenses.     Nev:rthe  loss ,  \/ith  or  v/ith 
out  licenses,  thousands  of  Negroes  occupy  tViesc  "apartments", 
Howbeit,  both  tenants  end  landlords  violate  housing  and 
sanitation  rules  in  numcrovis  other  v;ays  a.nd  thereby  con- 
tribute to  sub-standard  housing.     In  general,  nanj  tenants, 
ITogrbes  very  maich  included,  are  ignora:at  of  or  indifferent 
to  decent  housing  and  sanitation  regulations.     Many  of  them, 
are  positively  destructive  c     'As  com.pared  with  other  citizens, 
Negroes  do  not  pay  their  rents  as  promptly  as  do  other 
citizens.     This  was  especially  true  during  depression  years. 
These  factors  did  net  encouTage  lc:indlcrds  and  their  agents  to 
keep  properties  in  a  good  state  of  repair-.     A  program,  of  land 
lord  and  tenant  education  andresponsibilit y  is  evidently 
needed.     In  addition  thereto,  the  various  municipalities 
should  enforce  housing  '  IofvS  mere  cont iruuisly,  prom.ptly 
and  rigidly.  '  '     •  ■ 
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Regarcllnr  :thc  pro'olem  of  violcitionG^  Mr.  Ednmid  Bacon, 
Managing  Director  of  the  Philadolphia  Housing  Association, 
releaser],  the  f  ollo\/ing  statenent  on  Dcconbcr  31^  1940s, 

"The  foundation  of  a  good  housing  progran  " 
rests  on  the  enforcement  of  decent  standards 
••'       hy  lavv  in  all  houses  throughout,  the  city.   In-    ■    .  :.[ 
Philadelphia  v/e  have  the  lav;  in  the  official    '.  . 
Housing  Code,  but  it  is  not  adequately  en-  ' 
forced.     The  lavij  requires  that  all  houses  be 
kept  in  good  repair'  and  he  darip-pr oof ,       It  .  .  •■ 

requires  that  all  houses  and  all  apartments 
of  two  rooiis  or  more  ho.vo  a  water  ,  supply, 
wh^-.re  there  is  a  v/ater  r.iain  in  the  street.. 
It  requires  that  every  tenenent  hous  display 
a  license  shov/ing  that  it  meets  these  r:nd 
other  standards  yet  thousands  of  tenement     .    .  . 
,  houses  are  operated  v/itiiout  a  license. 
Thousands  of  Philadelphia  fai;iilio3  live  in   .•      \  ; ' •  ' 
hones  which  violate  the  law, 

"There  are  several  reasons  for  this s  One 
'   '       is  that- the  pi.ople  do  nf^t  understand  their     ■  ..■ 
rights  under  the  Ip.w  and  insist  upon  them. 
One  is  o.n  insufficient  nm.iher  of  housing  in- 
spectors in  City  Hall.     Another  is  the  hous- 
ing shortage,     V/e  Ljiow  there  is  a  housing 
shortage  in  Philadelphia  but  it  is  much  more 
severe  in  the   lower  rent  houses  than .  in  the  ... 
more  expensive  ones.     Mien  t'-ere  are  no  good 
houses  for  families  paying  a  low  rent,  these 
fam.ilies  m.ust  continue  to  occupy  the  bad  ones." 

..  ■      miat  hr.  Bacon  has  O'aid  about  Philadelphia  in  1940  ob- 
tains today.     Eowevpr,  it  is  Ii-ordly  m.ore  true  of  Philadelphia 
than  other  cities  in  the  .State.     Although  graft  plays  a  port 
in  the  situation,  the  no-jor  dif ficu.lt io s  center  around  the 
fact  that  in  no  m.ajor  city  in  the  State  .are  there  more  than 
one -third  as  m:any  persons  as  are  .necessary  to  enforce  housing 
cedes  adioquatoly „     Too  often our  municipalities  enforce  the 
housing  codec  in  a  negative  manner ,     For  the  most  part,  they 


inspect  only  when  ccm-plamts  are  made;  they  refuse  permits 
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and  licenses  only  when  they  are  applied  for"  and  too  often, 
fail  to  enforce  the  law  after  attention  has  boon  called  to 
its  violation.     Thus,   it  is  not  so  much  that  inspectors 
positively  approve  dv/e  lllngs  that  -  should  he  condemed  as  it 
is  that  they  do  not  inspect  regularly  enough  and  thoroughly 
enor.gh  to  enforce  the  housing  code  properly.     In  all  of  the 
major  cities  of  the  c  oi^niLom/ealth  ^  because  of  the  status  of 
housing  for  lov/  income  groups  ^  every  dv/clling  should  he  in- 
spected'thoroughly,  at  least  three  tines  a  year,  by  city 
and  county  officials »     Both  tenants  and  landlords  should 
be  made  to  observe  housing  codes. ^ 

If  State  action  is  necessary  in  this  regard,  such  must 
be  recomriiended,  for  v/ithout  a  doubt,  violations  of  the  housing 
code  constitute,  by  f ar j  the  most  serious  single  factor  in 
housing  for  the  lower  income  groups »     inuring  the  umergoncyj 
many  landlords  and  realtors  are  neglecting  their  duties 
under  the  false  assumption  that  priorities  prevent  necessary 
repairs.     Considering, the  great  increase  in  Pennsylvania's 
urban  areas  due  to  the  ¥/ar  effort  and  given  the  importance 
of  housing  to  the  war  effort,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
especially  unpatriotic  to  permit  gross  violations  of  hous- 
ing codes  „  .....  ,    .    ■     ■    :  ■.  ■ 

HoY/ever,  be  the  enforcement  of  housing  codes  ever  so  im- 
portant, such  actions  are  necessarily  negative.     They  tend  to 
protect  and  preserve  but  they  do  not  create  housing.  These 
ordinances  do  not  erect  houses,  they  merely,  determ-ine  the 
mdnimuiTi  standards  by  v/hich  dv/ellings  m.ust  be  constructed 5 


classified  and  maintained.     B.fore.'OVor ,  the  higher  the    ■  ■ 
standards  and  the  mere  rigidly  they  are  enforced,  the  hicher 
the  cost  of  building,  maintenance  and  taxes;  these,   in  their 
turn,  necessitate  a  corresponding  increase  in  occupancy  cost 
Therefore,  while  v/e  must  continue  to  emphasize  the  effective 
use  of  police  pcv/er  as  a  necessary  and  helpful  factor  in  im- 
proving housD.ng  conditions,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
there  is  a  limit  beyond  .v.hich  police ,,pov/er ,  per  so,  ceases 
to  be  an  effective  measure  for  improving  sub-standard  hous- 
ing.    Decent  housing  for  which  persons  of  lov/  income  are 
able  to  pay  cannot  be  obtained  by  police  pov/er.     Public  and 
private  subsidy'-  must  ccnvcF\3,  rehabilitate ,  and  for  the  most 
part,  build  the  necessary  housing  for  those  people.  There- 
fore, the  inmiedlate  task  Involves  the  proper  use  of  police 
power,  the  erection  of  as  much  defense  housing  as  is  ' 
consistent  with  the  progress  of  the  v\far,  and  rehabilitation 
within  the  limits  provided  b^r  the  lav;,  ,  In  the  post-war 
period,  the  construction  of  lov;  cost  housing  will  bo  one  of 
the  most  soriotis  needs  of  the  people  in  the  State  and  nation 

Very  closely  interrelated  with  the  economic  factor 
under lyiR3'  violations  of  housing  and  sanitation  codes  is  the 
fact  that  incomo  from,  relief  and  other  fcrms  of  assistance 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Fublic  Assistance,  V/PA, 
NY/k,  and  other  forms  of  tax-supported  agencies  ha8».  never 
been  sufficient  to  pay  for  decent  lov;  cost  housing. 

On  December  31,   1940,  Mr.  Bacon  pointed  out: 
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■  "As  Icnr  as  the  riaxirnurn  rental  allov/ance 

■  to  the  59,000  families  in  Philadelphia 
;/  receiving  General  Assistance  and  Aid  to 

.  Dependent  Children  remains  inadequate  there-. 

■  ■    .  ¥/ill  he  a  housing  problem.     At  present  the 

largest  amount  allov/ed  a.ny  of  these  famxilies 

■  for  rent  is  $9,75  per  montho     In  the  Vi/hole 

.  •■    city- of  Philadelphia  there  arc  only  5,000  . ,;" 

.    houses  or  apartments  renting  for  this  am.ount  j 
. •■  ,;-      or  not  enough  for  one  out  of  every  ten 

families  re ce iving  . public  assistance.  More- 
■  over  93/0  of  these  hom.es  v/ere  substandard.        •        ."  '•' 
:    Studies  shov/  that  relief  families  actually 
pay  m.ore  for  rent  than  the  $9,75  allov/ed. 

■  "¥/hen  the  relief  authorities  recognize 
the  actu.al  amount  of  rent  the  families  have 
to  pay,  and  give  allov/ances  to  cover  it,  the 
foundation  of  a  good  housing  programi  will  be 
laid.     Then  the  relief  adi^iinistration  v;ith      ,  ■  . 
the  cooperation  of  the  D5.vision  of  Housing 
and  Sanitation  and  the  Bureau  of  Building 
,,-  .    Inspection  m^ay  insist  that  all  hemes  occupied 
-  by  families  receiving  public  assistance  are 
.  up  to  the  standards  of  the  Housing  Code, 

"Then  every  person  should  enderstand  his 
rights  under  the  law  and  insist  upon  them.  .■ 
Ue\7  homes  v;ill  have  to  be  provided  for 
fam.ilies  how  living  in  bad  housing  at  rents  .  - 
they  can  afford  to  pay.     Public  housing  is 
the  only  m.eans  at  present  for  securing  these 
much  needed  hom.es,  and  adequate  public  -housing 
is  necessary  for  proper  lav/  enforcement."        ■  .     ;    '.     '•  ■ 

As  has  been  indicated  olsev/here  by  Mr.  Borland,  the 
rental  allowances  of  the  De-'DartriCnt  of  Public  Assistance 
wore  just  as  inadequate  in  Pittsburgh  as  in  Philadelphia. 
More  ever,  there  were  no  m.unicipalit  ios  in  the  State  for  Vv'hich 
these  rental  allowances  v/ere  hardly  more  adequate.  However, 
although  these  allowances  v/ere  very  inadequate,  they  were  a 
great  improvement  over  the  years  during  "which  thousands  of 
poor  people,  both  Negroes  and  'whites, were  unable  to  pay  any 
rent.     Hence,  although  no  landlord  should  be  permitted  to 


neglect  his  .  obli{:at  ions  ,  due  ccnsidorcLt  ion  must'  toe  given  ^ 
their  side  cf  the  case.     In  •n-ujTicr ous  instances,  landlords 
have  produced  records  which,  show  that  from  19.50  to  1940 
they  have  lost  considerable  suins  due  -to  the  fact  that  their 
dwo llin^^s  were  occupied  for  months  by  persons  who  paid  then 
nothing  J  v/hen  later  they  did' 'get  rent  somewhat  regularly, 
it  was  insufficient  to:  cover  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
the  given  dwellings »     Therefore,  as  bad  as  housing  conditions 
are  today,  much  cf  the  difficulty  can  be  traced  to  facts  of 
this  nature.     Certainly,  no  fair  minded  person  could  expect 
landlords  to  provide  decent  housing  under  these  conditions » 
Obviously,  relief  grants  should  bo  adequate  and  the  Depart- 
m.ent  of  Public  Assistance  should  sec  to  it  tbx-.t  each  of  its 
clients  is  decent ly  housed „"  ;  '  ■      .    '       ,/  '  ..  " 

More  serious  than  the  inadequacy  of  relief  grants  w'as 
the  fact  that  during  the  past  decade,  the  mean  annual  inccm.e 
of  most  Negroes  v/ho  did  v:ork  was  so  low  t-at  unless  some 
other  basic  need  v/as  lacking,  t^'iey  could  hardly  afford  to 
pay  for  decent  housing.     Therefore,  net  excusing  any  land- 
lord or  agent  for  graft,  cririlnal  nc '""li'Tonce ,  or  for  rentincr 
illegal  "apartments "  J  v/ithout  excusing  officers  of  tbe  lavr 
■  for  misfeasance  or  malfeasance  W3.th  reference  to  housing  ' 
c odea, ■■  and  in  siDitc  of  race  prejudice,  it  would  appear  thatt 
low  incor.ie  is  considerably  responsible  for  the  poor  housing 
of  the  ^"ogroes  cf  the  State »  Furthermore,  when  the  American 
standard  of  living  is  taken  as  a  basis  of  judgment,  this 
condition  has  been  all  too  characteristic  of  the  majority 
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of  Negro  citizens  of  the  State  throughout  most  of  their 
history.     Hence,  the  seriousness  of  the  present  employtnent 
status  of  the  najorit^T-  of  Nogro  citizens,  . 

'  ■'■        7^    RESIDENTIAL  SEGREGATION 
■■■    Residential  segregation  is  an  observable  facto     It  clid. 
not  happen  by  accident  nor  is  its  existence  maintained  by 
mere  chance  „     The  Negro  v/ho  tries  to  rent  or  buy  in  the 
better  residential  sections  of  the  various  mmiicipalit ies 
in  the  State  will  scon  become  aware  of  this  f 8.ct ,  The 
staff  has  undertaken  to  find  rv.t  som.e  cf  the  elem.ental 
factors  underlying  residential  segregation =  '  To  this  end, 
realtors,  bankers,  officers  in  building  and  loan  associations 
landlords,  and  other  responsible  business  men,  were  asked  if 
they  Imcw  of  the  operation  of  restrictive  coveno.nts  in  their 
respective  localities.     69.2;:^  of  them  said  that  they  did  not 
know  of  restrictive  covenants;  30.8^  said  that  they  did. 
Upon  investigation,  it  was  found  in  every  urban  area  in 
vi/hich  fie  Id  research  was  conducted,  that  there  v>rere  either 
or  both,  written  and  unwritten  covenants  preventing  Negroes 
from,  buying     or  renting  in  certain  blocks,  and  neighborhoods., 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  assum.ed  that  all  of  the  informants 
who  said  that  they  did  not  know  cf  restrictive  covenants 
intended  to  mislead  the  staff  =     SoriO  of  them  gave  their 
honest  opinion.     It  should  bo  said  that  on  more  than  one 
occasi'^n',  responsl.ble  white  inform.ants  have  not  known  of 
discriminations  against  Negroes.     In  general,  hC'Wever,  it 
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se:eris:  almost  un'oe  liev.a'blG  that  such  a  large  .number,  of.;."       '  .. 
persons  vijho  devote  .their  time  to  real  estate  should  be  ' 
iShorant  of  resiclential  segregation,  ■    ■•  -■  .  ' 

Moreover,  62,0%  of  these  informants  said  that  they  had 
never  been  restrained  from  rent  .in':;;  or  selling  to  Negroes  be- 
cause of  neighborhood  or  othe-35  types  of  social  pressure  j 
many  others  adm.itted  such  had  been  the  case*  still  others 
did  not  answer  this  question.     Here  again,  some  further 
field  study  was  needed.     The  staff  learned  from  reliable 
sources  that  throughout  the  State,  it  is.  an  unv/ritten  policy 
of  many  real  estate  boards  that  their  members  shall  not  sell 
'or  rent  to  Negroes  in  blocks  in  v/hich  there  are  not  already 
one  or  more  Negro  residents.     Many  business  men  have,  informed 
the  staff  m.embers  tlis.t  it  is  not  good  business  policy  to  do 

otherv/ise  J   otI';.ers  point  out  that  it  v/ould  be  unsound  

business  not  to  restrict  Negroes.     Conseciuent ly,  in  scores 
of  instances,  v/hile  the  correct  teclanical  construct  ion  may 
have  been  placed  upon  this,  quest  ion, .  its  spirit  was    ,  ... 
obviously  not  kept  in  mind.  .  .     •;.        ...  ; 

On  the  contrary,  every  Negro  informant  v/as  .very  mxich 
avvare  of  the  fact  that  the  various  social  pressures  do 
operate  strongly  on  estD.blislied  business  fir.ms  to  adhere  to 
the  pattern  of  residential  sogregat j.on.     Too  often^  business 
firms  establish  as  well  as  help  to  maintain  the  pattern. 
Many  of  them  feel  .that  the  entra.nce  of  Negroes  into  certain 
neighborhoods  automatically  means  the  deprecio.tion  of 
property  values.     The  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that,  on 
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the  whcle,  the  invaslcn  into  a  v/hito  ne iGhhorhoccl  of  Ne^Tces 

of  the  very  lov/est  eccnorrdc  .status  does  result  in  a  .depreci- 

■  at  ion  of  property  values  in  excess  of-  their  ncrnal  rate, 

Hov/ever,  an  invasion  of  Negroes  of  the-  "better  class  tends  to 

raise ■ property' values  in  excess  of  their  normal  values.  In 

any  case^  it  nust  he  kept  in  mind  that  the  estahlishe.d 

pattern  for  the  growth  of  cities  includes  the  factor  that 

Y/hen  Negroes  begin  to  miOve  into  a  given  neighborhood  its 

decline  has  already  begun.     Even  so,  notv/ithstanding  all 

this,  most,  often  it  ic  the  speculator  and  not  the  established 

and ■  respected  business,  nan  v/ho  sella-  cr  rents  Negroes  propert 

in  blocl-fs  in  which  they  have  not  lived  previously  or  are  nc't 

wantedo     High  rents  and  excessive  interest  rates 

characterize  speculators „ 

-   The  staff  asked  business  5-nf  crD.ant s  s 

"  VJhat  ot he  r  racial  n  in  or  it  y  gr  oup s  ar  e  .  d  i  s  ~ 
crim-inated  against  in  the  matter  of  renting  and 
purchasing  property  located  in  certain  areas?" 

i 

Objections  were  strongest  to  Orientals  |  follov/ing  them, 
were  certain  Latin  Am.er leans  ^  nationalities  of  southern  and 
central  Europe,  and  Jews.     That  other'  minorities  suffer 
from  residential  segregation  does  not  lighten  the  burden  cf 
the  Negro »     It  merely  points'  out,  among  other  things,  that 
all  Americans  must  do  their  share  toward  the  realization  cf 
democracy  in  our  State'  and  nationo     Vv'hon  once  an  undem.ocrat ic 
policy  is  practices  on  one  racial  riinority,   it  never  stops 
until  others  are  included.     Discr im.inat ions  against  racial 
miincrities  soon  inevitably  lead  to  discriminations  against 


other  t^'pos  cf  minorities  and  so  on  it  ;3oes.  Psychologically, 
pre jucl.iceu'ciiscr iminat ions,  hasecl  as  they  are  on  selfish 
motives  and  a.  false  sense  of  values,  ar6  pyramidal  in. form 
and  structure, p  u  n'     riot  through  all  cultural  values. 
They' do  not  end, even  in  one's  peracnal  familyo     Clear ly^ 
such  prejudices  a^e  instituted  and  maintained  for  the  ^  ■ 

elevation  of  •  a  f ew.  v^rho  desire  to  exploit  the  many.    ;  ,,. 
■■  ■       The  following  ideas,  expressed  by  tv/o  realtors^  represent 
the  thinking  of  too  large,  a  proprrtion  of.  responsible  citizens 

"Personally  I~  do  nof  believe  a'  colored,  man        i  v 
should  want  to  n.ove  in  a  block  v/ith  all  whites 
surrounding  him_.     Because  he  is  not  among  his 
ov/n  people.     I  can  cite  3^ou  a  cc&se  of  a  very 
fine  colored  atforney  who  did  that  ver^''  thing 
in  m.y  locality.     After  living  there  for  4  years 
he  gladly  scld  his  residence  and  moved  among       ■  ■:■ 
his  oYiTn  people,"  '  . 

"Colored  race  should  m.ov.e  to  certain  sections 
in  Philadelphia  like  Earlem.j  N,  Y..,  or  Richixiond, 
..Va, ,  or  South  Chicago,,  111,     They  vv'ould  be 
happier . " 

Prom  such  statements,  these,  persons  appear  to  "Imov/  the 
IJegro"  but  they  cannot  laiov/  him  until  they  understand  his 
des.iros  to  participate  freely  in  all  the  blessings  of  our 
dom-ocracy,  residential  liberties  included. 

Admitting  exceptions,  the  vast  m.ajority  of  Negroes  who 
seek  residence  in  mixed  and  all  white  blocks  or  neighborhoods 
do  not  do  so,  with  the  intent  of  becoming  intimate  and  personal 
friends  with  the  whites  about  them.     They  are  merely  seeking 
the  most  desirable  place  to  live  j,n  accordance  with  their 
incom.e,.     They  v^/ant  the  best  houses  in  the  best  neighborhood 
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Tvliich  their  noney  can  buy.     So  lon^;  as  there  are  restrictions 
and  exclusions  in  the  \ihole  economic  field,  the  number  of 
Negroes  v/ho  can  afford  residence  in  various  types  of  neiphbor- 
hoods  v/ill  also  be  restricted.    Evidently,  there  is  a  relation 
ship  betv/cen' these  two  t^^pes  of  factors.     In  fact,  they  are 
motivated  by  the  same  socio-economic  factors;  prejudice  under- 
lies both.     ,  ■  ■ 

Your  staff  realized  that  realtors,  landlords,  bankers, 
officers  of  building  and  loan  associations,  and  D_ortgaginr 
companies  are  very  potent  factors  in  m.oldin3  public  opinion 
as  well  as  in  reflecting  it «     Consequently,  the  staff  and  a 
large  number  of  reliable  volunteer  vs/orkcrs  interviewed  white 
persons  v.ho  live  in  neighborhoods  into  v/hich  ITegrces  have 
m.oved  in  the  following  areas?  Ardmore,  Chest  or  ^  Norristown, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Steelton,  and  V/est  Chester.  The 
questions  'were  designed  to  determ.ine  partly  the  extent  to 
vvhich  business  nen  express  the  sentim.ents  of  whites  who  live 
in  miixed  neighborhoods  or  the  extent  to  which  they  help  to 
c  r  e  at  e  and  m_a  int  a  in  r  e  s  i  de  nt  ia  1  s  e  gr  e  gat  i  on ,     Like  v/  i  s  e  ^ 
Negroes  who  had  once  lived  in  all-Negro  neighborhoods  but 
had  later  mioved  into  m.ixed  neighborhoods  v/ere  asked  the  so.me 
questions  as  v/hito  residents, 

62fo  cf  the  white  residential'  3.nformant3,  who  expressed 
an  opinion,  said  that  police  protection  was  just  as  good  since 
Negroes  moved  into  the  no  ighborhood  |  22fo  said  that  police  pro- 
tection was  worse  I   others  said  that  they  were  unable  to  ex- 
press an  opinion.     95%  of  the  Negro  informants  said  that 
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police  protection  is  mich  "bettGr  in  the  mixGcl  neighborhoods  <, 
Qofo  of  these  white  informants  said  that  their  respect 5-Ve 
cities  rencve  garbage  .just  as  often  novif  as  they  did  before 
Negroes  began  , to  come  into  their  respective  neighborhoods. 
57^  of  then  stated  that  the  streets  vjore  just  as  clean  as 
before  Negroes  began  to  reside  therein^  3d'/o  said  that  the 
streets  ¥;ere  dirtier      others  did  not  answer  the  questicno 
Negro  infornants  indicated  that  while  the  respective  cities 
perforned  their  duties  with  the  sane  regularity  in  mixed  as 
in  all-Negro  neighborhoods,  the  residents  in  the  mixed 
neighborhoods  were  more  careful  not  to  litter  the  sidewalks 
v/ith  over-filled  receptacles.     Various  field  trips  by  staff 
v/orkers  tend  to  confirm  this  statement.  •  - 

51/0  of  the  v/hite  inform.ants  said  that  their  streets 
were  more  noisy  since  Negroes  began  to  move  in;  v/hereas  4:1% 
said  tliat  their  streets  v/ere  no  worse  •  others  did  not  answer 
the  quest  ion  0     A  study  of  the  various  sections  of  these 
•cities  shov/ed  that  vvhile  the  above  figures  as  a  v/hole  are 
correct,  in  certain  sections  as  high  as  QQfo  of  the  white  in- 
formants said  that  their  streets  v/ere  more  noisy  as  a  result 
of  the  influx  of  Negro  residents o     So  far  as  the  staff  could 
judge,  v/e  foimd  that  cur  informiants  were  correct  in  their 
respective  estimates.      Wlion  "^''^-^  better  class  of  Negroes 
move  into  a  fairly  good  neighborhood,  they  make  no  m.ore 
noise  and  m.ost  often  less  noise  than  their  white  neighbors. 
Generally,  it  is  tlrie  moTG  underprivileged  Negro  Vvho  makes 
excess  noise  and  prevents  his  neighbors  from  sleeping. 
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12%  of  the  white  fr.nilies  said  thr.t  they  did  not  visit 
any  cf  the  Ne.n^rc  residents  in  their  nGi.chhcrhocd  but  many  of 
them  said  that  they  "speak"  to  them.     18^  said  that  they  made 
occasicnal  visits  to  Ke{_;rc  homes  or  that  the  Ilegroes  vis5_ted 
them,  occasionally.     A  very  small  percentage  of  them  said  that 
they  v/ere  equally  as  friendly  with  white  as  v/ith  colored 
residents,     53^  said  that  the^r  did  not  permiit  their  children 
to  play  with  Nerpo  childTen;  43,^  said  that  t  heir  children  did 
play  with  Negro  children.  '•  '         ■"    ■   ■  ■  ■•' 

Counting  "both  those  vdio  had  and  those  who  do  not  ho.ve 
children,  one-half  of  the  v/hite  infcrm.ants  said  that  they 
felt  that  ITegro  and  white  children  may  play  together  while 
young  but  that  as  they  grov/  older  they  should  seek  their 
respective  racial  groups.     Accordingly,  they  e&t'imiated  that 
the  median  and  m.odal  age  at  which  separation  should  begin  is 
eleven  for  girls  and  thirteen  for  hoys.        '       -  ' 

We  asked  our  white  informants  if  they  intended  to  mi  eve 
out  of  their  respective  mixed  neighborhoods.     12;?o  said  that 
they  would  like  to  do  so;  20%  said  that  they  were  going  to 
do  so,  and  63^  said  that  they  did  not  intend  to  move.  V/e 
checked  over  these  latter  answers  from  several  angles  and 
found  that  nearly  one-half  of  these  v^'hite  people  who 
intended'  to  rer.ain  v:erc  in  buLiiness,  politico,  or  other- 
wise received  som.e  special  benefits  from  being  in  m.ixed 
neighborhoods.  •  Many  others  O'med  their  ovm  hom.es  and  had 
been  living  in  the  neighbcrhocd  for  a  long  tim-C  'and  did  not 
coi.re  to  m.ove'.     Those  persons  who  plan  to  m.cve  either  gave 
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the  section  cf  the  tov/n  or  merely  sr.id  "in  a  Vvhite  neighbor- 

0 

hood",  •  , 

Hov/beitj  it  is  interest iilfi  to  note  that  64^  of  the  in- 
formants said  that  there  were  no  special  advantages  or  'dis- 
advantages in  living  in  their  respective  mixed  neighborhoods. 
Those  who  listed  advantages  said  that  they  v/ere  centrally 
located,  or  that,  they  lived  near  trains,  trolleys,  buses,' 
churches,  and  stores.     Among  the  disadvantages  listed  were; 
too  Tiany  roughnecks  and  drunkards,  too  m.uch' noise ,  too  many 
tap  rooms^  too  great  a  property  de^jreciat ion,  and  too  man 37- 
fights.    .     ;    .  .  :  •■  .    ■  ■   ■  • 

V/e  asked  another  question  which  was  a  check  on  the    '  ■ 
o.bove  question.     I'l/hile  there  v/ere  a  few  inconsistencies,  it 
is  remarkable  to  observe  the  high  degree- of  consistency  be- 
tween the  two  questions.     It  is  very  important  to  point  cut 
that  on  the  whole,  v/hite  people  who  live  in  mixed  neighbor- 
hoods do  not  feel  that  the  disadvantages  are  as  great  as  some 
business  men  and  others  seem  to  believe.     This  fact  gains 
significance  vvhen  it  is  pointed  cut  that  the  white  informants 
had  lived  in  their  respective  neighborhoods  four  or  mere  years 
longer  than  the  respective  city  median  number  of  years  of 
ovmcr  occupancy.     Your  Corjmission^  tberefore,  submits  that 
Negroes  could  secure  better  housing  v/ithout  an  undue  amount 
of  race  friction  or  property  depreciation.        '   '        .  '  ' 
In  GUKimariaing  all  aspects  of  this  type  of  field  ■ 
studies,   it  m.ay  be  said  tViat  only  those  lArh'ites  of  the  lowest 
incom.e  group  will  move,  into  an  all-Negro  neighborhood. 
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.Lower  middle  class  v;hites  prefer  net  to  neve  into  mixed 
neighborhoods  but  often  do  sc.     The  majority  of  those  whites 
who  do  live  in  m.ixed  nei,[;:hborhoods  air.on.g  the  better  class  of 
Negroes  seem  content  to  remain  there  and  point  out  rather 
definitely  that  there  are  no  m.ajor  disadvantages  in  living 
among  Negroes .     Vfe  have  observed,  nevertheless,  that  many 
.of  these  persons  desire  some  economic  or  political  advantage 
by  living  in  mized  neighborhoods.    -However,  Negroes  of  the 
lowest  income  group  are  generally?-  undersirable  neighbors.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  Negro  informants  of  the  better  class 
are  just  as  positive  as  are  whites  relative  to  the  dis- 
advantages of  living  am.ong  Negroes  of  the  lowest  income  group. 
But  when  one  compares  Vi^hites  of  a  similar  status,  there  is 
little  to  choose  between  them.»     Thus,  the  indications  for  a 
wider  distribution  of  v/ealth  among  Negroes  are  self-evident, 

8.      PERSONAL  AND  SOCIAL  COST  OP  NEGRO  SUB-STANDARD  HOUSING 

Prom  m_any  sources,  among  v/hich  were  real  estate  officers, 
of  banks,  officers  in  building  and  loan  associations,  realtors 
and  landlords  throughout  the  State,  we  undertook  to  ansv^er 
the  qu.esticns  Do  Negroes  pay  loss,  as  m.uch  or  more  rent  than 
other  citizens  of  the  State?     Otir  conclusion  is  that,  con- 
sidering the  physical  conditions  cf  the  ;.ivcn  house,  its  age, 
its  conveniences,  its  location,  and  the  oxiount  of  public 
services  rendered,  Negroes  do  p<ay  n^-^re  rent  than  other  ■ 
citizens  in  proportion  to  val.ue  received.     This  would  obtain 
despite  the  fact  that  the  cit^r  m.edium.  rentals  for  whites  may 
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be  equal  to  or  exceed  those  for  colored,.'.    Many  landlords 
and  realtors  have  admitted  that  ^.e^roes  pay  higher  rents 
hut  pointed  out  that,  as- a  rule,  the  Ne^^'ro  renter  of  the 
lovirest  income  group  is  destruct  ive  |  :  that  his  length  of 
tenancy. is  shorter  than  that   of  other \ citizens j  and  more- 
over because  .  he  is  ec oncr.iically,  unstable ,  he  is  a  greater 
collect! on  r .1  s k  t han  ot her  c  it  i z e ns  |,  c  on s e que nt  1  y ,  h i ghe r 
rentals,  are  justified,    Withou-t  continuing  in  this  circle, 
v^e  must  admit  that  there  is  soae  truth  in  this  point  of  view, 
Negro  landlords  themselves  often  point  out  that  Eegroes  of 
the  lowest  income  group  are  c ens idero-bly,  destructive ,  Plow- 
ever,  v/hites  of  a  sim.ilar  economiic  status  are  hardly  any 
better »  .  ■  ■    ■  '■" 

With  reference  to  risks  involved  in  tenants  v/ho  are'  - 
on  V/PA,  NYA,  or  relief  and  other,:  forms ,  of  tax-supported 
agencies,  one  must  ad,mlt  that  to  elate  even  public  housing 
authorities  have  found  it  practically  impossible  to  solve 
the  housing  problems  of  any  considerable  number  of  such 
p^-rsons  irrespective  of  race.    The  distressing  fact  is  that  ^ 
duri.n,g  the  last-  decade,  Negroes  have  received  funds  from  the 
various  tax-supported  and  charitable  agencies  at  a  rate  of 
from  two  to  nearly'  fivc  timtes  their  proportion  in  the  general 
population*  and,  consequently,  large  numbers  of  them  have  been 
almost  doomed  to  sub -standard  housing.     More  over p  unless  some 
other  basic  human  need  is  neglected,  the  incom.e  of  the  ' 
majority  of  self-supporting  Negroes  is  insufficient  to 
pui'chgLSe  decent- housing.     In  other  v/ords,  whether  the  source 
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of  Incono  cf  .the  riajcrity  of  Negroes,  cones  from  tax- supported 
agencies  or  otherwise  ^  .sub -standard  living     is  ver3'-  probahloo 

As  has  been  pointed  out  olsevmere,  due  to  many  factors, 
such  as  the  lov/  income  of  the  head  of  the  family,  and  the 
consequent  need  for  funds  with  v/hich  to  supplement  the  fam.ily 
income,  high  rents  and  the  high  costs  involved  in  hom.e  owner- 
ship, thousands  of  Negro  families  have  been  forced  to  take 
"room.ers"  or  "lodgers".     Especially  during  the  time  when  the 
depression  was  at  its  peak,  many  famAlios  were  forced  to 
"double  up".     Proportionately,  this  unfortunate  condition 
occurred  with  much  greater  frequency  am.ong  Negroes  than 
among  v;hites..     Aside  from  the  great  probability  of  over- 
taxing the  physical  facilities  of  the  given  fam-ily  accoirimio- 
dat ion  thus  occupied,  it  is  well-loioim  that  individual  and 
family  health  :and  miorals  generally  suffer  from  such  occupancy., 

With  reference  to  the  prompt  payment  of  rent,  the 
majority  of  -our  inform-ants  sto.ted  that  Negro  citizens  did 
not  ccmpo.re  favorably  v;lth  other  citizens »     The  Philadelphia 
Housing  xissociaticn  has  m.ade  numerous  studies  pertaining  to 
rental  arrearages]  during  the  past  decade -each  study  showed 
that  ,  a  m.uch  larger  ■  percentage  of  Negroes  v/ere  behind,  in  their 
rents  than  were  whites.     In  1936,  the  .association  made  the 
following  Yevj  significant  statem.ent5    ■    ,  -    •  .. 

"The  effect  of  unem.ployment  on  the  rental 
situation  is  strikingly  brought  out  by  a  com- 
parison of  rent  delinquency  for  fam.ilies  on 
relief.     Thirty  and  three-tenths  per  cent  cf 
all  the  white  families  interviewed  admitted    '■  ■ 
■•  .  .    they  were  on  relief,  while  56,Sfo  cf  the 
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...  .   Negroes  made  such  .an  aduiission.     Of  the  v/hite  J.o  . 
families  on  .relief,  50%  were  in  arrears,  ojid 

59, bfo  of  the  Negro  relief  families  v/ere  In  '  ■ 

arrears , "                                                      ...  '         '  , , 

Regardless  cf  the  reasons  for  .arrearages,  landlords 
must  pay  taxes,  y;ater  rent,  interest  on  mortgages,  insurance, 
and  other  constant  costs.     >/Vhen  arrearages-  occur,  repairs  and 
other  physical  improvement  must  iDe  neglected.  Consequently, 
in  fairness  to  landlords,.  som.e  of  the  excessive  sub-standard 
housing  of  Negroes  can  he  attributed  to  their  higher  per-  . 
centage  of  arrearages,     ,      -  .g  ■  :.  :''     .  ■  ," 

.  9.     NEGRO  HOT/LS- OWNER  SHIP       '  • 

.  ..      Having  suTimarized,  rather  briefly,  the  difficulties  of 
the  indj.vidiial  Negro  tenant,  what  has- been  the  record  with 
reference  to  ttie  iE;divldual  Negro  prospective  home  buyer? 
In  1890,  Negroes  tjn'oughout  the  United  States  owned  18.7^ 
of  the  homios  in  which  they  lived;  in  that  same  year,  17.8/b 
of  Pennsylvania  Negro  homes  wore  owner  occupied.     In  1900, 
Negroes  throughout  the  United  States  ovrned  20,4^  of  the 
hom.es  in  which  they  lived;  in  that -same  year ,  12,8/6  of 
Pennsylvania's  Negro  homes  -yvore  ov-iaer  occupied.     In  1910, 
the  Negro  national  percentage  v/as  22.5;   it  v/as  13,3  for 
Pennsylvania  Negroes,    -In  1920,  these  per centages  -were  22,3 
and  15,5  res  pe  c  t  iv  e 1 y ;  an  d  in  1930,  t  h  e  pore  en t  ages  we  re  23,9 
and  18,9  respectively.     Although  the  ,1940.  census  .figures  are 
not  available,,  it  is  expected  that  there  v/ill  be  a-  general 
decline  in  Nei>''0  •'hone  cwnership , '    Although  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  home-  owTiership  am.ong  Pennsylvania  Negroes 
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from  1900  to  1950,  it  has. net  kept  pace  with  Negro  home  owner- 
ship throughout  the  United.  States,     Moreover,  as  cornered  v^ith 
the  mean  heme  ovrnership  for  all,  citizens  throu(;,hout  the  nation, 
Pennsylvania  Negroes  are  still  further  behind.     For  example, 
in  1920,  44.6^^  of  all  homes  in  the  United  States  v/ere  o\-vner - 
occupied  J  .in  1930,  the  percentage  v/as  46,8.       The  percentages 
g.re  suh st ant ia  1137-  the  ssime  for  the  two  preceding  decades. 

Hov/heit,  considering  all  factors,  Negroes  in  Pennsyl- 
vania have  done  remarkably  well  in  buying  homes.     In  the 
decade  betv/een  1920  and  1930,  Pennsylvania  Negroes  made  the 
greatest  increase  in  home  ownership  of  any  non-southern 
state.     Moreover,  their  thrift  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  volume  of  business  oMmed.  and  operated  by  Pennsylvania 
Negroes  far  exceeds  that  of  the  "average"  for  Negroes  in  the 
United  States.    These  ajid,  other  factors  shcv/  that  despite  his 
many  handicaps,  the  Pennsylvania  Negro  strives  to  achieve 
financial  security.     The  evidences  from  home  c>wnership  and. 
business  indicate  that  given  a  fair  chance,  the  Negro 
citizens  of  the  State  vs^ould  not  have  been  recipients  of 
public  a.nd  private  charity  in  excess  of  their  proportion  in 
the  total  population.     The  implications  for  both  v/hite  and 
colored  c it izens .  seem  clear  in  this  regard. 

Nuxierous  Negro  prospective  home  buyers  and  some  v/hite 

realtors  have  informed  the  staff  that  the  PHA,  observes  the 

established  pattern  of  residential  segregation.     To  the 

questions    '  '       ■  .■ 

"Do  prospective  Negro  bu.yers  have  rjcre  dif- 
ficulty than  whites  5.n  obtaining  PHA  loans?" 
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61%  of  the  informants  v/ho  ansv;ered  the  question  replied?  "Yes"  | 

Z>9fo  replied:   "l^c"„     The  staff  has  tried  through  several  sources 

to  obtciin  the  facts  in  the  casoo     The  following  letter  v/as  .. 

v/ritten  to  the  Corinission'  bn  July  8,   1942  by  Mr,  Loo  Ai  Kirk, 

District  Director  of  the  Federal  Hotisinc;  Adm5.ni  strati  on? 

■iir        ■         -X-    "I  regret  to  have  to  advise, 
hov/ever,  that  vjc  have  no  v/ay  of  ascertaining 
v/hether  the  applicant  and  mortgagor  and  -Negro 
or  ¥/hitc.     This  inf crnat i on  has  no  influence 
on'  our  deliberation'- and  is--' not  requested-  in 
our  application,  therefore,  it  does  not  a^jpear 
anyi/There  in  our  record  of  the  docket  of  the    -^'^   ' '■ 
insured  loan.     Naturally,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Negroes  in  this -State  have-  taken  ad-      -  -■ 
vantage  of  the  faci].ities  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing ■  Administration  <, "  -ii-     -it-     4i     v  '■  '  -■ 

In  the  absence  of  the  official  statistical  data,-^One 
can  but -rely  upon  other  evidences,     Negroes  j.ndicate  very 
definitely  that  they  have  not  reoeived  •  be-nef  its  from  the  , 
^various  federo.l  housing  agencies  either  in  proporticn  to 
their  need  or  in  terms  of  their  percentage  in  the  total  popu- 
lation,    A  number  of  white  realtors  have  substantiated  this 
claim..      Unfortunately,  the-  findings  of  the  Staff  are  such 
that  in  the  absence  of  the  official  records  from 'the  district 
office  or  from  IVashington,  they  tend  to  confirm,  the  belief  of 
restrictions  and  exclusions,  -  -■ 

Throughout  tlio  State  v/e  asked  responsible  persons  the 
question;  ..-..■■'■  ^      ...  . 

"Do  prospective  Negro  buyers  have  more  dif-  '    ■ '-■ 
ficulty  than  v/hites  in  obtaining  finance?" 

66/^  of  our  informants  vvho  answered  the  question  replied;  "Yeo" 
and  ZAfo  replied.;   "Ho".     In  otlier  v/crds,  the  majority  of 
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realtors,  bankers,  officers  in  bvillcling  and  loan  associations, 
landlords  and'  officers  in  mort^aginc;  companies  said  that 
Negroes  find  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  money  for  buying 
homes  than  do  white  people.     Many  business  men  v;ho  admit 
that  they  refuse  loans  to  a  larger  percentage  of  Negro 
applicants  than  to  whites,  point  out  that  they  do  so  on 
business  rather  than  racial  grounds „     They  say  that  the 
Negro  apjplicat ions  involve  greater  risks  than  •'v/hites .  .  In 
many  instances  there  is  much  truth  in  these  statements,  f or > 
too  often,  in  addition  to  low  inccm-C,  prospective  Negro  home 
buyers  have  no  choice  but  to  r.ttem.pt  to  buy  a  house  v/hich  is 
both  Sub-standard  and  located  in  blighted,  deteriorating  or 
slujn  areas.     Further  explanations  will  lead  one  back  to  the 
vicious  circle. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  almost  every  urban  locality 
there  are  agencies  which  do  not  lend  Negroes  rioney„  Others 
do  so  somev/hat  sparingly  and  often  at  higher  rates;  but 
there  are  also  some  institutions  which  seem  to  be  rather  fair 
on  the  question.     On  the  whole,  although  Negroes  pay  m_^"-re  for 
their  homes  than  other  ci.tizens,  and  although  there  are 
serious  problems  in  Negro  home  ownership,  it  is  possible,  5_n 
ever  3"  urban  comiunity,  for  Negroes  to  purchase  homes «  Vfliile 
residential  segregation  is  a-  very  definite  handicap,  the 
lack  of  noney  is  the  gretatest  handicap  to  Negro  home  owier- 
ship  and  also  the  rental  of  decent  housing,  :  ; 

Aside  fromi  the  fact  that  Negro  housing,  though  inferior 
in  physical  condition  to  the  housing  of. other  citizens , costs 


more  and  is  more  difficult  to  obtain,  there  are  other,.;       -  ,  '  , 
individual  costs  of  poor  housing;  ■  t  o  be  "considere,d»     It  is 
we  11  Imcv^i  that  sub;-s t andar d  hous ing ,  e  spe  c  ia  lly. ^  ag.  it  is 
related  to  blighted  and-  slu.ri  areas,  is  hi;^hly  correlated  with 
a  hicb  incidence,  of  morbidity  and  mortality,  and  exces-sive 
rate,s-of  law  violation..     The  ,slo(?an  "the  fam.ily  that  plays 
together  -stays  t o.rether "  ■  has  significance  for  thosq  who  are 
interested  In  the  individual  and  social  effect,  of  subr. 
standard  housing.     The  inhabitants  of  sub -standard  housing 
suffer  from  an  inadequacy  <f    recreational  .facilities,  for 
individual  and  fam_il 3"  health  and  leisure  time  activit  ies » 
Thus ,  .a:s        •l;;o  be  expected ,  .family  ties-  bocQm.e  weaker  .due  to 
..the  .fact  thctt  .its  various  .members  must  .-go  elsewhere  to  seek 
m.uch  of  the  pleasure  ¥Jhich  nhould  be  afforded -in  the  hcrie. 
Too  often,  son.e  of  the  m.em.bers  s.ee.k  their  ;re  ere  at  ion  in  the 
various  forms  of  unwhole-som.e  commercialised  activities  which 
Tiay  often  lead  its  devotees  to  crim-e,  broken  homes,  and 
ab  ject  poverty.     ,■  ■  .       .  ■  -  r  :- 

No  one  believes  •  that  all  persons  vuho  occupy  sub-standard 
dwellings  in  blighted  and  slum,  areas  are  doom-ed  .to  ruin.  On 
the  other  hand,  v/e  knew  that  the  .r.a  1  or ity-- of .  these  persons 
cannot  and  do  not  escape  all  o.f  the  unfortunate  consequences 
of ,  "bad"  housin.g,.  This  ns  axiom.atic  for  i,t  is  the  .  m.ore  sub- 
standard areas  in  which  rates  for  cr.ime:and  delinquency, 
morbidity  and  mortality,  broken  .hqm.es,  aid  to  dependent 
childre.n,  retardation,  truancy,  and  unemoployment  are  highest. 
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Many  dctrinental  personal  hah  it  3  developed,  by  s  Imi 
dv/ellers  often  become  so  firnly  fixed  that  they  are  unprepa.red 
for  better  housing .     For  instance,  in  numerous  cases,  the  staff 
has  observed  the  dbs'ti'uct ive',  unsanitary,  and  ujitidy  habits  of 
former  slum  dv/ellers  who  have  .been  able  to  secure  better 
iibus in,3 .     -In  short,  one  .cannot  rid  one's  self  of  slui-.i  habits 
by  merely  moving  out  of  a  given  slum  area.     Many  of  these 
persons  ought  to  be  given  regular  and  supervised  instructions 
in  the  fundamentals  of  personal  hyg.iene ,  hom.c  cleanliness, 
and  public  health  sanitation.     Otherv/ise,  m.any  of  them  v/ill 
remain  unfit  to  -occupy  decent  housj.ng.     Here  is  on  area  in 
vi^hich  non-inst Itut ionalized  education  can  do  a.  fine  job  in 
rehabilitation.  '  ' 

In  hundreds  of  localities  and  in  thousands  of  instances, 
tenant  education  has  dem.onstrated  that  the  vast  majority  c-f 
older  persons  and  95%  of  the  yoiinger  ones  can  be  ta\ight  and 
encouraged  to  take  the  proper.  , care  of  their  homes,, 

10.    THE  SOCIAL  AND  PUBLIC  COST  OF  SUB-ST^iNKiRD  HOUSING 
Even  though  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  pciDulaticn 
can  afford  to  pay  for  sub-stando.rd  hous5.ng  only,  the  comonunities 
and  miunicipalit ies  in  v/hich  these  sub -standard  areas  are 
located  bear  an  excessive  'cost  for  their  maintenance.  Be- 
ginning in  1932,  the  City  Plarming  Gorimission  of  Philadelphia 
began  a  study  of  the  load  and  cot't  of  the  area  betv/een  the 
tv/o  rivers,  from  V/ashingtcn  Avenue  to  Poplar  Street,  The 
Comm.ission  published  some  very  astounding  facts.    Table  yll 
of  the  CnmnisE ion  is  self  explanatory. 
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■•    •    TABLE     VII    ■  •  '.  . 
'^SURVEY  AREA  BBTVvIi;E.lT  Tm  DEIAVvARE  AND  SCHUYLKILL 

Rates  per  1000  Population 


"Deaths            '•  Causes       _df  _  Si^ipl^iess 

..-    ......  .  Infants  '  Non-con- 

All  -^^^  CorTCiuji-  nutiicable 

^■^■^  1000  i\ctive  Mental  icable  36Hcspital 

Area    '     Bfrths      Causes  Births  T.B,  Diseases  Diseases  J^ecorcls 

'^Area^          15.34    15.33  16.75  17.74      1.70  13.66  111.94 

City  \7ith- 

■out  Survey  17,35    1.2,03  51,08  7.46      0.69  14.21  73.82 

Area 

Surv^y^Area  V'^^    15.28  72.07  16.78      1,67  ,12,12  107,13 


S^^.^f?,,^^'!J^  13.05    28,62  ■  34.48    33»60    •:  1,87       .18. 67    ,  177.35 


SiSvo^Sa  ■^^•"'^     14.98    53.36     18.15      1.72      '  14.95  "  114.50" 

Thus,  slur.i  clearance  involves  not  merely  "bad",  housing, 
but  also  a  type  of  socio-economic  statu.Sc     Donestic  problems, 
vocational  [guidance,  m.o.lnutrit ion,  poverty,  health  problems., 
and  other  socio-oconomic  factors  are  involved.     In  ^^eneral, 
therefore,  many  proble.m.s  o.re  Indicated  by  the  mere  presence 
of  dwellers  of  bli.^hted,  deteriorated,  and  slum  areas »  In 
su-Enr^ary,  the  individual  cost   of  t^^pical  Negro  hc'i-'sin^:;  is 
expensive  in  dollars  and  cents,  costly  in  health,  education, 
law  observance,  e.r:ployabilit y,  and,  above  all,  tends  to  bo 
detrim.ental  to  personal  character  * 


Newman;  Bernard  J„  ,   "Insanitat  ion",  HOUSING  IN  -  PHIIAn!.LPHIA 


1934,  P.  10, 
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-    However,  Table  VII       "  may  well  include  the  fact  that 
whereas,  in  the  survey  area  there  were  28  fires  per  1,000 
"buildings,  in  the  rest  of  the  city  there  .were  only  14,7  ;■ 
fires  per  1,000  dwellincso     Likewise',  the  cost  for.  fire  pro- 
tection  'in  the  ai^'ea  surveyed  v/as  more  than  four  tines  .that 
for  'the  city  as  a  whole.     Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
city's  fire  fi:3:ht in^^  " services-  are  amon^  the  best  in  the  nation 
the  situation  would  be  worse.     In  the  survey  area,  the  per 
capita  cost  of  arrests  was  ^1^14. 97  for  ^Thito  v;hile  it  was  only 
|3,85  for  the  rest  of  the  city.     Should  we  add  the  cost  of 
30ods  and  services  given  to  the  residents  of  the  survey  area 
by  public  and  private  charitable  a-encics,  the  cost  would 
be  even  more  alarming. 

Table   VIII      treats  certain  anti-social  facts  per- 
taining to  the  area  sujrveyeds  .. 


TABLE  VIII 
"AlITI-SOCIAL  RECORD  OP  SURVEY  AREA 


(1) 


Juvenile  Unexcused 

Arrests  Delin-  School 

Toer      quents  Absences 

1000      per  lOCO  per  1000 

popu-      Children  School  En- 

laticn    A-^'es  7-15  rolliaent 


C  ount  y 

Relief 

per 

1000 

Pan.- 


City  Rec, 
Housing  5- 
Sanitary 
Complaints 
per  1000 
Buildings 


Survey  Area 

251.68 

36,49 

204.11 

662.79 

145.64 

City  y/ithcut 
Survey  Area 

64,63 

13.60 

110.78  , 

160,45 

42.60 

N.Zone  Survey 
Are  p.  

249,39 

156.33 

571.08 

149.54 

Central  Zone 
Stirvey  Area 

557.19 

42.33  ■ 

402,44  . 

399.62 

61,19 

S.Zone  Survey 
Area 

250,46 

39^67 

243,50 

584.04 

157.52" 

^-'-^  Kevrnan, 

Bernard 

<T «  ,  L  0  c  » 

C  it  0 
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In  order ■  t c  .;3.et  a  nore  vivid  picture  cf  the  individual 
and  social  costs  of  sluxis,  let  us  consider  a  small  section  of 

the.  survey  area;  for  example,  botv/een  Pine  and  Bainbridge  , 
Streets from  Br  oad  Street  to  the,  Delaware  River.     One  year, 
arrests  in  this  area  ran  as  high  as. ,483,75  per  1,000,  y/hile , 
for',  the  rest  of  the  city^tho    rate  v/as  only  64,6  per  1,000 
population.     Vfliereas  the  prison  cases  per  1,000  per  pop.ulation 
in  tho  r^est  of  the  city  v;as  only  1#56,  it  v/as  17,5  per  1,000 
in  the-  area,  surve^^edc    Thus,  the  area  surve^T-ed  contributed 
to  the  prison  population  at  a  rate  which  vja.s  more  than 
eleven  times  that  of  t'lo  rest  of  tho  city..     Moreover,  it 
c ont r ib u t e cl  inmia t o s  to  t r ^ e  IT u s o  of  Correct i on  m ore  t h an 
fourteen  times  its  share.  .  •■  -, 

The  costs  of .  fire  services,  crim.e,  delinquency,  healthy 
street  cleaning,  maintenance,  and  lighting,  v/aste  and  garbage 
removal,  traffic  control,  education  and  recreation  and  other 
public  services  in  the  survey  area  exceeded  the  incomiC  from 
taxes  m-any  times.    Even  though, these  costs  are  paid  by 
citizens  who  live  in  other  aroa.s,  it  is  far  from  the  truth 
to  think  that  this  is  all.     The  ill-health,  iimorality,  ^■ 
sufferings,  and  sorrows  o.f  slum  inhabitants  greatly  affect 
all  citizens,     '        '  ■>    ■  ■  ■  ■■  g_.  ,  ■ 

Lilrev/ise ,  in  Philadelphia,  Doctor  Leon  Arohs  studied  the 
arrests  of  boys  under  .  16,  years  ,of  age  during  the  3'ears  1934- 
1936  inc lus  ivo  ly  in ,.  r o  Xat  i '  n  t  o  the  t  ot a  1  boy  p opulat  ion  and 
housing  conditions  as,  revealed  in  the  1934  Real  Property 
Inventorjr.     G orre lat ion  .coefficients  v/ere  obtained  and  the 
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results  of  the  study  have  been  thus  summarized?^  ' 

■'•  '■"       "Briefly,  the  results  indicated  (1)  the 

^higher  the  proportion  of  over cr ovi^ded  dwellings  , 
the  higher  the  arrest  rate  for  looy  residents; 
(2)  the  greater  the  density  of  population^,  the     ■  ■. 
higher  the  arrest  rate;   (3)  the  higher  the  pro- 
portion of  residences  unfit  for  use  or  needing     ■■    ■  . 

-  ■       major  structural  repairs  the  higher  the  arrest 

rate  I  and  (4)  the  longer  the  period  of  occupancy^ 
the  lower  the  arrest  rate." 

In  general,  students  of  the  social  sciences  have  foun.d 
that  there  is  significant  association  between  law  violation 
and  slujns.     This  fact  obtains  irrespective  of  the  race  in- 
volved. '  ■  ■ 

The  Real  Property  Inventory  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  of 
Harrisburg  points  out  that  in  1935  the  Pennsylvania 
Tuberculosis  Society  published  a  "Tuberculosis  Study  of 
Dauphin  County",  v;hich  indicated  that  the  Negro  mortality 
rate  was  129,2  per  100,000  whereas  that  of  the  white  popu- 
lation v/as  42  per  100,000,     In  1935,  the  Harrisburg 
Tuberculosis  rate  was  38,8  per  100,000  for  v/hites  and  141,0 
for  Negroes,     Plowever,  whereas  only  14;:^  of  white  inhabitants 
live  in  sub-standard  houses,  72%  of  the  Negroes  live  in  sub- 
standard houses.     Thus,  poor  housing  and  poor  health  are  ver 
highly  correlated. 


(1) 


REAL  PROPERTY  STJTiVEY  AND  LOW 
Philadelphia,     1929,  P,  43 


INC  OWl  HOUS ING  SUI^VEY 
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Pcnns ylvanl.a  cities  are  not  unique  in  this  regard.  They 
merely  f  ollov/  the..-  general  national  and ,  international  facts 
knovm  to  everyone.     For. :  example ,,.  in  .1934,.  an  analysis  of  a 
slum  area  of  Cleveland  was  made*-   It  vi/as  revealed  that  where- 
as the.  per  capita  cost  for  public  'health  ■  v;  or  k-  for  the  slum 
area  v/as  '1^2,02^  for  the  rest  of  the  city  the  cost  was  only 
j|0,64  5  V(/hereas  the  per  capita  cost  for  tuberculosis  for  the 
slum  area  v;fas  $3,04,  it  v/as  only  $lo21  for  the  rest  of  the 
city.     Likev/ise,  the  cost  per  capita  for  the  fire  protection 
was  ^';!;11,50  per  person  for  a  large  slum  area  cand  only  $4:, 20 
for  the  rest  of  the  city.     In  Hartford,  a  slum  area  vi/hich 
occupied  one-tenth  of  the  city's  total  area  had  one-fourth 
of  its  total  population.     The  slum  area  contributed  51%  of 
the  city's  juvenile  delinquency,  62,5^  of  its  arrests  for 
adult  delinquency,  and  51%  of  its  total  tuberculosis  cases. 
The  East  Side  slum  of  Detroit  had  a  tuberculosis  rate  of 
6,5  tim.es  that  of  the  rect  of  the  cityi   its  pneum.onia  rate 
vi^as  8,0  times  that  of  the  rest  of  the  city.     Similar  results 
have  been  fomid  in  Vv'ilm.ingt on ^  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Milviraukf.'C ,  cind  oth^r  cities  o     Table       IX        is  very 
interesting; 

TABDI.  IX 


Percent  of          Percent  of  Percent  of 

^■^"^"^  city  area  p^puialiion  dJ''iinquency 

Philadelphia  9.4  25.1  46 

R'ichiuond  '     IB,  8  .       51, 0      '  "~  ,50 

BlinniTighmir  '     Ys',  1  " """TO    '"""""""T"  ~  25  ~~""" 

Denver  5.7  11,0  25 

Seattle  "            1^,3  11,2"  25 
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Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  recent  studios  in  the 
field  of  housing  and  delinquency  v^as  made  by  Dr.  Clifford 
R,  Shaw  v/ho  surveyed  a  slum  area  in  Chicago  vi/hich  for  a 
period  of  over  thirty  years  had  been  producing  disproportionate- 
ly high  delinquency  and  crime  rates.     The  particular  slum  area 
Viras  first  Irish  and  German,  then  Polish,  Jewish  and  Italian, 
finally  ITegroes  and  a  few  Mexicans  came.     As  the  years  passed, 
irrespective  of  race  and  nationality,  the  rates  of  law 
violation  increased.     Nevertheless,  as  each  racial  group 
moved  out  of  the  given  slum  area,  its  volume  of  lav/  vio- 
lations  decreased.     The.  implications  arc  clear.   However,  one 
should  not  conclude  that  '"bad"  housing  is  a  direct  cause  of 
delinquency  and  crime.     Bad  housing  is,  though,     a  con- 
ditioning and  contributing  factor.     Perhaps,  aside  from  over- 
crowding and  related  problems,  the  physical  condition  of  a 
dwelling  does  not  contribute  as  much  to  delinquency  as  a 
"bad"  neighborhood.     In  other  v/ords,  a  child's  social  habits 
and  attitudes  are  more  influenced  'bj  his  associates  than  by 
the  house  in  v/hich  he  lives.     Therefore,  it  is  evident  that 
a  slum  is  far  more  than  the  sumi  total  of  its  unsanitary, 
hazardous     shacks*   it  is,  to  be  sure,  a  v./ay  of  life  which 
influences  the  outlook  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants., 
Apathy,  indif f erence , ' and  blighted  hopes' too  often  characterize 
many  of  its  dv/ellers.     Political ,  corrupt  ion,  high  morbidity 
and  mortality  rates,  as  well  as  excessive  delinquency  and 
crim.e  rates  abound. 
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11.    CAN  SLUMS  BE- MADE  FINANCIALLY  PR  OP  IT  ABIE  ?■■ 
All  persons  who  have  property  investments  near  slums 
lose  money  hccausc  of  the  depreciation  of  their  prope:rt'y- 
values.     Likewise,  the  presence  of  slums  decreases  the'  '' 
possibility  for  responsible  'buyers  and  renters  of  theso'  ' 
properties.     Ill-health  and  slums  are  significantly  ' 
correlated.     Poor  health  means  inefficiency  and  the'  loss 
of  tim.o  from  one's  j'oh  *     People  are  often  sick  because  they" 
are  poor  as  vvoll  as  poor  because  they  are  sick.  Moreover, 
persons  who  live  in  slujiis  are  rrreater  industrial  hazards  in 
terms  of  accidents.     Employers  of  persons  in  the  dom.estic 
and  personal  service  fields  oay  a  part  of  the  costs  of' 
slums  through  infections  from  contagious  diseases  and 'a 
relatively  high  accident  rate.     Under  what  conditions,  if 
any,  are  slums  profitable  to  landlords?    Mr.  Wilson  3.  '  ' 
E'Orland  of  the  Pittsburgh  HousD.ng  Association  answers  this 
question  as  follows:  •      . '■ 

"This  question  is  a  complex  one,  difficult  to 
ansv/cr  w^  1th gut  many  qualifications  and  reser-    ;  ,;.  '; 
vations.     However,  one  can  state  a  couple  of 
'      generalities  which  are  true.     If  an  owner  is  .■;;'.,. 
conscientious  and  concorned  with  the  adequate 
•■  maintenance'  of  , his  property,  it  is  doubtful  ri 

that  he  can  do  much  mxore  than  break  even  over 
■  a  period  of  years..  For  example ,, over  the  last 
ten  years  it  is  very  doubtful  that  slum  property 
.'■  '  -has  .been  able  to  do  anytliing  but  carry  itself  on. 

the  average  income  over  the  years.     Only  in  the 
-  ""'last  couple  .of  years  has  the  re.nt.al inc om.e  from  ■  •■ 
such  property  been  greater  than  its  liability. 
:  ■  In  the,  depression  years  ,  even  unscrupulotiS;  land- 
lords  lost  money. 
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"In  the  PittslDursh  "Hill  Diatr ict     f  or. 
example  J,  the  assessments  -are  completely  out  of 
line  J,  based  not  on  eccnoraiG-  reality  but  on 
fallacious  theories.     That  is,  the  assessors 
say  here  is  50  front  feet  of  property,  .that 
because  of  its  nearness  to  tov/n  and  its'  possible 
future  use,  is  worth  about  -^I^SOOO,     Add  to  th;it  a 
dwe lling  worth  |2000  and  v:e  '  11  tax  it  on  |5000 . 
Actually,   in  its  present  _use  and  condj-t^ion.  It  is 
not  v;orth  more  than  about-  41^2000  and  the  owner  can- 
not rent  for  more-,  than  a  f^2000  property  v/'^-uld 
bring,     A  reputable  realtor  states  that  as  m.uch 
as  60  percent  of  the  rental  inccm.e  from  Hill 
District    property  under  his  manarem.ent  goes 
for  taxes.     The  .only  landlords  v/ho  can  really 
'get  m;ach '  from,  slum  property  are  those  \jho  buy 
up  old  stuff  for  a  song,  forget  to  repair  and 
pay  taxes,  milk  the  property  for  every  cent 
they  can  and  then  let  it  go  to  the  city  for 
de  lD.nquenc  y ,  "   ^  / 


'    Mr,  Richard  W,  KeCaskey,  President  of  thcCctavia  Hill 
Association,  an  organization  vihich  owns  o.nd  manages  420 
properties  in  Philadelphia,  has  prepared  the  following  . 
answer,  to  the  above  question; 


"Rental  incom.e  from,  sub-ctandard  housing  . 
..-    is  not  very  stable  investment,  but  "pujs  a 
high  return  when  the  wcrking  conditions  of 
the  country  are  satisfactory."  (2) 

In  a  letter  dated  October  £7,  1942  from  Mr.  S^^dney 
Maslen,  Chairman  of  the  National  Camnittec   of  Hocusing 
Associations,  he  states s 


Exhibit    Ho,  1 

(2) 

Exiiibit    Ho.  2 
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"Many  owners  of  olvin-  dwellings  claim  they,,  ' 
do  net  make,  any  profit  bo cause  of,  the  interest, 
on  mortgages  and  high  city  tay^os.  Apparently' 
in  these  cases  the  mortgagees  got  the  henofit,  . 
However,  mortgages  may  have,  been  giy.en  on  in^  ,  \ 

flatcd  valuations  and  the'  mortgagees'  feel  that.- 

■  tlioy  have  a  poor  investment.  .  Furthermore,  the  i 
city  frequently  cannot  collect  taxes  on  inflated 

.  valuations  in  slum  areas,     .Owners  v/ho  neglect  up- 
keep may  make  a  profit  on  slum  property,  'also  the 
speculators  in  such  properties  ho.ve  profited,  in  , 
the  past,, "  ,       ••    .  .....        ;        .  .: .  - 

Aside,  from  the  waste  and  m.isdiroction  of  hiiman  energy  ■ 
of  the  people  directly ,  involved,  the  rest  o,f  society,  v/illingl 
or  unwillingly,  kncv/ingly  or  otherwise,  shares  the  social  and 
moral  ills  of  the  slums  ^.s  \.. oil  as  pa^/s  the  oxtro.  costs  there- 
for through  taxes,  services,  o.nd  philanthropy.  .  Even  from  a 
financial  point  of  v,iew,.  it  would  be  more  economical  to 
subsidize  an  cacloquato  housin.g  program,  for  all  Imcr  3.ncome 
groups  irrespective  of  race  or  nationality,  whose,  economic 
status  is  similar  to  that  cf  th'^usr.nds  of  Negroes.  Hov/be- 
it ,  such  a  program  is  "only  tho  second  best  thing  to  promote. 
It  is  more  de^nocratic  to  enable  every  gr'T-up  to  earn  enough 
mono:/  to -purchase  decent  housing.        '.■  ;    •  -r 

HOW  CAH  lECSIJT  ITOUSjUG  Bm  FROVIDj.D  FOR  LOiliS;ST  INC CFS  ^  GROUPS  ? 
Since  s  lum.s  are  excessively  e-xpensive  tc  tax-payers  in 

that  thoir  inhabitants  consui::^-.-  a  dispr  "nport ionate ly  Ir.rge  part 
of  the  funds  and  services  of  charitable  agencies,  on 6.  more- 
over, since  slvua  dwellings  cannot  yield  thudr  respective  land- 
lords profitable  financial  returns  hxnestly,   one  may  asks 
hovj  can  decent  hcuslr-.g  be  provided  for  persons  whose  income 
level  is  that  of  V/FA  workers,  recipients  of  the  v.aricus  types 
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of  relf.ef  given  by  the  DepLiptr.ient  of  Public  Assistance,  and 
other  tjipcs  of  sub-ncirginal  incomes?  . 

Mr.  J/ilson  S,  Borland  of  the  Pittsburgh  Housing  ilssociaticn 


vc-    -j;-    I  do  not  believe  that  it  is       ■.  . 
possible  for  private  capital  to  provide  for 
the  lov/est  income  except  in  rare  cases  of  re- 
habilitated property  and  even  then  the  family 
Vi/ ill  have  to  pay  a  tco  great  share  of  income 
for,  rent , 


"The  largo  public  lo'.v-rent  projects  in  Pitts- 
burghj  v.'hich  provide  good  if  sinplified  accor.Trno- 
dations,  were  built  most  economically-j  their  con- 
struction cost  being  belov/  that  for  private  con- 
struction of  equivalent .  acccini'iodat  ions  o  Never- 
theless, the  rents  actually  paid  average  about 
50  percent  ^f  the  econonic  rent  and  therefore 
considerably  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
corii'iercial  roi?tal  level.     And  it  must  be    re  — 
nembered  that  those  rents  arc  scaled  to    the  • 
tenant's  income.      ■  .     .-  ■    •  . 

"In  a  study  completed  early  in  1941  by' 
Allegheny  County  Board  of  Assistance,     in  ; 
cooperation  \i±th  the  Housing  Association, 
it,  v/as  -  found  thc.t  relief  fam.ilies  paid  from- 
57  percent  ,  to  168  percent  more  than  the5.r 
she-It er  allov/ance   (maximum 'of  1^.9,75 )  ,  there- 
by encroaching  greatly  on  the  am.ounts  intended 
for  food,  milk,  and  clothing."  ..  ..  : 

Mr,  Sydney  Ma  Is  en,  Chairm.an  of  the  National  Committee  of' 

Housing  Associations,  has  Prepared  an  Exhibit  for  the  Com- 

(2) 

mission  on  "chis  question^     Pie  states  s  , 


replies  to  this  question  as  follcv/ 


(1) 


"Under  cc^'.dit ions  v/hich  prevailed  in  the 
building  industry-  before  and  durfaig  the  v/ar , 
it  has  not  been  iprofitable  fcr  •private  enter 
prise  to  build  dwellings  which  meet  minimum 
requirements  for  health,  safety,  sanitation. 


(1) 
(2) 
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convenience  and  conf  crt and  rent  these  v/lth- .  ■  .;  ; 
in  the  means  of  the  najcrity  of  v/age  earners. 

"Recip.ients  of  relief,  Vi/FA  v/orkers  and 
persons  of  similar  incorio  usually  can  be  pro-, 
vided  with  hoalthful  housing  only  by  a  sub- 
sidizod  public 'housing  program.-:  Thl3,Jiowever  ,   ;  ■ 
docs  not . rule  out  the  possibility  of  including 
this  group  in  dv/cllings  operated  by  semi- 
philanthropic  housing  enterprises  v/hich  are 
operated  as  housing  societies,"  ■  ;: 

Mr,  Boris  Shishkinj  Secretary  of  the  rlousing  Comj-rnttee 
of  the  American  Pedcraticn  of  Laboi;  has  prepared  the  follow- 
ing statcme:nt  to  the  above  question;  .  " 

"The  f 5.0 Id  of  hcusing  hcs  usually  been, 
divided  into  three  di-\7isicns.  based  upon  in- 
come and  the  costs  of  c cnstruct ion ,  the  upper, 
the  middle ,  and  the  lovjcr  income  thirds .  The 
upp e r  t  \ / o - 1 1 1  i r d s  o f  t ho  o c on on ic  scale  wh ere 
Income  is  above  $1,500  per  year,  are.  considered 
to  be  within  the  areo.  in  v/hich  arivate  enter- 
prise can  provide  decent  housing  on  a  varying 
s  c  a  le  o    ( 1 ) 

"It  is  assumed  that  the  question  refers  to 
that  segm.ent  of  ,the  lowest  income  group  which 
is  below  $1,000  since  relief  clients  and  YifPA,. 
workers  wou.ld  rarely  have  in c cries  exceeding 
that  figure.     This  estimate  is  based  on  5.n- 
forriaticn  received  frorrx  the  V/orks  '  Pro  jects 
Administration  to  the  effect  that  the 
salaries  paid  workers  in  V/age  Region  I,  em- 
'    bracing  the  states  of  hew  Jersey,  New  York 
.and  Pennsylvai  ia,  range  from  $40,30  for 
unskilled  wcrkers  to  $91,20  for  professional 
and  technical  wcrkers,  V"^/     In  the  case  of 
relief  clients,  the  average  grants  for  the       h  ■ 
several  categories  are  rnich  lower.  They 
range  from  $22,07  for  Old  Age  Assistance , in 
New  Jersey  to  $48^59  for  iiid  to  Dependent 
Children  ■  i:i.  New  York.  With  the  exception 


^-^^  V/ocd,  Eldith  Elmer,  Intr cduct S-^n  t_o  Fnusing  Fact^s  aiid  Pr in- 
(2)  eiples  ,  United  3 1  a  t  Vs~lf  ous'ing  Tut  h  c 'fTt  yl  Re  pr  in  t  May,  1940  J" 

.   Statemient  from  V/FA  Inf orriat ional  Division 
^"^1  Statement  from.  Social  Security  hoard,  Departm^ent  of  Re- 
s  e  ar  ch  and  Statist  ic  s . 
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of  profeesicnal-  and  technical  v/cr]cers  on  the 
l/Vorks  Projects  Adninistrat ion,  the  incomes  are 
below  the  f.1,000  level.  .         ..   ..       ;.    .  . 

"a  nmnhor  of  varlahle  factors  ^^uch  as  high 
land  cost,  high  interest  rates,  the  peculiar  .  ■ 
or  gan  izat  i  on  c  f  the  .  bu  i  Id  ing-  ,  c  ens t  rue  1 1  on  in  - 
dustry,  buaidens ome  local  taxes,  and  land, 
speculation,,  contribute  to  the  inability  of., 
private  industry  to  provide  housin^:  for  the  ' 
loY^-incone  group.  (1) 

"This,  does  not  mean,  however,  .tho.t  private  ■ 
capital  cannot  be  utilized  to  provide  decent 
housing  for  this  incoric  group o  ,    In  the 
operation  of  the  United  States . Housing  Authority, 
private  capital  participated  Indirectly  in  fi- 
nancing the  low  rent  housing  .progr an.  Iiov/ever, 
the  public  housing  progro.m  reached  the  lov/est 
income  group  only  through  the  use  of  Peder.al 
subsidies.     It  nay  "bo  assumed •  that  private 
capital  directly  invested  for  profit  in  the 
housing  industry  cannot  provide . housing  for. 
families  i-^ith  incomes  rnder     1,000,  comprising 
the  incoi-io  group  to  vyhich  this  question  refers-,"' 


Mr,  Richard,  V/,MeCaskey  states  s  '. 

"Private  capital  can  not  provide  adequate  •. 
lo¥*7  cost  housing  on  any  normal  investment        ,  •■ 
basis.     Such  housing  must  be subsidized  in 
scm-O  vjay  to  be  effective."  ■  ^ 

Now  that  authcrities  agree  that  some  form  of  subsidy  is 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  decent  housing  for  low  inccm-e 
groups,  approximately  what  is  the  Icvvest  incom.e  ryi-oivg  for 
which  it  has  been  possible  to  provide  decent  ■  housing?  Mr, 
Borland  states;     .        .  '  .        ■  •    '■  ,      -  .  m.  ,. 


"(1) 

Senior  5  Clarence^  .H"'ac_lng  tlie  Housing  ProbJ.en,  Milwaukee 
Housing  Council,  February ,T:933^~"PP .  '137"  19." 

''''  Exhibit  No.  2 
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"In  public  lovz-rent  housing  (subsidized),     ,  '■.  . 
the  relief  level  incone  crp-cup  can  be  housed'. 
However,  to  nake  it  at  all  feasible,  not  more 
than  20  to  25  percent  of  the  units  can  be 
rented  at  that  level.     It  v.culd,  theref  ere  ,„ 
take  nan 2  more  such  projects  than  :v»/e  .now -.^ 
have.    Tn  reho.bilitated  housing,     if  , 
publicly  sponsored  -and  ope ra-ted,  a  h^igher 
percentage  of  relief  recipients  could  be  .      .  -  •• 
housed,  .  i/  =r 

"Of  the  few  examples  vjg  know  of  private l^r 
'rehabilitated'  dv/cllings,  an  incorne  level 
of,  say^  -t)  1200  a  year  could  be  reached  :> 
(assuming  25  percent  of  inccrie  for  rent)., 
Of  now,  standard,  privately:'  constructed 
-housing,  I  do  not  see  how  an  inco.no  gr-oup 
lov/er  than     1500- 1700  could  be  provided  for:."^^) 

Mr»  Shishkln  T-^rritc^ss  .,  •    ■;  '  ■  ' 

"It  is  apparent  that  tlio  cf-^undo:st  approach  ■ 
to  ansv/er in'-"''  this  questi'-n  is  to  in.dicato  -the 
.lowest  incorio  group  for  './hicli  decent  housing  ■ 
has  been  provided,  tc  date,  to  any  neasurable 
or  significant  extent.     It  follows  that  this 
Vifculd  bo  the  inco.r,ie  group  served  , by  the  ptib lie 
housing  pro.grai-i,  established  under  the  United 
States  Eousing  Act  of  1957  and  carried  out  by 
the  United  )States  Pious i.ng  Authority,  now  ad-  , 
ministered  as  the  Federal  Public  I-Tousing  .  _  ■ 
Authority. 

"a  reviev/  of  incor.ios  of  families  residing 
in    FPIiA-aided  projects  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  indicates,  that  a  sr.all  number  of  fam.ilies 
with  incomes  of  ■;;i;400  or  slightly  less  has  been 
rehoused.     Specifically  5.n  Region  III,  em- 
bracing the  states  of  Delav/aro,-  Maryland,  \''est  ■' 
Virginia,  Virginia,  and  Kontuck^^-,  less  than  2 
percent  of  the;  families  rehoused  had  5.ncomes 
of  ,fp400  or  less  J  6,5  percent  had  incom-os  under  ; 
1^500 ;  and  17  pc^rcent  had  incomes  under  cp600, 
In  Region  11^  consisting  of  the  states   of  Nev/ 
York,  Hew  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  a  simiilar 
experience  prevails  except  that  practically 
no  families  \/ith  incor^os  of  $4.00  or  less  v/ere 
rohoused. 
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•  .  ."The  fundar.'.ontal  principle  to  be  reclized 
from  this  experience  is  the  inability  cf  the 
present  subsidized  public  housing  pr,ogrciri  to 
■  house  those  families  on  the  very  lowest  . 
eccnonic  level  v/ith  incoues  cf  loss  than  |-350 
or  ;|400  per  year-.     Hence,  families  vj-ith ,  in-  / 
comes  of  less  than  up600  have  been  most 
successfully  included  only  v/hen,  a  system  of 
graded  rents  has  been  used  permitting  a?i,  in-  . 
com.e  range  v^ithin  a:  given  project  up  to  the 
|l,200  to  |;l,400  Income  bracket  so  that  the 
average  fails  at  about  1^750  or 

"It  follov;s,  therefore,  that  although  a 
fev/  families  v/ith  incom,es  as  low  as  sHOO 
can  be  provided  with  decent  housing,  this 
can  be  achieved  only  as  a  part  of  a  pro-, 
gram,  which  also  houses  higher  income 
fam.ilies  V/ithin  the  total  ^lowest  income 
group,*  the  range  of  which  extends  upward 
■ .    -  approximately  to  ?:>1,200  or  ^)l,400  per  year.''  ; 

After  consultation  with  iiur.^erous  .authorities,  it  soems 
evf^ident  that  somie  form,  of  ,  subsidy  is  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  decent  housing  for  'Dorscns  on  the  lowest  incom.e  level. 
Numerous  nation  wide  studies  indicate  that  from.  30  to  35%'  of 
the  total  population  under  pre -war. and  present  economic  con- 

:d it ions,  are  net  able  to  pay  for.  decent  housing.     Some  form 
of  subsidy  is  necessar.y,-    However,  this  subsidy  m.ay  be  either 
or  both  public  and  private*     The  task  of  re -housing  is  such 
a  tremendous  one  that  -all  types  cf  cooperation  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  do  the  job.     The  following  statement 

.■of  Mr,  Maslen,  relative  to  Hew.  York  City,  is  typical  of  the 
nation  as  a  v/holc  ; 
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"Pev/,  if  D.nj,  c  orummi-tiGs  since  the  industri-  ■  ■ 

al  rovolirbicn  and  j?cudal  tines  have  had;  no ■  '  ■ 

doficit  of  imnet'  ho-Qsing  needs.     Nev;  York  City, 
for  ezanple^  Maich  in  May  1941  had  authori-  > 
zatibns  for  the  expendltLire  of  'sl^  190, 000, 000 
front  Podoral,  State-  and  City  loans  'and  sub- 
sidies for  public  hcusin{T,  cculd  have  housed  ''    ,  ^ 
upon  completion  of  this  five-year  prosranl      '  ■ 
130,000  persons. ■   This  represents  33,000  ■  ' 
far/lilies'  or  approximately  ^7%  of  the  500,000 
famlllGS  living  in  the  so-called  old  lo.Yr''' 
tenements  and  which  it.  was  the-  City's  ob-  ■■■ 
jective  to  clear.     It  is  evident,  therefore,,, 
that  the,  housing  program  in'  any  comj-iunity 
docs  not '•  end' with  a  program  of  public  '.■..■ 
hoi^sing  construction  and  slum  clearance,  '    -  ■ 
impcrt-nnt  as  that  is,   out  rather  begins         '  '  ' 

with  it . " 


Private  housing  asscclaticns  vrith  a  philanthropic  m-ctive 
can  render  a  ver^r  iiseful  and  ne ces sary -.service  »     One  of  the 

-best  of  such  organizat icn.s  is  the  Octavia  Hill  Association  of 
Philadelphia.     Having  been  incorporated  in '1896,  the  ;  -  ■ 

.  As s oc lo.t  ion .  o. ims  "t  o  irapr  ove  the  living  c ondlt  ions  .  in  the  - 
poorer  residence  districts  of  Philadelphia,"    '       ''    '  '. 

As  of  July  7,   1942,  it  ov/ned  and  managed  .430  properties 

.  in  v/hich  are  housed  715  families  -  approxim.ately  50^o  .of  whom 
were  Negroes..     The  "average''  rental  .paid  vms  belovi/  f!>25.00 
per,  m.on.th«     Many  of  the  480  properties  v/ere  given  to  the 
Association!  others  were  sold  to  the  Association  far  below 
.■their  market  value.     Profits,  and  salaries  are  .kept  at  a  safe 
minimuiri.  ■•        ■.        :.     .  •  ■.■  ^ 

In  a  letter  adores s...d  to  the  Corjmission  July  7,  1942, 
Mr,  McCaskey  stated? 

(1) 

An  address  delivered  cn  May  5,  1942  at  th*.  Ganadian 
C onf (a'encc  of  Social  Wcrk,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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.        "The  Association  is  philanthropic  to  the 

extent  of  endeavoring  to  provide  the  ne~ 

cessities  of  decent  housing,  putting  this 

elcnent  ahead  of  profits.     It  tries  to 
.-.    maintain  ■  decent  standards  of  housing  c.cn- 

s is tent  with  sound  business  management, 

"Tenants  are  told  of  their  responsl-bilities- 
that  is,  rent  m.ust  be  paid  promptly;  property 
'       m.ust  be  left  clean  and  not  abused-     they  are  .       ■  , 
encouraged  v/here  possible  to  plant  gardens 
.  ■■  and  are  ■  often  supplied  with  paint,  to  do  their 
own  dec  orating  J  they  are  not  allovvod  to  over- 
■:   ■..■    crowd.,     Our  rent  collectors   (all  women)     are  ., 
frequently  o.3ked  for  opinions  on  fam.ily 
matters,  helping  to  get  jobs,  etc.,  which  . 
they  are  glad  to  do. 

"In  retiu^nj  repairs  needed  to  plumbing, 
:  ■.•  ■..  .  heating,  roofing,  etc,  ,  are  promptly  done     •  •  .... 

and  every  consideration  given  to  tem^porary 
■  ■•  •.  .failure  to  pay  rent  due  to  unavoidable  . 
causes , " 

...  _       It  is  hoped  that  more  of  these  o..s sec iat ions  can  be 
d.eveloped.     They  perform,  a  ver^^  def3..nito  and  unique  fimction. 
First,  they  develop  a  public  scntimiont  for  housin.g  needs. 
Second,  they  provide  the  miost  experienced  and  economiic 
miothods  of  providing  low-cost  housing.     Perhaps  related 
to  the  housing  associations  of  the  type  described  above  is 
the  lim.itecl  dividend  housing  plan  for  family"  incom_es  around 
$1,500  per  year»     This  type  of  organization  operates  as  any 
other  real  estate  business  but  m:erely  limits  its  profits  to 
certain  m.inimun  returns  such  -as  four  or  five  percent.  These 
corporations,  tcOj  can  do  much  toward  the  imxprovement  of 
housing  problL.m.So     Next,  private  capital  can  cooperate 
directly  v/ith  tax-supported  housing  pro.grams.     In  the  long 
run,  a  m.odif icat ion  of  these  and  other  tyoes  of  po.rt ic ipat ion 
of  private  interests  in  re-housing  \;ill  be  more  beneficial 


than  a  hcusln,;_^.  j^vc^j'O.r-  Guppcrted  entirely  Idj  public  funds. 
In  the  main ,  Vxicnvever ,  'imiess'  nany  changes  take  place,  a  tax- 
aided  or  tax-supported  housing  pr  o^rariuv  ill  .be  .  necessary  to 
ro -house  the  lowest  in  cone  g.roups,  irrespective  of  race. 

13,    DURING  TKI';  WAR,  HOW  MAY  NHiGRO  HOUSING  PR03ILMS  BE  MINIMIZED? 

The  above  considerations  pertain  considerably  to  post-war 
efforts,       .ViTnat  can  be  done  to  reduce  or  prevent  the  increase 
of  sub-standard  housin,n;  anong  all  persons  .whose  soc io-occnonlc 
condition  is  siiiiil..r  to  that  of  most  Negroes?     In  general, 
five  lines  of  related  action  are  possible.     First,  although 
non-defense  housing  is  pro ctically  impossible,  sufficient 
repairs  can  be  made  to  keep  < -.v.-ellings  which  are  nov/  satis-  . 
fact  or       in  a  good  state  of  repair.     Local,  county,  State 
and  federal  officials  should  enphasize  the  fact  that  all 
dwellin':;s  must  m.eet  the  r equ irem.ent s  of  the  various  housing 
codes.    No -housing  code  must  bo  considered  satisfactor.y 
unless  it  provides  an  adequate  abatement  fund  whereby  a  city 
or  county  gov ernm.ent  can  riake  necessary  repairs  in  instances 

■  where  owners  -are  unwilling  oi*  unable-  to  do  so».  ^  Second, 
'wherever  it  is  possible  to  rehabilitate  dwellings  or  to  _ 

convert  ether  buildings  into  dwelling  units  such  should  be 
done,    .'Such  .a  ppogro:ni.  provides  both  a  mioans  of  rendering 
dwellings  habitable  and  also  of  increasing  the  number  of  1 
dw^elling  units  :  available  ,  .    In  all  such'  cases,  it  is  taken 

■  for  granted  tliat  .rentals •  will  be  fair.     Third,  dwellings 
which  cannot  bo  ropf.ired  profitably  should  be  demolished. 
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In  case  of  'bombins,  these  structures  are  a  greo-t  hazard  in 
that  thoy  spread  conf larratioh  at  a  riuch  greater  rate  than 
dY/ellings  v/hich  are  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  Fourth^ 
although  there  is  an  inadequacy  of  defense  housing  for  all 
citizens,  with  the  exception  of  Pittsburgh,  Negroes  have 
not  received  their  proper  share  of  defense  housing.  In 
nost  instances,  this  neglect  has  not  occurred  v/ithcut  the 
knov/ledge  of  housing  authorities^  for  interracial  c or.r;! it t e e s 
throughout  the  State  have  brought  these  natters  to  the 
attention  of  the  proper  responsible  officials.     Heedless  to 
say,  such  undenocratic  practices  are  contrary  to  the  very 
principles  for  which  the  war  is  being  fought.     Fifths  the 
amount  raid  variety  of  public  and  private  facilities  and 
services  shc'uld  be  greatly  increased. 

Mrs,  Hannah  H «  Bernhe  ime r  ,  Exe  cut  ivc  3e  c r  e  t  ar  y  of  t  he 
Tenants  and  Homo  owners  Security  League  of  Philadelphia,  in 
an  exhibit  especially  prepared  for  the  Commission  sta.tos? 

"There  are  a  number  of  constructive  sug^ 
go  s  t  i  on  s  wh  i  c  h  rn.a  y  b  e  mci  de  in  an  s  v/  e  r  t  o ;  t  h  1  s 
question  but,  today,  they  have  to  be  consider- 
ed in  the  light  of  a  nation  at  war. 

"Efforts  v/hich  might  have  boon  made  a  yocar 
ago  to  change  sub-standard  housing  conditions 
either  camiot  bo  effected  today  or  will  need 
redoubled  effort.     Undoubtedly,  cub-standard 
housing  is  responsible  to  some  degree  for  the 
shortage  of  available  man-power.     The  socio- 
economic conditions  ccntrolll.ng  those  v;ho  are 
forced  to  live   In  this  •vay.  are  responsible  for 
unhealthy  citizens  lacking  in  proper  m:orale,  " 
Hospitals  and  jails  testify  to  this  as  do  in- 
creased cost  in  police  and  fire  protection 
v/hich  result  from  su.ch  neighborhood  pattern 
existence . 
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"To  ii.iplenent  any  pro;Tan  today  which 
would  obliterate  these  conditions  v/ould 
r.ean  that  the  best  forces  of  the  c onimunit y 
v;ould  have  to  join  in  the  efforts , 

"But  that  these  efforts  should  be  nado 
if  v/e     are  to  pr  ose  cute .  this  vvar  to  a. 
speedy  victory  goes  v;ithout  sa.ying.  The 
health  and  norale  of  our  citizens  drc  all-., 
impcTtant.     Neither  ,,':-Ood  citizens  nor  :^oo6. 
f i'';hters ■  c oino  out  of  sub-standard  housing, 

"Therefore,  we  the  Tenants  League  of     ,  •  ;• 
Philadelphia,  do  hci'cby  suggest  the  follow-^ 
ing  progran  for  our  city.     This,  general  out 
line  could  be  used  for  any  cora-mnity  where 
siriilar  housing  conditions  exist. 

"Ao   ■  Re  ^.a.  at  rat  ion  and  classification,  of 
all  dwelling  units,  individual  or 
r.iultlplo  to  insure  coiapliance-  at 
least  v;it]i  lc;;al  sto.ndards, 

1.  Inspection  on  a  s en i-v early 
basis  o  ■  :  . ; 

2.  Certificates  to  be  issued  for 
certain  fixed  noninal  charge 
after  inspection  shov/s    that  r 'h  • 
unit  compiies  vvith  Housing 

■  ■  ■•  ■     Code  of  1915. 

"B.     An  Abatement  Fwncl  of  '^p250,000  to  be 

allocated  by  City  Council  to  1.npler.ient 
above  and  v/hich  v/ould  be  subsequently 
.  recoverable. 

1.     Certificates  and  rebayTiie'nts 
fron  liens  on  properties'  ■ 
v/culd  render  t-"d.G  a  revclving 
fund,  '  '  •  ■  . a     .  h  ■;•■..< 

2;     Section  49  of  Housing  Code  ■  :• 

:  could  be  enf  creed,  .• 

3.  Legislation  to  conpol  providing.': 

■  of  adequate  heating  facilities  •.'  ■ 
for  all  dv;c  lling  units  o    (This  'r 
already  exists  in  most  states 

■  to  Liinlnize  firp  hazards.)         -  "  • 
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" C  .     The  c o or cl ina t  ion  of  c  it  7  do p a vtnents 

of  Building  InspectioHj  Department  of  .  •' 
Public  Herltii  and,  tlie  Fire  Department . 
•     All  officers  and  personnel  and     in-  . 
specters-  to  be  under  Civil  Service- to  ■ 
insure  a  ccmpe.tent  personhel. 

"D.     Federal  cooperation  in  order  to  obtain 
;  ■    .   ne  c  e  s  s  ar y  funds  an  d  pr  i  or  it  ie  s  .for 
..   vital  rehabilitation  and  in  order  to 
im-plement  above  Section  49  of  Housing- ■ 
Code .  ■     ;    •     ..  .    ■       '     ■  • 


'  The  f  or  mat  i  on  thr  ou "h  St  ate  -  an  d  Fe  de  r  a 1 
cooperation  of  landlord  cooperatives  in 
:    order  to  change  localities     whore  the 
nei glib orh 0:0 d  pattern  shows  a  majority  of. 
sub-standard  units,  ■. 

(Note)  Landlord  cooperatives  brought 
•       into  force  through  proper 
legislation  ha-ve  been,  very 
successful,  nn.  EnglG.ndj  Sv/cden 
and  Holland, 

"F.     Citizens'  Committees  comiposed  pre- 
dominantly of  tenants  themselves  to 
extend  neighborhood  patterns  in  low 
incono     areas  where  the  vacancy  rate 
has  practically  disappeared. 


1.     To  break  dov/n  discr irxination 
against  Negro  f 
forced  to  move. 


against  Negro  families  who  are 


2,  To  cooperate  with  the  Pair  Rent 
Committee  to  see  that  rents  are 
not  raised,"  (1) 


Mr .  3  or  land  s  t  t  o  s  ? 
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"For  the  duration  v/e  irast  think  in  terns    :  ';! 
o f  raa.kln g  the  best  p  og  s  ih  le  u a  e , , '  of  wh a t .  we 
have.     Yfe  riust  enforce  standards'  and,,  there- 
fore, ropair.    Even  nov/  landlords  v/ho  Imov^r 
their  rents  vi-ill  be  senorally  frozen  are' 
tryin.g  to  evade  responsibility  by  not,  niakinG; 
repairs  on  the  excuse  that  mp^terials  are  not 
available,,  etc.     This,  of.  course,  is,  e,rronGous 
Materials  arc  available  for  maintenance  and  re 
pair,  and  the  fight  for  standards , must  be  con- 
tinued.    This  must  be  done  hj  pressure  on  en- 
forcement authorities  from  citizens  groups, 
social  agencies,  tenants'  leagues,  etc.  There 
is  good  possibility  that  assistance  ■  in  the 
struggle  may  come  from  two  federal  .sour ces s 
(1)  the  Hom.es  Utilization  Agency,  a  nev/ 
section  of  the  National  Kousing  Agency  and 
nov7  in  the  state  of  form.aticn;   {2)  the  Rent 
Control  program.,  under  whose  regulations 
exist 5-n.g  services   (that  is,  standard  main- 
tenance workjm.ay  not  be  diminished  even 
though  rents  are  frozen."''^  , 
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■  '     14.     SIGIIIPICAKT  VITAL  STATISTICS 

In  1910 J  the  Negro  death  rate  in  the  United  States  per 
IjOOO  population  for  all  causes  was  23,6;  it  wa.s  24,0  for 
Negroes  in  Pennsylvania,     In  1920,  the  Negro  national  death 
rate  per  1,000  population  was  18. 7|  it  was  21,3  for  Negroes 
in  Pennsylvai  ia.     In  1930,  the  national  Negro  death  rate  per 
1,000  loopulation  was  16,5  whereas  the  rate  for  Pennsylvania 
Negroes  v;as  l7»3c     In  1940,  the  national  Negro  death  rate  v/as 
13,3  v/hereas  that  for  Pennsylvania  Negroes  was  15, lo  Although 
there  has  he  en  a  remarkable  reduction  .in  the  death  rate  of 
Pennsylvania  Negroes  from  decade  to  decade,  it  is  evident 
that  Pennsylvania  Negroes  have  maintained  a  death  rate  v/hich 
is  higher  than  that  of  Negroes  throughout  the  nation. 

Moreover,  when  the  death  rates  of  Pennsylvania  Negroes 
are  compared  v/ith  similar  rates  for  the  white  population, 
there  ■  is  practically  no  improvement  until  1940,     P'or  example, 
in  1910,  the  death  rate  per  1,000  Negro  population  was  24,0^ 
whereas  it  was  only  15.4  for  vdiitcs.     Thus,  the  Negro  death 
rate  was  1,55  times  that  of  the  whites.     In  1920,  the  death 
rate  for  Negroes  v/as  21,3  per  1,000  population  and  only  13,6 
for  whites.     In  this  year,  the  Negro  death  rate  was  1,56  times 
that  of  the  white  population.     In  1930,  the  death  rate  per 
1,000  population  for  Negroes  and  vvhites  respectively  v/as  17,3 
and  11,3c     Thus,  the  Negro  death  rate  was  1,53  times  that  of 
the  whites.     Restating  the  matter  more  directly  and  in 
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absolute  terms:  in  1930,   (exclusive  of  still-births)  there 
v^ere  7,511  colored  deaths  in  Pennsylvania.     This  represented 
approximately  1,74  of  the  total  colored  population.     In  that 
same  year   (exclusive  of  still-births )■  there  were  104,095 
white  deaths  which  number  was  approximately  1,15  of  the  total 
population.    Thus the  Negro  death  rate,  by' this  approximate 
check,  was  l,53times  that  of  the  whites.     However,   in  1940^ 
whereas  the'  death  rate  for  Pennsylvania'  Negroes •  v/as  15,1,  it 
was  11,1  for  v/hites»     Hence,  in-  1940,  the  Negro  death  rate 
was  only  1.36  times  that  of  v/nites;  the  improvement  is  >. 
encouraging.  ■         '       '   ■    "  ■  ■      ■     •  ■     '   "  ■  ■  ^ ; ^ 

During  the  five  years  from.  1927  to  1931  inclusive',  the 
moan  Negro  birth  rate  in  Pennsylvania  (exclusl.ve  of  still- 
births) per  1,-000  population  \yq.s  22,6;  the  corresponding 
figure  fdr  whites  was  20,1.     Thus,  during  the  five-year 
period,  the  mean  Negro  birth  rate  was  2,5  per  1,000  popu- 
lation more  than  that  of  'j/hites.     Eov/cver,  the  Negro  death 
rate   (exclusive  of  still-births)  per  1,000  population  v/as 
18,3.     V'Jliereas  the  corresponding  figur^o  for  whites  ¥v'as  only 
11,6.     The  difference  of  6.7  m.inimizes  the  higher  birth  rate 
of  the  Negro  population  5.n  tho.t  whereas  the- Negro  birth  rate 
was  only  1,1  times  that  of  vv^hitcs,  the  Negro  death  rate  was 
'1.5  times  that  of  whites.'    In  comparison  with  Negroes'^  this 
gives  whites  an  advantage  of  excess  of  1.  irths  ■  over  deaths  at 
a  rate  of  1,3  times  that  of  rIcgrocSo     Viewing  these  facts 
from  another  angle,  in  1950,  the  Negro  births  per  100  deaths 
viras  127  v/hereas  that  of  v^hites  was  173.  '  Thus,  in- comparison 
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with  Negroes,  \vhltcs  liaci  an  advantage  of  births  over  deaths 
of  1,3  which  checks  reasonably  with  the  'first  estimate. 
.•        Migration,  per  se,  is  a  rather  complex  factor  in  that  it 
increases  both  the  total  deaths  a.nd  the  total  live  popu-  • 
lation  in  a  somev/hat  unpredictable  mianner.     This  is  •; 
especially  true  of  southern  Hegro  migration  to  Pennsylvania, 
Nevertheless,  Vi/ere  it' not  for  southern  migration  to  the 
State,  the  Negro  population  of  the  State  would  decline,  Vi/hy 
are  morbidity  and  mortality  rates  higher  q.mong  Negrdes  than 
among  'whites?    Are  such  differences  purely  racial?  The 
answers  to  these  questions  are  largely  to  be  sought  in  the 
sum  total  of  those  factors  v;hich  underlie  the  socio-economic 
environmental  background  of  the  Fcgro,     Various  types  of 
racial'  discrimination,  the  lack  of  medical  facilities'  and 
services,  the  extremely  lo"w  income  of  the  typical  Negro 
family,  excessive  industrial  hazards  >  superstition^      '  ■■ 
ignorance  of  health  habits  ^  poor  personal  h^^gienej  nutritiona 
deficiencies  i  sub-stcuadard  housings   inadequate  sanitary 
facilities,  poor  ventilation,  poor  lighting,  over cr ov/ding , 
and  poor  screening  account  for  the  vast  discrepancies  be- 
tween Negro  and  white  m'orbidity  and  m.ortality  rates.  ■ 

15,    ADEQUACY  OP  JEDICAL  AND  IIE/iLTH  FAGILITISS  MD  SERVICES 

Much  of  the  staff's  stud:/  has  been  directed  tov/ard  the 
adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  medical  and  health  facilities  and 
services  for  Negroes,     The  tlnree  Negro- staff cd  hospitals  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  several  Negro- operated  state  clinics  can 
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provide  hospite.!  and  clinic  services  for  onl-y  a  small  part 
of  tho  Negro  population.     It  is  ovident  then,  that    the  ,  ^, 
adequacy  of  medical  and  health  facilities  and  s.erviccs  in- 
volves a  'Study  of  those  facilities  and  services  as  they:per- 
tain  to  all  citizens  of  the  State »     Hov/beit,  the  ,  adequacy  of 
medical  facilities  and  services  .cannot  be  judged  completely 
by  the  humber  of  hospital  beds  per  10,000  population,.,  the 
distribution  of  general  and  special  hospitals,  the  laumber 
and  distribution  of  general  and  special  clinics ,  ::the  . ^amount 
of  m-odernity  of  equipment,  the  adequacy  of  medical  supplies, 
the  number  of  pwrccns  served j  the  number  of  full  or  . 'part- 
time  Persons  in  thP  various  branches  of  t  he  ■■medical  profession 
v^hether  in -private  or'  public  practice     .  nor:;  any  .  other  quanti- 
tative'set  of  standa2?ds'.     ¥ihile  these  factors  are  iyaportant, 
they,  alone  are  insuf-fic lent  <,     Such  factors  as   (1)  the 
availability  and  use  of  all  m.edlcal  and  health  facilities 
and  services  by  all  perso?ns  irrcspe ct ive '..of .  race ,  place  of  ■ 
birth,  or  religion,   (2)  the  availability  of  pr ivate  inedical 
and 'health  'facilities'  arid  ^services  to  the-  various  income 
■groups  cm  d  the- degree  to  'r;hich  the  various  income  ,  groups  are 
able  to  pay  for  these  and  related  facilities  and  services, 
(o)  the  availabiln.ty  of  and  the  use  made  of  public  medical 
and  health  facilities  rn  d  services,     (4)  v/orking  conditions 
v/ith  respect  to  health,  safety,  and  sanitation,    (5)  housing 
conditions,  (6)  the  degree  to  v/hich  hygienic  habits  are 
practiced,   (7)  the  degree  to  which  there  is  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in,  antipathy  to,  or  apathy  tov/ard  established  m.edlcal 
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and  health  f acilit ies  ■  and  services-,  and  (8)  the  degree'  to 
which  self -me die at ion  is  practiced  and  "quack  doctors"  are 
patronized.     For  empirical  reasons,  we  shall  treat  the  first 
three  factors  as  a  groups  factors  four  and  five  will  be  treat 
ed  as  a  group;  and  likewise,  factors  six,  s'even  and  eight  wil 
be,  treated. as  being  more  or  less  related. 

, -..  ,  16..     GEI^RAL  HOSPITALS  A1\TD  CLINICS  \.    .      ..    ..  - 

:: Negroes  are  admitted  as  in-pat i6nts  in  at  least  93^  of 
the  genc'ral  hospitals  within  the  State,     Those  which  exclude 
Negroes  are  either  very  small  or  are  operated  for  the  benefit 
of  some  specific  private   organization  in  which  Negroes  canjnot 
become  membe-rs,,      •••    ■  ■'     '■  ■ 

A'  sample'  of  eighty-one  general  hospitals  showed  that  of 
192,367  in-patients,  Negroes  v^ere  9,166  or  4,76^  of  the  total 
number.     These  eighty-one  hospitals  rendered  2,189,497'  "days 
of  care"°   of  v/hich  Negro  in-patients  received  102,945  or 
4,70^  of  the  total  number  of  "days  of  care"  rendered.  These 
hospitals  covered  the  entire  State,     There  were  thirty-four 
hospitals -vvhich  either  did  not  keep  records  of  the  race  of 
their  in-patients  or  which  had  less  than  three  Negro  in- 
patients during  'an  entire  fiscal  year.     Thus,  for  practical 
purposes,  there  vvere  only . forty-seven  of  the  eighty-one 
hospitals  v/hich  kept  racial  records  of  tlieir  services.  Im 
analysis  cf  these  hospital    statistics  show  that  9,166  or 
8.08^  of  the  113,389  in-patients  in  these  -forty-seven 
hospitals  were  Negroes,     Likewise,  Negroes  received  102,946 


or  7.68%  ,,cf  the  total  1,339,618  "days,  of,  caro"  rendered.,  ■  ' 
It  would  seem  that  this  saiiiple  .  is  f  air  ly  represj3ntativ.e'»  ■  , 
Taking:  the  State  as  a  vi/hole,  there  .are.  .numer  ous  areas  .in  . 
vi'hich  .there  v,re  no  Negroes  or  in  which  tliere  .are  very,  f.ew;- 
of  them»     In  other  areas  where  there,  are  many,  IJegr  oe  s ,  the 
Negro  hospital  load  is  very  . high.    .Should,  we  .study  the,  iii- 
patient  statistics  of  Coatesville,  Chester,  the  metropolitan, 
areas  of  Plarrisburg;,  _  Pittsburgh 'and  Philadelphia,  it  will  be 
.evi.den'b  that  ,  Negro  in-.pati,pnts.  are  .a-p,prox.tuiatqly  -  two-  and  one- 
half  times  their  ratio  in  the  total,  population  ;of  ,  these  com- 
bined areas  .     Thus on  the.  .bo,s,is  of .  the  mean,  annual  number 
of  tlmiCS  the  typical  citizen  becomes  ,an  in-patient  and,  the 
statistics  of  the  above  eighty-one  hospitals,  it  is  safe, to 
say  that  Negroes  .  become;  in-patients  pLn  general  . hospitals  in  V 
numbers  which  arc  approximately  tv/ice  their  proportion  in  the 
tata.1  population.  .-         ..  .    ,■  •  .:■  ,        ,  ■■• 

Nevertheless,  this...  is  not .  the  true  picture  of  Negro  in- 
patient,   services.     If  we  add  the:  three  Negrp  staffed  .hospita 
to  the  , above  eighty-one  hospitals,  then  the  total  Negro  in- 
patient service,  will  be.  mere;  than  two  o<.nd  one-half .  t  ime  s  .  ■  ■ 
their  ratio  in  the.  State 's  ■  total-  population.     Hosp.ital  ,/■ 
officials  were.,  asked  h.ov7.m.any  Ile.gr.o  ■  .and  white  i.n-patients 
respectively  (a)  paid  in.  p.art.,   (b)  paid.,  in  full-,  and  (c.)..  ' 
hov/  many  were  free,    A  sample,  of  thirty- one  -hospitals  in-.,, 
d.icates  that  10o,34/b  of  ,  the.,  inrpat lent s  whc^  paid  in  part;,  were 
Negroes.     However,  only,  ,09%  of  the  Negro  inr-patients,; pa|..d 
in  full  and  16  ,96;'o  of  them  were .  free .  ,  It  is  very  obvious  • 
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that  Negro  in-patients  pay  a  very  small  part  of  the  cost  of 
their  medical  care.    Howboit,  a  study  of  individual  hospital 
records  reveals  that  in  those  hospitals  whose  patients  con- 
sist largely  of  Negroes  and  whites  of  a^  very  low  occnomic 
status  3  there  is  relatively  little  difference  between  the 
tv/o  racial  groups  in  the  amounts  paid  for  mediical  services., 
■     '■     Prom'  visits,  talks -v/ith  Ne/irdcs  v;ho  reside  in  the 
neighborhoods  in  \/hich  certain  hospitals,  are  located^  inter- 
views with -Negro  xjhysiciansj  nurses  ,  and  other  persons  of 
both  races  who  are  competent  to  judge  j   it  v/as  disclosed  that 
many  hospitals ,  through  various  m.eans,  seem  "to  manage"  to 
have  only  a  limited  number  of  beds,  available  for.  Negroes. 
Upon  visits  to  certain  hospitals  it  was  discovered  that  they 
preferred  not  to  adm.it  Negroes  as  private  patients.  An 
alarmingly  large  number  of  tax-aided  h.ospitals  have  been 
reported  as  not  admitting  Negroes  to  private  room.Sc  Your 
staff  has  been  unable  to  investigate  all  of  these  instances. 
However,  the  cooperative  staff  has  visited  seventy-eight 
hospitals  located  in  the  following  municipalities,;  Chester, 
Coatesville,  Harrisburg  a.nd  Steolton,  Lancaster     N  err  is  to¥/n , 
the  metr r^politan  areas  of  Philadelphia',  .Pittsburgh,  Scranton, 
West  Chester,  and  V/ilkes-Barrc ,     interviews  with  responsible 
representatives  in  each  cf  these  .'hcspit..:.ls  clis-closcd  some 
rather  interesting  practices =     It  •  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  there  were  at  least  twenty-four  such,,  hospitals  whose 
officials  stated  that  they  did  admit  Negroes  to  private 
rooms  without  any  restrictions  o.ncl  the  field  v/or.kers  v/ere 
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■satisfied  from  obcbrvaticn  and.  official  yecords  that  the     '  : /, 
representatives  were  truthful.     Sixteen  hospital  officials 
stated  that  while  they  dicV  admit  lie groes  '  to;,  private  ro-oms  , 
they  preferred  not  to  do  so  and  that,  they  lirriited.  the num- 
ber of  private  rooms  available  for.  Negroes.    .From  Investi- 
gations y-  it  v^ou  Id  appear -that,  the  inform.ant_s  YievQ  correct. 
However,  officials  of  twenty  hospitals  indicated  that  they 
did.  not  den;y  Negroes  the  use  of- private  rooms  but  obser- 
vati-ons-  aid  hospital  records  seem  to  indicate,  that  for  ,.  ■ 
practical  purposes,  these  hospitals  may  be  classed  as-. not 
admitting  Negroes  to  private  rooms.     The  remaining  eighteen 
hospitals-  had  little  or  no  proof  that  they  did  admit  Negroes 
to  private  rooms.     Some  were  I'^ank  enough  to  be  specific  and 
say  t ha t  it  \/a s  a  p c  1  i c y  n ot  t o  d o  s  o ;  o t he r  s  ind i c at  e d .  e x-  - 
elusion  by  indirect ion'o  ^'  \.' ■  '  -o.     ^:  '^-  .f  v  h'- .  ■. '  .■/-•■^  f -v 

All  of  these  institutions  referred  to  are  tax-^freef 

^  mahy  of  themi  are  tax-aided,     I'^.h-lle  it-  is.  true  that  'as  com- 
pcLred  v/ith  other  citizens,  only  a  fe¥f::Negroes  are  able  to 
pay  for  private  roo^m.s,  it  is  obvicusly  poor  bus3-ness  policy 
to  refuse  these  services  to  those  Negroes,  who  are  able  to  pay 
for  then.     In  1937,  a  survey,  of.,  forty-five- hospitals  in  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Philadelphia  ^ho^'Jod'  that  :.only  60,3^  of 
the  private  j  64«6f^  of  the  semd-private ,  and  78,3%.  of  the 
vi/ard  beds  were  occupied.     Thus.,  v/hile  there  was  more  demand 

■  for  v/ard  beds,  Negroes  who. were  abl^e  to  pay  for  private 
room.s  were  often  denied  .  them.  ■  .Waste  and  pre'judice  often 

'accompany  each  other.     Although  the . uneconomic  aspects  of 
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the  matter  are  of  serious  concern  to  tax-payers,  no  amo-unt 

of  - money  can  repay  the  damage  done  to  democracy  and-   .■  . 
Christianity  by  such  practices.,    Negroes  can  ohtain  sem.i- 
private  rooms  v-/ith  much  more  ease'.  .   Their  general:  lack  of 
funds  with  v/hich  to  pay  for  these  services  seems,  to  be  ■ 
their  m.ost  general  limitation  in  tMs  regard.        ....  .  ■•  ^-  •  ■■  : 

17.    TYPES  0?  WARD  DISCRIMINATION 

Various  types  of  ward  segregation  are  all  too  prevalent 
in  our  hospitals.     In  Philadelphia,  of  twent.y-e ight  hospitals 
from  v/hich  the  staff  was  ab,lc  to  obtain  definite  information 
v/ith  regard  to  v/ard  treatment,  it  v/as  found  that  only  sixteen 
of  them  stated  posj-tively  that  Negroes  were  admitted  to  vvards 
without  any  t^^e  of  discrimination.    However,  of  these  six- 
teen hospitals,  the  field  v/orkers  observed  that  in  three  in- 
stances the  Negro  patients  were  grouped  together,     Thus^  the 
inform.ation  of  these  three,  officials  did  not  check  ¥/ith  the 
observation  of  the  field  workers.     Of  the  other . thirteen , 
the  follov/ing  statem.ents  from,  hospital  officials  checked 
with  the  observaticai  of  staff  workers;  "ITnoever  needs  the  bed 
gets  it", "Beds  are  filled  as  they  become  vacant",   "They  are 
placed  \7herever  there  is  a  bod",  "There  is  no  segregation". 
"There  is  occasional  com.plaint  abou.t  Negroes  in  maternity 
ward.s  but  the  hospital  so  far  has  ignored  it  and  intends  to 
ignore  it",   "Yes^  there  is  no  complaint" ^     "Yes,  and  it  works 
well".     These  and  similar  statements  and  acticns  are  to  be 
commended.     They  and  they  alone  can  commend  themselves  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State, 
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I;  The  .remaining  tv/elve.  hospitals,  are  given  to  ■•undemocratic 
practices  „     Here  are  some  of  the  statements  m.ade  to  the  field 
•v;/orkers?     "We  try  to  segregate  them.,  especially  m-aternity." 
■■:"Peel  it  is  better  to  place  them  in  separate  ¥/ards."  "This 
policy  Vi/as  adopted  about  three  years  ago",     "There  is  no 
separation  in  the  children ' s  v/ards;, "     "In,  all  v/ards  ,  except 
perhaps  maternity  there  is  no  separate  placem.ent  by  race.  It 
is  thought  that  patients  are  more  congenial  if  put  together." 
"They  have  their-  ov/n  rooms »"     "The  wards  are  only  sm.all        '  • 
cubicles,"  '  "They  have-  more  fun  together  o"     "In  isolation 
they  have  separate  rooms".     "There  is  no  special  T:jrovision 
for  Negroes  but  they  are  usu.ally  grouped  together  because 
they  feel  more  comfortable,"     "Maternity  vi/ards  are  separate, 
all  seem,  happier  that  imj.     All  others  however,  are  together 
and  placed  as  they  come,"     "Men  are  but     omen  aren't",  "Yes 
and  no"  c     "¥i/b.ere  v;e  can,  we  make  special  provision  for  them 
because  they  seem,  happier."     "Not  as  a  rule.     It  depends  on 
how  full  the  institution  is."  '  " 

All  of  these  institutions  are  tax-free  j  some  -of  them_  are 
tax-aided.     One  of  them  is  owned  mC.  operated  by  one  of  the 
world's  largest  Christian  denom-inations  .  '  Another  v/as' founded 
on  protest.     This  institution  v^as  founded  because,  at  the  tim.e 
of  its  0 stab lishmxont  ,  ■  the  existing  medical  schools  and  ■ 
hospitals  either  excluded  v/onen  as  m.eclical  students  and  staff 
members  of  hospitals  or  admitted-  them,  in  very  limited  numbers. 
Vi/hile  all  hospitals  involved  shouH  ■  cease  such  undem.oc'rat ic 
practices,  these  two  institutions  are  astonishingj  they 
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deny  the  very  principles  upon  which  they  vverc  founded  and 
are  being  maintained.     These  paradoxes  make  it  impossible 
for  m_ost  Negroes  to  get  the  true  meaning  of  Christianity 
and  democracy.     The  above  two  types  of  democratic  and  un- 
democratic policies  ai  d  practices  characterize  the  State  as 
a  v/hole.     The  success  of  these  hospitals  which  try  to  do  the 
Godly  and  dem.ocratic  thing  shouH   encourage  other  institutions 
to  establish  sound  policies  and  x^^^Q-ct  ices , 
•  .    .    There  co.n  be  no  doubt  that  many  persons  in  authority 
really  be  lievc  that  Negroes  are  "happier  together.,"  Others 
have  every  reason  to  know  that  Negroes  positively  resent 
segregation  in  all  of  its  forms.     No  sane  Negro  prefers 
segregation.     Many  accept  it  rather  than  be  embarrassed 
or  punished  for  resisting  itj  others    prefer  it  rather  than 
be  denied  comxpletely  certain  essential  services  j  still  others 
accept  it  5  apparently^  v/ithout  protest  because  they,  un- 
fortunately and  m-ost  incorrectly,  feel  that  race  prejudice 

c 

is -inborn  and  cannot  be  cvercomie.     It  m.ay  be  v;7ell  for 
many  citizens  to  realize  that  more  and  m.ore  Negroes  all 
over  the  State  and  nation  are  increasingly  objecting  to 
any  type  of  forced  segregation.     The  truth  is  that  the  key 
to  this  situation  lies  in  m-anagem.ent .     In  each  case  vv^here 
there  is  .intelli.^'cnt  and  democratic  m-anagem.ent ,  fewer  ' 
problemis  will  arise  than  will  occtir  from  restrictions 
and  exclusions  0     Prcm  all  angles,  non-segregation  is  the 
only  practical  solution  to  the  problems  herein  consider- 
ed. 
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18.    DISCRIMINATION  IN  TKE;- USE  OF  PATlCENTo  j70R  TEACHING  PURPOSES 

Throughout  the  State  there  seems  to  be  much  evidence 
that  proportionately  Negroea  are  used  as  "guinea  plga"  more 
than  are  white  patients.     The  evidence  seoms  clear  in  regard 
to  the  relative  frequency  with  which  patients  of  the  two 
races  are  trea.ted  by  the  more  inexperienced  members  of  the 
medical  profession.     Several  Negroes  have  reported  to  the 
staff  that  thGj  were  "practiced  on"  by  internes,  student  , 
nurses,  and  others.     However,  in  the  cases  of  experimentation 
and  demonstration,  experts  are  in  charge  which  often  makes  it 
difficult  to  prove  that  patients  are  being  "practiced  nn."  , 

The  staff  checked  upon  a  number  of  these  reports  and 
found  evidence  to  support  the  complaint.     Since  this 
evidence  refers  to  the  period  preceding     our  entrance  into 
the  War,  it  would  seem,  that  the  practice  indicates  a  type 
of  discrimination.     The  Exccut5.ve  Director  was  able  to  ob- 
tain, free  of  cost,  the  services  of  four  competent  ladies 
•  to  chock  upon  the  observations  of  the  staff  in  the  Philadel- 
phia   area  in  this  regard.     Twenty-eight  hospitals  having 
the  loTgest  number  of  Negro  patients  v/ere  visited.     On  the 
whole,  their  report  confirms  the  report  of  the  staff.  Never- 
theless, these  ladies  poltit  out  that  irrespective  of  race, 
v/ard  and  free  or  part-pay  clinic  patients  contribute  more 
"guinea  pigs"  than  other  patients.     Ijargely  because  of 
economic  status,  proportionately,  there  are  more  Negro 
ward  and  iTree  or  "part-pay"  clinic  patients  than  white. 
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Moreover,  the  representatives  of  some  of  the  "teaohing 
hospitals"  indicate  that  something;  of  the  demonstration, 
experimental,   or  teaching  idea  is  expected  in  the  case  of 
free  and  part-pay  patients.    Even  so,  the   students  in 
question  are  supposed  to  "be  under  the  very  careful 
supervision  of  experienced  persons.     Despite  all  of  these 
considerations,  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  a  high- 
er percentage  of  Negroes  are  used  for  experimental,  dem.on- 
stration,  and  teaching  purposes  than  are  v/hites. 

19  o   SEPARATE  HOURS  CR  DAYS  FOR  TREAT!tENT 

Negro  patients  are  av/are  of  the  fact  that  some  hospitals 
practice  discrimination  either  in  the  time  of,  place  of,  or 
in  the  order  of  treatm.ent  of  patients  "by  race,     Hov/ever,  this^ 
is  not  the  case  in  the  majority  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
hospitals  throughout  the  State  observed  v/ith  reference  to  this 
point.     Only  tv;enty-six  or  22,6%  of  them,  admitted  s  om-O  form  of 
discrimination  as  t  o  tim.e,  place,  or  order  of  treatment.  In 
Philadelphia,  six  of  the  thirty  hospital  representatives 
interviewed  adr.itted  that  v/hites  and  Negroes  had  different 
times  for  treatment.     In  four  instances,  staff  v/orkcrs  found 
separate  rooms  or  spaces  for  treatm^ent  and  also  separate  hours 
for  treatment. 

The  following  six  statements  are  significant;  (These 

are  replies  to  the  question; 

"Are  Negroes  treated  at  the  same  time  as 
.        ■  persons  of  other  racial  groups  in  clinical  ■ 
services  which  are  available?") 
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•'I.-  "  Has  nutritional  clacses  held  separately/.  ; 
"by  race  as  the  problens  of  Ne{;jro6S  and 
■    "  '  ■       •  foreign-bcrn  are  different.     Also  ■.     ■/  .d-i r-.'.-';  f . 
maternity  classes  are  separate, 

2»      Holds  v/ell-baby  clinic  sejDarately  for 
whites  and  colored  "because  the  number 
attending  is  so  large  tliat  some  division 
'••    ■  has  to  be  made.    This  is  the  only  separate  r- 
c linic , 

3#      Teutic  clinic  is  held  on  separate  days 

f  or'  colored  and  v/hite  ■which  runs  about ■      '-^  ■.■  •' 
100  for  each  clinic  or  maybe  a  fev/  less; 

'   in  the  white .     Says  they  had  trouble  --    "      t:..  •• 
both,  groups  arc  sensitive  to  their  con-  -  ■ 

•■  dltions.  ^  ■  '  ■■  ■  ■  ■  :>;'f^ 

4.    .  Pre-natal  clinics,  are , held  separately, 

5*       Some  clinics  are  ruji  separately". 
■■■■■'         ■■     Syphilis  ■  is  he  Id  separately  for  colored  '.' 

men  and  colored  women;  white  men  and 
:  ■       "  ■■  ;  white  women,    Thb  volui'ie  makes  some 

division  necessary  and  this  seemed  a  '     ■  . 

natural  one.     There  is  also  a  separate  •.■■■.., 
pediatric  cljhiic  as  space  is  limdtcd 
■  ■  •     '■  •■  and  division  is  neees-sary.-    ■  -v:  .-r        ,      ;  • 

••*'  6»  ••    In  pre-natal  clinic ,  the  •  c  olored  patiehts 
come  on  Saturdays  only,  but  there  are 
■'••  -,  ••■  •■•  som.e  vvhite  patients  also,  --Thercs-  are  other 
days  when  there  are  only  v/hito  patients. 

....  ....  Aside  from,  .separate  days  or  separate  hoi:irs,j,.  another  form 

of  discr irii.naticn  is  often  practiced|  l-Iegroes  are,  not  ,  taken 
in  their  turn  but  are  grouppd  tof^other.     This  seems,  to,  be  the 
form,  ol'  discr  imiina.t  ion.  mc^st  characteristic  of  those  corimunities 
in  which  there      are  only  a  relatively  few  ITegr oes  . .  Although, 
as  has.  been  pointed  out  above,,  this-.,  is  net  true  of...  the 
majority  of  hospitals  j  takinri:  all  forms  cf  .d  is  crdmihat  i.on 
with  reference  to  time,  place,  .or  .crde?.'*  of  treatment,  only 
22,6%  of  the  hospital  representatives  admitted  separate  times 
or  ordcer  of  treatmicnt.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  officials 
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can  be  persuaded  to  change  tlToir  policies,  .  ,.- 

With  regard  to  the  informants,  all  of  whom  were  high 
ranking  hospital  of ficials  in  their  respective  hospitals, 
the  field  v/orkers  found  thr.t  while -the  22,6;t  did  discriminate 
as  they  had  said,  observation  showed  that  at  least  twenty-' 
seven  of  the  hospitals  v/hich  reported  non-discrimination  v/ere 
found  by  actual  observation  to  practice  discrimination  in  this 
regard.     In  each  case^  more  thon  one  field  worker  checked  the 
fact  of  segregation'  all  of  them  agreed  that  in  practice  the 
informants'  statem^ents  were  not  in  accord  with  the  facts.  In 
ten  cases,   it  would  seem  that  the  respective  hcspital  in- 
forriants  did  not  laiov7  of  the  discrimination  but  m.inor  of- 
ficials seem-ed  responsible  therefor.     In  the  case  'of  the 
other  five,  all  evidence  v/ould  tend  to  indicate  that  hospital 
officials  deliberately  gave  our  infcrm-ants  incorrect,  infor- 
mation.    The  necessity  for  constant .  checking ■ upon  is  obvious. 

20.     SPECIAL  HEiAIffE  AND  t^EDICAL  FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 

;   .       A.     Tuberculosis  -/  ,' 

It  may  be  observed  from  Table   xll       that  during  the 
past  decade  the  Negro  tuberculosis  mortality  rate  has  ranged 
from  four  to  five  tiroes  that  of  white  citizens.     Miss  Eliza- 
beth H,  Pitney,  Research  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  has  preprj?ed  a  special 
exhibit  for  the  Gorimiissicn  relative  to  the  Philadelphia 
Negro^  a  portion  of  which  reads?/  '  ■     .:     '•.  ■  '  ,.  . 

"Enclosed  is  a  table  which  summarizes  the 
activities  of  the  twenty-seven  chest  clinics 
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fornlrii;^  the  Pliilc-dc Iphia  Asscciation     of  ■  r':. 

Tuberculosis  Clinics.     The  figures  have 
been  n.ade  available  through  the  courtesy 
Of  Miss  Cjertrude'-'K,  Langton,  Executive 
Secretary. of  the  Association. : ;  Ytoile  represent-  ' 
Ing  the  bulk  of  the  diagnostic  work  v^hich  is 
done  in  the  city,  thej  do  not,  of  course,  in-'., 
■elude  an  undetermined  araount  of  work  carried 
.on  by  private  physicians  ^  schools  ,  univc  r  sit  ie.s...; 
and  professional  schools,  maternal  and  child 
hygiene  ,  clinics  end  other  agencies nor  the..,  - 
results  of  the  .A.rmy's  case-finding  program  at 
induction  .centers  .     Despite  these  •  limitations'  '  -. 
it  \vould  seen  that  the  clinic  figures  afford 
the.  best  available  index  of  the  distribution...  ■.-:f 
by  color  of  the  measures  which  are  being  taken 
for  the  dia.gnosis  md  control  of  tuberculosis. 
For  the  sake  of  s5xipllcity  the  data  have  boon 
..^classified  in  two  catagories,  v;hite  and  non- 
¥/hite«     The  figu.res  for  the  non-Vv'l,.it e  popu- 
la  t  i  on  ma  y ,  b  e  .t  aken  as  .  a  Im  oat  id  e  n  t  i  c  a  1 .  v/  it  h   ..  - 
t h  OS  e  f  or  He  gr  oe  s  ,  s  Inc  e  Ne  gr  oe  s  c  on s t  i t ut  e 
99,3  percent  of  Philadelphia's  non-white.  . 
population, 

"On'  this  basis  it'  might  be  expected  that 
45  percent  of  the  new  cases  diagnosed  rwould 
'be  found  among  Negroes »     Such  is  not  the  case 
only  54  percent  of  the  cases  first  diagnosed"  j  ■ 
in  the  clinics  during  1941  occurred  among 
Negroes,     It  has  been  observed  in  other  urban.;.-  , 
centers  that  the  ratio  of  now  cases  to  deaths 
tends  to  be  lower  in  the  Negro  than  in  the 
white  population o  -Ji-  It  must  also  be.;  . 

assumed  that ' case  finding  methods  are  less 
successful  with  the  Negro  than  with  the  white 
population  in  discovering  tuberculosis  before  _ 
it  has  pro.gresse.d  to  a  fatal  conclusion,  . 

"Since  Negroes  constitute  41  percent  of  ■  the  ' 
patients  under  clinic  care,  it  would  be  e.x- 
:;pected  that  41  percent  of  the  clinic  facilities 
¥/ould  be  devoted  to  their  care.     As  a  m.atter  of 
fact- they  did  receive  '  in  1941,  39  percent  of   '•  ■ 
the  sputum  examinations,  37  percent  of  the  X-ray 
procedures  and. 60  percent  of  the  tuberculin  test 

^.    "In  the  mo.tter  of  hospitalizat  ion '  it  will  be  ' 
noted  that  31  percent  of  the  clinic  patients 
having  tuberculosis  were  Negroes  and  that 
precise I'y  the  same  proportion  were  admitted  to 
hospitals..^  soaiator.ia^  and  other''  institutions  for 
the  treat;ment  of  tuberculosis.     The  second  table 
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c  '  which  is  enclosed.  r:ives  a  more  complete  picture 
of  the  hospitalization  of  tuberculosis  patients 
from.  Philadelphia,  .  . 

"The  figures  "would,  suggest  .that  v.^hile  clinic 
facilities,  as  adequate  as  for  v/hlte  patients, 
■  '     are  available  for  the  Negroes  v/ho  present  them- 
selves for  diagnosis  end  treatm^ent,  the  control 
'  ■    program  is  relatively  defective  in  respect  to 
case-finding  am.ong  Negroes.     This  is  not  only 
an  administrative  probleri  but  one  v/hich  is  close- 
ly related  to  the  social  and  economic  problems  of 
of  Negroes  in  Philadelphia." 

Dr.  G,  R,  Re^Tiiolds,  Director  of  the  Bui-^eau  of  Tuberculosis 
Control^  State  D^partm^ent  of  Health,  v/as  kind  enough  to  pre- 
ps.re  a  special  e:.diibit  for  the  Comr.iission  on  Tuberculosis. 
He     stated  that  during  the  year  of  1941,     4,719  .persons  v/ere 
treated  for  tuberculosis  and  that  601  or  12 ,7^  , of  these 
patients  v;ere  Negroes  c     In  1940,  the  Negro  population  was 
4,7^  of  the  State,     Hence,    Negro  in-patients  v/ere  cared 
for  at  a  rate  of  2.7  times  their  ratio-  in  the  total  popu- 
lation,    Negroes  are  not  admitted  to  all.  of  .  the  private 
and  tax-aided  tuberculosis  sanitoria  of  the  State,  How- 
ever, Negroes  are  9,4^o  of  the  total  patients  in  these 
sanitoria  \';hich  adm.it  both  races.     This  is  twice  their 
proportion  in  the  total  population.     Moreover,  considering 
the  relatively  sm^all  amount  of  m.one^r  i^hich  Negroes  are  able 
to  pay  for  these  services,  one  can  hardier  expect  more  in 
terns  of  volume  from  private  a.nd  semi-private  sanitoria. 

^"^^  See  Exhibit    No,  5  '    '      '  ,   '  .-■ 
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It  is  hoped  that  those,  which^  exclude  ITegroes  v/ill  find  it 
possible  to  admit  then  in  the  near  futjtre ,'  '  . 

Hov/be it,,  there  is  still  a  groat  .inadequacy  since  Negro 
tuberculosis  mortality  rates  are  nearly  five  times  that  of 
whites;     With  reference  to  this  inadequacy.  Dr.  Rexmolds 
states",  the  case  rather  .accurately  as  follows;  ■■■■  ■■. 

"Eased  on  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the 
total  population  of  Pennsylvania  there  is  .no  ■ 
,    relative,  inadequacy  of>  tuberculosis  facilities 
■  '     and  services  for  Negroes.    The  records  for  1941 
show,  that  the  Ne.gr 0  population  ivas  approximately 
4,7  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  .of.  Pennsyl- 
.  vania  vhlle  the  nimib<.)r  of  Negroes  ■  in  the'  three 
State  Tuberculosis  Sanitcria  ^jas  approximately, 
12,7  per  cent..     ,  " 

."Basedon  the  mortality  rates  for  tuberculosis 
amorg  whites  and  colorod  there  is  still    a  , 
relative  inadequacy  for  the  treatment  of  Negroes 
in  the  tuberculosis  sanatoria.  :■  • 

"The  State  Sanitcria^  the  State  Tuberculosis 
Clinic,  and  the  State  Pneumothorax  Center 
facilities  are  available  to  all  persons  eligible  .. 
,  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  because  of  inability  .' 
'■■  to  neet  the  costs  vvithout  regard  to  race  or  any. 
,  other  distinction  except  as  to  aliens."    (1)'  .' 

The  Bureo.u  of  Tuberculosis  control  of  the  State  Depci't- 
ment  of  Health  operates  several  clinics  throughout  the  State; 
two.  of  ■  these  .  clinics ,  one  each  in  Chester  raid  Harrisburg,  are 
opero/ced  by  Negro  staffs.     However,  Negroes  may  attend  any 
State  operated  clinic.     In  '1941 j  ■there  were  27,679  persons 
treated  in  State  operated  tuberculosis  clinics;  2,551  or 
9t2^  of  the  patients  were  colorod.     In  these  clinics,  the 
Tuberculin  Skin  Test  was  administered  to  11,607  persons  of 
whom  1,200  or  10. o 3/^  were  Negroes,     X-ray  examinations  v;ere 
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given  ^  17,073  persons  cf  v/ii on  ,1,890  or  11,07^  were  Ne-;;roes, 
There  were  3,038  active  cases,  discovered;  cf  this  number  478 
or  13.59,€  were  Negroes  o     Clinics  operated  by  semi -private  and 
private  institutions  showed  a  much  higher  percent a:,e Over  a 
period  of  the  last  three  years,  Negroes  have  constituted 
14.7%'  of  tho  total  number  of  tuberculosis  clinic  patients. 

■■    Prom  the  above  percentages,  it  is  evident  that  Negroes 
have  received  treatment  from  State-operated  clinics  at  a 
rate  of  more-  than  twice  their  ratio  in  the^total  population; 
in  private  and  semi-private  clinics,  they  received  treatr-ent 
slightly  more  than  three  tines  their  proportion  in  the  total 
population.     Nevertheless,  as  in  the  case  cf  the  State  and 
private  srnitcriaj  there  is  -an  inadequacy  indicatedo  State- 
operated  clinics  should  be  prepared  to  do  m.-^re  for  those 
Negroes  v/ho  are  unable  to  pay  for  these  services.  Staff 
field  workers  seen,  to  indicate  that  while  some  complaints  of 
Negro  clinic  patients  seem  justifiable,  on  the  v/hole.  State- 
operated  clin5-cs  render  efficient  and  courteous  services. 
Like¥;ise,  they  seem,  to  be  fairly,  well  distributed  so  far  as 
the  Negro  population  is  concerned.     So  far  as  your  staff  is 
able  to  determ.ine,  the  major  difficulty  regarding  State 
clinics  is  that  thoir  nuiiber  needs  to  be  increased.  State 
officials  would  gladly  render  this  service  if  the  f-un.ds  v/ere 
available  therefor .     Some  of  the  m.unicipalit  ies  operate 
tuberculosis  clinics.     In  all  cf  them.  Negro  patients  nur.ber 
more  than  three  tim.es  their  proportion  in  the  total  popu- 
lation. •      ■  ' 
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On  the  other' hand,  some  difficulty  is  to  he;  found  in 
the  fact  that  many  Kegroes  are  reluctant  to  have  themselves 
examined  for  tuberculosis «    Many  of  them  are  not  sufficient 
ly  acquainted  with  the  various  s^/inptoms  of  tuherculosis  to 
have  any  indications  that  they  should  seek  medical  advice. 
There  are  others  Vi/h.o  dreads,  the  disease  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  afraid  to  be  treated  therefor.     The  ps^/chological 
attitude-  of  m.any  persons,  irrespective,  of  race,  is  rather 
similar  on  thi's  point".     Lay  workers  ai  d  other  case  finding 
techniques  are  needecL.     In  general,  the  health  center  pro- 
gram, seem.s  to  bo  the  type  of  service  v;hich  is  m;ost  likely/" 
to  succeed  in  this  regard,   ,       ;  ;      .  ■,■  ,  ■  ;  .. ;  ■  ; 

The  removal  of  s  ocio-econom.ic  discriminations  an.  d  a 
program,  of  health  education  are  the  fu.ndar.ent  a  Is  of  a  long 
range  program  designed  to  reduce  the .  excessive,,  tuberculosis 
mortality  rates  among  Negroes «...   The  following  staterxcnt  by 
Dr  .  Reynolds  is  very  suggest ive  s        ;       .     •  ,• ;.    .'  ...  .. 

"The  high  prevalence  of  tubercu.lo3is  in  the 
■     .   colored  :race  is  due  largely,  to  economic  causes-- 
poor  housing  v/ith  over crov/ding  which  favors'  1 
■  •  spread,  of  the  disease  v/hich  is  ,d.cfinitely  re- 
flected in  the  higher  rates  in  'urban  populations; 
:        lack  of  environmental  facilities  for  outdoor 
exercise  end  physical  recroaticnj  nutritional 
.   deficiency  which  predisposes  to  the  disease  by  .;  . 
lowering  resistance.     The  case  fatality  rate  in 
young  Negroes  is  higher  than  in  the  adults.  This 
is  believed  by  r.any  to  be  due  to  an  inherent  lack 
of  acquired  imm.un it y.     However,  the  e.nvironm.ontal 
fact  or  \/h  i  ch  f  av  or  s  inf  e  c  t  ion  and  ■  s  pre  ad  als  o  '  ■ 
operate  to  prevent  recovoryc^       ...  . 

"Tuberculosis  control  measures  adapted  to  . 
colored  ccmi.n.inities  are  challenged  by  the-    ■-  ' .  ■ 
most  importan  t  factor  or  difficulty  in  heel  th    ,  . 
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administrat ion~-lack  of  iUiicLs  tc  promote  edu- 
•ca.tion  of  these  people  as  to  the  nature  .  and 
prevention  of  this-  and'  other  diseases  and  to 
carry  on  the  social  service  required  to  im- 
prove the  living  conditions  contributing  to 
the  spread  of  the  disease.     As  adequate  hous- 
ing facilities,  improvement  in  nutrition  and. 
other  .elements  of  good  hygiene  are  I'ong-t'in.e 
■  planning  projects,  tine'  im!?i.ediate  demand  is 
for  m-cre'  adequate  hospital  facilities  to  re- 
move infective  cases  of  tuberculosis  from 
contact  \/ith  the  public,"  (1) 

-f;v^     B.    Venereal  Diseases 

According  to'  a  special  report  prepared  for  the  staff 
by  the  Venereal  Disease  Division  of  the  State  Departm.ent  of 
Health,  under  the  direction  of  its  chief,  Dr.  Edgar  3. 
Everhart,  from  January  1,  1941  to  June  30,  19'41j  there  were 
1,771  cases  of  venereal  disease  reported  from,  (a)  hospitals 
and  clinics,   (b)'  \jrivate  physicicjis,  and  (c)  penal  insti- 
tutions.    Negro  wom.en  constituted  59,7/6  of  the  total  femiale 
cases;  Negro  m.en  v/ore  61,7^  of  the  total  miale  eases  re- 
ported.    Negroes  as  a  group  although  only  appr oximiate ly 
4.7%'  of  the  total  population,  supplied  60.9^  of  the  total 
cases.     In  other  words,  Negroes  contributed  to  venereal 
diseases  in  the  State  at  a  rate  of  12,95  tim.es  their  ratio 
in  the  total  population.    •  ■  '      '■   "  - 

On  April  24,   1940,  the  Department  of  Health  and  Advisor 

Health  Board  of  the  Comxionwealth  of  Pennsylvania  adopted  the 

following  rules  and  regulations-;  -  •  .■ 

"1.     ilnycne  suffering  with  syphilis,  the 
duration  of  whose  infection  is  less  than  four 
years,  or  who  presents  open  s^rphilitic  lesions,  , 
of  the  skin  or  mracous  m.embrane  shall  be  con-. 
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.sldered  as.  potentially  endanger  inf.;  the  public 
health, .  ond  it  shall  ho  the  duty  of  this  per- 
son to  receive  proper  treatment  for  this  in- 
fect ion  o  ■  ,.  ,  .       ■.■ .  . 

"2.     iuiy  physician  v/ho  makes  a  dia^"nosis  of 
syphilis  as  laid  dcvm  in  Paragraph  1  above  ^• 
shall,  make  a  report  of  such  case  dire-ct  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Departrient  of  Health,  Harris- 
burr,  Pennsylvania,  by  nur.ibor,  v>^ithput  .  name 
and  address."  ■  ■  ■  \  ■.  - 

"3«     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attending 
physician  to  report  to  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Health,  Harrisburg,,,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  nariC  and  address  cf  any  person 
who  fails  to  report  for  treatment  Yjithin  a 
period  of  two  weeks  after  the  time  designated 
unless  the  attending  physician  has  Imov/ledgo  , 
of  good  and  sufficient' reason  for  delay.         ''  ■' 

"4o     •it' shall  be  the  duty  Of  the  Pennsylvania'  '  ' 
Department  cf  Health  to  provide  the  proper, 
forms  upon  v/hich  s.iich  reports  viji  11  be  'madxs."  (-^) 


Thus,  ,ln,  addition  to  the  work  v/hlch  the  State  had 
already  been  doing  in  the  preventicn  and  cure  of  venereal 
disease,  these  rules  and  regulations  necessitated  increased 
services  axid  facilities Humxrous  State  operated  clinics 
are  operated  for  this  pitrpose.     Eight  of  these  .located  in 
Chester,  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh  are  en- 
tirely staffed  by  Negroes,     Prom  January  1,  to  June  30, 
1941,  there  were  5,920  new  cases  of  syphilis  loiov/n  to  be 
either  white,  or  colored.     Negroes  cciitributed  62,^9%  of  all 
these  cases  Y.'hich  means  that  they  co.ntributed  to  s^Tphllis  a 
a  rate  of  more  f  ian  thirteen  trmos  their  proportion  . in  the 
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total  population.    They  also  contr ilDutccL  30,75^  of,  all  the 
gonorrhea  cases.  ■    -  '  ■ 

Pron  January  Ij  to  DccenhGr  31,   1941,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  gave  12,290  premarital  serologic  tests.  316 
of  these  v/ere  positive^  73  or  23.1/0  of  the  positive  tests 
v;ere  colored.     During  this  same  period  the  depo.rtnent  gave 
7,303  pre-natal  serologic  tests'  of  this  numher  185  were 
knovm  to  be  positive;  Negroes  contributed  11,89,^  of  the 
total  positive  cases.     From  December,  1940  to  Decem.ber,  1941^ 

the  Departm.ent  gave  73,872  seriologic  tests  to  selective 

(<?) 

service  men.     There  were  1,363  Imown  positive  cases 
Negroes  contributed  31.79^  of  them..     From,  the  beginning  of 
the  Selective  Service  program  thr ough  April  15,  1941,  there 
v;ere  58,982  men  exam.ined  for  s:5nphilis|  3,536  or  6,07/fo  of 
these  m.en  v^ere  colored.     Syphilis  \vas  detected  in  1,470  m.eni 


medical  and  social  problem  which  m.ust  be  attacked  rather 
seriously?-,  .■-      _  , 


According  to  Dr,  J,  Yorushalm.y,  D3_rector,  Division  of 
Statistical  Research,  United  States  Children's  Bureau,  in 
1940  the  Negro  m.aternal  mortality  rate  v/as  nearly  tv/o  and  one- 


624  or  42,44;^  of  them  irere  colored.  ^"^^ 


Eerein  lies  an.  urgent 
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half  tines  that  of  white  women.  NOif^ro  infant  mortality 

v;as  nearly  twice  that  of  whites.  •'  ;.  ,;>  ..;  . 

Dr.  Paul  Dodds,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of ,  Maternal  and 
Child  Healthy  State  Department  of  Health  of  the  Coni-ionwealth 
of  Ponns^rlvania  has  prepared  Table    X       .  for  the  Commission 
on  Negro  and  white  miaternal  death  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
decade  1931-1940  inclusive,      '    '  ■       '  ■■ .  ■  .,:    ■,.  ' 

•     ■  •  TABIE  X 

"MATERNAL  DEATH  BI  PENNSYLVANIA  BY  COLOR:   1931-1940, INCLUSIVE ^ ^ ^ 

™                l??.^  i^J^'l^^'^'^''"  ^^^^  l^-^^^^^^"^  1.?^^  ^^'^^^^   

Color; 

mite  1,0S5     952     359    362  311    7.53    705    534  555    474  7,146 

Colored    83     ,72      57      69  72      77      71      57  58      53  622" 

■It  will  be  noted  that  of  a  total  of  7,146  maternal 
deaths  during  the  previous  decade,  622  or  8,70.'?i  of  them 
.were  Negroes,     Generally  speaking,  there  has  been  an  absolute 
decrease  in  Negro  miaternal  mortality  rates  in  Pennsylvania, 
This  decrease  has  not,  hov/ever,  kept  pace  with  that  of  white 
women.     Taking  4,6fj  as  a  m.ean  annual  percentage  in  the  total 
population,  the  Negro  maternal  mort.'-.lity  rate  was  nearly 
twice  that  of  white  women  in  the  State,  •■  •  '   ■  • 


^-^^  "The  1940  Record  of  Maternal  and  Infant  Mortality",  Re- 
print from  TKi;  CHILD,  Monthly  Bulletin,  Vol=  6,  No.  8, 
February,   1942,  Uc  3.  Departm.ent  of  Le.bor,  P.  196 
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In  rev  ie wing  the  s  ituat  i on ,  Dr ,  Dodds  v;r  it e  s 

"In  1931  there  were  recorded  88  Negro  mternal 
deaths  v.^hlle  in'  1940  there  v/ere  only    53  Negro 
naternal  deaths.     Daring' the  same  period,  hov/- 
ever,  the  v;hite  maternal'  deaths  in  the  State 
have  been  reduced  from  1,065  to  474c     It  is 
clear,  then,  that  although  the  improvement  in 
Negro  m.aternal  deaths  has  been  outstanding  it 
has  not  equaled  the  improvement  found  in  v.'hite 
maternal  deaths."' 

"I  need  not  em-phasizc  to  your  Commission  the 
many  enormous  problomiS  v/hich  confront  any  pro- 
gram-for  better  health  conditions  for  Negroes 
■To    all  of  us  the  interd.ependGnce  cf  health 
and  education  and  financial  status   is  self 
evident.     Each  of  these  is  a    great  problem-^ 
but  I  think  yea  will  agree  that  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  'least,  v/c  can  expect  the  greatest' 
health  gains  to  follow  the  education  of  our 
pe  ople , 

"The  D.nfluonce  of  our  public  schools  in 
health  conditions  of  Negro  and  large  parts  of 
the  v^-hite  population  has. "peen  of  the.  greatest 
value,  but  I  think  we  are  losing  an  opportunity 
by  not  reaching  the  adult  Negro  population 
directly  through  their  churches  first  of  all 
and  their  fraternal  organizations, 

"To  maize  a  health  program,  for  Negroes 
successful  it  is  essential  that  the  basis  cf 
the  program,  be   'V/hat  can  the  Negroes  do  for 
themselves?'  rather  than,  v/hat  can  be  done 
for  the  Negroes?    With  a  proper  educational 
program  over  a  j)eriod  of  years  Negroes  v/ill 
no  doubt,  carry  on  a  health  program  of  their  - 
o^mo"  (1) 


In  realization  of  the  fact  that  . miother s  need  education 
as  well  as  m.edical  services  in  the  bearing  and  rearing  of 
children,  the  C omm'bnwe a  1th ,  v/ith  subsidy    from,  the  Federal 
governm.ent,  operates  over  two  hundred  child  health  and  pre- 
natal clmics  in  fourth  class  districts,   (localities  under 
5,000  population).     The  a3.m  of  these  centers  has  been  de- 
fined by  Dr.  Deeds: 
^'^^     Exliibit  No.  8  ■ 
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"The  purposes  of  child  health  centers  and  '  ■  ;  ■ 

pre-natal  clinics  are  two-foldj  to  educate 
parents  in  better  nethods  of  child  care  and 
maternity  co.rej  to  provide  continj^us  health 
supervision  of  the  children  of  the  cormnunity  . 
fron  birth  to  school  afje , "  ,  '  / 

In  general,  private  child  health  ..and  pre-natal  clinics 
have  followed  this  pattern «     The  Department  is  rendering  good 
soi'vioes,     Hov/ever,  less  than  six  per  cent  of  the  total  Negro 
population  is  located  in  f ourth*class  districts .     Hence,  we 
mu.3t  rely  upon  the  various  child  health  clinics  in  the 
lar'::er'  urban  centers  for  Tlegro  maternal  and  child  care. 
Sc.'.:e dul;";s  vjere  sont  to  each  child  health  center  in  the  State, 
pr  "ate  and  tax>"aided.     It  v/as  found  that  Negro  mothers  con- 
stitute only  6-. I;o  of  the  total  persohs  served.     However,  it  . 
is  diffiC'il'G  to  jud^e  adequacy  or  inadequacy''  from  such  per- 
centages because  rnxmy  hospitals  render  such , services  vi  thout 
any  special  or  separate  administrative  organization  set  apart 
as  maternal  and  child  health  centers.     Nevertheless,  it  is 
safe  to  say ■ '^h-at  Negro  women  receive  maternal  care  at  a  rate 
of  m.ore  than  twice  -thejr  proportion  in  the  total  population. 

Insomuch  as  the  views  of  hospital  officials  given  in 
Section    25  bolow  -  included  pre-natal,  post-nat.al,  and  in- 
fant care,  space  vjill  permit  us  only  to  summarize  these  ■ 
answers,    ; Illegitimacy  was  mentioned  most  often  as  a  problem. 
Complaints  wore  made  about  the  acLministrat icn  of  the  Aid  to 

(1)  •    ■    -  .  .  ■  .  . 
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Dependent  Children  PrO(rrans  and  related  pro"bler:is.     The  r.iajor 
prohlen  regarding  Negro  mothers  center  around  their  socio- 
economic conditions.     Adriitting  many  exceptions  in  both  races, 
Negro  mothers  do  not  begin  their  pre-natal  training  as  early 
as  v/hite  viromen'  having  enrolled  in  a  clinic  they  do  not  attend 
as  regularly  and  do  not  follov/  suggestions  as  v/ell  as  v;hite 
women.     In  addition  to  these  problems,  but  directly  related 
to  them,  is  the  fact  that  Negro  women  do  not  have  sufficient 
funds  v7ith  Y;hich  to  pay  for  the  special  treatment  and  equip- 
ment which,  so  often,,  arc    necessary  for  successful  delivery 
and  infant  care,  •  • 

Dr ,  Dodds  and  his  etaff  made  a  special  study  of  the  out- 
standing problemis  of  Negro  m.others.     His  statement  prepared 
for  the  Comxiission  is  presented  below; 

"5o     As  ccmpo.red  with  white  mothers  and  pre- 
school children,  somie  of  the  special  handi- 
caps of  Negro  mothers  and  pre -school  children 
are  s 

Their  financial  status  is  often  in- 
ferior. 

They  are  often  less  perturbed  b^"  their 
financial  status. 

The 3-  are  less  apt  to  take  their  physical 
condition  serious ly|  notoriously  they 
laugh  when  they  should  be  worried. 

Often  the  reasons  for  preventive  m.easures 
have  not  been  explained  to  them-. 

They  seeh  medical  advice  later  in 
pregnancy  than  do  wh5_te  p.atients» 

They  are  less  apt  to  follov/  the 
physician's  orders  about  v/hen  to 
get  up,  etc. 

They  are  in  great  need  of  education 
along  health  lines. 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 
(c) 
(f) 

(S) 
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(h)  They  seem  to  prefer  v/hite  doctors 
and  nurses  to  Ner;ro  doctors  and 
ntirses,  even  v/hen  the  latter  are 
available. 

(1)  The  nunber  of  lTe3ro  doctors  and 
■  -rmr  s  e  s  .  av a  i  lab  le  in  Pe nn s  y Iv  ani  a 
is  much  too  small.  ^ 


1?  c 


5c     SugCQsted  program  for  im.pr ovem.ent  of 
maternal  care  of  ITegroes; 

1.     Health  education  for  Negro  city 
dv/ellers  t 

(a)  Through  clinics 

(b)  Through  churches 
(  3  )  Throu^'^i  fraternal  • 

or  X  an  i  z  a  t  i  on  s 
(d)  Public  schools 

2«    T:"a3.nin,_::  lar,£;er  numbers  of  Noi;,:ro 
phys  ic  io.ns  and  nur  s e  s  .  "  ( 1 ) 


On  the  whc?.e,  the  statcm.ent  of  Dr.  Dodds  seem  to  m:eet 
the  e.:porience  of  the  field  vjorkers.     However,  the  statement 
rel-.tiTo  to  the  preference     for  v/hite  physicians  and  nurses 
is  only  partially  true.     In  cases  of  ille^jit imacy,  or  ex- 
trcm'e  pot'crty,  a  c oriplicat ion  of  a  social  disease,  or  some 
condition  or  circum.stance  for  v/hich.  a  Negro  v/oman  m.ay  have 
an  occasion  to  be  ashamed,  there  may  rcadil^''  be  an  occasion 
to  prefer  v/hite  physicians  and  nurses.    The  large  number  of 
Negro  physicians  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  does  not 
support  the  statei-ient  of  general  v:hite  preference  =,  Moreover, 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  State  where  Negro  physicians  have  a 
large  number  of  v/hite  patients,  their  Negro  patients  are  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay.     The  more  imfortunate  Negroes  tend  to 
seek  fi'-'i-^e  r V'jat'-iie.a or  treatm.ent  at  a  lov/er  rate  than  that 
of  a  pn^^aLn'  phys  j.o ian.  ■  ... 

(1 ) 

^    '     Exhibit  No.  8 
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The  problems  of  illegit iraacy  and.  the  disproportionately 
large  number  of  recipients  of  aid  to  dependent  children  are 
not  understood  by  the  vast  m.ajorlty  of  hospital  officials^ 
medical  so'cial  workers  included.     These  problems  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  the  Commonwealth  and  in  the  nation  so  long 
as  the  socio-economic  status  of  the. Negro  remains  as  it  is. 
Given  equal  job  opportunities,  there  v/ould.  be  no  need',  pro- 
portionately, for  aid  to  dependent  children  am.ong  Negroes 
than  among  whites »     The  aid  is  given  only  .v;hen  there  is 
economic  dependency. 

By  virtue  of  the  qualifications  for  certain  types  of 
employment,  equal  job  opportunity  would  mean  a  higher  edu- 
cational standard  among  Negroes.     V-ihile  the  mere  possession 
of  education  is  not  identical  v/ith  the  practice  of  health 
habits  or  the  successful  application  of  health  knowledge, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  given  more  education 
and  equal  job  opportunities,  the' same  forces  v/hich  now  work 
to  make  Negro  women  disproportionately  given  to  lack  of 
cooperation,  failure  to  follow  .suggest  ions ,  and  illegitimacy 
would  then  tend  to  reduce-  these-  problems  to  their  status 
among  white  women.     Irrespective  of  race,  illegitimacy  is 
not  a  problem  among  middle  class  people.     The  vast  majority 
of  Negroes  in  Pennsylvania  are  sub-^m.arginal  and  marginal. 
In  no  wa^T-  does  your  Commission  desire  to  give  undue  weight 
to  economic  approaches  to  human  problems  |  however,  when 
econom.ic  problems  are  conditioned  by  race  they  become  a 
major  determining  factor  in  the  solution  of  social  maladjust 
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ment.     In  Pennsylvania,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  all 
Western  civilization,  it  is  those  v/ho  are  economically  and 
socially  more  insec\)jre  who  have  families  larger  than  they 
can  support  and  v/ho  tend  to  become  unmarried  mothers.  This 
generalization  obtains  irrespective  of  race.     Thus,  Negroes 
in  Pennsylvania  are  just  hujnanj  unfortunately,  they  are  not 
super-human. 

D.  Chronics 

Due  to  many  complex  factors,  the  problem  of  chronic 

disease  is  one  of  increasing  importance.     National  studies 

show  that  chronic  diseases  are  increasing.     In  1940,  the 

Visiting  Nurse  Society  of  Philadelphia  found  that  from  1930 

to  1940  its  volume  of  work  with  chronics  had  doubled.  The 

National  Institute  of  Health  of  the  United  States  Public 

Health  Service  estimates  that s 

"More  than  one  person  in  six  in  the  United 
States  have  some  form  of  chronic  disease, 
orthopedic  impairment  or  serious  defect  of 
hearing  or  vision".    ^  ' 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  not  generally  recognized 
because  chronic  diseases  are  associated  with  old  age.  This 
popular  belief  is  considerably  incorrect «     Studies  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  have  shown  that  Q%  of  the  per- 
sons who  suffer  from  chronic  diseases  are  children,  that  one- 
third  of  them  Sire  adults  between  25  and  44  years  of  age,  that 

^■'"^   "National  Health  Survey",   1935-36,  Preliminary  Reports  - 

Sicl-cness  and  Medical  Care  Ser  ics  ^  Bullet  in  No. 6, 1939, P.  12  . 
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another  third  are  loetween  45  and  64^   only  16%  of  them  are 
over  65  years  of  age, 

.  .  ' In  Pennsylvania,  chronic  illness  is  receiving  some 
special  study  from  the  medical' profession.     In  1940,  the 
Middle  Atlantic  District  of  the  Am.erican  Association  qt. 
Medical  Social  Workers  made  a  brief  study  of  chronic  illness 
involving  twenty-four  hospitals  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  It 
was  found  that  811  or  27,8%  of  the  2,905  v/ard  patients  studied 
v;ere  chronics.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  15,"^  of  these 
chronics  were  Negroes.     In  April,  1940  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Society  of  Philadelphia  m.ado  a  study  of  chronic  illness  in 
the  homes  visited  by  the  agency.     Thejr  found  that  chronic 
illness  ranged  between  11/"^  and  12%  of  their  total  case  load. 
In  1939  about  one-fourth  of  their  total  visits  were  made  to 
chronics.     Of  the  414  chronics,  32  or  7.7^  were  colored. 

Because  of  professional  and  lay  conception  or  m.iscon- 
ception  of  chronic  illness,  it  complicates  many  agencies,, 
organizations,  and  institutions.     Many  hospital  and  clinic 
repeaters  are  chronics |  chronics  complicate  the  problem  of 
convalescent  care j  many  unemployables  on  relief  are  chronics | 
many  of  the  inm^ates  of  homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm  are 
chronics  0     A  person  may  have  a  chronic  disease  but  the 
disease  v;ith  reference  to  the  given  person  may  be  either 
acute  or  chronic  o     Thus,  a  di  sease  Itself  may  be  chronic,  but, 
the  patient  may  not  be  a  chronic.     Authorities  classify 
chronics  by  many  different  t^rpesj  the  following  classification 
seems  to  be  fairly  c  omprehens  3.ble  s  first,  there  are  those  who, 
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like  tho  blind  and  deaf  for  which  special  provisions  have 
long  been  made;  second,  there  are  those  who  must  continually 
receive  medical  and  nursing  carej  third,  there  are  those  whose 
disease  has  been  arrested,  or  who  may  have  been  left  permanent 
1/"  disabled,  or  who  have  a  non-progressing  chronic  illness  and 
who  merely  need  custodial  care>     fourth^  there  are  those  who 
have  a  chronic  disease  but  who  are  not  themselves  chronics; 
these  people  continue  to  be  treated' but  _  still,  assume  the  ir 
regular  responsibility.     Although  possibly  not  entirely  ■ 
adequate,  the  first  class  is  provided  for  vvhercas  the  last 
three  types,  especially  among  Negroes  are  cases  for  serious 
consideration.  ,.■  ,        '         '  ' 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  chronic  illness  is  a  rather' 
com.plicated  factor.    However,  it  is  even  more  complicated 
among  Negroes.     Unfortunately,  there  is  no  way  of  properly  ■ 
estimating  the  extent  of  chronic  illness  among  Negroes,  The 
two  studies  referred  to  above,  while  very  valuable,  do  not 
afford  a  true  picture  of  chronics  or  of  chronic,  illness. 
First,  there  are  professional  complications  which  handicap  ' 
one  in  determining  the  magnitude  of  the  pr-oblem.    Even  given 
a  definition  of  chronic  illness,  the  interpretations  thereof 
were  not  uniform  in  application.     Second,  State-aided 
hospitals  are  not  supposed  to  treat  the  chronically'  ill. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  whole j  the  State-aided  hospitals  of  the 
Commonwealth  are  better  equipped  both  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively  to  serve  sti.ch  persons  than  are  other  agencies.' 
The  State  law  in  this  regards  needs  to  be  revised.  Third, 
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facilities  specifically  designod  to  servo  the  chronically 
ill,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  "blind,  deaf,  etc.,  are  ^'^oe- 
. fully  inadequate.     For  I^Jogroes  there  is  an  even  greater  in- 
adequacy.    General  clinics,  no  doubt,  are  getting  their 
share  of  Negro  chronics.    .Negro  homes  for  incurables,  the 
aged  sjid  infirm  are  v^ocfully  inadequate  to  fulfill  their 
obligation  'in  this  regard-.     Hov^^ever,  because  of  the  lack 
of  any  regularity  in  theory  and  pract ice , regarding  chronics, 
many  hospitals  are  treating  certain  types  of  chronics  of 
both  races .      .  -  ■  .     .  "  • 

Since  (1)  chronic  illness  is  somev/hat  related  to  old 
Q-ge ,   (2)  since  both  temporary  and  permanent  unernployability 
involve,  certain  types  of/chronic  illness,  and  since,   (3)  old- 
age  assistaPxCe  is' based  upon,  old  age  and  dependency,  the 
Executive  Director  requested  the  Honorable  HQward  L#  Russell, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  to  prepare 
the  folloY/ing  statement  , especially  for  the  Comrniss ion; 

"Per  cent  of  persons  receiving'  ■ '            •  ?fliite  li^£.?12 

assistance  to  total  persons  '  All- Tripes                3.5  19.5 

of  each  race  in  general -popu- '  -. Old-Age  Assist.     1.0  2.0 

lation;                               ...    ...   ..  Aid  to  Dependent 

Children             1.5  11.3 

.Per  cent  of  persons  receivin.g  General  Assist.     1.1  6.2 

Old-Age  Assistance  to  total       ,  ■  •■  :;: 

.population  aged  65  and  over  '                  ■-    .■  ..     14.1  49,5 

Per  cent  of  General  Assistance    ■■         '  .'• 
cases  containing  one. or  more 

employable  persons  to  total  .         ■.  ■  : 

General  Assistance  cases  44,9  38,2 

Average  number  of  years'  education 

of  adult  assistance  recipients  5.8  5.5 

Per^cent  of  adult  assistance  re-          T^rpes  14.9  20.4 

cipien-cs  ratea  as  competitively  oid-Age  Assist.  3.6  3.5 
em.ployaoles                     ^                  Aid  to  Dependent 

Children  12.9  14,7 

General  Assist.  30.2  31.4 
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Q.^.  ^ ^ ^ ^ ributlon  of  unomploya"ble  as s_i^sjl^nce      c  i^ients 


by  re-ason  for 

imemp lo yab i lit y 

•  Receiving 

'  ■'     •       :.-  • 

Receiving 

Aid  to 

Goner 

al 

Dependent 

Children 

Assistance 

Reason  for  "unomployabilit]^ 

Yi/hlte 

Negro 

Yi/hite 

Negro 

Age 

0,1 

3.1 

■  •  6.7 

8,3 

i\K3cU.t;U.    XXi    Uilci    XlUIUc  ,i 

87,5  ■■: 

,  ,90,6 

24,8 

12,0 

Permanent  physical 

disability 

3.9 

4,0 

34,5 

31.2 

Terri'Dorarv  Dh'rsical 

disability 

5.0  •■■ 

1.8 

20.1 

36.9 

Mental  deficiency  .'. 

.  0.7  : 

.  0,0 

5,6 

2.9 

Lack  of  training 

1.5 

0,2 

4.2 

5.2 

All  other  reasons 

1.2 

0.3 

•  4.1 

2,5 

"Prom  the  r.bove  tabulations  you  will  note  that 
dependenc3r  is  much  higher  among  the  colored  than  '     '  ' 

among  the  v/hites;  that  11,3/^  of  all  colored  per-  ,..  j,. 

sons  in  the  State  o.re  on  the  Aid  to  Dependent 

Children  rolls*  that  approximately  one-half  of 

all  Negroes  aged  65  or  over  are  receiving  Old-  . '  ■" 

Age  Assistance^  and  that  there  is  not  a  great 

deal  of  difference  betv/een  the  races  in  regard 

to  education  and  employability  of  members  on 

the  assistance  rolls.  \'' ■ 

"The  problem  of  dependency,  especially  as  re- 
lated to  the  aged  and  the  children^  is  indeed  , 
much  more  pronounced  among  the  Negroes,  but  I   '. . 
.  would  not  be  inclined  to  look  on  it  as  a  race 
problem.     The  characteristics  of  assistsn  ce  ^--^ f 

'        recipients  of  both  races  are  probably  quite       ..  '  ' 
'similar  and  there  are  in  actual  numbers  con-      -„  ,.  ,:- 
siderablely  more  v.hite  than  colored  recipients 
under  each  of  the  three  assistance  programs."  (1) 

That  4:9,5%  of  the  Negroes  65'  years  of  age  and  over  receive 

old-age  assistance  is  an  indication  of  the  degree  to  which 

aged  Negroes  and  their  responsible  relatives  are  financially 
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able  to  take  care  of  old  age.     Perhaps  the  percentage  v/ould 
be  even  greater  Vi^ere  it  net  for  the  difficulty  which  many 
Negroes  who  vjere  born  in  the  South  have  in  establishing  their 
exact  age.     Also  the  shorter  longevity  of  the  Negro  popu- 
lation is  a  factor  which  tends  to  reduce  the  number  of  Negro 
persons  receiving  old-age  assistance.     Special  attention  should 
also  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  uneraployabilit y  among  Negroes  on 

gener3.1  assistance  on  accomit  of  "temporary  physical  dis- 

pr  op  ort  icnato ly 
ability",  i£/more  than  1,8  times  that  of  whites.  Moreover^ 

the  1940  census  for  the  State  shcv/s  that,  v;hereas ,  only  4,6,^ 
of  the  total  native  white  male  population  fourteen  years  of 
age  and  over  was  "unable  to  v/ork" ,  6,4^  of  the  Negro  males 
of  that  age  grouping  v/ere  "unable  to  w^ork".     Thus,  Negro  males 
were  disabled  1.39  times  native  white,  males  of  the  State. 
?i/hereas  only  3,4/^  of  the  native  white  females  fourteen  years 
of  age  and  over  were  "unable  to  work",  7,2>t  of  the  Negro 
females  were  so  classified.     Hence.  Fennsylvcnia  Negro 
females  were  disabled  2,11  times  m-ore  than  native  white 
females.     Chronics  and  chronic  illness  contributed  con- 
siderably- both  to  the  nux.iber  of  persons  who  were  "unable  to 
work"  in  1940  and  to  those  of  the   1941  rolls  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Assistance  who  were  unemplcy^ed  on  account  of 
"tem.porary  physical  disabilitVo" 

: •  In  the  absence  of  institutional  care  or  any  adequate 
substitute  therefor  or  supplement  thereto,  the  Negro  home 
bears  disproportionately  the  buTden  of  Negro  chronics  and 
chronic  illness.     First,  days  lost  from.  \.'ork,  medical  costs. 
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the  inconvonience  and.  costs  involving  other  members  of  the 
family  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  difficulties  involving 
the  majority  of  those  who  sxiffon?  obi^cnlc  illnoss. Needless  to 
say,  the  typical  Negro  family  is  in  no  v;ay  prepared  to  suffer 
these  losses.     Second,  because  of  restrictions,  exclusions,, 
and  inadequacies,  various  types  of  invalids  or  near  invalids 
must  also  be  cared  for  in  the  home.     G-enerally,  this  means 
that  the  whole  family  schedule  must  be  altered.     Since  at 
least  75/^  of  the  housing  of  Pennsylvania  Negroes'  is  sub- 
standard, it  would  seem  that  the  Negro  homo  is  both 
financially  and  physically  unable  to  handle  the  problem  of 
chronics.     Clearly,  a  state^vide  study  of  chronics  and 
chronic  illness  should  be.mo.de  Djricluding  all  racial  and  in- 
come groups.     On  the  basis  of  such  data,  public  and  private 
agencies  should  formulate  a  joint  program  for  all  t^rpes  of 
chronics  and  chronic  illness.  ■  . 

Vi/hethor  chronics  are  cared  for  in  homes  or  in  institutions 
is  not  a  m.ajor  point  at  the  moment.     Adequacy  of  facilities  is 
the  essential  necessit^^.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  wherever  it 
can  be  done  properly  and  without  too  much  inconvenience,  the 
home  and  the  family  should  assuine  this  responsibility.     It  is 
perhaps  more  economical  and  more  humane,     Ploweverj  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  Negro  home  is  generally  tmprepared  to  accept 
this  responsibility-  due  to  such  factors  as  sub-standard  hous- 
ing, lack  of  finance,  brolren  homes,  and  other  CQnditions, 
In  the  meantime,  the  problem  is  becoming  more  difficult. 
In  regard  to  employable  persons  who  suffer  loss  of  time  on 
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account  of  chronic  illness,  in  the  post-v/ar  period,  some 
type  of  social  security  should  be  worked  out  which  will 
greatly  improve  this  situation.     ijVhatever  its  nature,  to 
be  effective  it  must  include  all. citizens  of  the  low  in- 
come  group  and  must  provide  for  both  m-odical  care  and  loss 
of  i5jj:ie  from  employment. 

E.     Convalescent  Care 
Convalescent  care  is  an  established  m.edical  service. 
Although  estim_ates  of  the  m^agnitude  of  the  need  var^r  con- 
siderably, the  most  reliable  indications  are  that  from  30 
to  40/b  of  the  in-patients  discharged  from  general  hospitals 
need  convalescent  care  in  an  institution  especially  equipped 
for  this  service.     Despite  the  variation  in  the  jud.gment  of 
the  m.agnitude  of  the  problem.,  the  minimum  estimation 
presents  a  serious  problem^  for  the  general  population  of 
the  State.     In  1939,  Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Gardiner  made  a  study 
for  the  Philadelphia  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in  which  it 
was  pointed  out  that  licensed  non-profit  institutions  in  the 
m.etr opolitan  area  of  Philadelphia  had  only  260  bedsj  at 
which  tim.e,  at  least,  1,400  beds  were  needed.     In  January, 
1942,  at  the  request  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  the 
Pennsyl"  ania  Department  cf  Welfare  compiled  a  list  of 
private  nursing  and  convalescent  homies  operated  for  profit 
in  Philadelphia,  Delav/are,  and  Montgomery  Counties  o  There 
were  sixty-nine  such  homes  having  a  licensed  capacity  for 
1,165  persons.     However,  granted  that  the  rates  were  m.odest 
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and  that  the  hones  v/ere  v/ell  equ.ipped,  they  care  for  four 
types  of  persons:    (1)  the  chronically  ill,   (2)  the  aged, 
(3)  the  senile,  and  (4)  convalescents.     Hence,  it  is  very 
probable  that  they  meet  only  a  part  of  the  general  con- 
valescent need.  ■ 

The  needs  of  Negroes  for  conv  ale  scent  facilitie.s.  have 
been  known  to  be  very  serious  for  many  years.     In  1929,  Dr. 
Haven  Emerson, 'in  his  PHILADELPHIA  HOSPITAL  AHD  HEALTH  SURVEY, 
stated: 

"Undoubtedly  the  most  serious  defect  in 
Philadelphia  is  the  absence  of  facilities  for 
Negro  patients.     The  problem  of  convalescent 
care  for  this  group  is  mu.ch  more  serious  than  ■■ 
for  white  patients  because  of  the  poorer  hous- 
ing conditions  under  which  so  mo.ny  Negroes  live, 
the  generally  lower  level  of  family  income,  and 
the  relatively  greater  susceptibility  to  disease. 
It  is  believed,  as  in  the  case  of  hospital  beds 
for  acute  sickness,  that  the  provision  for 
Negro  convalescing  patients  should  be  at  least 
50  per  cent:  in  excess  of  the  num.ber  needed  for 
white  patients  alone."  (1) 

The  1939  study  of  "Convalescent  Care  in  Philadelphia" 
indicated  that  there  ¥/ere  "practically  no  facilities"  for 
Negroes  over  fourteen  years  of  age,   ^"^^     In  general,  there 
is  an  inadequacy  of  convalescent  facilities  for  Negroes  of 
all  ages.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  miany  hospital 
officials  do  not  seem,  to  Imow  of  the  special  difficulties 
facing  Negro  convale scent  s »     Aside  from,  their  lack  of  money 
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G-ardD.ner ,  Elizabeth  Q-reen,  "Convalescent  Care  in  Phila- 
delphia", 1939,  P.  84. 
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to  pay  for  such  services,  there  are  only  a  very  few  licensed 
institutions  v/hich  will  accept  Negro  patients.     One  hundred 
and.  one  hospital  officials  replied  to  the  question:  "Have 
you  found  convalescent  facilities  for  Negro  patients  suf- 
ficient to  meet  their  needs?"    Fifty-seven  replied?  "Yes"; 
tv/enty-three  replied;  "No"  j  and  tv/enty-one  replied  that  they 
did  not  know,    Howbeit,  most  of  those  persons  replying  "Yes", 
or  who  replied  that  the^-  did  not  know  vi/ere  located  in  parts 
of  the  State  in  v/hich  there  are  few  Negroes.    Aside  from 
children's  institutions,  there  are  less  than  EiX-  licensed 
non-profit  institutions  in  the  State  which  actually  have 
any  Negro  convo.le scent  pat5.ents. 

Of  the  sixty-nine  private  convalescent  and.  nursing  homes 
in  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  and  Montgomery  Counties  operating 
for  profit,  only  two  of  tfeien  serve  Negroes »     These  two  Negro 
homes  have  a  capacit37"  for  only  ten  persons.     Although  more 
such  homes  are  needed,  it  is  doubtful  if  an  adequate  number 
of  them,  could  be  operated  v/ithout  some  form,  of  subsidy. 
Regarding  the  ability  of  the  general  population  to  pay  for 
convalescent  services,  Miss  Gardiner  stated? 

"The  com.binod  evidence  from,  the  analysis  of  ' 
■'•  410  patients  and  general  observations  of  the  ' 
•referring  agencies  shows  a  relatively  sm^all 
proportion  of  the  patients  could  pay  even  a 
, ,    small  v/eekly  fee,  such  as  J'pS.OO  to  fj5,00.  The 

general  comments  reveal  a  familiar  series  of 
,.        econom.ic  factors  ujider  'reason  patients  refuse 
'  .  ■  to  go  to  convalescent  home'  namely,   (1)  unable 
_  '  to  pay  fee,   (2)  no  money  for  trip,   (3)  no  money     .  • 
for  family  to  visit  the  institution,   (4)  need 
.   .      to  return  to  work,   (5)  cut  in  relief  budget  if 
■'  ■■'  the  patient  is  out  of  the  home,   (6)  no  suitable 
clothes,"  (1) 

^■^^   Op,  Git.  PP  51  -  32 
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■If  such  a  condition  obtains  among  the  general  popu- 
lation, it  is  .obvious  that  as  a  group,  I-Tegroes  are  unable 
to  pay:  -tor  convalescent  services.     In.  the^  absence  of  adequate 
•institutional  care  or  subsidy  for  private,  nursing  homes,  the 
Uegro  Japme;  must  again  boar  the  burden.     By,  its  very  nature ; 
convalescent  care  will  be  -  generally  reto,rded  in  the  typical 
Negro-occupied,  d^^elling  v/hich.  is  sub-standard  and  is  located 
In  an  unfavorable  neighborhood c     The  obvious  needisare- 
study  and  coordination  of  medical  and  health  facilities  with 

due  regard  :to  the  needs  of  all  citizens.     In  view  of  the  fact 

pre-war 

that  the  most  recoirt/studies  show  that  Philadelphia  hospital 
beds  are  not  sufficiently  cccupiedj>  it  v/ould  seem  that  if 
some. of  these  institutions  should  obtain  sufficient  funds 
therefor,  .they  could  render  a  m.ore  need.ed  service .  as  con- 
vale  scent  hom.eSo     This  is  particularly  true  of  some  of  the 
hospitals  in  the  outlying  districts. 

21.     PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  NURSING  SERVICES  ' 
On  the  whole,  there  is  an  inadequacy  of  public  health 
nursing  services  for  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  State.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Commission  dated  March  18,  1942,  Miss "Alice 
M#  O'Ealloran,  Director  of  the 'State  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
Nursing,  said  that  the  State  employed  a  total  of  208  public 
health  nurses,  of  :whom.  10  v/ere  colored..    These  Negro  mjirses 
serve  in  Alleghenyj,  Blair,.  Dauphin,  .  Delaware ,  and  ^Philadelphia 
Counties.     The  iiriadequacy  C'f  public  health  nurse.-s  does  not  ob- 
tain because  of  too  small  a  percentage  of  State  employed  Negro 
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nurses  for  they  cive  approxinate proportional  to  the  ITegro's 
percentage  in  the  total  population^  neither  doe.s  inadequacy 
obtain  because  the  v/hlte  nurses  restrict  their  services  to 
whites  only,  Tor  they  serve  more  Negroes  than  do  the  Negro 
public  health  nurses.    Even  though  mny  municipalities  cm- 
ploy  public  health  nurses ^  they  too,  even  when  combined  with 
state  nurses,  seen  insufficient  to  meet  the  need.  Consider- 
ing the  num.ber  of  private  nurses,  the  volume  of  v/ork  done  by 
private  nursing  agencies,  the ' inability  of  poor  whites  and 
the  vast  majority  of  Negroes  to  pay  for  those  much  needed 
services,  the  inadequacy  of  T)ublic  health  nurses  of  all 
types  becomes  evident.  ...  •  . .. 

Because  of  the  great  need  for  nursing  services  and 
largely  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  m.unic ipal,  county 
and  state  tax-supported  nursing  services,  private  nurs3n.g 
agencies  have  helped  to  fill  the  need.     Aside  from,  regular 
bedside  nursing,  m.aternity  care;,  pre-natal,  delivery^  post- 
partum, and  new  born,  private  nursing  agencies  render  a-  wide 
range  of  very  useful  services.    Although  no  one  agency  has 
all  of  the  follov/ing  services,  e<ach  agency  reported  two  or 
more  of  them;   (1)  personal  and  family  hygiene,   (2)  nursing 
services  for  crippled  children ,   (3)  school  nursing  and  health 
education  program,   (4)  nm-sing  services  pertaining  to  ccm- 
m-UJiicable  diseases,   (5)  assisting  in  the  program  of  heolth 
centers  and  clinics,   (6)  first  aid  classes,   (7)  promoting 
post  graduate  institutes  for  Negro  physicians  and  nurses, 
and  (3)   social  service „     The  fees  for  these  services  vary 
from  agency  to  agency  and  the  patient  ^s  ability  to  pay. 
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In  a  letter  to  the  Commission  dated  June  23,  1942,  Miss 
Ruth  Hubbard,  General  Director  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Society 
of  Philadelphia  reported  that  5,954  of  the  28,683  patients 
served  in  1941  were  Negroes;  40,004  of  the  189,405  visits  were 
made  to  Negro  patients c     Thus,  Negro  patients  constitute  20,75% 
of  the  total  patient-load  and  21,12%'  of  the  total  number  of 
visits »     Reports  sent  to  the  Commission  from  Coo.tesville - 
Chester,  Delav.'are  County,  Ardmore,  Vfest  Chester,  Springfield, 
Vfe^Tie ,  Harris  burg,  and  Pittsburgh  indicate  that  approximately 
20^  of  the  total  visits  made  by  private  nursing  agencies  were 
made  to  Negro  homes.     This  would  indicate  that  the  Negroes 
received  private  nursing  services  in  excess  of  f --.iir  times' 
their  ratio-  in  the  total  population,  '      '  ■• 

Although  some  complaints  have  been  registered  against 
private  nursing  agencies,   on  the  v^hole,  Negroes  feel  that 
these  organizations  have  very  few  racial  restrict ions »  They 
express  their  appreciation  for  the  fine  v/crk  which  is  being 
done  by  the  private  niirsing  associations  of  the  State. 

22.    WPA  HOUSSPSEPBTG  AIIE  PROJECT 

In  d.is cussing  public  and  private  nursing  services,  and 

simiilar  services  rendered  in  the  home,  the  Commission  m.ust 
late 

include  th^ WPA  Housekeeping  Aide  Project.     In  several  in- 
stances, it  would  seem  that  this  service  has  constituted  the 
sole  aid  given  to  sick  and.  convalescing  persons.  Throughout 
the  State,  Negroes  who  have  received  these  services  have 
praised  them  highly.     In  many  localities,  physicians  and 
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nurses  have  also  praised  them.     Through  the  kindness  of 
Mrs.  Ellen  V.  Schneebeli,  formerly  State  Chief  of  Welfare 
Programs  Section,  WPA,  the  Commission  is . able  to  present  an 
official  explanation  of  the  project  especially  prepared  by 
her  on  March  31,  1942?  ••      ^      .  ■      ■  • 

"The  V/.P.A.  Hcuskeeping  Aide  project  is  a 
logical  development  growing  out  of  an  -argent 
need  of  under-pr ivileged  people  for  assistance, 
together  v/ith  the  necessity  for  providing  v;ork 
for  vjiskilled  v/cmen.     The  services  that  the 
project  undertook  had  "been  given  in  the  past  by 
m.ore  fortunate  relatives  or  friends  or  by  public 
or  private  V/olfare  Agencies.     However,  the  great 
increase  in  unemployment  that  cam.e  with  the  De- 
pression brought  about  a  very  difficult  situation 
and  thousands  of  need3''  fam.ilies  foujid  them.se Ives 
unable  to  secure  assistance  from-  the  usual  source » 
The  project  not  only  gives  em.plo^Tnent  to  needy 
wom.en,  but  gives  relief  in  em.ergency  situations 
to  people  in  their  own  hories  in  a  satisfactory 
and  econom.ical  r^anner .     It  r.lso  demonstrates  to 
the  family  better  m.ethods  of  home  mo.king  and 
helps  them  to  make  the  most  of  their  meager 
' resources , 

"The  project  furnishes  to  the  needy  free  home 
assistance  in  general  housework,       care  of 
children  and  elementary. care  of  the  sick.  This 
work  is  to  be  rendered  only  i^ero  the  homem.rker 
is  totally  or  partially,  incapacitated,  v/here  a 
temporary  eriergenc3'-  m.akes  such  assistance 
necessar^r,  in  motherless  hom.es,  or  where 
assistai  ce  is  needed  because  of  old  age  or 
chronic  illness  regardless  of  age,  sex  or  race. 
We  are  not  perm.itted  to  inquire  into  the  income  ' 
of  the  families  serviced  and  the  services  of 
the  proj_ect  may  be  extended  only  to  families 
certified  as  in  need  by  recognized  Welfare 
Agencies.  V^.P^A^^  Relief^  Old  Age  and  Blind 
Pension  recipients  are  eligible  for  the 
,  •  .  assistance  if  so  determined  by  a  Referral 
Agency. 

"The  Housekeeping  Aide  Program  is  closely 
related  to  the  Program.s  of  Public  Health  and 
■  Welfare  Agencies  and  for  this  reason  m.3.ny  of 
,  our  Referrals  are  from,  these  agencies.  No 
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recipient  cf  the  service  rendered  is  permitted 
to  reinlDLirse  the  Project  for  sa.ne.     The  of- 
ficial sponsor  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is 
the  Department  cf  Public  Assistance  and  they 
provide  materials  and  supplies  necessary  for 
training  activities  and  material  for  uniforms 
for  the  Aides.     The  co-sponsors ,  who  are 
usually  County  or  Municipal  Governments,  pro- 
vide space,  equipr.ent  and  utilities  for  train- 
ing centers,  and  transportation  in  excess  of 
amount  ordinarily  necess-ary. 

"The  House keeping  Aide  Project  has  operated 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  since  June,  1938 
an:l  o.ur:.ng  the  year  1941  employed  an  average 
Ticnthly  nuxiber  cf  2200  aides  and  the  ap- 
ppoir.im.ate  numoer  cf  families  and  number  of 
persons  serviced  during  1941  is  as  fellows j 

No.   of .  .    ,    llo.  of 

Pai:ilios        .         Persons    ,  • 
Serviced  Sei-'.riced 
White  47,576  196,330  • 

Colored       •'  55,972(?)   ...  34,647 

'*The  .personnel  on  our  Centers  is  m.ad3  up  of 
a  uj.iit  3uper  "isor ,  foreri.an,  clerical  help  and 
field  Vi/orirers  and  only  wonen  are  employed:  and 
¥/ith  the  exception,  of  ujiit  supervisors  are 
wom.on  assigned  to  us  by  the  Division  of  Employ- 
ment .  or  persons  certified  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Assistance  as  eligible  for  em.ployiri.ent , 
and  'cherefore  v/om.en  of  all  ages  are  who  are 
physically  able  to  perform,  this  kind  of  work 
are  assigned.     No  discrim.inat ion  is  made  as  to 
race,  age  or  education,  but  all  v/or.en  employed 
on  Hcusekeepinff  Aide  must  'pass  a  physical 
examination."   (1)      .  . 


23.     UNDUE  HANDICAPS  CP  THE  NEGRO  ASDIC AL  PROEESSION 

Since  Negro  professional  persons  serve  a  considerably 
large  part  cf  the  Negro  populat i'T^n,  it  m.ay  be  well  to 
sumxiarize  their  pcdnts  of  v5,ew  v/ith  reference  to  certain  of 
their  difficulties  and  how  they  affect  the  health  status  of 
the  Negro  population.     To  begin  with,  there  are  som.e  tax- 
aided  medical  schools  which  do  not  admit  qualified  Negro  . 
(1) 

Sxliibit  No.  10 
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students.     Secondly,  cf  these  which  do  adnit  Negroes,  the 
niir.iher  o-di:iitted  is  far  helov  the  Negro's  ratio  in  the  total 
population  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  major  factor  in  the 
medical  education  of  the  Negro  population.     Vi/ith  tfiie  ex- 
ception of  one  Negro—staffed  hospital,  qualified  Negro 
young  Vifomen  cannot  enroll  in  m;.rse  training  courses  in  any 
hospital  in  the  State  nor  are  internes  accepted  in  any  except 
Negro  staffed  hospitals.,  '  , 

Thirdly,  and  perhaps  of  mere  importance,  there  are  only 
a  fev  hospitals  in  the  State  v/hich  have  Negro  staff  memhers . 
These  exclusion  and  restrictive  practices  obtain  despite  the 
fact  that  all  of  these  institutions  Lare  tax-free,  many  of  them 
are  tax-aided,  while  others  arc.  entirely  tax-supported.  Negro 
physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  pharmacists,  m.edical  social 
Vi^orkers,  administrators,  etc.,  need  the  experience  afforded 
by  the  hospitals  of  the  State, 

In  addition  to  being  practica.lly  deprived  of  -under- 
graduate medical  education  and  the  experience  which  v;hites 
gain  through  hospital  staff  status,  there  are  fev/er  than  a 
dozen  hospitals  which  permit  Negro  physicians  to  treat  in- 
patients within  their  walls.     As  has  been  mentioned,  the 
State  Department  of  Health  operates  Negro  staffed  clinics  in- 
venereal  diseases  and  tuber  ctilos  is  .     Prom  tine  to  time,  the 
DepartmiOnt  has  also  appointed  Negro  physicians  to  serve  on 
mixed  staffs  treating  tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases. 
Vi/hile  this  record  is  somewhat  better,  so  far  as  clinics  are 

I 

concerned,  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired.     In  conferences 
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vifith  representative  Negro  medical  men  and  v/omen,  it  has  been 
revealed  that  they  feel  these  handicaps  rather  keenly.     In     ,  , 
niimerous  instances,  they  point  out  that  the  s-um  total  of  their 
handicaps,  in  getting  medical  education  and  experience  in  well 
staffed  and  equipped  hospitals,  tends  to  decrease  the  effective- 
ness with  which  they  can  meet  general  competition.  ,   .  , 

For  ohvious  reasons,  your  Honorable  Bodies  and  His  Excel- 
lency are  presented  some  statements  from  leading  members  of  the 
Negro  medical  profession  relative  to  how  they  view  their  most 
serious  professional  .problems .     In  this  regard,  Dr.  Vi/.  Harry 
Barnes  J  an  eminent  Philadelphia  physician  and  Assistant  Secretar 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority^  stated? 

"Difficulty  or  rather  impossibility  in  ob- 
taining positions  on  staffs  of  state-aided 
hospitals,  sanitoriums^  penal  institutions,  etc,"   .  . 

..  Dr.  Harvey  J,  Reynolds  of , Harr isburg ^  one  of  the  most 

outstanding  Negro  dentists  in  the  State  and  a  student  of  ,,, 

medical  problems,  v/rites;  ,. 

"Facilities  of  operating  room,  privilege  of  , 
interneship,  and  of  staff -membership  are  not        ■  "  '  • 
accorded  to  Negro  physicians  and  dentists. 
Nurse  training  is  not  open  to  colored  girls." 

'm 

Dr,  Daniel  A.  V/ilson,  formerly  secretary  of  the  state's 

Negro  Medical  Association,  has' given  mxuch  consideration  to 

these  problems.     He  writes  of  Negro  medical  needs  as  follows? 

"(1)  Representation  on  State,  County  and  '     •      ^  ■  ■  ' 
City  Boards  of  Health. 

"(2)  Admission  to  the  staff  of  any  State      ,,  i., 
or  City  Hospital.  ■  v  : 

-   "(3)  Appointment  to  Staffs  of  all  State  or'  " 
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City  Institutions  (Prisons,  Asyluns, 

Sanitoria,  St-^.te  Hospital  for  Defcrned  Children.) 

"(4)  Free  access  to  all  post  graduate  courses 
offered  by  medical  colleges  in  the  State.  ■ 

"(5)  A  definite  health  education  plan  for  • 
parents". 

Dr.  L.  McEhight,  a  very  capable  Negro  physician  and  a 

iTienber  of  the  staff  of  the  Mercy  Hospital  v^Titesj 

"It  is  a  knovm  fact  that  qualified  Negro 
students  are  excluded  from  attending  white 
medical  schools  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  they  are  either  told  or  advised  to 
attend,  their  own  medical  schools  elsewhere  ,, 

"In  the  second  item,  although  m.any'  of  the 
hospitals  of  the  state  arc  supported  from,  funds 
collected  from-  taxes  of  all  the  citizens,  and 
still  these  sar'.e  citizens   (and  I  am  speaking  of 
Negro  citizens),  are  excluded  from  these  hospitals, 
s.nd  are  not  o.llowed  to  serve  as  interns,  and 
only  on  very  ro.re  occasions  are  they  allowed  to 
becom.e  miombers  of  the  staff. 

"In  the  third  instance,  qualified  Negro 
physicians  are  not  only  prevented  frcm.  ; 
serving  on  the  staffs  of  these  hospitals, 
but  are  net  allov/ed  to  t^ike  any  part,  even 
in  the  treatr^ent  of  their  ov.n  patients  when 
they  are  sent  to  these  hospitals, 

"In  the  fourth  instance,  the  exclusion  of 
dental  mion  is  simiilar  to  that  of  the  Negro 
physician.  ■  ■  '■ 

"Fifth,  these  sam.e  hospitals  v/hich  are 
supported  from,  tax  funds  of  all  of  the 
citizens  do  not  allow  Negro  wcm.en  to  train 
as  nurses .  .  - 

"V/e  all  know  that  the  above  deplorable 
situation  does  not  in  any  way  make  sense. 
These  wom.en  and  men  ¥.ho  .are  willing  to  help 
Am.orica  b^-  training  them.se Ives  to  live  a 
better  l:Lfe  arc  not  allowed  to  train  in  these 
'  institutions  that  they  tliemselves  are  support- 
ing, solely  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  •  •.  : 
r.-  t  :  Negroes,  and  for  no  other  reason. 
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"I  am  wondering  when  America  will  av/aken,   r-?;;;-  ,' 
as  she  cannot  possibly  exist  v»^ith  one'  half       .,v,  ■ 
of  her  people  in  slavery,  and  the  other  half    '  '  : 
free.     The  above  situation  for  our  minority 
group,  is  definitely  enslaving  our  mental      ,  ;  ■■ 
development, 

"The  very  existence  of  our  country  is  ncvv'  . ,  , 
at  stake,  and  I  trust  that  Am.erica  will 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  she  is  going  to  need 
all  Americans  in  order  to  mainta3.n  these 
sane  institutions  from  which  a  portion  of  • 
her  honest  and  patriotic  citizens  are 
barred. "  ;  ;  ■  *' 

nr.  P.  jLee  Terry  of  Reading  states?  ^  -.r 

"This  problem  is  just  one  of  the  many  prob- 
lems affecting  the  Negro  people  in  our  Comi'ion- 
wealth  due,  I  believe  to  a  bi-racial  social 
status  which  separates  m.ost  of  our  pxipulat ion. 

"The  solution  of  this  situation  is  extremely 
difficult  and  complex  under  present  day 
•  standards  of  social  thinking.     Plowever,  much  ... 
v/ill  undoubtedly  happen  under  the  stress  of 
the  present  war  situation  to  ameliorate  con-  , 
d  i  t  i  on  s  s  oiiie  vvh  a  t . 

"In  the  m.eantime,  every  effort  must  be  m.ade 
by  all  of  us  to  obtain  opportunities  for 
qualified.  I-Tegro  professional  people  v/her ever 
posr:!  ible . "  .  ,  ; 

Dr.  P„.  L,  Brodie,  a  ?/ell  known  dentist  of  Chester 

states  s 

"This  situation  is  deplorable,  disgraceful, 
demoralizing  as  v/ell  as  undemocratic  and  un- 
just to  the  Fegro  Citizens  r^f  the  Common- 
wealth cf  Pennsylvania 0 

"It  is  Tiy  sincere  hope  that  you  and  your 
commission  m.ay  be  able  to  influence  a  change 
in  this  situation  v^ithin  the  ver^/  near  future." 

Although  the  entire  Negro  m.cdical  profession  reacts 

unfavorably  to  the  above  sitiiation,  there  are  num.erous  vy 

of  expressing  this  dissatisfaction.     Som.e  Negro  mem.bers 
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the  various  branches  cf  the  medical  profession  believe  that 
they  should  enlist  the  cooperation  of  leading  vjhite  people 
in  an  effort  to  secure  justice j  others  have  little  faith  in 
interracial  cooperation  and  some  positively  oppose  it.  Many 
Negroes  have  become  discouraged  and  merely  express  their  dis- 
approval orally  but  do  not  join  in  ai  y  constructive  movement 
to  im.prove  matters  =     Still  others,  although  abhorring  a  bi- 
racial  S3'stem.,  feel  that  it  affords  theri  their  only  opportunity. 
Finally,  there  are  those  who  translate  their  ideas  into  action 
in  the  m.anner  stated  by  Dr.  W.  C,  Atkinson,  Medical  Director 
of  the  Clement  Atkinson  Memorial  Hospital  of  Coatesville! 

"I  do  not  have  a  hospital  because  I  v/ant 
to,  but  if  I  am.  to  serve  m^y  people  in  hospitals, 
;^t:      then  I  m.ust  have  my  own  at  a  great  personal 

sacrifice  of  funds  needed  for  the  security  of 
■   mxyself  cjid  my  family." 

The  situation  described  above  is  cf  the  utmiost  importance 

in  that  it  contains  the  reactions  C'f  Negroes  throughout  their 

history  in  AmxCricao     It  also  explains  the  establishment, 

maintenance,  and  perpetuation  of  bi-racial  institutions  and 

agencies.     Many  white  philanthropists  who  are  friends  of  the 

Negro,  and  all  lovers  of  democrac^r^  rnay  well  profit  by  the 

a.bove  statements.     It  is  obvious  that  in  the  long  run,  only 

dem.ccratic  and  Christian  principles  vrill  prove  practical. 

Your  Com-T'iission  submits  that  it  is  incunbcnt  upon  the 

leaders  of  both  races  to  undertake  a  just  solution  of  the 

problem_5  herein  involved,  -    ■  ■  " 


•■■   t'''    -24.     NEGRO  STAPHS  D  EOS  PIT  AL3  ^ 
'■  The  above  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  ClerAent  Atkinson  ■Memorial  Hospital  ■  are ,  after 
all,  net  unlike  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  and  mainte 
nance'  of  the  other  t?/o  Negro  staffed  hospitals  of  the  State^ 
the  Douglass,  and  the  Mercy.     A  brief  description  of  the 
services  of  these  tv/o  institutions  will  be  enlightening, 
■■  Mercy  Hospital  and  School  for  Nurses  j  5000  l¥oodland 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Dr.  H,  M,  Mint on,  Director,  has  a  ■ 
total  bed  capacity  of  12b.     During  its  last  fiscal  year, 'it 
served  2,213  in-patients  of  whom  216  v/ore  v;hite.     During  the 
same  period,  its  out-patient  department  served  3,005  new 
patients  v;ho  m.ade  a  total  of  10,344  visits  to  the  various 
clinics  conducted  ^oj  the  hospital.    The  above  services  v/ere 
rendered  by  the  follov/ing  personnel:    ■  -  ■  ■ 


.                             •  ■   .     •  .  ■     "    :  •  No.of 

"TYPE  OP  WORKER  Negro. 

Employees 

Director     '           '             ,      '  i 

Assistant  Director .  ,  ,    ■  1 

Superintendent  of  Nurses  1 

Accountant  1 

Admission  Clerk  ■  ..  .  1. 

Sv/itch  board  operator  1 

Record  Clerk                         ::,  .  .■.      ,  ■      1   ,  : 

Staff  Physicians  50 

Graduate  Nurses   (Registered)  '   '  19 

Undergraduate  Nurses    ;    .  62- 

Dentists  '  5 

Social  Worker                           .  .  -    .  .,  '  ;  ,■•  ■1  :. 

Orderlies  2 

Janitors  7 

Kitchen  Help  7 

Housekeeper  (Hospital)  1 
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■  tirpypQ        Y/orker     (continued)     No,  of 

■      •  Negro 
'  '     ■  '  '  ■  Employees 

Housekeeper  (Nurses  home)  1 

Dietitian  1  ■• 

Clerk  (Out  Patient  Department)  1 
Clerks  (Other)  3  " 

In  addition  to  the  in-patient  and  out-patient  services, 
the  Mercy  has  a  Class    A    school  for  nurses.     As  v/as  in- 
dicated above,  there  v/ere  62  undergraduate  nurses  during 
the  last  fiscal  ^^ear.     The  institution  accepts  between  20 
and  30  nev;  students  annually,'    As  of  this  date,  this  is  the 
only  hospital  in  the  State  in  which  a  Negro  wom.an  nay  receive 
nurse  trainingo     The  Convalescent  Hospital  for  Colored  Women 
is  located  on  the  gro^uncls  of  the  Mercy  Hospital  v/hich  factor 
should  tend  to  m.ake  the  institution's  services  more  complete. 
The  Medical  Director  of  the  Hospital  indicates  that  35;^  of 
its  funds  cone  from^  the  3tate|  30^  from  the  Coirjr.iunity  Fund; 
and  35%  from  other  sources.     Its  buildings  and  equipment 
cost  approximately  f)342,500. 

The  Frederick  Douglass  Men.orial  Hospital,  1530  Lom^bard 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Dr.  P.  D.  Stubbs ,  Medical  Director, 
has  a  total  bed  capacity  of  85,     During  its  last  fiscal  year, 
it  served  880  Negro  in-patients  to  v/hom  it  rendered  14,335 
"days  of  care".       Of  the  880  in-patients,  293  ^vere  free.  The 
persons  served  in  the  out-patient  department  made  14,908 
visits  to  tho  severa.l  clinics  of  the  hospital.-        ■  ;■ 
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The  above  in-patient  and  out-patient  services  cover  a 
wide  range  for  which  the  following  personnel  has  been 
responsible ;  . 


"TYPE  OP  V/ORirER    .  '  '    •  Number 

Director  •  ,  .1 

Superintendent  '  i 

Departmental  Supt.  .1 
Staff  Physicians  ¥1 

Internes  '     •  ■  ■  None 

Qraduate  Nurses  ■  ..  .  17 
Dentists  •  3 

Social  Vi/orkers  '  /-  ■  '  1 

Orderlies  or  Attendaits  4 

Janitors  k  Maintenance  ,  16 

Kitchen  Help  3" 


According  to  a  report  from  its  Medical  Director,  the 
hospital  receives  53^  of  its  income  from  the  State °  10^  from 
contributions,  and  20^  from  "Chest  Department  Grant".  Its 
buildings  and  equipment  cost  approximately  ^^)150,000, 
The  following  statement  of  the  Medical  Director,  Dr.  F.  D, 
Stubbs,  is  excellently  done  in  that  it  not  only  describes 
the  major  problems  of  the  Douglass  Hospital  but  also  of  each 
of  the  three  Negro  staffed  hospitals? 


"SUMMARY  OF  STATUS  OF  DOUGIASS  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

"The  Frederick  Douglass  Memorial  Hospital,  the 
second  oldest  Negro  Hpspital  in  America  suffers 
from  the  same  problems  that  besot  almost  all 
Negro  institutions  dependent  upon  the  public  for 
a  large  proportion  of  their  financial  support. 
Located  centrally,  in  an  easily  accessible,  con- 
gested, largely  slum  neighborhood,  it  serves  an 
important  community  service  but  is  greatly 
lim-ited  by  its  needs.,     These  needs  largely  re- 
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solve  themselves  into  financial  problems  v/hich 
directly  or  indirectly  affect  physical  equip- 
ment and  the  quality  of  all  purchased  services. 
An  adequate  appropriation  from  the  State,  one 
which  would  at  least  compensate  in  full  for  the 
unduly  large  amount  of  free  service  rendered 
due  to  the  economic  .status  of  the  people  it 
serves,  would  make  satisfactory  maintenance  of 
the  institution  possible .     The  percentage  of 
free  medical  service  rendered  exceeds  that  of 
any  institution  receiving  state  aid. 

"The  primary  function  of  the  institution 
next  to  providing  adequate  medical  and  surgical 
care  to  patients  should  be  educational.  The 
training  of  Negro  physicians  and  nurses  in 
modern  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  is 
of  greatest  importance  to  the  maintenance  of 
high  standards  among  the  profession.     It  is  a 
recognized  fact  that  to  become  and  remain  pro- 
ficient in  the  care  of  the  sick,  contact  Vi/ith 
and  work  in  a  satisfact or^r  hospital  is 
essential.     This  trainrlng  is  not  being  pro- 
vided in  white  institutions  for  Negro  pro- 
fessionals and  can  only  be  secured  through 
their  ov/n  hospitals.     The  importance  of  pro-  . 
viding  and  maintaining  this  opportunity  for 
advanced  training  is  a  m.atter  of  importance 
to  every  citizen  interested  in  community 
health,  because  the  general  health  level 
v/ill  remain  in  direct  proportion  to  the  ef- 
ficiency and  proficiency  of  the  professionals 
charged  with  guarding  it, 

"Our  most  urgent  needs  at  present  are  suf- 
ficient funds  to  provide: 

"1.     Adequate  q  uarters  for  t¥i/o  of  the 
largest  clinics  for  syphilis  and  tuberculosis 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  as'v/ell  as  other 
smaller  clinics  of  the  various  services, 

"2.     Money  to  complete  and  equip  a  modern 
nurses  home  so  that  a  school  of  nursing  could 
be  reestablished. 

"3.     Funds  to  improve  the  general  physical 
condition  of  the  hospital  and  to  provide  for 
more  private  and  semi-pr 3.vatc  accommodations, 
as  well  as  necessary  equipm_ent. 
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'"4,     Funds  to  incroasG  the  salaries  of  all;-;.-    ,;'  ; 
employous,  who  are  in  aliiiost  every  instance'',.  ''  '^ 
underpaid.      ■"  ,  .  .■    .■  .  ■  ';'[.'':[,'.'....■' 

"Funds  to  construct  .a.  solarium,  arid  thus  pro-" 
vide  moro^lDods  for  tuberculous .  patients  on;the_ 
present  roof  of  the  building,  -■■ ; 

"The  medical  staff  of  the  institution  is  in  ' 
large  measure  adequate  for  its  present  needs    '  -  .  ' 
and  is  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
securing  special  training  in  their  individual,,, 
specialties.     Several  physicians  have  already 
secured  such  instruction  in  other  institutions,  V 
However,  larger  numbers  of  the  Negro  medical 
profession  should  take  advantage  of  the 
facilitj-GS  v/hich  their  own  institutions  offer*  -  .  . 
for  hospital  training,  since  they  are  effective- 
ly prevented  from  participating  in  the  programs 
of  white  institutions, 

"Recent  reorganiz8.t ion  of  the  staff  of ■  the  ■  ■  ' 
institution  has  resulted  in  the  placing  of  .' 
the  better  trained  men  in  positions  of  '  ; 

authority  and  resulted  in  the  provision  of 
an  unusual  group  of  white  pract icioners  as     .  ;■ 
consultants  who  are  men  of  outstanding  ; 
calibre  and  in  many  instances  attached  to  ::-L 
teaching  institutions,  .  . 

"And  finally,  we  can  conclude  that  there       ■;  '■ 
is  a  very  definite  need  for  the,  Negro  '  . . 

hospital  to  provide  needed  sympathetic  co.re  : 
to  members  of  our  own  racial  group  and  to 
act  as  a  training  center  for  Negroes  in  all  ■ 
branches  of  the  healing  arts.     And  that  our  ' 
principal  problems  constantly  resolve  them-         •■  ;• 
selves  into  matters  of  providing  adequate  ...... 

financial  support  to  continue  .a  very  v/orth-'  ' 
while  and  highly  important  community  service."  .  . 

25.    OUTSTANDEJG  PROBLEMS  OF  l^JEGRO'  PATIENTS  AS  VIEViED  BY  OFFICIAI^ 
OP  H0SPIT4LS,  CLINICS,  AND.  VISITING  NITR.SES '  AGENCIES 

Through  careful  observation,  any  hospital  employee^  may 

understand  mariy:rather '  obvious  difficulties  under  which 

patients  live.     V^ile  we  have  .  consulted  a  Viride  variety  of 

hospital  employees  in  this  regard,  the  statements  herein 
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given  pertaining  to  hospitals  and  clinics  arc  from  either 
medical  social  workers,  superintendents  of  hospitals,  or 
medical  directors «     Field  workers  desired  to  know  v/hat 
hospital  officials  considered  the  m.ost  serious  problems  of 
Negroes  so  far  as  could  be   judged  from  their  hospital  ex- 
periences ond  their  medical  and  social  records.     No  list  o 
problems  were  presented  nor  did  the  field  workers  explain 
the  question.     Each  official  was  asked  to  reply  to  the 
follo¥/ing  questions 

"ViTn.at  are  the  outstand5-.ng  problem.s  of  Negro 
patients?" 

Here  are  tvijenty-six  answers  as  given  by  the  officials 

1.  "Illegitimate  pregnancies  which  arc  often 
repeated.     This  is  m".ich  more  noticeable  than 
among  rhe  white  who  are  principally  Italian 
and  Catholic^  and  have  strong  feelings  about 
family  life," 

2,  "The  Association  maintained  a  Negro  clinic 
at  15th  and  Christian,  at  42nd  and  Wallace 
until  about  7  years  ago,  but  it  was  dis- 
continued as  the  colored  v/omen  did  not 
cooperate  or  come  until  babies  v/ere  sick, 
even  though  the  service  'was  entirely  free. 
The  v7ork  of  the  Association  is  for  well 
babies o" 

3o   "Need  of  greater  parent  education  as  to  the 
importance  of  child  care  by  .agencies  other  than 
the  hospitals," 

4.   "(1)  Most  Negroes  are  clinical  patients.  : 
Are  in  great  m.inority  as  hospital  patients  ■ 
due  to  financial  reasons.     Majority  of 
white  clinic  patients  pay  the  clinic  fee, 
whereas  the  majority  of  Negroes  are  payjjig 
a  sm^aller  fee  or  none  at  all, 

"(2)  There  is  more  venereal  disease." 
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5.  "(1)  Living  conditions  for  Negro  patients 
in  all  the  services  ci-c  more  than  for  the 
average  white  „  ■ 

"(2)  More  -unmarried  mothers,  starting  at 
13  years  of  age,  many  of  v/hom  are  repeaters « 
Many  underage  girls  arc  from  the  South. 

"(3)  More  venereal  disease," 

6,  "(1)  Lack  of  guidance  and  protection  for 
young  girls o 

"(2)  Larger  proportion  of  illegitimatGly 
pregnant  girls, 

"(3)  More  venereal  disease.  ■  ■'  ■  ' 

"(4)  Improper  housing  is  obvious  as  is  lack 
of  recreation. 

"(5)  Poor  economic  atoility  to  support  homes 
v/hich  Negroes  undertake  to  do  at  relatively 
earlier  ages  than  v/hitos.  ... 

"(6)  Convalescent  care  of  all  types,  is  a  ■ 
need. "  '■  •:      ■  '  .  ■  ■ 


7.  "(1)  Housing  is  dreadful.    The  poor  housing 
of  the  neighborhood  is  all  colored,     ,  . 

"(2)  Nutrition  is  a  problem.  \  ' 

"( Superstition  aid  reliance  on  drug,  store 
and  homo  remedies.     •       •        .  ■ 

"(4)  F'c'ocrastinat ion  of  trco^tmont  out  of 
ignorance . 

"(5)  Negro  doctors  practice  poor  medicine 
and  you  can't  rely  on  their  diagnosis. 

"(6)  Convalescent  care  is  a  noticeable 
problem.     Patients  v.'ho  return  to  their- 
original  environment  often  have  relapses. 

"(7)  Long  ra.nge  educational  program  is 
needed." 

8.  "(1)  Most  of  the  colored  children  have  to 
be  free.  (9  out  of  10)  Many  m.ore  v/hite  pay 
the  full  fee. 
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"(2)  Colored  children  and  parents'  are  not- 
cooperative ,  ■  ' 

"(3)  Tuetic  cases  are  very  prevalent. 

"(4)  Skin  diseases  are  also  prevalent.  ■  '  . 

"(5)  Colored  mothers  have  more  children 
than  they  can  care  for.     Need  to  he  taught 
sense  of  responsihility.     Public  Health  De- 
par  tm.ent  ought  to  deal  v/ith  the  prohlem  of 
birth  control. 

"(6)  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  creates  as- 
many  problems  as  it  solves,  needs  closer 
supervision. 

"(7)  Overcrowded  living  conditions. 
Children  see  too  m.uch. 

"(8)  Illegitimate  pregnancy.     Three  colored  - 
children  within  the  past  year  were  between  13 
and  15  years  old, 

"(9)  More  trades  should  be  taught.     Lack  of 
opportunity  cannot  be  blam.ed  entirely  on 
pre  judice . " 

9.   "(1)  The  hospital  always  is  calling  housing 
2.uthorities  to  investigate  conditions  that 
brought  them,  into  the  hospital, 

"(2)  Major  population  in  venereal  clinic 
is  Negro, 

"(3)  Are  more  cooperative  than  v/hites." 

10.   "(1)  Overcrowded  living  conditions.  A 
colored  home  is  never  too  small  to  take  in 
one  more-,  ■ 

"(2)  You  people  ought  to  look  after  the 
recreation  of  young  people.    There  is  no 
center  in  the  comTnunity, 

^'(3)  A,  D.  C.   is  ruinous  to  colored  v/om,en. 
The  colored  people  should  do  something  to  stop 
this.     Relief  has  done  more  to  make  colored 
people  dependent  than  v/hite .      '     .  . 

"(4)  Some  attack  should  be  m.ade  ,  on  the  very 
great  problem,  of  illegit im.acy. 
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"(5)  Every  v/eek  inquiries  comG  about  boys 
who  o.re  at  Huntingdon'  Re  fern  School.     Nearly  • 
all  are  colored." 

11.   "(1)  Living  conditions  and  moral  conditions 
are  terra.blc..    Are  Vi/orsc  than  they  were  tv/enty 
years  ago.     Negroes  are  mostly  alviajs  non-XDayin 

"(2)  Negroes  arc  mostly  alv/a^Tis  non-paying. 

"(3)  The  Negro  problem  is  the  biggest  prob- . 
len  in  Am.erica.  Bigger  than  National  Defense  ^ 
etc.  ,  ■ 

"(4)  The  Negro  wants  to  be  mere  than  equal. 
Won't  work  on  Saturday-  and  Sunday,  although 
plenty  of  white  people  do^  etc, 

"(5)  Negrdes  ought  to  help  t he miS elves.  The 
rich  Negroes  ought  to  do  something  for  their 
race," 


12.  "Very  crowded  and  otherwise  unsatisfactory 
housing  conditions,  ,-. 

"(2)  This  makes  for  poor  moral  conditions, 

"(3)  The  hospital  handles  a  great  deal  of 
illegitimacy  of  which  the  greater  proportion 
is  among  Negro  girls        some,  very  ^young. 
There  is  great  kindliness  and  tolerance  among 
their  families.     The '  standard  just  seems  to 
be  different.  ,.,  "  ■ 

"(4)  There  seem  to  be  som.e  excess  of 
venereal  disease  in  pre-natal  clinic  and 
in  children's  clinic, 

"(5)  Southern  migration  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated with  reference  to  the  ability  of  the 
city  or  State  to  assim.ilate. 

"(6)  Convalescent  care  is  different. 
Colored  people  have  to  be  educated  to  ask 
for  it, 

"(7)  Present  administration  of  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  tends  to  fester  ir-        ■  . 
responsibility  and  laxncss,  morally^  .  •;. 

financially  and  every  other  V/ay. 

''(S)  Big  sister  and  Bi^  Brother  Ass'n.,  '■ 
v/oulcl  help  a  great  deal^"     ■  - 
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1.     "(1)  Some  colored  poople  arc  toe  contentod 
on  relief.     Many  homes  never  had  as  much  money 
as  they  get  on  relief.     Families  often  get 
educated  on  relief. 

"(2)  Mothers  Assistance  needs  investigat ing^ 
particularly  on  the  large  fam-ily  ends. 

"(3)  There  is  absolutely  no  convalescent 
care  for  men  in  the  city  or  vicinity-  or  state, 
as  far  as  they  knov/.     There  is  not  adequate 
care  of  this  sort  for  v/omen.     Seashore  Homes 
more  or  less  serve  the  need  for  children. 

"(4)  NuTsing  home  care  is  also  inadequate 
long  tim.e  chronic  care. 

"(5)  Diabetics  and  others  on  relief  need 
supplen_entary  diet  and  there  should  be  a 
fufid      for  this  purpose.. 

"(6)  Housing  is  a  ver^"  important  problems 

"(7)  Dunnv/oody  should  accept  Negroes  or  a 
home  should  be  established  by  private  enter- 
prise rather  than  by  state  aid.     The  white 
homes  are  all  private  and  there  v;ould 
probably  be  much  comment  on  a  state  home 
for  Negroes. 

"(8)  There  should  be  control  of  soTiiithern 
m.igration  in  order  to  r.ake  for  better  in- 
tegration.    There  should  be  planned  economy 
along  that  line," 

:•  "(1)  Problem  of  illegitimacy  is  very  cut- 
standing  among  school  age  girls  and  older 
wonen  as  v/ell.     The  hospital  has  had  35 
illegitimately  pregnaat  colored  girls  since 
April,  1941.     Only  2  vvhite.     The  problem  has 
increased  in  the  last  year  and  a  half, 

"(2)  The  problem  cases  are  not  from." the 
immediate  neighborhood  v/hich  is  respoctablo 
and  home-ov/ning.     (2100  block  of  H.  13th 
Street  is  a  very  bad  neighborhood.) 

"(3)  Mothers  Assistance  is   'awful'  and  is 
the  main  stem  of  the  problem.     Colored  people 
are  miuch  more  demoralized  by  it  than  v/hite , 
Used  to  be  for  v/idows  but  is  now  an  organi- 
zation for  the  propagation  of  pr ost itutes ,etc . 
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15.   "(1)   In  the  Decticn  behind  Girard  College, 
they  'live'   in  heaps  and  piles        often  tv/o 
fanilies  to  a  floor,  -       ■  ^,    •,  . 


'•'(2)  In  the  Barton  Dispensary  district, 
there  is  an  excessive  amount  of  illegitimate 
pro.-.:iar.Gy  especially  among  teen-age  -gir  ls ,  '  - .'l 
The  toy  offenders  are  under  ago  also. 

"'.''5)  Many  are  on  relief  and  are  free  '^^        '  '■ 
pai/ieniss  ■  or  part -free,  ■ 

'''f4'!  The  hospital  gets  its  loY/er  type  Negro 
in  ma '.e-^-'nity^  Most  are  on  relief ,  unemployed 
or  separated  from  their  husbands ■ 

''(o)  Convalescent  care  is  a  problem,, 

''(6)  There  ought  to  be  some  control  of 
so-n thorn  migration.     We  have  an  overwhelming  ^ 
prpu-lation,  which  it  is  difficult  to  absorb. 

^''{7}  Illegit im.acy  should  be  attacked  through 
P..  T,  A,  3  if  possible  and  the  education  '  of 
children e     The  moral  side  ought  to  be  attacked 
in  churches  and  Suncla^r  Schools,  "■ 

"(8)  There  ought  to  be  more  supervised 
recreaticn,     Miittier  Center  is  not  at  all 
adequate  to  the : problem  of  the  neighborhood. 
Children  have  .nowhere  to  go.     Parents  don't 
encourage  them  to  bring  friends  hom.e,  - 

"(9)  Working  parents  are  a  problem  —  no 
one  hom.e  at  lunch  time  or  in  the  afternoons." 

16,  "(Ij  Most  desperate ' need  is  for  convalescent 
hom.e  for  men  and  boys  over  age  for  the  Seashore 
House.     Women  have  more  facilities  than  men, 

"(2)  Germantcwn  haa  only  a  feii  blocks  of  bad 
housing        AshmeOLd  St,-., 

17,  "(1)  An  excess  of  young  illegit im.ate ly  ■  ' ' 
pregnant;  colored'  girls .  Many  of  these  come  ' 
from  Roosevelt  Jr.  High  School.  Mothers 

help  support  these  children  v/ithcut  any  ,  ,„ 

crit  ic  l.'im,  '  ,         ■  • 

'•(^-)  ■  0'7or cr ovi/ded  room.ing  conditions  con- 
tribuba  to  this  problemi. 
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"(3)  A.  D.  C.  is  more  demoralizing  to  the 
colored,  mother  than  to  the  white, 

"(4)  Sex  education  is  needed  and  seme  sense 
of  responsibility  for  social  conduct, 

"(5)  Germantovvn  has  very  few  recreational 
facilities  and  needs  more,     .  :  ,    ,  , 

''(6)  Convalescent  care  is  an  outstanding      ,  ^ 
proolem^  especially  for  m.en  and  over  age  boys.'' 

18.   "(1)  Overcrowding,  moral  delinquencies,  crim.e 
and  disease  go  together.       ■    '       -  -  ■' 

'■(2)  Housing  is  deplorable  --  many  live  in 
condemned  houses, 

'•(3)  More  illegitimate  pregnancy  amiong 
colored  people        goes  back  to  easy-going  ' 
attitude  toward  sex  and  children. 

State  aid  dem.oralizes  a  certain  group 
of  recipients  vvho  are  the  lowest  economic  and 
m.oral  group  any?/ay,  ^  .    .,  . 

'''(5)  Venereal  disease  runs  higher.     Am.  Asso. 
of  Social  Hygiene  has  com.piled  data  for  the 
country  shov/ing  16-18/^  incidenC'e  for  colored 
and  3,2%  for  whites. 

"(G)  Lodging  houses  are  needed.     Y.W, ,  and 
Y  MC.'Js  are  far  too  expensive, 

"(7)  Convalescent  care  is  sadly  lacking  for 
white  and  colored,  especially  boys  and  men. 

"(3)  Old  ladies'  homes  and  old  men's  homes 
are  less  adequate  than  for  white.  .  . 

"(^)  Colored  people  ought  to  have  nrre  clubs 
working  for  colored  people.     The  better  off 
people  are  not  enough  interested.     They  ought 
to  get  in  touch  vd.th  hospitals  which  are  doing 
a  great  deal  for  colored  people.  Local 
problems  in  a  population  like  Philadelphia's 
ought  to  get  more  attention.     .  \; 

"(10)  Many  southern  migrants  come  with 
s^rphilis,  diabeteu'i  or  chest  conditions  and 
without  money.  .    -  • 
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"(11)  More  settler.ents  and  recreation  centers 
for  adolescents  as  v/ell  as  children.   

"(12)  The  churchec  ought  to  teach  morality. 
Negroes  ought  to  be  educated  out  of  the  idea 
that  indiscriminate  sex  is  all  right. 

"(13)  More  cmplo^Taent  opportunity  is  needed, 

"(14)  Case  work  is  needed  with  more  girls. 
The  existing  agencies  are  overcrowded." 

19.  "(1)  There  is  no  institutional  problem.   '  , 
Health  education  is  becom.ing  easier,  ' ,  \ 

"(2)  Majority  of  came  load  3ii  relief  group 
is  colored.  .      '        ;  . 

"j3)  Large  nuuiiber  of  illegitimately  pregnant 
girls.    Many  of  tb.e  single  girls  o.re  court 
cases  o    These  girls  are  not  a  problem  as  ivhite 
girls  in  this  circimstances  because  their 
families  invariably  accept  then  back  and  help 
them.     Colored  girls  seldom  reject  their  babies 
Many  are  return  cases,  but  many  ncjcrj  after  the 
first  baby, 

"(4)  Lack  of  room  in  the  home  for  decent  livir 
and  entertaining.      Yo\mg  couples  often,  take  a 
room  instead  of  going  to  the  movies. 

"(5)  Lack  of  recreational  facilities. 

"(6)  Drinking  of  'wh5.te  mule »  is  contributory 
to  accident  rate, 

"(7)  Lack  of  convalescent  facilities.  There 
is  no  place  for  men  and. .boys. 

"(3)  Functioning  of  State  aid  is  most  un- 
so.t isfactory  especially  in  relation  to  the 
father  •«"-  deprives  him  of  self  respect  and 
of  responsibility." 

20.  "(1)  Transient  colored  men  live  on  the  dump- 
ing grounds  and  in  shacks.     Finding  sviitable 
housing  and  clothijig  for  these  people  on  their' 
dism.issal  from,  the  hospital,  anc"'.  for  other 
transients  is  a  problem,  " 

"(2)  Greo.ter  incidence  of  ummarried  mothers 
am,ong  the  colored  girls,  but  it  doesn't  seem 
to  create  the  problem  that  it  does  among  whites 
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The  girls  are  usually  of  school  age  cr  just 
above, 

"(3)  Birth  rate  is  out  of  proportion  to 
financial  status. 

"(4)  More  venereal  disease  among  colored 
school  children  and  laxness  in  returning  for 
treatment o 

"(5)  More  gonorrhea  o:rid  syphilis  an  ong  3'Oung 
colored  men. 

"(6)  A  volunteer  donor  agency  for  blood 
transfusions  is  needed. 

"{"7)  Convalescent  care  for  m.ale  colored, 
patients  is  non-existent, 

"(3)  State  aid  to  dependent  children  ought 
to  he  studied  ivith  a  Ylew  to  determining 
■whether  there  are  more  illegitimate  births 
now  tho.n  before  the  T)i'esent  administration. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  tie  the  problem.s 
up  entirely  with  State  aid,  although  it  may 
be  a  predisposing  factor," 

21.  "(1)  Higher  rate  of  venereal  disease  is 
concensus  of  opinion, 

"(2)   Imiprovement  of  living  conditions  is 
their  biggest  need, 

"(3)  The  hosioital  doesn't  have  enough  colored 
pent  lent  s  to  know  their  special  problems. 

22,  "(1)  Illegitimacy  am.ong  young  colored  girls 
has  been  excessive  this  fall, 

"(2)  Tap  roor.s  in  11th  and  Diam.ond  St, 
sections  are  especiallv  bad. 

"(3)  Woodside  Park  needs  closer  supervision. 
Has  been  responsible  for  two  cases  since 
Septen.ber, 

"(4)  The  ^T'oung  people  are  wild  and  defiant. 

"(5)  Placement  of  illegitimate  offspring  is 
not  a  problem., 

"(6)  Convalescent  care  for  colored  people 
is  lacking  especially  for  men. 
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"(7)  Recreo-ticn  and  steering  of  adolescent 
bcjs  and  girls. 

"(8)    'Avi/ful'  rooming  houses. 

"  ( 9 )  S  out  he  r  n  n  i  gr  a  t  i  on  is  a  pr  ob  le  m . 

"(10)  Relief  and  aid  to  dependent  children 
o.re  often  demoralizing  in  both  races." 

23.  "(1)  Poor  housing  and  financial  stress, 

"(2)  The  larger  number  of  colored  children 
who  come  in  are  in  venereal  clinic. 

"(3)  Malnutrition  is  a  problem  in  both 
colored  and  white  groups.     Problems  are  the' 
sam.e  in  all  under-pr ivileged  groups. 

24.  "(1)  ITegroes  are  a  main  factor  at  this 
hospital        are  50,70;"^o     The  problem,  consists 
of  the  attitudes  they  have        that  the  hospita 
is  state  aided  and  they  should  get  ever3^Ghing 
for  nothing.     They  shov/  great  reluctance  to 
pay  and  they  cheat  and  do  every  nasty  thl.ng, 

"(2)  The  community  has  gone  down  to  a  very 
loViT  level.     Many  stabbing  aticl  suicide  cases. 

"(5)   13  and  14  year  old  illegitimate  mothers 
are  frequently  brought  in  by  their  m.others  and 
all  are  very  casual  saying  'Everybody  makes 
mistakes.'     Parents  seem  to  follo\/  rather  than 
guide  their  children, 

"(4)    'Of  course  colored  people's  problem-S 
are  different.    Even  the  ambitious  ar.iong 
them  have  difficulty  in  achieving  satisfactory 
status . ' 

"(5)  Venereal  disease  ru.ns  higher  o. 
good  deal  of  it  is  congenital, 

"  ( 6  )  On  t  he  av  e r  ag  e  t  he  j  tvr  c  imp  o  s  s  ib  1  e  . 
Some  cooperate  beautifully, 

"(7)  More  social  service  and  public  health 
v/ork  among  Negroes  are  needed.     This  calls 
for  armies  of  workers . 

"(8)  Schools  for  colored  social  service 
v/orkers  should  be  esto.blished.  The  girls 
ought  to  be  carefully  chosen. 
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"(9)  Relief  is  very  demoralizing  arxd  leads 
to  cheating.     Closer  supervision  of  relief 
is  a  crying  need. 

"(10)  Employnent  is  needed  in  the  v/orst  way 
to  give  people  self-respect. 

"(11)  Would  like  to  see  colored  people's 
status  iriproved  immeasurably,  hut  would  like 
to  see  them  do  most  of  it  for  themselves, 

"(12)  Relief  ought  to  be  work  relief  and 
not  door-step  relief,     V/e  must  do  something 
mxore  efficient  than  we  are  doing  v/ith  relief, 

"(13)  There  is  also  a  crying  need  for  in- 
struction.    Poor  people  should  Imow  how  to 
buy  thriftily 5  hov/  to  cook  without  waste, 
hov/  to  m.ond  and  clean  and  iron  without 
burning  things  up.     Poorest  people  are  the 
vi/asteful, 

"(14)   It  is  hard  to  get  satisfactory  Negro 
help,  either  skilled  or  unskilled, 

"(15)  Not  nearly  enough  home  life  and  home 
occupations,     k  girl  from  a  thrift home  is  . 
not  as  likely  to  go  astray  as  one  from  a 
careless,  unplanned  background. 

"(16)  Supervised  playgrounds  are  badly  needed, 

"(17)  Convalescent  facilities  are  very  dif- 
ficult for  men,  v/omen  and  children.  Som:e 
av/fully  sick  people  leave  the  hospital  and 
have  no  place  to  convalesce,  '   •  • 

25,  "The  staff  is  devoting  a  series  of  meetings 
to  a  discussion  of  the  Negro.     Motivation  is 
to  understand  the  Negro  better  and  render 
better  service,     C-rew  out  of  current  interest 
in  r.inori-cy  groups,     (Jev/ish  is  to  be  next.)  • 

.       "(1)  Poor  and  crov;ded  housing  and  high  rents 
"■  is  one  of  the  biggest  problems. 

""(2)  The  hospital  has  had  no  m.aternit^r  ser- 
•   vice  for  the  past  7  years,  but  has  had  4  un- 
married n_othors  g^iicological  service  in  the 
past  9  months  0     Three  were  of  school  age , 
This  is  a  higher  proportion  than  for  whites. 
There  is  not  m.uch  doubt  that  on  the  whole 
Negro  m-others  and  the  girls  them.selves  are 
less  disturbed  by  it. 
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"(3)  Acquired  syphilis  anong  young  colored 
girls  cmd  boys  is  cs..  most  disturbing  problorn. 
T  his  is  much  noro  pronounced  among  the 
colored,  people.     It  is  much  more  rare,  for 
instance,  to  get  a  young  Jev/ish  boy  v^ith  . 
syphilis.     The  problem  is  serious  because  '  ' 
it  undermines  the  health  of  the  race  and 
rids  them  of  energy  and  ambition. 

"(4)  Lack  of  recreation,  employment  and' 
poor  housing  make  for  repetitions, 

"(5)  The  o.rmy  and  m.or,e  employment _  seem,  to 
be  redticing  the  amount,  ;  . 

"(6)  Other  problems  are  tlie  same  as, for,, 
other  low  income  groups.  _  ... 

"(7)  Convalescent  facilities  arc  lacking 
for  men  and  limited  for  women.     It  is  also, 
a  difficult  problem  for  children,  colored 
and  white,  after  12  years  of  age.     WPA  ' 
Housekeeping  has  helped  greatly  v/ith 
colored  mothers.     Colored  Vv'om.en  don't  ' 
seemi  to  like  or  accept  convalescent  care 
as  readily  as  vvhite.     They  seem,  anxious  to 
get  hom.e  and  neighbors  and  friends  help  them.. 

"(8)  The  hospital  happens  to  be  in  a  non- 
paying  neighborhood.  v;hich  happens  to  be 
colored.     More  public  mioney  is  needed  for  . 
the  hospital  to  do  its  work, 

26.  "(1)  The  majority  of  colored  patients  are 
free.  Many  are  on  relief,  or,  if  employed, 
say  they  can't  afford  to  pay, 

"(2)  Quite' a  few,  but  still  the  miinority,  .,.■';„. 
fail  to  cooperate  iji  the  matter  of  returning  . 
for  treatment,"  ■  •  ... 

Likewise,  staff  field  workers  desired  to  Imcw  what  v/er 
the  outstanding  problemis  of  v</hite  patients.     The  following 
answers  are  interesting:  ...         .   •  .. 

1,  "Large  fam.ilies  a.nd  precarious  living  among 
-the  foreign  element." 

2,  "A  big  prolpler:  with  all  patients  \/hether 
white  or  colored  is  !-ett3.nr-  glasses,  belts 
and  special  equipm.ent." 
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3,  "Poor  housing  also  obtains  among  many 

•   .  v/hito  people  but  is  a  little  worse  for  the 
colored  population." 

4,  "Problem  of  illegitimacy  is  not  as  great." 

5,  "There  is  not  much  difference  in  housing 

■   between  the  races.     The  white  group  recognizes 
that  promiscuous  sexuality  is  not  accepted, 
whereas,   in  a  larger  element  of  the  colored  it 
is  not  stigmatized." 

6,  "There  is  more  abandonirient  of  illegitimate 
children  among  uhlte  girls  and  a  greater 

•  problem  of  care." 

7,  "Language  diff icLilt ies  with  Italian 
•speaking  population." 

8,  "Italians  try  to  get  out  of  paying, 
Polish  people  are  shrewd  aid  thri.fty  use 
language  difficulty  to  good  advantage," 

9,  "Large  amtount  of  illogitlnate  pregnancy 
among  the  vvhite  people  {very  young  girls). 
The  hospital  rarely  gets  a  colored  patient 
and  has  had  only  one  case  of  illegit im.ate 
pregnancy  in  the  last  ten  years  am-ong  the 
colored  people," 

10,     "Housing  is  a  difficult  problem,  for  all 
races.     Rents  are  increasing  W'ith  no  im- 
provem.ents.     Problems  are  individual  and 
not  race  or  group." 


The  psychological  interpretations  of  such  replies  are 
interesting.     In  general,  hospital  officials  seem  to  know 
the  basic  needs  of  Negroes,     Eowever,   in  many  instances, 
there  are  implied  c^r  expressed  misunderstandings  of  Negro 
problems  a  nd  their  relationship  to  democracy.  Likewise, 
there  are  also  implications  of  race  Drejudice.     Both  types 
of  persons  need  m.uch  help. 

In  65,5%  of  the  cases,  poor  living  conditions  v/ere 
listed  as  the  outstanding  prob-lems  among  Negroes;  53.8^ 
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of  then  felt  that  ille^itinate  pregnancies  constituted  an 
outstanding  problcn;   lilrev^ise ,  53.8/^  of  them  listed  the  need 
for  convalescent  facilities.     38,4^  of  then  said  that  venere 
diseases  "#ere  oiitst3.ndl.ng  problems  and  30.7;^  listed  the  lack 
of  recreational  facilities.     Next  in  order  of  outstanding 
problems  vjere »  the  abuse  of  relief  -  26p9/^j  the  lack  of 
money,  23*0^^5  the  need  of  parent  education,  23»0^;  southern 
migration,  19^2%;  too  much  dependency  on  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  as  a  source  of  income,  15,38;^|and  the  need  of  the 
practice  of  birth  control,  15,38^.     Without  a  doubt,  if  a 
chock  list  of  problems  had  been  presented,  the  percentage 
of  agreement  \;Ould  have  been  very  high  on  all  outstanding 
handicaps  of  Negroes,     However,  ?iac'  such  been  done,  the 
field  workers  v/ould  have  pla^-ed  too  much  the  role  of 
participant-observers.      Nevertheless,  upon  this  wide 
knowledge  of  Negro  problems  on  the  part  of  white  officials 
can  be  based  a  ver^-  fine  interracial  progro.m  for  the  iin- 
provement  of  conditions  among  the  colored  citizens  of  the 
State,  .    i         .  ■ 

Tho  policy-  of  restricting  and  excluding  .Negro  citizens 
fromi  employm.ont  has  produced  m.any  ill  effects  in  all  areas 
of  Negro  .life.     The  reader  will  note  ho\¥  often  this  point 
.has  been  stressed  by  medical  inform.onts.     It  is  obvious  that 
such  unfair  practices  place  an  additional  finoncial  burden 
upon  the  medical  and  health  facilitios  C'f  the  State.  These 
statements  shov/  that  hospital  officials  are  very  m.uch  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Negro  citizens  suffer  m.ore  than  v/hites  from 
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malnutrit ion^   lack  of  guidance  in  all  fields ^  poor  housing, 
improper  clothing,  the  ill-effects  of  self -medication, 
illegitimacy,  social  diseases,  and  related  handicaps.  Direct- 
ly and  indirectly,  insofar  as  excesses  obtain,  racial  dis- 
crimination is  at  the  root  of  ever^r  such  problem.  The 
solution  rests  upon  an  interracial  approach  v/hich  v;ill  en- 
courage Negroes  to  do  their  part  in  minimizing  and  over- 
coming their  difficulties  and  also  which  leads  Vi/hite  citizens 
to  become  more  democratic  in  all  areas  of  life  affecting 
Negroes  o     Thus,  both  races  have  very  im.portant  tasks  to  per- 
form. 

The  ver3^  nature  of  the  work  of  visiting  nurses  is  such 
that  they  make  practical  daily  observations  of  Negro  homes 
and  neighborhoods.     In  term.s  of  variety  and  volume,  their 
experiences  5.n  this  regard  are  unique.     The  various  visiting 
nursoa  •    agencies  were  askedj   "As  compared  v/ith  white  patients, 
what  seems  to  be  the  most  outstanding  social  and  health  problemiS 
of  Negro  patients?"     Prom  Phoenixville  came  the  following 
reply? 

"The  colored  population  of  Phcanixville  is 
■  very  small.     The  maternity  patients  are 
delivered  in  the  hospital. 

"The  outstanding  health  and  social  problem 
as  I  see  it  is  Housing,  and  lack  of  recreational 
facilities. 

"The  majority  of  families  are  on  relief," 

Prom  Morrisville  the  following  statement  was  sentj 

"■'Our  service ,  really  is  rural  and  the  Negro 
population  has  been  small.     Most  of  our  Negro  ■ 
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•familios    have  been  of  the  lov^er  typo  who  are  i 

least  able  to  plan  for  and  help  themselves. 

Most  visits  and  more  service  ha^e  been  needed  - 

by  them  in  proportion  to  low  t^rpe  white 

families .  '  .       ■  '  . 

-  .■  "The'  out stai  ding  problems  seemx  to  be  in-  ■  •■ 

ability  to  earn  sufficient  wages  to  support 
the  large  and  rapidly  increasing  families.     '  ' 
All  of  our  recent  reports  of  syphilitic  , 
patients  have  been  Negro." 

■  The  Visiting  !  Nurse     Association  of  Coatesvillc  re- 
ports ;     .•  -■"  .      -  ■  .  ■• 

■  ■-  "The  health  problems  which  seem  to  be  m.ore 
prominent  among  our  Negro  patients  are  those 
of  venereal  disease  and  tuberculosis.  Their 
standard  of  living  is  lov/er=  They  .  , 

are  more  complacent  Y/ith  reference  to  any 
f ut ur e  s  c  cur  i  t  v .  " 

The    Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Eastern  Delaware 

County,  Lansdovmo,  states  that  the  otitstanding  problems  are; 

"Venereal  disease ' -  crowded  housing  conditions" 

The  official  statement  from  Ambler  is  5 

"The  most  oustanding  health  proble.ms  of  the 
Negro  Race  are  high  rate  -of  tuberculosis  and 
syphilis »     The  m_03t  outstanding  social  problem.       '.  - 
is  poor  and  inadequate  housing,  especially  in 
the  North  Hills  section." 

Prom  Ardmore  comes  the  fcllov/ing  statement; 

"The  greatest  problem  for  our  colored  popu- 
lation is  inadequate  housing  facilities."  '  /• 

These  statements  are  similar  to  those  from  other 

agencies  in  Chester,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg, 

and  other  areas.     Moreover,  they  are  supported  by  interviews 

with  public  health  nurses,  .  All  of  these  evidences  merely 

point,  without  question,  to  the  need  of  the  improvement  in 

the  socio-economic  status  of  the  Negro, 
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26.   .RESTRICTIVE  AND  EXCLUSION  POLICIES  OF  BISURANCE  COMPANIES 

Much  of  the  Negro's  inadequacy  of  health  and  medical 
facilities  and  services  is  duo  to  the  lack  of  funds.  Insurance 
is  the  most  universally  accepted  method  of  covering  health  and 
accident  risks.     Due  to  numerous  complaints  of  Negroes  regard- 
ing their  difficulties  in  obtaining  all  t^pes  of  insurance, 

.  .the  staff  of  the  Comrniscion  made  s  om^e  investigations  in  the 
general  field  and  found  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  although  there 
are  several  examples  of  fairness,  most  insurance  companies 
have  restrictions  regarding  Negroes.     In  the  autom.ohile  field, 
for  example,  several  officials  indicated  that  although  they 
regret  the  fact,  they  must  restrict  and  exclude  Negroes  be- 
cause they  present  a. greater  risk  than  whites.     They  pointed 
out  that  the  prosecuting  attorney,  the   Judge,  and  most  often, 
the  majority  of  the  witnesses  and  the  jury  are  white  and  will 
■  tend  to  turn  in  a  verdict  against  a  Negro  litigant.  This 

■■  factor  unduly  increases  the  costs  of  insuring  Negroes  to  a 
point  which  makes  it  unprofitable.     Three  executives  stated 

•  •  that,  iji  ccnmunities  vi/here  there  was  strong  prejudice  against 
members  of  racial  groups  other  than  Negroes,  they  insured 
only  enough  of  such  persons  as  vvould  enable  their  respective 
companies  to  avoid  affording  specific  proof  of  absolute  ex- 
clusion.    They  cited  these  cases  to  show  that  it  was  not  a 
question  of  color  but  of  community  prejudices  which  determined 
their  actions., 

Negroes  have  pointed  out,  and  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  correctness,  that  many  of  the  very  strong  insurance 
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corapanies  v/hlch  have  ,  Negro  .clients  dislcrimlnate  against  them 
in  the  matter  of  purchasing,  homes.     In  addition  t'lereto,  most 
insurance  companies  are  kncvm  to  abide  by  the  prevailing 
patterns  of  residential  segregation..    Regarding  health  and 
accident  insurance,  many  companies  exclude  Negroes  entire lyi 
others  accept  Negroes  but,  through  various  legal  technicalit ies^ 
discriminate,  against  them  chiefly  in  the  form  of  higher  rates, 
Negro  ph^/sicians  and  dentists,  officials  of  hospitals,  clinics, 
visit in;:r  nurse  agencies,  a  fev/  WPA  supervisors  in  the  House- 
keeping Aide  Project,  and  a  few  white,  physicians  having  Negro 
patients  have  pointed  out  that  many  companies  swindle  Negro- 
patients  both  through  legal  technicalities  and  through  foul 
practices.     Since  the  latter  are  much,  more  difficult  to  detect, 
they  are  by  far  the  more , prevalent .     Although  scores  of  white 
people  of  a  similar  socio-economic  status  are  likewise 
swindled,  Negroes  suffer  more  severely,  .  -,  ■; 

The  following  case  is  representative  of  too  large  a  num- 
ber of  insiirance  companies.     The  person  interviewed  became 
insured  in  Januar^r^  1959.     Hav?lng  read  the  policy,  he  desired 
to  obtain  an  official  re -affirmation  .of  coverage.  Consequent- 
ly, on  February  11,  1939,  ho  wrote  a  letter  to  the  agent  who 
v/as  at  that  tim.o  manager  c^f  the  Philadelphia  office,  and  who 
also  personally  v/rote  the  insurance  for  the  insured,  .  The 
reply  follows s  .         _  .  .... 

"'Thank  you  for  yrur  letter  of  February  11th 
and  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  been  absent 
,.    from  my  office  for  nearly  two  weeks  with  an 
attack  of  grippe,  it  has  remained  on  my  desk 
unanswered.  .  ■         -.      ■  ■  ■ 
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"I  will  endeavor  to  ansv/er  some  of  the 
questions  that  ycu  have  raised  in  reference 
to  a  health  and  accident  policy  with  our 
.    company.  ..  ..    .  ■  ■  -  ■ 

."You  are  fully  covered  twelve  months  a  year    _  ■  .:  -.V 
•   with  your  policy-  in  our  company  regardless  of 

the  fact  that  you  m-ight  v/ork  only  nine  months,    r.  .  . 

■  a  year.     You  are  also  covered  under  our  policy 
rega.rdless  of  the  fact  that  your  salary  v^ill  be 

■  ■■     continued  during  the  period  of  disaioility.  There 
(xro:  no  trick  clauses  in  our  policy  that  it  does 
not  cover  you  through  vacation  period  or  leave 
of  absence  and  it  is  a  full  coverage  24  hours  a 
'    day  and  12  months  a  year  policy  form  and  thiQ 
office,  v/ill  be  m.ore  than  glad  to  service  you 

■  and  assist  you  in  selecting  the  type  of  policy 
for  youi''sclf." 

.     Ea.rl3r  in  May,  1939,  the  Company  requested-  "waivers"  on 
..a  specific  disability  of  the  insured,  who  immediately  complied 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Companyo     In  returning  the  signed-  •■ 
"waivers",,  the  insured,  desiring  to  knov/,  the  status  of  his 
case,  viTTote  another  letter  to  the  manager  of  the  district 
office  on. May  13,  1939.     The  manager  replied?  ' 

" Ac Imc'W lodging  your  letter  of  the  lithe 
With  Vi/aivers  enclosed,  I  am  herev/ith  re- 
--         turning -  one  to  be  attached  to  vour  policy. 

-/■:.        "Regarding  ■  the  Hospitalization  Benefits 

under  your  policy  you  will  find  attached  to  ....... 

the  inside  of  policy  two  Riders,  one'  provid- 
ing for  1st  Day  Coverage  in  the  event  of  injury 
and  the  other  one  providing  for  f4.00  per  da3'- 
should  you  be  confined  to  the  Hospital  for  ■ 
.either  sickness  or  injiVry.  "     '  > 

-v.:     .:.        "If  ycu  do  not  find  these  Riders  attached  to 

the  policy  please  advise  as  you  are  paying    a       .•-  , 
'vr-     quaTter ly  prem-ium-  of  f9.15  -  ^1^7, 50  for  your 

monthly  benefits  of  |100.00  and  il,65  for. the    ,  •.. 

•       r  extra  benefits  of  [;H,00  per  day  for  30  days  if    '  ' ' 

confined  to  the  Hospital,"  _  .  .     .  •    ....  • 


The  policy  -  v/as  kept  in.forc.e,  hence,  there,,  v/as  no     ,  , 
occasion  for  further'  qtiost  ioning  "of  '  the  Company  until  the 
inoured  hccame  ill  on  March  23,  1943  and  was  taken 'to  a 
hospital  on  1/Iaroh  ,24,  1942,.     The  Corapany  v/as  notified  con- 
cerning  his  illness ,  "  For thv/ith,  the  Company  sent  a  postal 
card  from  .its.' Ka in  Office  which,  stated,' that  the  polic.y  of  the 
insured  had  expired  on  Deccnher  1,  19-41  and  ther.efore,  the 
insured  was  not  entitled  to  any.  benefits »     However,,  the  in- 
sured had-  (a)  his  cancelled  check  from  the  hank  as  proof  of 
payment  0.nd  (b)  the  Company's  recdpt  covering  his  j.nsui'ance 
through  the  entire  month  of  March..     Thus,  the  .Main  Office  of 
the  Company  was  in  error.   'Moreover,  on-, March  9,  194S,:  the 
insured  had  paid  his  quarterly  premium  v/hich  kept  his  ;.:  '' 
insu-rance  in  force  until  Jmie  1,  1942,     He  had  (a).,  his    :■•.■:.  •'> 
cancelled  bank  chock  and  (b)  the  Gom.pany's  receipt  as  proof 
thereof.     Hcwbeit,  on  April  2,  1942,  another  quar  tedy 
prem.ium  v/as  sent  to  the  district  office  in  Philade Iphiac 
The  Company'"  returned  a  reciept  v/hich  indicated  that.t^e  in- 
sured was  covore,d  until  June-  1,  :1942 .     Hence ,  the'  insured  had 
paid  twice  fo.r  insurance  covering  the  same  period,/    .'  ' 

In  review,,  up  to'  this  point;,  it  is  evid'ont  that  the 
records  of  the  Company  v/ere  very  poorl^r  kept  \h  ich  is.,. evident 
from  the  fact  that  ni  ,m.ore  than  eighty    days  the  recor45  of 
the  Philadelphia  .Office  had  not.  been  properly  "re  corded  in  the 
Home  Office.     Second,   it  seems  ■'strange  that  the  records  of 
the  Company  were  not  kejpt  in  such  a  manner  as  to  detect  a 
double  pa:;^T.ient  on  a  policy.     In  vievr  of  the  fact  that  all 
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errors  v/ere  in  favor  of  the  Company,  it  v^ould  seem  that  the 
Gompan^-'s  records  v/ere  both  inaccurate  and  questionable. 
Subsequent  facts  v^arrant  such  a  concluaicn. 

On  April  7,  1942^  the  insured  received  the  follov;ing 
letter  from  the  Com.pan'/'s  Claim  Adjuster  in  the  Philadelphia 
Office ;  •..  ,  ■  • 

"Under  date  of  March  26th,  you  v/ore  furnished 
v/ith  a  proof  blank  to  bo  completed  in  detail  by 
ycuTsclf  and  your  attending  physician.  This 
form  should  have  been  returned  to  this  office 
irmediately  but  up  to  date  vie  have  not  been 
favored  with  the  completed  form-. 

"It  is  necessary  in  order  that  we  m-ight  give 
your  case  proper  and  prompt  attention  that  the 
sto.tem-cnt  be  com.pleted  and  returned  to  us. 
Therefore,  your  early  attention  to  this  matter 
is  urgently  requested," 

The  insiiTod  v/as  still  in  the  hospital  critically  ill  and 
it  had  not  been  possible  for  him  or  his  physicians  to  fill 
out  the  form..     Second,  there  v/as  no  urgency  for  this  action 
until  the  period  of  hospitalizatioh  was  over.     However,  the 
form,  was  completed  aid  later  ecnt  to  the  Philadelphia  Office. 
At  this  point,  t]ie  actions  of  the  Company  were  not  clear  of 
suspicion,  for  on  April  13,  1942,  the  insLU^ed  received  the 
following  letter  from,  the  Claim.  Adjuster  in  the  Philadelphia 
Offices  .       .  ■ 

"V/e  aclmowledge  receipt  of  your  report 
form,  and  in  viev7  of  the  inform.ati on  given 
therein  are  approving  your  claixi. 

"As  the  first  seven  days  of  illness  are 
not  covered,  we  are  approving  your  claim  for 
five  days  confining  o.nd  seven  days  non-con- 
fining benefits.     Oi^r  draft  in  the  an  ount  of 
.|)28,32  as  full  pavrient  is  enclosed. 
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"You  also  enclosed  v;ith  your  form,  hospital  -f..i 
bills.     These  bills  are  net  covered  under  the 
terns  of  your  policy  and  therefore  we  are  re-^  . 
turning  then  to  you."  '  ■ 

On  April  15,   1942,  the  insured  v/roto  the  follov/ing 

letter  to  the  Claim  Adjuster: 

"May  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April 
13 bh.     I  an  horcv/ith  returning  the  check  which 
.■  you  sent  because  there  is  some  very  serious 
en- or  regarding  my  insLirance  with  the  Com.pany. 
Recently,  I  have  noted  a  num.ber  of  errors 
relative  to  my  policj'  but  in  this  letter  I   '  ' 
sli'j.ll  confine  myself  to  the- claim  under  con- 
sideration.    Certainly,  the  sum.  of  .s|)28.32  is  ■ 
only  a  fraction  of  the  total  claim  to  be  paid. 

''Perhaps  .it  miay  be  well  for  m.e  to  review  ,m.y 
policy.     First,  I  ai.i  paying  the  sum  of  ^|ii9,15 
quarterly.     Of  this  sum.f;p7.50  pays  for  the  dis- 
ability form.     The  sum  of  ^ijl,65  is  paid  for  two 
typos  of  coverage.     The  onewhi.ch  is  germ.ano 

■  to  this  discussicn  is  th^.t  I  am.  to  receive  the 
suin  of  four  dollars  per  da^r  while  in  the  hcspitcil 

■  and  also  first  day  coverage.     Thus,  the  eleven 
days  in  the  hospital  have  been  covered, 

"I  am.  acting  on  the  assumption-,  that  you  are 
•.  ,   doing 'What  you  understand  to  be  the  Company's'   ;  •  ,' 

policies'  concerning  my  case.     Consequently,  I 
.     appreciate  your  point  of  vievi^  and  again  thank,  .  .  . 
you  for  the- pr om.pt no ss  with  v/hich  you  considor- 
^-  ed  m^y  claim.. 

"Nevertheless,   I  am  returning  the  check  with  . 
the   idea  that  unless  the  errors  referred  to  are 
■,.  .  .    ..corrected,  there  is  nc'thing  for  m.e  tc  do  but  to 
have  miy  lawyer  present  the  case  to  the  Division 
of  Com.plaints^   Insurance  Departm.erit  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pcansylvx  ia,     I  feel  sure  that 
the  Company  v/ill  abide  by  the  suggestions  of  ■ 
the  Division  and  so  will  I  do  so 'gladly." 

To  this  letter,  on  April  17,  19-12,  the  Claim  Adjuster 
replied:  ■   ■  -  .. 

"v/o  wish  to  acknov,  lodge  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  April  15th  in  regard  to  your  accident 
and  health  policy  held  with  this  company. 
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"Oiir  reccrda  rovoal  that  you  carry  policy 
form  *»-  and  that  you  have  one  rider  .  . 

attached  to  it,  -/^    -/f    For  this  you  o.re 

paying  a  preniim  of  §9,15  v/hich  is  the 
correct  prernium  according  to  the  rate  sheet 
and  rates  filed  v/ith  the  Insurance  department, 

"This  policj^  provides  you  v^ith  eightj^-day 
siclmess  coverage  and  first  day  accident        .  . 
coverage  and  there  is  no  hospitalization 
feature  in  the  policy.     Therefore,  your  - 
claim  for  siclmess  benefits  due  to  your'  ' 
recent  pneumonia  Avas  paid  in  accordance  , 
v/ith  the  policy  provisions  of  seven  days 
elim.ination  on  the  sickness  and  the  claim.  ■ 
amounts  to  128,32.  ,  ' 

"According  to  the  inf orm-ation  you  give  in 
your  letter,   I  axi  wondering  just  v/hat  riders 
are  attached  to  your  policy  and  it  v/ould  he 
greo.tly  appreciated  if  y^^^u  would  forv/ard  the 
policy  to  this  office  for  our  inspection  and 
reviev/.     As  scon  a:.;  the  policy  has  served  our 
purpose  Y/e  v/ill  return  it  to  3^ou,     You  nay  use 
this  letter  as  a  receipt  for  the  policy  until 
it  is  returned," 

The  insured,  by  noiv  completely  distrustful  of  the  Company' 
methods  of  doing  business,  did  not  send  the  policy  to  be  ex- 
am.ined,     Hov/ever,  he  replied  on  April  18th  riorely  reviov/ing 
again  his  case  v/ith  the  Company,     In  the  m.eantime,  upon  the 
advioe  of  his  attorney,  the   insured  went  to  Harrisburg  and 
placed  the  documentary  evidence  before  the  Division  of  Com.- 
plaints     of  the  Departm.ent  of  Insurance  of  the  Gomj^ionv/ealth 
of  Penns^'lvania,     Fortunately,  the  late  Mr,  Taggart,  Insurance 
Comjmissicner ,  reviev/ed  the  case.     He  pointed  out  very  clearly 
to  the  insured  that  the  Company  was  in  error  and  liable  on 
every  point  contested  by  the  insured,     Fe  immediately  v/rote 
the  Hom.c  Office  of  the  Gcmipany.     On  May  4,   1942,  the  Chief  Ad- 
juster of  Claim.s  in  the  H^me  Office  replied  to  the  Chief  of 
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the  Division  of  Complaints,  Irxsurance  Department,  Corrmon- 
weclth  of  Ponnsylvania  as  follov/s;      ,  ■■ 

"We  now  have  the  file  of  the  aiocve  case  and 
find  that  the  insured  is  correct  on  at  least 
two  of  the  counts  he  has  brought  to  the  at-  -. 
tent  ion, of  your  Department. 

"1.     The  policy  as  originally  written  should' 
have  included  a  hospital  rider  because  he  has 
been  paying  sufficient  premauii  for  this  pro- 
tection.   This  fact  v/as  not  shown  "bj  our  roccrds| 
hence,  our  Philadelphia  representat 5.vc  did  not 
allow  hospital  indemnity  in  paying  the.  claim. 
Wo  are  instructing  him  to  pay  the  5.nsured  an 
additional  ^4A, 00  to  cover  his  eleven  days' 
hospiitalizat ion  and  to  attach  a  hospital  rider 
to  his  policy,  so  that  ther.G  v/ill  b'e  no  question 
regarding  any  future  claim,  that  may  be  presented. 

"2.     Vfc  do  not  as  yet  have  a  collection  re- 
port from  our  Philadelphia  Office;  hut  if  it 
is  true  that  a  double  paxment  was'  made  in 
March  o.nd  no  refund  has  been  m.a,de ,  the  insured 
v;ill  bo  given  credit  and  receipt  issued  to 
shov/  that  his  policy  is  in  force  to  Se-oteriber 
1st.  •  • 

;  .      "5.     The  am  runt  of  confining  inderuiity 
allowed  was  based  upon  the ' statement 
-originally  submitted  by  the^  attending  ■    •■■      ^   .  .. 
physician  in  which  he  said  that  tl".o  insured 
was  confined  from,  LI  arch  23  to  April  A;  hew-  ■ 
ever,  this  feature  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed vvith  the  insured  and  he  promises  to   ■       ■  ,.  ,  , 
subm.it  a  supplemental  report  from,  the  doctor. 
If  it  is  found  thu.t  he  is  entitled  to  additional,    ...  ^ 
indeinnity,  it  v.' ill  be  paid  promiptly  upon  receipt 
of  this  statei:ient, 

"V/e  are  _  sorry  that  youi"  Doparti-.ient  has  been         ,..  ■, 
put  to  the  inconvenience  of  vrriting  us  about 
:       this  case  and  hope  tbat  it  has  been  disposed  ,  , 
of  to  your  complete  satisfaction." 

On  Kay  6,  1942^  the  insured  rcco5.ved  the  following 

letter  from  the  Claim  Adjuster  of  the  Philadelphia  'Office: 

"Our  home  office  ho.s  had  correspondence 
v/ith  the  Insurance  Department  and  in  view  , 
of  the  facts  in  your  case  thej  advise  m.e  ■  > 
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that  you  are  entitled  to  ^4.00  per  day  while 
■  confined  to  the  hospital  in  accordance  with 
a  rider  which  you  have  been  paying  for  but 
¥/hich  has  never  been  a  part  of  your  policy. 
Therefore,  in  view  of  the  information  we 
have  in  our  file  we  are  approving  11  days 
hospitalization  at  i|4,00  per  day,  five  days 
of  confinement  and  seven  days  of  non-conf  5.n- _ 
ing  benefits  making  a  t  otal  of  f;>72.32.  Out 
draft  in  that  amount  oB  full  paynient  is  en- 
closed. -Jf         w  -'>-  ^''f 

'  "You  undoubtedly  have  our  collection  de- 

partment's letter  of  April  30th  in  regard  to 
the  duplication  of  prem-ium  pa^nncnt  and  that 
letter  indicates  that  the  second  remittance 
received  in  this  office  on  April  4th  in  the 
amount  of  ^.9,15  has  been  applied  to  advance 
premiumiS  paying  your  policy  up  to  September 
1st,  1942.  Vi/e  are  also  enclosing  with  this 
letter  our  official  receipt  showing  the 
premium  payment  up  to  that  date, 

"Trusting  this  is  found  satisfactory,  we 
are  indeed  sorry  for  the  mJ.Gunder standing: 
v^e  have  had  in  3' our  case  but  it  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  our  records  were  no^t  complete »" 

Space  does  not  perr.it  cont D.nuation  of  the  case.  However, 
the  Com-pany  m.ade  four  mistakes  in  its  ovm  behalf.     (1)  It 
stated  that  the  policy  of  the  insured  had  expired,     (2)  Its 
records  indicated  that  the  insured  paid  tT/ice  for  the  same 
period.     (3)  It  urgently  requested  the  insured  to  fill  out  a 
form,  while  the  insured  v;a.s  still  in  the  hospital;  although 
the  form^  appea.red  to  be  of  a  prelim.inary  nature,  it  li/as  used 
as  the  basis  for  the  settlement  of  the  claim.,     (4)   It  de- 
clared that  the  insured  v;as  not  eligible  for  hospitalization 
benefits  on  the  grounds  that  the  pr'om.iui'i  paid  by  the  insured 
was  insufficient  to  cover  hospitalization.     Needless  to  point 
out,  on  all  of  these  scores,  the  Cc-mpany  w^as  forced  to  adxiit 
its  error  but  did  not  do  so  ujitil  the  entire  case  was  reviev/ed 
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by  the  Department  ■  of  Insurance  of  the  Corir-Lonv/ealth  of 
Pennsylvania.     There  is  evidoiLce  of  poor  business  methods, 
bad  faith,  and  efforts  to  sv/indle,.,  ■  '  •  ' 

The  larger  and  better  knovm  insurance  companies  are 
among  the  most  respectable  business  concerns  in  the  nation. 
In  numerous  v/ays ,  they  inakc  a  [\reat  contribution  to  American 
life  and  point  the  v:ay  for  other  business  establishments ,  It 
seem-S  very  strange  that  the  representatives  of  these  concerns., 
do  not  see  to  it  that  insurance  laws  are  properly  revised  and 
so  adxiinistered  as  to'  x^revent  sutch  practices  as  are  referred 
to  above.     Your  Gomj-iission  su,b.mits  that  the  Honorable  Bodies 
may  Vi-ell  review  insurance  legislation  and  practices  in  the 
Commonwealth,  '       /  ■  ■    .         .•  .  , 

Several  group  hospit^'.!  plans  have  been  reviev/ed  by  the 
staff.     On  the  v/hole,  they  are  good,  and  ought  to  gain  m.cre 
support  am^ong  Negroes,     Eowcver,  so  far  as  the  staff  could 
determine,  Wugro  physicians  are  not  allov/ed  to  serve  their 
patients  in  any  of  the  nc^n-Negro  staffed  hospitals  part  ic  j.pat  In 
in  the  several  group  associations.     Should  these  difficulties 
be  reasonably  solved  and  some  otlier      aljustments  r.iade ,  the 
various  hospital  plans  v-ould  be  ;:iuch  m.ore  satisfactory.  How- 
be  it,  Negroes  miust,  in  scanc  way,  prepare  to  share  a  greater 
part  of  the  cost  of  their  own  m-odical  care,     Negro  leader- 
ship must  exert  itself  more  vigorously  in  this  regard.  Upon 
v/hite  and  Negro  leadership  rests  the  responsibility  of  re- 
moving unnecessary  barriers  which  tend  to  prevent  Negroes 
from  paying  a  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  tlieir  medical  care. 
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"  ■  ■    '  ■:  ■  ^- .  f  ■    27  «    NUTR  IT  I ONAL  EE?  IC  lENC  IE 3 

;..      -  In  Philadolphia,  the  Cornrnlssion  requested  a  group  cf 
Negro  ..educators  to  compile  a  list  of  the  major  problens  of 
Negroes.  ■  Vifithout  conferring  with  each  other,  it  is  significant 
to  note  that ■  nutr3.tional  difficulties  ranked  high  on  each  list. 
Later,  in  Chester,  Harrisburg,  and  Steolton,  the  sane  question 
was  asked  teachers  and  social  workers.    They,  too,  listed 
nutritional  problems  as  being  one  of  the  chief  handicaps. 
On  Monday,  October  19,   1942,  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  reported  that  in  spite  of  the  declining 
school  attendance  and  free  school  lunch  for  the  underprivileged 
from  June,  1932  to  Juno,  1942  there  had  beon  an  increase  in 
the  number',  of  children  suffering  from  malnutrition.  Even, 
though  it  is  generally  cstim.ated  by  authorities  that  at  least 
30  to  35fo  of  the  total  population  a;-ffors  from  some  form,  cf 
malnutrition,  it  is  beli-eved  by  experts,  that  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  Negroes  suffer  from  mialnutr  it  ion .  Teachers 
have  indicated  that  in  addition  to  physical  defects  attributable 
to  m-alnutrition,  the  restlessness  of  many    Negro,  children, 
their  easy  exhaustion,  list  lessness ,  and  their  ..inability  to 
give  attention  are  often  due  to  nutritional  prcblem.S'.  •  A 
sam.ple  study  -of  age -v/e ight -he ight  tables  'indicated  both  the 
underv/e ight ,..  and  underheight  of  the  topical  Negro  chlld.v' 
Despite  the,  difficulties  involved  in  the  accuracy  .of  such 
studies,  the  .indications  of  mo.lnutr  it  ion  are  evident-.  Al- 
though it  is  obvious  that  other  factors  enter  into  the  above 
conditions,  nutritional  Inadequacies  are  also  present.  More- 
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over,  talks  v/ith  ch5.1dren  thonselves  and  observations  of 
their  diets  fiirther  confirm  the  fact  of  serious  nutritional 


problems  amiong  Negro  children.     Being  undernourished,  ill- 
clothed,  ill-housed,  and  getting  too  little  sleep,  separate- 
ly and  com.bined,  contribute  to  general  m,crbidity. 

In  realization  of  the  nutritional  difficulties  of 
thousands  of  children  of  both  races,  municipal,  comity,  state 
and  federal  agencies  in  cooperation  v;ith  private  clubs, 
societies,  agencies,  etc.,  have  established  the  School  Lunch- 
Program,  of  Pennsylvania.     A  brief  description  and  report  of 
it  involving  all  school  children  in  the  State  v/ho  suffer  from 
malnutrition  ?ias  been  prepared  for  the  Gorumission  by  Mrs, 
Ellen  V.  Schneebeli,  form.er  State  Chief  of  the  Welfare  Programs 
Section,  WAt  -  •  ' 

"The  School  Lunch  Program:  was  made  available 
to  the  public  and  parochial  schools  in  the 
latter  part  of  1936  on  a  Gounty-v/ide  basis,  .. 


"The  School  Lunch  Program  of  Pennsylvania 
■was  sponsored  in  1940  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,    Each  uJiit  •  is  co-.  ■ 
sponsored  by  a  civic  group  such  as  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  Mothers'  Glubs,  School  ... 
Board,  Kiv/anis  Club,  Lions  Club,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Y/ars,  Amx)rican  Legion  and  various  . 
Chjorch  societies, 

■  "The  purpose  of  the  Program  is  to  prepare 
and  serve  school  lunches  to  be  furnished  vi/ith- 
out  cost  to  needy  or  undernourished  children 
in  the  public  schools  throughout  Pennsylvania  : 
or  in  the  parochial  schools  to  those  needy  or 
undernourished,  children,  v.'ho  do  not  paj  tuitiono 
The  ¥;ork  also  includes  the  operation  of  gardens 
and  the  canning  of  garden,  donated  or  surplus  .. 
foodstuffs  for  use ' oh  the  school  lunches  or 
for  free  distr3-but  ion  to,  the  .  needy,  ...r.  , 
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■  •"In  order  that  the  needy  children  may  oe  ■'■ 
served  with cut  social  stigna,  and  that  the 
program  may  reach  other  children  suffering 
from  malnutrition,  but  whose  ;paronts  could 
make  a  contribution,  the  co-sponsors  establish 
a  cor.¥;ion  food  fun.d  Vviiich  is  used  to  supply  the 
necessary  fresh  vegetables,  m-ilk,  m.ca.ts,  etc., 
to  be  co-mingled  with  the  surplus  foods  m.ade 
available  to  the  schools  through  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Assistance .-^  • 

"Since  .Federal  funds  arc  limited  to  pa^mient 
for  supervision  and  labor,  local  school  boards 
or  civic  groups  assume  the  financial  responsi- 
bilit^r  for  food,  other  material  costs,  and 
equ.ipment  for  the  units  of  the  ;Dr eject  opcratin 
un.der  their  jurisdiction.     The  labor  personnel 
is  certified  from  the  relief  rolls  to  ¥/PA  for 
employment.     There  is  no  discrim-inat ion  in  the 
placen_ent  of  labor  on  this  work  -  either  by 
race,  creed  or  color. 

"Daring  the  sumxier  of  1941  there  were  53 
school  Lunch  Co.nning  units  operating  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,     The  purpose  of 
this  activity  was  to  can  <and  preserve  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  be  used  on  the  School  Lunch 
Program  during  the  winter  months.     This  pro- 
gram has  boon  a  great  asset  to  the  feeding 
program.;  adding  greater  variety  and  enabling 
the  schools  to  serve  more  balanced  lunches  to 
the  children.     The  co-sponsors  in  most  in- 
stances, planted  and  cultivated  gardens 
especially  for  the  canning  program.     The  Sur- 
plus Marketing  Adm-inistration  also  supplied 
vegetables  to  the  units  at  various  tiries. 
The  total  amount  of  food  preserved  and  can- 
ned is  as  follows;  ,  • 

21,117  quarts  of .fruits 
20,876  quarts  of  vegetables 

"During  the  School  Lunch  Prograwx  served  a 
total  of ^3, 577, 584  lunches  of  which  3,485,151 
were  served  to  white  children |  81,971  to 
Negroes  J  and  1,309  to  children  of  other  races. 
We  do  not  make  a  breo.kdov/n  according  to  the 
sex  or  age  of  the  recipients.     However,  we  ■ 
might  add  that  our  Program  carried  through 
from  Kindergartens  to  High  Schools."  (^5 
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Thi3  problcri  is  also  rather  sorious  ampng  Negro  adults. 
Since  approximately  one-half  of  the  Negro  population  has 
existed  on  seme  form  of ■  pn.hlic  or  private  charity  during  the 
past  decade,  the  undornour ishnent  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  adult  Negro  citizens  of  the  State  is  to  be  expected;for 
it  is  accepted  am.ong  experts  that„the  Publ3,c  Assistance 
allowances  for  food  have  alv^ays  ;boen  inadequate  for  suf- 
ficient nour  isliricnt  c     For  somo  iinlinc\»n  reason,  Negro  relief 
clients  in  the  State  have  never  taken  full  .advai  t age  of  the 
food  stamp  plan.     To  this  j   one  must  add  that  only  a  sr.all 
percentage  of  employed  Negroes  were  able  to  purchase  food 
suitable  for  their  specific  individual  needs  unless  they 
denied  themselves  of  some,  other  necessities.    Vihen  viewed 
in  the  light  of  sub-standard  housing  and  inadequate  clothing 
the  accumulative  effect  of  m.alnutr ition  becom.cs  even  more 
distressing.  ■  ■, 

28 .      THE'  ADVI^RSE  EFFECT  CF .  TiiE  ■  S OG  lO-EC  ONOMIC  ENV IR  ONMBNT 
■        :  ■  m    NEGRO  HEALTH.    •   ■    ^  ... 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  because  of  excessively  low 
income,  and  residential  segrogo.ticn  with  its  consequent 
artificial  housing  scarcity,  Negroes  are  forced  to  occupy 
the  more  blighted  and  deteriorated  areas  and  the  more  sub- 
standard.- dwellings  of  any  neigliborh/opd  in  which  they  live. 
As  cor^pared  with  otl^er  neighborhoods,  the  typical  Negro 
neighborhood  constitutes  a  greater  fire  hazardj  it  is  in- 
adequately policed';   it  is  mioro  noisy,  the  streots  are 
dirtier;  the  garbage  rem.oval  system,  is  poorer;  and  the.; 
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sev/erage  facilities  are  less  adequate.     Although  the 
Sanitation  problen  has  many  ranif  icaticns ,  the  most  ccn-nion 
difficulty  is  the  use  of  one  toilot  by  several  families » 
Vi/hile  nany  citizens  of  all  races  suffer  from  thsis  health 
hazard,  it  is  disproportionately  frequert  among  Negro 
citizens,     Vi/hcrever  these  conditions  prevail,  thoy  increase 
norbidity  and  mortality  rates.     The  t^^ical  Negro  neighbor- 
hood has  more  polluted  air  per  unit  volume  than  other  neighbor- 
hoods.    Moreover,  there  is  an  inadequacy  of  recreational 
facilities  in  the  typical  Negro  neighborhoods.     In  num.ercus 
instances  throughout  the  State,  staff  investigations  have 
shown  that,  in  mixed  neighborhoods,  Negroes  did  not  have 
access  to  all  of  the  rocrcational  facilities  available « 

Next  to  the  lack  of  sanitary  conditions,  cvcrcr ov/ding 
or  congestion  is  the  most  serious  problem,  of  blighted  and 
slum  areas.     V/ith  reference  to  congestion,  Mr,  J.  M. 
Dalluville,  Sanitary  Engineer  of  the  United  States  Health 
Service,  states ; 

"Congested  dwellings  create  a  maximum  op- 
portunity:^ for  the  spread  of  disease.  It 
follov7s,  therefore,  that  if  the  lack  of 
sanitary'-  facilities  is  one  of  the  primary 
causes  of  disease,  then  overcrcwding  is  the 
vehicle  by  which  it  is  spread.     This  is 
particularly  true  of  contagious  diseases  and 
especially  the  diseases  of  childhood.  Over- 
crowding perr.its  numerous  contacts  to  be  made 
with  infected  persons,  and  these  contacts 
conduce  to  increase  the  incidence  of  disease, 
which  m^ay  often  reach  epidcm.ic  proportions. 
The  influence  of  overcrowding  on  the  spread  of 
such  infectious  diseases  as  mea.sles,  i/hooping 
cough,  tuberculosis,  cerebrospinal  fever,  and 
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sir.iilar  discascb,  cannot  bo  ovojx.st inatod. "  ^"^^ 
To  this  liot  of  cor.munioc.ble  diseases  which  spread  very 
rapidly  in  slTii;.i,and  blighted  ^.U''oas,  xjo  must  add  the  conr.ion 
cold,   sore  throat,  bronchitis,  influenza,  pneumonia,  chicken 
pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  niynps .     Thus,  while  individual  rub- 
standard  d.Vvo lling;.-]  const itu.tc  health  hazards,  deteriorated 
and  slun  areas  constitute  a  far  more  dangerous  hazard  in  that 

congested  areas  are  very  conducive  to  the  spread  of  con-  ■ 
nunicablc  diseases »   .  ■  ■■  ^     .  ■. 

As  cor.iparec.  v/ith  other  citizens,  Hegr o-occupled  dwellings 
are  not  in  physical  condition^.  .They  are  old,  damp,  either 

difficult  or  expencive  to  heat,  poorly  lighted,  poorly  ventilat 
ed;,       overcrowded,   inadteouatc ly  serviced  with  bathing  and. 
t  o i le  t  f a c  i 1 it  ie  s  j  and  are  b o 1 ow  s  t  an  dar  d  ±a  the  quant  it  y 
and  quality  of  modern  conveniences.     On  the  whole,  for  vari^->us 
reasons,  nearly  three -f  curt 'is  of  all  Negro-occupied  dv/ellings 
in  the  State  are  siib-stand.ard|  on  the  contrary,  loss  than  one- 
half  of  the  v/hlte-occupied  dv/ellings  can  bo  so  classified. 

In  1925,  the  United  States  Childrens '  Bureau  made  a 
study  of  25,000  bii'ths  in  eight  c5.tios  in  an  offc>rt  to  cle- 
t  or  nine  the  relationship  bot^/een  infant  mortality  and  housing. 
The  stud.y  shows  that  in  homos  which  averaged  less  than  one 
person  per  rcc:;i,  the  Infant    mortality  ro:te  was  52.0  per 
1,000  births,  and  in  hemes  averaging  two  or  nore  persons  per 

^^^^   "Somo  Factors  T.hich  Affect  the  Relationship  Bctv/een 
Housing  and  Health/'',  Reprint  Ho.  1840  from  Public 
Health  F?eport;j,  ?.   5o  '  i 
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room,  the  rate  v^as  135,7  per  1,000  births.-    It  is  evident 
that  this  latter  flcrujrc  represents  overcrcY/ding.     Such  a 
study  merely  indicates  that  irrespective  of  race,  had  housing, 
taking  due  account  of  related  factors,  contribu.tes  consideraoly 
to  a  high  rate  of  infant  mortality.     It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  approximsltely  three-fourths  of  Negro-occupied  dv/ellings 
in  Pennsylvania  are  sub-standard.     Thus,  as  we  nay  expect, 
the  Negro    has  a  higher  infant  mortality  rate  than  other 
citizens .  .  ■  '  , 

Given  the  high  infant  mortality  rates  of  congested 
areas  and  granted  that  riany  children  live  through  babyhood 
in  congested  and  over cr evaded  areas,  what  are  their  chances 
of  longevity?     In  1929-31,  a  study  v/as  mxade  in  Cincinnati 
of  measles,  v/hooping  cough,  diptheria,  and  scarlet  fever  as 
found  in  four  groups  of  hom-es  which  ranged  from  slums  (G-roup 
X)  to  the  best  t^xpes  of  hom.es   (Group  IV),     The  m.ean  annual 
m.ortality  rates  of  the  four  groups  were  as  folloY/s: 

Group  I  :  127  per  100,000  population 

■    '  ■               Group  II  :  63  per  100,000  population 

Group  III  :  40  per  100,000  population 

Group  IV  %  29  per  100,000  population 

Taking  due  account  of  tlie  fact  that  socio-oconomiic 
status  is  involved  in  the  above  results ^  congested  and  over- 
crowded areas  acco-'jn.t  considerably  fcr  the  excess  death  rates 
betv/een  slum  dwell.erB    and  residents  of  the  best  housed  areas. 

Children  «vho  live  in  slums  and  blighted  areas  are  Imom 
to  suffer  from  rickets  m.ore  than  children  who  dwell  in  better 
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housed,  areas,     Yfnile  nalnut.ritiqn  is  op.e  ,of  the  najor  causes 
of  rickets,  the  lack  of  sunlight  Iz  another  very  ii'iportarit 
fact  or,     Sluris  and  blighted  areas  are  Imcvm  for  their  in-  '■' 
o.dequacy  of  sunlight  j  slum  no  ighborhoods  are  almost     in-  ■■ 
variably  inadequately  supplied  with.,  sunny  o.nd  .  safe  play  '•■ 
areas.     In  Cleveland,  from  1928-1951,.,  it,  v.^as.  found  that  the 
death  rate  for  one  of  its  slur.i.  areas  was.  five  tines  that  of'' 
the  rest  of  the  catj.     In  Detroit,  a  survey  conducted  frori 
1930  to  1932  showed  that  the  death  rate  for  one  of  its  slur,i 
o.reas  \/as  noro  than  si;;  tines  that  of  the  -eity  as  a  whole.'  •' 

A  survey  was  rade  in  Gii,icinnati  frcn  1929-1931  in  which 
it  was  found  that  vdiite  dcat^'S  fron  pneuiaonia 'was  160.5  per  ■ 
100,000  population  while  the  rate  for  the  rest  of  the  city's 
white  populaticai  was  50.3.     For  TTegroes  who  Inhabited  -this'  '  ■  ' 
sane  sluri  area,  tlie  deo.th  rate  fron  pncunonla-  was  293.5  per 
100,000  population,  whereas  the .Negro  rate  for  the  rest  of  ■ 
the  city  was  168,6.       In  the  sane  s1u3.ti  district,  the  white 
death  rate  from  all  causes  v-^as  16,23  per  ,1,000  population 
as  com.pared  WDith  a  rate  of  10,75  per  1,000  population  for 
the  rest  of  the  city,.    K''.;groos  of  this  sane  clrn  area  had 
a  death  rate  of  23.45  per.  1,000  population  as  co3;ipared  v,'ith 
16,83  per  1,000  population  for  the  rest  of  the  city.:  Similar 
instances  can  b^  cited  all  over  the .  nat ion,,  Pennsylvania 
cities  included.  r-      .     .  ■ 

It  is  ratlier  si^:.nif icant  that  :.,hen  staff  field  T/orkers 
asked  hospital  officials  v/hat  were  the  most  outs tm  din'-S'  '''  ■ 
problems  of  hogrocs,,  55,3^3  of  them  stater]  that  poor  living 
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conditions  vvcre  nost  c-ut standing.     30,7^  of  then  said  that 
recreation  v;as  an  outstanding  health  problcn.  Sub-stai.dard 
housing  is  one  of  the  chief  contributing  factors  to  the  ex- 
cessive  raorbidity  and  mortality/-  rates  of  Negroes .  Neverthe- 
less, 53^8/0  of  the  hospital  officials  stated  that  convalesceuLt 
facilities  constituted  an  outstanding  need  among  Negroes. 
This  condition  grcatl^T"  retards  both  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  nost  diseases  anong  Negroes.     Largely  because  of  the  lack 
of  finance  and  partly  due  to  race  prejudice,  so  far  as  such 
can  be  generalized  from  hospital  statistics,,  Negroes  are  • 
released  fron  hospitals  sooner  than  v/hitos.    Too  often,  the 
hone  conditions  of  Negroes  v/ho  are  released  fron  hospitals 
cause  then  to  cither  defer  considerably  the  tine  when  they  ^ 
can  return  to  nornal  v/orh  or  positii^ely  contrj.bute  to  their 
recurring  morbidity.  ..... 

It  has  boon  observed  that  the  Negroes  unemployment  rate 
has  been  much  higher  than  his  proportion  in  the  total  popu- 
lation j  and,  that  relief,  WPA,  NYA,  Old-age  pension,  and 
other  forns  of  tax-supported  agencies  afford  the  only  in- 
cone  of  thousands  cf  Negroes,     Cf  those  Negroes  7;ho,w"ere  en- 
ployed,  in  general,  their  working  conditions  v/erc  less 
favorable  to  the  conservation  cf  health  than  were  the  con- 
diticns  of  v;hite  enployees.     rrnforti-matel^',  the  noan  • 
annual  incoiiB   of  non-relief  Negroes  v;as  so  lov:  that  nore  . 
than  90%  of  then  could  hardly  have  been  .classed  as  other • 
than  marginal  and  sub-narginal.     Consequently,  fron  "what- 
ever source,  the  incoiTD    cff  the  t^^ical  Ne.gr o  citizen  was  • 
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far  belov/    that  of  the  typical  v/hite  citizen.     In.  fact.,..-... 

'his  income  v^as  so  low  that,  .barring  race  projucllcG,     the  , 
typical  ITogro  citizen'  could  not  have  af.fcrdecl  to  pay^for 
satisfactory  housinf,:,  .proper  food  and  clcthlni^'/  and  insure 
hiinself  against  health  and  accident  risks.     Thus,  the    .  ,  „ 
money  which  t>ie  typical  Negro  spent  for  philanthropic,  and 
religious  causes',  recreation  and  leisure  time  activities'^ 
v;as  often  expanded  at  tlie  sacrifice  of  sore  basic  health- 
fact ';r.     It  .rrast  bo  pointed  out  that  y;hile  uncmployrient  .  : 
is. today  no  problon  to  Negroes,  the  type  of  '  enployriient  .v/ith 
its  consequent  lev;  v/agc  scale  dees  net  enable  the    BassoS'  of 

.'.Negroes  to  irriprovc  their  .condition  at  a  .rate  which  is 

.  coi!irnens urate  with  their  needs.     It  must  .be  emphasized  that 
the  same  discr im.inatory  policies  and  practices  v/hich  caused 
Negroes  to  be  recipients  of  various  types  of  relief  : during 
the  last  decade,  in  num.bcrs  fai'  in  excess  .of  their.: ratio  in 
the  total  pop)ulation,  operated  to  pr  event  -  Negroes  fromi- being 
glv^n  .  e qual  j  ob  opp ortunit  io  s  dua? ing  the  ■■  per  ipd.  of  Nat  i.ohal 
Defense  and  also,  after  Pearl  Harbor.     -Phus  far ,  there  .have 
been  little  significant  cha.n.gcs  in  the  plctur.e.  as  a  lArhole . 
•  ■  Sub-standard  income  not  only'm'ieans be  ing  ill-ip.bused, 

•it  also  means  be  ing,  ill-clothed  and  ill-^fcd,-    The  effect  of 
these  three  m.aILad,}ustmdnts  is  m.ost  dramat ically  ■  told  through 
statistical  st-'idies  cf  such  respiratory  'diseases  as  pneiir.ionia 
and  tuberculosis.     It  is  hnown  that  t}-iese  tv/o  diseases  can  b©; 
traced  very,  largely  to  soci.b-ecenorLic  conditions.,     Tables  XI 
and   XII       on  pneuj-i.cnia  and  tuberculosis  rates  v/ere.  prepared 
for  the  Commission  by  I'r »  Tom.  E.  William.s^  Director^  bureau  o. 
Vital  Statistics,  Department  of  Health. 
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PNEUM  ON  lA  M  C^T  A  LIT  Y  I^^Z™l9X^^(i^:^^...?5^^....^^^  A^^^.-^.  1 1 ?3A~  Jk?.^^-  >.  '^^9J^pI^^ 


TOT 

A  L 

W  H  I 

T  E 

COLO 

RED 

■R  o  4-  /r^ 

l\Ti  1  m'h  p  "P 

Ratp'" 

J.  L        w  O 

 —  ■ 

1931 

9,917 

102.6 

8,741 

95.0 

1,176 

256.2 

1932 

8,426 

86.9 

7,626 

82.6 

800 

173.8 

1933 

.7,355 

75.7 

6,652 

71.9 

703 

152,3 

1934 

8,421 

86.4 

7,542: 

81.2 

879 

189.9 

1935 

■  8,411 

86.1 

7,540 

81.0 

871 

187.6 

1936 

9,077 

92.6 

8,119 

87.0 

958 

205.8 

1937 

8,590 

87.4 

7,690 

82.2 

900 

192.8 

1938 

6,371 

64.7 

5,716 

60,9 

655 

140.0 

1939 

5,455 

55.2 

4,932 

52.4 

523 

111.4 

1940 

\f  \ 

5,543 

56.0 

4 , 938 

52.7 

555 

117.9 

1941 

4,178 

42.1 

(a) 

(a) 

Rates  are  per  100,000  estimatod  nid.  year  populations. 

' "Totals  and  rates  for  1941  are  provisional  and  subject  to 
revision  when  final  tabulations  for  the  "7-ear  are  completed. 

n  ) 

"'Not  yet  available. 


It  will  be  noted  that  although  there  has  been  nuch 
absolute  irnprovement  in  the  pneurionia  nortality  rates  a.mona" 
Negroes  during  the  past  decade,  as  coripared  v/ith  the  v/hite 
population,  there  has  been  relatively  little  iiipr  cvement .  For 
instance,  in  1931,  the  Negro  death  rate  for  pneumonia  v/as  2.69 
tines  that  of  whites  |  in  1932,  it  ¥/as  2.10-  in  1933,   it  was 
2.11;  in  1934,  it  v/as  2.33;   in  1935,   it  was  2.31;  in  1936,  it 
was- 2.36;   in  1937,   it  was  2.34;  in  1933,  it  -was  2.29;  in  1939, 
it  was  2,10  and,  in  1940,  the  Negro  death  rate  from,  pneum-onia 
was  2.23  tim-es  that  of  white  citizens  in  the  State. 

The  history  of  tuberculosis  is  such  that  it  affords  a 
very  startling  exam^ple  of  the  influence  of  environment  upon 
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health.     Prcn  the  time  of  Koch 


the  discov-erer  of  the  vrcrrri 


which  causes  t-uhorculosis ,  it    has  hoon  laicvm  that  tuhcrcLilar 
germs  arc  rather  Vuidcspread .     Individuals  vary  considerably 
in  the  dearcc  of  immunity  to  the  disease.     Unless  exposed 
to  an  unusually  lar(;;e  nw.iber  of  tubercular  gurriS ,  the    .;  , 
healthy  individual  -escapes  tuberculosis.     Hov/ovcr,   it  has 
been  noted  that  those  v/h o  su.ff-er  most  from  dust^lo.den 
atmosphere,  inadequate  clothing,  undernourishment,  fatigue, 
sub -standard  housing  and  all  of  the  health  hazards  invo]y  ed, 
are  the  most  frequent  victims  of  tuberculosis.     For  these 
reasons,  tuberculosis  is  often  reforrod  to  as  a  disease  of 
tliu  lov/er  classes;   lilzcvd.se,  for  related  reasons,   it  is 
often  thought  of  as  a  fam.ily  disease.     A  brief  rcviov;  of  the 
socio-economic  status  of  the  Negro  citizens  of  the  State  will 
shov/  that  they  suffer  disproportionately  from,  the  major 
factors  which  underlie  tuberculosis «     Aside  from  the  necossar;/ 
medical  treatment,  good  foo^l,  rest,  freedom  fromi  worry,  and 
sloop  are  necessary  for  recovery,     Eence,  while  other  factors 
enter  into  the  equation,  pcvort3-  underlies  the  causes  for  . 
tuberculosis  and  o.lso  tends  to  prc^voit  recovery  therefrom. 
The  following  table  is  s o If -c xp lanat or y :  '  '  ■  ' 


TABIi. 


XII 


TU3ERCTTLCSIS  KCRTALITY  Il\f  PTLNNSYLVANIyl 


BY  COLORS 


1931-1941  INCITJ3IVE 


(Please  see  next  page) 
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■  TABLE     XII  •  •  ■     •  • 

TUBERCULOSIS  MORI^/\IJTY  IN_  PE_NNSYLVANIA  BY  COLOR ^1931-1941  INCLUSIVE 

-.  _  

YEAR    TOTAL  WHITE       COLORED    Times  Negro 


I  ill  ■■  .■  .■■    1 1 

Exceeds 



i\  UiuDep 

i\  un  u  (j  X 

"P  n  H-  r> 

iM  U.i 

o  "1"  r> 

1931 

5,746 

59,5 

4,610 

50.1 

1 

,136 

' 247.4 

4.93 

1932 

5,411 

55.8 

4,375 

47.4 

1 

,036 

225,0 

.4.74 

1933 

5,088 

52,4 

4,142 

44,7 

946 

204.9 

4,58 

1934 

4,976 

51.1 

4,035 

44.0 

891 

192.5 

4,37 

1935 

4,638 

47,4 

3,804 

40,9 

834 

179,7 

4,39 

o  , ouo 

wo 

J.  c/<J  .  -L 

1937 

4 , 906 

49.9 

3  ,  984 

42.6 

922 

197.5 

4.63 

1958 

4,381 

44.5 

3,462 

36,9 

919 

196,4 

5.32 

1939 

4,235 

42,9 

3,365 

35.8 

870 

185.4 

5.17 

1940 

4,213 

42.5 

3,341 

35.3 

872 

185.3 

5.24 

1941'" 

3,784 

38.1 

(a) 

(a) 

Rates 

are  per 

100,000 

est  in'^  ted 

mid.  y 

ear 

popul 

at icns , 

Totals  and  rates  fcr  1941  are  provisional  and  subject  to  re- 
vision when  final  tabulations  for  the  year  are  complctedo 

^^Hlct  yet  availoJolOo 

Although  there  has  been  significant  absolute  inprovemcnt 
of  tuberculosis  mortality  rates  among  Necroes  in  the  State 
during  the  past  decade,  relatively'-,  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  Negro  tuborculosis  mortality  rates.     For  exo.nple,  fron 
Table     XII       it  is  evident  that  in  1931,  the  Negro 
tuberculosis  mortality  rate  was  4,93  times  that  of  whites; 
from  1938  through  1940  it  'v/as  five  tim.es  in  excess  of  that  of 
v^hites.     The  evidence  seem.s  to  point  to  the  fact  that  although 
Negroes  have  m.ado  remarkable  progress,  their  advancemiont  has 
been  far  behind  that  cf  white  citizens.     This  situation  m.ere- 
ly  reflects  the  miore  disadvantageous  status  of  Negro  citizens. 


In  general,  tcking  cill  factors  into  considorat ion,  it  can 

bo  said" that : the  s oc io-eccnonic  maladjustments  of  Negro 

citizens  of  the  State  reduce  their  vitality  so  lov/  that  v 

they  are  more  suscept iBlo  to  disease  thc>.n  the  general 

population.  ■  .-' ■        '-  .      ■>  '' 

'   29.  aANDICAPS  DUE  TO  POCR  HYGIENIC  HABITS,   IGNORANCE  . 

■    OP  IffiAIT'E  EDUCATION,  ' SELP-JfflLDICAT lONj  AND  "QUACK  DOCTORS"  - 

Giving  due  recognitio^n  to  the  general  inadequacy  of 
m.edical  facilities  and  services  am_ong  Negroes,  admitting  that 
the  vagt  majority  of  Negro-occupied  dv;ollings  are  sub- 
standard, ,  giving  due  cognizance  to  the  inadequacy  of 
recreational  facilities  for  Negroes,  talL'ing  due  cognizance 
of  the  less  favorable  v/orking  conditions  of  the  Negro j  and 
finally  ts.king  due  cognizance  of  all  of  those  health  and 
medical  disadvantages  resulting  from,  low  income,  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  ignorance  of  health  education  and  r)oor 
hygienic  habits  account  for  r.uch  of  the  adverse  health  status 
of  the  Negro.     Closely  related  to,  and  perhaps  overlapping 
these  tv/c  handicaps  is  the  fact  that  am.ong  m.any  Negroes  there 
is  o.n  indifference  to,   little  confidence  in,   or  Pw  positive 
antipathy  against  established  and  accepted  m.edical  and 
health  facilities,  procedures,  and  services.  Consequently, 
po.tent  m.edicinos,  herbs,  hom.e  rom^eolies,     "quack  doctors", 
etc.,  play  too  large  a  part  in  the  life  cf  the  more  under- 
privileged Negroes  of  the  Como-onwealth.     Moreover,  studies 
have  shov^n.  that  mcany  Negroes  accept  suggestions  of  pharmacist 
instead  of  being  attended  by  a  physician.     Even  though  these 
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factors  vjc±[yA  heavily  a;-rainst  Negroes,  they  arc  not  racial. 

Nimerous  studies,  ■without  exception,  have  shcvm  that  they 

tonol  to  influence  equally  all  people,  irrespective  of  race, 

whose  general  educational  and  s oc io-ec oncnic  status  are 

similar  to  those  of  Negroes,     V/ith  reference  to  hone 

medication,  Dr.  Y/allaco  Yatcr,  Professor  of  Medicine  at 

George  University,  stated  that  less  than  $225,000,000 

worth  of  the  ?|)l,500,000,000  spent  annually  for  drugs  were 

(1) 

prescribed  "by  physicians.        Hence,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  there  are  pr opcrt icnato ly  so  many  iriore  Negroes  thus 
underprivileged,  no  special  onphasis  would  be  placed  upon 
these  problcns. 

In  all  fairness  to  nany  Negroes  who  are  indifferent 
to  or  have  an  antipathy  toward  established  ned.ical  and 
health  facilities  a.nd  services,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  treatment  they  receive  at  some  hospitals  o.nd 
clinics  ■  13  often' responsible  for  their  attitiides.  Y^ur 
staff  has  observed,  nuch  unnecessary  verbal  abuse  of  Negro 
patients  in  hospitals  and  clinics  throughout  the  State, 
It  is  true,  however,  that  poor  whites  are  often  thus  abused 
also  but  not  as  nuch  as  Negroes,     Irrcs;:^ect ive  of  race,  such 
abuses  are  not  necessary.    ,  All  hospitals  and  clinics  shou.ld 
have  rules  adequate  for  adninistro.t ive  purposes;   in  case  of 
infractions  thereof,  patients  should  bo  sojictio'ned  accordingly, 

(1) 

PhiJLad^]^a^^  June  13,   1942,  Pai^o  E,  3 
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It  nay  be  well  to  summarize,  the  above  discussion.  To 
begin  v/ith,  so  far  as  the  nation  is  concerned,  there-  is  a  • 
great  inadequacy  of  health  and.  medical  facilities  and  services 
for  all  of  the  people.     The  shortage  in,  the  field  of  preventive 
medicine  is  most  glaringo       To  complicate  matters  further^  one- 
third  of  the  nation's  population  is  unable  to  pay  for  its 
m.edical  care  and.  a  much  larger  percentage  is  sub-standard  be- 
cause of  illness  o       Howbeit,  as  com.pared  with  , other  states 
in  the  availability  of  health  and  medica.1  services  ^  Pennsyl- 
vania ranks  rather    hi.ch..     iTeverthe les s  ,  so  far  as  Negroes 
are  concerned,  there  are  two  most  serious  handicaps  in  the 
use  of  the     facilities  and  services  in  the  State.       First ^ 
it  has  been  emphasized  that  much  of  the  shortage  of  health 
and  miCdical  facilities  and  services  pertaining  to  Negroes  is 
due  to  their  lack  of  funds  Vifith  which  to  pay  for  these  services  o 
In  general,  sub-standard  income  is  the  crux    of  the  problem. 
Added  to  these  difficulties,   is  the  m.atter  of  insurance  vi^hlch 
is  the  universally  accepted  method  of  covering  heaL  th  and 
accident  risks.     Nevertheless,  though  there  are  v/orthy  examples 
to  the  contrary,  m.ost  insurance  com.panies,  through  various 
legal  technicalities,  discriminate  against  Negroes.  ■  - 

Investigations  regarding  the  various  t^rpes  of  group 
hospital  plans  reveal  that  they  impair  their  effectiveness 
and  appeal  to  Negroes  by  their  lacL:  of  a  sufficiently  v/ide 
rsoige  of  coverage,  tbvir  discr im5.nat ions  against  competent 
Negro  members  of  tre  medical  profussion,  and  because  some 
of  the  participating  hospitals  restrict  and  limit  Negro  patients. 
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Nevertheless,  the  hest  of  these  plans  must  he  recommended 
along  with  other  plans  for  some  methods  must  he  found  ?/hich 
will  enahle  the  Negro  population  to  hear  a  larger  share  of 
the  cost  of  its  medical  care. 

The  second  handicap  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  ron- 
strictions  and  exclusions  tend  greatljr  to  increase  the 
shortage  of  health  and  medical  facilities  and  services  for 
Negroes.     Moreover,  the^c  limitations  extend  to  areas  of 
medical  education,  staff,  and  administrative  positions  in  the 
general  field  of  health  and  medicine.     The  fact  is  that  in  the 
professional  area,  restrictions  and  exclusions  are  even  m.ore 
severe.     Chiefly  because  of  the  lim.itations  placed  upon  Negro 
patients  in  som-C  hospitals  and  because  of  the  ujidue  re- 
strictions placed  upon  the  Nogro  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, three  Negro-staffed  hospitals  have  been  established 
in  the  State.         In  spite  of  their  most  urgent  need  of 
finances  J,  they  are  doing  fine  v/ork.     Funds  should  he  foujid  to 
enahle  them  to  improve  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their 
services. 

Nevertheless,  many  leading  citizens  have  observed  that ^ 
through  no  fault  of  the  Negro-staffed  hospitals,  there  has 
been  relsitively  little  im.pr ovement  in  the  eradication  of  the 
basic  evils  which  gave  rise  to  their  establishmiont .  There- 
fore, these  persons  feel  that  although  much  financial  help 
shou.ld  be  given  Negro-staffed  hospitals,  the  m.ajor  inedical 
task  of  the  Commonwealth  is  to  foster  those  interracial 
measures  which  will  tend  greatly  to  reduce  the  rescrictions 
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and  limitations'  placed  upon  Negro  patients  and  mcmbors  of  »• 
the  rx'dical  profession.     Your  Coirunission  submits  that  noYi  is 
a  most  propitious  time  for  this  type  of  expression  of  inter- 
racial goodwill  and  justice  in  the  field  of  health  and    /■  ' 
medicine.       Public  m.edical  facilities  in  the  State  . have  been 
developed  considerably  in  relation  to  tax-free  and  tax-aided 
medical  facilities  and  services.       Being  designed  as  they  are 
for  special  services  and  also  for  persons  in  the  low  income 
grof.pty   it  is  rather  difficult  to  judge  them  except  in  terms 
of  the  specific  responsibilities  accepted  by  them.  Even 
though  there  are  m.an3'  excellent  phases  of  the  health  and 
medical  v/ork  of  tax-supported  institutions  and  agencies^  ■ 
they  arc  genorall^:^  inadequate  „     The  inadequacy  lies  chiefly 
in  the  lack  of  f ujids .     However,  if  they  are  viewed  in  terms 
of  the  areas  of  service  undertaken  by  private  and  semi-private 
medical  and  health  facilities,  their  scope  is  , somewhat  in- 
adequate.    Howbeity  in  terms  of  volujno,  Negro  patients  are 
treated  in  nui-ribors  in  excess  of  their  proport-"  on  in  the  total 
population.     Often,  however,  as  is  true  in  case  of  tuberculosis 
they  are  not  treated  according  to  their  mortality  rates. 
Finally?-,  State  o"v/ned  institutions  should  add  to  their 
personnel  mxore  competent  Negro  physicians,  densits,  nurses, 
medical  tocbinicians  ,  and  other  essential  emplo^'eos, 

Although  occupational  h^'-gicne  and  safety  have  been  rapidly 
advanced  during  tlie  rjast  twenty  years,  tl  ere  is  still  much  need 
of  impr  ovem-ont  o     As  comeared  with  other  citizens,  Negroes 
suffer  disproportionately  from  occupational  hazards.     The  poor 
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housing  conditions  of  the  ITegro  population  constitute  a  very 
serious  handicap  to  Negro  health  in  that  they  simultaneously 
contribute  to  the  developraont  of  diseases  and  retard  recovery. 

Although  the  t^/pical  Negro  is  ha-'  dly  more  unhygienic  or 
more  indifferent  to  established  health,  and  medical  facilities 
and  services  or  more  given  to  self-medication  than  are  riem-- 
bors  of  other  races  of  the  same  socio-cconom.ic  status  ^  because 
of  the  multiple  factors  involved  in  racial  discr im.ins.t ion^ 
proportionatel3'",  ITegroes  suffer  miore  from  t'lcse  handicaps 
than  do  other  citizens. 

The  interrelations  am.ong  the  several  factors  su.ggestcd 
and  implied  Suiggest  their  complexity.     Hov/beit,   in  vieiv  of 
all  factors  involved,  there  is  si   inadequacy  of  health  and 
m-cdical  facilities  fcr  IJegrocs,     In  order  to  iiDprove  the 
situation  signif ico.nt ly,  racial  discriminations  must  be 
greatly  reduced;  the  incoriC  of  the  averarre  IToero  must  be  in- 
creased,  and  the  ITegro  himself  must  change  his  attitude  and 
reduce  so  If -medication  and  the  use  of  "quack  doctors"  to  a 
m-inim.um,  improve  his  health  habits,  and  im.prove  his  attitude 
to-vvard  established  health  aid  medical  facilities. 

In  this  -orcgram  cf  health  education,  the  State  should 
make  its  contribution  through  the  establishjncnt  of  more  medica 
centers.     The  success  of  the  ;r)rogram  will  depend  in  no  smiall 
m.easure  on  the  dem.ocratic  use  of  competent  IJegro  members  of 
the  medical  profession  and  an  excellent  staff  cf  ITegro  lay 
m_edical  v;crkors.     Fortunately,  the  executives  in  the  State 
Departm.ent  cf  Ecalth  are  auare  cf  the  mxijor  health  needs  of 
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the  Negro  population.     The  lack  of  funds,  constitute  their 
chief  handicap.     Given  the  proper  cncouragonont ,  these  person, 
v/ill  appoint  more  ilegroes  to  important  positions.,  -/jhether 
health  centers  are  provided  hy  the  State  or  scm^e  other  agency 
Negro  leadership  must  he  an  ir.portant  factor.     It  has  an  obli 
gaticn  which  can  be  met  hy  no  other  agency  or  group.     It  is 
encouraging  to  know  that  m^any  Negro  leaders;  dtc  av/aro  of  this 
responsibility  and  opportun5.ty  and  are  already"  doing  soneth5_n 
in  thiis  regard,  .  ^ 


CRDS  AND  DELINQ1JENCY 

An  examination  of  both  State  and  national  records  of 
law  violations  sho'iY  that  for  the  past  siz  or  more  decades  ^ 
the  volume  of  Negro  crime  and  delinquency  has  been  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  Negro's  proportion  in  the  total  population. 
Admitting  that  these  rates  are  much  higher  than  they  should 
be  J  it  may  be  v/ell  to  consider  a  brief  study  of  some  of  the 
basic  factors  involved  in  the  records  themselves.     An  exami- 
nation will  show^  am.ong  many  things ,  that  official  records 
of  lav/  violations  are  not  a  reliable  index  to  the  volujue  of 
crim.e  and  delinquency.     If  we  conceive  crime  as  any  act  or 
failure  to  act  which  subjects  tho  doer  to  legal  punishment 
or  if  we  conceive  crim.e  as  a  violation  of  the  law,  then, 
irrespective  of  race,  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the 
volume  of  crime  and  delinquency  in  our  coimtry.     We  cannot 
measure  the  volume  of  law  violations  because  Vi/e  are  unable 
to  determine  both  the  num.ber  and  the  intensity  of  the 
violations.     Granted  that  errors  arc  inherent  in  all 
statistics  dealing  with  crime  and  delinquency,  for  reasons 
soon  to  follow,  there  is  even  greater  error  in  the  statistics 
dealing  with  Negro  crime  and  delinquency. 

First,  since  3cmc  officers  of  the  law  will  arrest  a 
Negro  or  a  member  of  a  minority  group,  for  the  sam.e  vio-  , 
lations  for  which  a  native  white  person  would  not  be 
arrested,  the  nujnber  of  arrests  is  faulty  as  a  measure  of 
the  volume  of  crime  and  delinquency.     Moreover,  for  the 
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same  and  similar  reasons,  proportionately  more  Negro  than 
white  violators  imj  be  approhendedo     Thus,  there  may  bo  a    ',  ; 
great  discrepancy  between  actual  violations  of  the  la.w  and 
the  number  of  persons  apprehended  and  arrestedo  Second, 
many  records  do  not  indicate  the  race  or  nationality  of  the 
offender  arrested.     Third,  in  the  case  of  the  Negro,  we 
Imow  that  there  is  no  definitely  established  relationship 
between  the  number  of  arrests  and  those  who  are  later  found 
to  be  guilty.    This  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  arrests  there  are  often  pro- 
portionately fewer  Negroes  than  whites  convicted »  Fourth, 
between  arrest  and  a  just\fcrial,  the  minor  judiciary?-,  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  political  influence  tend  to  re- 
lease proportionate  l^r  more  whites  than  Negroes  »     Likewise  ^ 
similar  forces  may  cause  Negroes  to  suffer  injustices  m.ore  ' 
than  whites.     Fifth,  what  can  v^o  leo-rn  from  convictions? 
Often,  the  prosecuting  attorney,  the  judge,  and  a  majority 
of  the  jury  members  are  v/hito  |  hence,  while  law  and  fact 
play  an  important  part  in  the  conviction  or  acquittal  of 
Negroes,  traditional  prejudices  m.ost  often  play  their  part. 

Sixth,  In  what  way  does  the  jail  or  prison  population 
indicate  the  vcIukiu  of  crime  and  delinquency?  Suspended 
sentence  J  parole,  probation,  and  pardon,  v/hlch  are  very  ef- 
fective methods  of  depicting  the  jail  and  prison  population, 
tend  to  favor  the  memhors  of  the  majority  group <>  Moreover, 
at  conviction^  in  man^r  instances,  there  is  an  alternative  of 
a  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  there  may  be  a  corabination  of  both 
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In  such  cases ^  since  Negrcei^  -in  eemparlaon  with  wt^ltei, 

have  so  little  money.  It  is  expected  that  such  an  alterna^ 
tlve  will  tsnd  to  release  fno?e  vi/hltes  than  NGgroe«.  In 
addition  thereto,  often,  through  discreticnapy  powers  given 
the  judiciary  in  the  case  of  indetermintite  sentence,  longer 
and  more  severe  sentences  for  the  same  offense  are  given 
Negroes  than  v;hites.    Therefore,  neither  the  number  of 
arrests,  nor  the  number  of  convictions,  nor  yet  the  jail  or 
prison  population,  separately  or  combined,  affords  an 
accurate  measure  of  the  volume  of  Negro  crime  and  delinquenc 
as  compared  v/ith  the  general  populat  icn.  ^ 

On  account  of  these  and  many  other  reasons,  the  crimi- 
nal lav^  needs  to  be  re-stated  in  terms  of  the  accepted  find- 
ings of  modern  knowledge  and  the  best  practicec  relating  to 
the  field  of  criminal  law.    This  re -statement  implies  ap- 
propriate changes  in  the  efficiency  and  v/isdom  exhibited 
by  the  agencies  of  justice.     In  addition  to  the  lameness  of 
criminal  justice,  unreasonable  prejudices,  political  cor- 
ruption, and  similar  misfortunes  often  make  justice  blind. 
Professor  Glueck  of  Harvard  has  suimnarized  the  matter 
excellently  as  f  ollov/s  : 

"Not  only  judges  but  all  the  other  enforcers 
of  the  crim.inal  law  need  to  have  training  in 
•'-^ '  ■    the  interpretation  of  adequate  case-histories 
and  the  understanding  of  treatment  methods. 

(1)  •  •  •  ■      '  ■ 

Cf.,  Young  J  Donald,  AlffiRICAN  MINORITY  PEOPLES ,  Harper 

and  Brothers,  New  York,  1932,  P.  227  et  seq. 
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4:  They  should  Imov/  enough  psychology,,  see l-ology  f^:vwE  , at 
and  other  disciplines  -to-omploy  intelligently 
jy-.;  the  data  indispensable  to  an  effective  yet    ,^,  jv^jd 
just  treatment  of  offenders.     ¥/ith  outstanding 
.  ♦   ^te^Lc opt  ions-  yiBWe'  imd  thej^'e,-  •'p^-iic-C'  "invac'tlgat  or  ^  .irV/:^^ 
criminal  court  judge,  probation  officer  ^  penal  ..  , 

.  institution  adiriinistrat or    par ole  ■  board  member  ^^o^^^ 

and  parole  agent  have  not  enjoyed  such  train- 
ing.    As  has  already  been'  suggested"^  unconscious  ■."..y 
or  conscious  prejudices  against  type  of  offense 
or  race-  or  class  of  offender,  or  a  technically  ■ 
narrov/  legalistic  attitude  ^  rather  than  a  broad 
training  in  pertinent  disciplines,  is  still  too  :,•■.::'■';*,>•: 
often  the  basis  of  a  sentence.     Ignorance  of 
even  rudj.mentary  psychologic  considerations  :, 
still  marks  the  work  of  many  pr obat ioux of f icor , 
prison  attendant  and  parole  agent » "  ^   '       .     ,  -'h- 

' ..-  ,   The  Ruth  Commission,  created  by  the  1937  Session  of  the 

General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  stated  in  its 

.report:  ■        ■■  •  '     ..  "■'      '■  ^      •  ■  ■   ^    ^  j:"--^;--- 

"Tv7o  of  thO' principal  obstacles  to  effective  '  ,  "'■-•r 
criminal  justice,  are  inadequate  administrative 
machinery  and  inefficient  officials  to  operate"'  ■  -..i-v , . .:. 
our  mechanism,  of  justice,"  . 

The  Ruth  Commission's  report  on  the  administration  of 

<    -  ■  ■  ■  ~ 

justice  cited  hundred-S  of  exact  references  and  specially  pro 
pared  exhibits  giving  am.ple  proof  of  the  lameness  and  blind- 
ness of  justice  in  Pennsylvaniao     V/hilo  there  are  many  agent 
of  justice  in  our  State  who  are  of  the  highest  intellectual 
and  moral  calibre,  nevertheless,  there  are  scores  of  others 


^   '  Gluock,  Sheldon;  CRIME  AMD  JUSTICE,  Brcvn  &  COc,  Boston, 
Mass.  ,   1936,  ?•„  132, 

"Report  to  the  Governor  of  the  Joint . Legislature  Com- 
mission To  Investigate  the  Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice  .and  Report  ..Its  Suggestions  .end  Recomjnendat ions 
for  Improvement  Therein",     July,  1938,  P.  13. 
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who  are  indifferent  to,  purTjorjely  interfere  with,  and  in- 
tentionally obstruct  justice.     These  "official"  violations 
involve  every  tj-ge  of  agent  of  justice  o     Among  these  most 
commonly  knovvn  are  police  and  detectives  ,  ^ '''^  magistrates  ^  ^ 
professional  bondsmen  j  ^^^^  prosecuting  attorneys        jurors,  ^"^^ 
judges, court  procedure  involving:  policemen  clerks,  prose- 
cutors, and  judges  J  ^'^^  and  numerous  other  persons  in  various 
(8) 

ways ,  ,  .  .  ■•  T    ,^  I 

It  is  very  evident  that  v/hen  graft,  political  corruption, 
favoritism,  prejudice,  indifference,  ignorance,  and  incompe- 
tency combine,  they  vv'ill  tend  to  oppress  disproportionately 
the  more  poverty  stricken  and  uninf luent lal  elements  in  the 
communityc     Although  all  people  suffer  from  such  administration 
of  crim.inal  lav/,  the  very  methods  used  to  make  justice  lame 
am-d  blind  are  themselves  evidences  of  the  fact  that  Negroes 
suffer  unequally  in  this  respect,    .    ■  •    ,       ■■  ■ 

30,  CRBffi 

As  of  May  31,  1940,  there  v/ere  4,974  men  and  v/omen  in 
all  county  prisons  in  the  State;   1,692  of  them  were  Negroes;  ' 
Thus,  while  the  Negroes  v/ere  only  approximately  4,7^  of  the 
total  State  population,  they  supplied  o^.%  of  the  total  county 


Op  =  cit  c 

^"-^  PP.   24-27^    (2)  PF,   28-30|    (3)  31-35-    (4)  ?P.36-41j  (5) 

PP.  42-55|    (6)  PPo   56-62|    (7)  PP.   63-76|    (8)  PP.   116  et  seq, 

(9) 

^   '  This  data  was  prepared  for  the  Commission  by  Mr, 
LoRoy  G.  Schaeffer,  Statistician,  State  Department 
of  Vfelfare. 
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prison  population.     In  other  words,  Negroes  contributed  to 
the  1940  county  prison  population  of  the  State  more  than 
seven  times  their  proportion  in  the  total  poptiD.at ion.  203 
of  the  ,285  v/omen  who  were  in  county  prisons  v;ere  colored. 
Hence,,  No-gro  v/omen  supplied  11%  of  the.  total  female  county 
prison  population  which  is  m.ore  than  fifteen  times  ..their 
ratio  in  the  total  population.     Our  1939  and  1941  samplings 
of  the  total  county  prison  populations  are  essentially '  the 
same  as  the  1940  records.,     County  statistics  are  very 
significant,  since  in  Pennsylvania,  persons  maybe  com- 
mitted  to  county  jails  and  v/orkhouses  for  conuaitm.ents  longer 
than  one  year.     In  actual  fact,  it  means  that  county  jails 
and  Viforldi-ouses  in  Pennsylvania  overlap  state  and  federal 
prisons .  .  : .  .    .     '  ■  -     ■  •     '     ■      ■        ■     '   •      ^  ... 

,  .  In  1937,  Negroes  constituted  27.4^^  of  the  total  male 
felony  prison  population  in  all  State  and  federal  prisons 
and  reformatories  of  the  nation.     In  that  same  year, 
Negroes  constituted  2Q%  of  the  total  male  felony  prison 
population  in  the  State  and  federal  prisons,  and  reforma- 
tories of  Pennsylvania,     In  1938,  Negro  inmates  wore  25,8^ 
of  the  to'tal  male  felony  prison  population  in  all  of  the 
State  and  federal  prisons,  and  reformatories  of  the  nation; 
and  in  1938,  Negro  inmates  vrcre  25.7^  of  the  total  male 
felony  prison  population  of  tb.e  State  and  federal  prisons;, 
and  ref  orm.at orie.d  -.in ,  Pcnnsylvm  ia c     Taken'  annually,  during 
the  last  decade,  tliere  wa^s  c onsid'er able .  variation  in  the 
proportional  volume  of  Negro  crime  in  Pennsylvcn  ia|  never- 
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the  loss,  durD.Rg  this  period,  it  has  ranged  fron  four  to 
six  times  his  ratio  in  the  State's  total  population o  Since 
lav/  violations  often  increase  during  i-^ar  tines  ^  there  may  be 
an  increase  in  the  volujiie  of  lav/  violations. 

In  1940,  the  total  prison  population  of  the  V/e stern 
State  Penitentiary,  the  "Pennsylvania  Industrial  School,  and 
the 'State  Industrial  Home  for  Women  consisted  of  3,679  per- ■ 
sons  J  of  this  numher,  961  were  Negroes «     Obviously,  although 
Negroes  constituted  only  4,7/^  of  the  total  population,  they 
v/ere  26.12,^  of  the  total  prison  population  in  these  State 
penal  institutions.    Thus,  Negroes  contributed  to  crime 
at  a  rate  of  5,5  tines  their  proportion  of  the  total  popu- 
lation.    Hov/beit,  an  analysis  of  these  data  by  offense  v/ill 
show  that  there  are  v/ide  variations  in  the  percentages  and 
types  of  crimes  conTciitted  by  Negroes.     In  each  case,  how- 
ever, the  total  number  of  crimes  committed  are  in  excess  of 
the  Negro's  proportion  in  the  total  population. 

Table    XIII  shows  that  only  29.34^  of  the  Negro  prisoners 
had  "no  other  previous  conviction"  v/hereas  35,54^  of  the 
white  prisoners  had  "no  other  previous  convictions".     On  the 
other  hand,     48,80,<  of '  the  Negro  prisoners  had  been  con- 
victed once  before  -  and  so  on.     Table  XIII   indicates  that 
proportionately,  Negro  prisoners  v/ere  m.cre  frequent  re- 
peaters than  whites » 


I 
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■   '  ■■'  "             "  ^■  ■  '■  ■     TABIE  ^  XIII  ■  ■  ■■     -^^-^  . 
NUMBER  OF  PREVIOUS  CONVICTIONS  OF  PRISOIIERS  AT  ■  viE STERN ;>. 

■  ■■  ■   •-■■-^^              HUNTINGDON,  AND  MUNCY   ■  •  .i,;;  rv  v.-.. 

•  '■  "    V     - ,  TQTAL :.  -.yOTAL.-  . 

il^ii']^                       NUMBER  PERCENT 

,     ;   :.    ;                                          ^     Wo-                Wo-  — —  ,  —  


Total 

Men 

iiien 

Men 

men 

Vi/liite 

Negro 

Vi/hite 

Negro 

Total 

3,679 

2,548 

170 

896 

92 

2,718 

961 

100;?^ 

99.99 

No  Other 

1,248 

881 

55 

249 

33 

966 

282 

35.54 

^9.34 

1  Previous 
Convictions 

1,693 

1,153 

71 

427 

42 

1 ,  (0<i4 

469 

45.03 

48.80 

2  Previous 
Convictions 

'  ■  499 

353 

10 

127 

9 

363 

136 

13v36 

14  a5 

3  Previous 
Convictions 

159 

106 

3 

45 

5 

109 

50 

4.01 

5.20 

4  or  more 
Convictions 

80 

55 

I 

21 

3 

56 

24 

2.06 

2.50 

...  .    :  In  1940,  there  vierc  1,958  parolees  from  the  Eastern 
■,  Penitent iary, ,  the  Y/estorn  State  Penitentiary,,  and  the  Pennsyl 
vania  Indiistrial  School,     Of  this  number,  458  or  about  20,'^^ 
.  of  them,  were  colored.     In  addition  thereto,,  the  Board  of 
Pardons  granted  39  pardons,  all  of  -whom   were  white »     It  is 
observQ-d  that  the  Negro  parolee  rate  .  is  somewhat  below  his 
proportion  in  the  total  prison  population...  Vi/hile  our  data 
on  .parole  aid  pardon  are  incomplete,  they  do  3h.ow ,  very 
definitely,  that  tlie  1940  trend  is  l.ndicative  of  the  facts 
covering  a 'long  period  of  years  o     As  v/as  pointed  out  above, 
the  sam_e  general  social  factors,  which  operate  against  the 
Negro  in  other  areas,  'work  against  him  in  the  administration 
of  justice.     Hcv/ever,  the  new  Board  under  the  leadership  of 
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Dr.  Louis  N<,  Robinson  is  expected  to  improve  the  v;hole 
system  both  in  terms  of  efficiency  cind  justice,  ^' 

It     is  very  significant  thr.t- the  percentage  of .  the 
Negro  prison  population  of  the  State  is  practically  the 
same  as  national  percentages o     This  obtains  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  v/eighted  volume  of  southern  criminal 
rates  vi^hich  raise  tEie  Negro  national  percentages  so  high,, 
Vihien  all  of  the  facts  are  considered,  even  excluding  county 
prison  populo.ticns ,  insofar  as  prison  population  can  be 
taken  as  a  measure  of  criminality,  taken  per  100, 000, 
the  crime  rate  of  the  Pennsvlvon  ia  Negro  is  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  Negroes  in  many  southern  states. 

Vi/liat  are  somiO  of  the  underlying  facts  in  the  situation? 
Wien  v/e  analyze  Negro  crime  rates  by  the  place  of  birth  of 
the  criminal,  v/here  reared,  sex,  age,  occupation,  housing 
conditions,  recreational  facilities,  and  related  factors, 
v/e  begin  to  account  for  the  Negro  crime  rate.     Dean  Vi/.  T. 
Root  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  summed  up  very  v/ell 
the  fundamental  environmental  background  of  the  Negro  crimi- 
nal in  the  Pittsburgh  area  more  than  a  decade  ago.    The  sum- 
mary is  still  valid  today  and  also  for  the  State  as  a  v/holes 

"All  of  the  social  conditions  are  unfavorable 
for  the  Negro,  beginning  with  housing  and  end- 
ing with  the  thousand  social  h-ai:iiliat ions  pro- 

^J       duced  by  our  caste  s^rsten.     In  Pittsburgh,  the 
.    Negroes  occupy  the  'poorest  houses  in  the  poorest 

■-•■.r'     districts,  after  both  the  house  ejid  the  neighbor- 
hood are  unsuitable  for  respectable  people  to 
occupy,     Vi/hen  a  house  is  too  poor  and, too  un- 
sanitary for  even  the  lowest  t^^^pe  of  foreigner, 
it  is  then  permissible  fcr  the  Negro  to  occupy 
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it  at  a  very  high  rental,  so  high,  in  f act ,  a , **3C:t 
"that  whole  fairdlies  are  crowded  into  one      ■  ,' 
room  or  two  and  sublet  the  beds  when  not'  'v„  ';:5  a 
actually  in  use  by  the  founily.     Sanitation,.  " 
morality,  and  c onnon  decency  are  violated  by  ■ 
the  very  physical  nature  of  the  housing,,  laclr.;- 
of  privacy,  sewage  and  garbage  disposal,  the  ■■i''t%}'Mi 
proximit^r  of  whole  families  to  every  known  -    -  ■ 
vice  and  crime,     -Sfr  ■   The  Negro  crimi-    ■  • 

nal  then  is  a  victim  of  a  vicious  circle  of  •  ■■■ 

social,  biological,  and  econbmic  causes^  lack  ''■ 
of  education,  no  trade  training  commensurate  • 
v/ith  the  intelligence  he  has;  a  set  of  moral,  '  •'■ 
social  and  leisure  ha^bits  adjusted -to  a  rural  ;  ■; .   ■:; . 
Southern  comj-iunityj  a  victim,  of  caste,  forced 
to  live  in  discarded  houses  of  the  dominant  :■'■<.:■:, 
race  J  restricted  in  employment  and  social  op-  iV;<s.ll'X7 
portimity,  the  Negro  is  forced  daily  to  feel.    ..:  ■ 
inferiority  and  hui'iiliation  in  a  thousand 
irays A.11  this  must  be  given  consideration         -  ■■■ 
in  judging  his  status,  in  the  criminal  vjorldo"^^) 


■■■     .       ■     ,31.  lELIHQUENCY  ■  '  : 

.■  According  to  a  recent  federal  report,  in  1937  there 
were  6,015  boys'  delinquency  caseS;,  in' Allegheny  County,  ' 
Berks  County,  Mo.ntgomery  County,  and  Philadelphia  City  and 
County,     2,178  or  36,23^  of  this  number  vrere  Negro  cases. 
During  this  same  period,  Negro  ^irls  contributed  379  or 
44,8^  of  the  846  girls »  delinquency  cases  in  these  sam.e 
four  countieso     Combined,  Negroes  contributed  37,26%  of 
the  total  delinquency  cases  in  these  fonr  counties  in  1937. 


Re  id,  Ira  De  A. ,  "Social  Conditions  of  the  Negro  in  the 
Hill  District  of  Pittsburgh"  General  Committee  on  the 
Hill  Survey, .  Pittsburgh,  1930.|  PP.  68-70.  :  Quoted  from 
Root,.  ¥i/,  T.',  "A  Psychological  and  Educational  Survey  of 
1,916  Prisoners  in  the  Western  Penitentiary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania", University,  of  Pittsburgh,   (Thesis  )  ' 1927.. 
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Even  though  it  is  InpcGslhle  to  -Dring  these  statistics  up 
to  date  because  of  the  unavailability  of  data,  the  above 
trend  is  very  representative.     Our  samples  from  Pittsburgh, 
Chester,  Norrlstown,  Harrisburg,  and  the  Philadelphia  area 
indicate  the  representativeness  of  the  1937  statistical 
data.     However,  studies  have  shovm  that,  for  the  most  part, 
law  enforcer.ent  officials  and  social  v;orkers  located  in 
those  m.ujiicipalit ies  in  which  there  are  a  very  feV'7  Negroes  ; 
indicate  that  Negro  delinquejicy  rates  are  low.    Although  in 
numerous  instances,  these  professional  observers  gave  no 
statistical  data  to  support  their  statements,  it  is  very 
significant  that  Negro  youths  were  not  conspicuous  for  law 
violations 0     On  the  contrary,  in  many  instan  ces,  they  v/ere 
commended  for  their  law  observance.  ■, . 

Nevertheless,  when  taken  as  a  whole,  the  four  counties 
reporting  in  the  statistics  above  represent  356,373  or  75.80^ 
of  the  State »s  470,112  Negro  population.     It  is  significant 
that  the  delinqu.ency  rates  of  Pennsylvania  Negro  children 
are  higher  than  national  percentages  for  Negro  children. 
According  to  the  m-ost  recent  report  covering  juvenile  de- 
linquency data,  in  1938,  Negro  children  contributed  ap- 
proximately 20^  of  the  total  delinquency  cases  recorded  by  ■. 
the  476  -Juvenile  Courts  throutho'ut  the  nation  which  reported 
to  the  U,  S.  Children's  "3ureau,     In  lOSg^'^here  was  no  sip^nifi 

(1)  • 

"Children  in  the  Com-ts,  1938  aid  1939",  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau,  Publication  No,  28,  Washington,  1942, PP.  9,12. 
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cant  change  in  the  percentage.     So  far  as  can  be  reliaqly,.- 
estimated,  from  1938  to  1942  Negro  delinquency  rates  in  the 
St  at  e  r  ange  d  '  f  r  oni  three   toe  ight  t  ime  s  the  ir  pr  op  ort  3.  on  in 
the  -total  population.  ^  ■  • 

'In  order  to  get  a  better  idea  of  the  general  magnitude 
of  the  proolem  D.nvolved,  a  detailed  study  is  presented  of 
delinquency  in  Philadelphia,     There  vrere  3,982  cases  of  boy 
delinqu.?ncies  under  13  jQa.TS  of  age  in  1939;   of  this  nuj.-iber, 
1,692  or  42,49^  of  then  were  rj'egro  boy  cases  „    .In  the  same 
year,  204  or  49.0,^o  of  the  415  cases  of  girl  delinquencies 
under  16  3"ears  v/ere  Negroes.     To  this  picture,  we  must  add 
the  problem!  of  dependent  and  neglected  children.     In  1939., 
despite  the  fact  that  Negroes  constituted  only  appr.pxiinate ly 
15^  of  the  total  population  of  school  age,  306  or  28.35/^  of 
the  total  1,079  dependent  cases  were  Negroes;  appr ozimate ly 
24/0  of  the  neglected  cases  were  Negroes.  .  .      ,  ... 

"In  general,  the  welfare  of  Negro  children  in . the  State 
presents  many  very  serious  problems.     For  instance,  taking  • 
the  State  as  a  whole,  in  1941,  proportionately'-,  6.23  times 
as  m^any  Negroes  as  v/hites  received  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
assistance.     Thus,  the  am.ount  of  aid  needed  in  this  field,., 
greatly'-  exceeded  that  proportionately  needed  by  the  children 
of  other  races.     On  the  qualitEttivo  side  there  are  still  ■, 
greater  problems.     Those  agencies  which  serve  Negro  children- 
exclusive  ly  are  in  great  need  of  funds.     For  instance,  the 
tv/o  agencies  in  the  Philadelphia  area  virhich  serve  three- 
fourths  of  all  dependent  and  neglected  Negro  children  render 
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those  services  to  colored  children  only  and  receive  nearly 
all  of  their  support  from  the  funds  derived  from  the  courts. 
It  is  reliably  known  from  audited  reports  that  the  large 
agencies  which  serve  white  children  have  combined  funds  which 
are  approximately  twice  as  much  per  child  as  the  combined  in- 
come of  the  tv;o  agencies  serving  Negro  children  only.     In  othe 
words,  large  agencies  serving  white  childjren  receive  as  much 

money  from  a  combination  of:  donations,  income  from  endowment 
the  Community  Fund,  and  state-aid  as  they  receive  trcm 
the  courts.    This  enables  them  to  spend  about  tv/ice  as  much 
per  child  as  the  tv/o  agencies  serving  Negro  children  only. 
In  a  great  measure,  this  represents  what  happens  all  over  the 
State.     Moreover,  there  are  several  communities  in  which  Negro 
children  v/ould  have  to  be  sent  out  of  their  respective 
communities  in  ot*der  to  receive  the  same  type  ,  of  services 
which  white  children  may  receive  in  their  respective  resident 
communities.    Finally,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that,  as  a  rule 
the  percentage  of  Negro  children  receiving  aid  because  of  de- 
pendency and  neglect  is  hardly  a  fujiction  of  the  need  of  Negro 
children  for  this  aid.    Very  often,  these  percentages  are 
expressions  of  the  degree  to  v/hich  there  are  facilities  for 
Negro  children  and  the  degree  to  which  their  needs  have  been 
officially  and  somewhat  properly  adjusted.,  ., 
'  In  spite  of  the  need  of  facilities  for  dependent  and 

neglected  Negro  children,  there  is  mu.ch  greater  inadequacy 
regarding  facilities  and  services  for  Negro  delinquents.  It 
is  the  well  knovm  experience  of  court  officials  that  the 
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shortage  is  so  great  that  scores  of  Negro  delinquents  cannot 
be  committed  to  institutions  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities. 
Although  it  would  help  considerably  to  raise,  the-  Negro  quotas' 
in  the  institutions  serving  both  racial  groups,  this  would  only 
reduce  the  problem;   it  v;ould  not  completely  solve  it.  The 
existing  institutions  do  not  hs-Ve  sufficient  facilities  to 
supply  the  need.     These  institutions  must  be  greatly  expanded 
or'  other  institutions  must  be  established.  ■.• .  ■  ■ 

Next  5  even  in  peace  time,  the  problem.s  of  Negro  working 
mothers  regarding  the  care  of  their  children  were  very  serious. 
Due  to  the  vsfar  effort,  these  DroblemiS  have  been  magn.ified<. 
There  is  an  alarm.ing  inadequacy  of  da^r  care  for  the  children 
of  Negro  v/orking  m.others .     In  tbe  larger  cities,  there  are 
s  om.o  pr  ov  is  i ons  but  the  y  are  s or  i ous  ly  inade  quat e    ,  rNoverthe  le  s  s  , 
in  numerous  smaller  cities  and  tovm.s,  such  care  is  non-existent. 
Even  on  grounds  of  the  needs  of  the  war  effort,  something  must 
be  done  to  ease  this  situation.  i.  ■    '  '        :   ^  ,. 

Promi  the  point  of  view  of  reducing  delinquency  rates,  it 
is  obvious  that  dependent  and  neglected  children  are  more  likely 
to  become  delinquent  than  are  childi^en  of  the  normal  population. 
Their  care,  therefore,  is  very  im-portant  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  reduction  of  delinquency^  as  v/ell  as  from  humanitarian 
angles.     It  is  obvious  that  a  serious  shortage  of  facilities 
and  services  for  delinquents  tend  to  increase  recividism  and 
also  to  Increase  delinquency  aa.ong  others.     Children  of  v/orking 
mothers,  withoLit  the  proper  supervision,  are  Imovm  to  be  a 
source  of  a  number  of  problems  including  law- violation.  Hence,, 
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there  must  bo,  an  inprovement  in  the  general  child  welfare 
services  tc  and  for  Negro  children.     In  so  much  as  rates  of 
law  violation  generally  increases  during  and  immediately  after 
wars  J,,  it  viculd  seem  wise  that  a  coordinated  plan  involving  all 
agencies  serving  children  be  presented  to  the  General  Assembly 
which  would  adequately  provide  for  every  child  in  the  State 
irrespective  of  race.,  religion^  or  national  origin.  •.. 
•  . To  the  above,  it  must  bo  added  that  whether  the  cause  or 
the  effect,  or  both,  broken  hcm.es  contribute  considerably  to 
■the  problom.s  of  depcndencjr^  neglect,  and  delinquency^.  Vi/hero- 
as ,  68.80/^  of  the  parents  of  v.-hite  offenders  were  living  to- 
gether at  hom.c,  only  30.20/0  of  the  parents  of  Negro  offenders 
vjQTo  so  fortunate.     On  the  contrary,  of  the  342  delinquent 
boys  and  girls  of  both  races  v/hose  parents  v^ore  divcrcedj  or 
one  of  whose  parents' deserted'  the  other,  or  v/hc  separated  for 
other  reasons,  210  or  61, 40/^  of  them,  were  Negroes.     Of  577 
delinquent  boys  and  girls  of  both  races,  one  or  both  of  whose 
parents  are  dead,  281  or  49,74f^  of  them  were  Negroes.  In 
other  words',  although  Negro  delinquents  Vi/ere  only  42,40;>i  of 
the  total  delinquents,  they  were  54,08^  of  the  total  nuinber 
of  delinquent  boys  ,  and  girls  who  v/ere  not  living  with  their 
respective  parents  at  the  tim.e  of  '  conviction.     In  1939,  the 
Philadelphia  Housing  Authority  miade  a,  study  of  70,051  fam.ilies 
vdth  reference  to  broken  hom.es.     It  v/as  found  that  Vvliereas 
56,5%.  of  the  ivhite,  fam.ilies  were  comipcsed  of  both  parents 
living  with  their  children,   only  34,lfo  of  the  Negro  famxilies 
v/ere  so  fortunate.     Moreover,  comparatively,  there  v;ere  nearly 
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twice  as  many  Negro  as  white,  families  with  only  ono  parent 
present.     Hence,  this  larger  and  genera,!  study  indicates  the 
representativeness  of  the  court  data  given  aoove. 

Pron  Table  XIV,  it  is  observed  that  whereas,  only  41,49^^ 
of  the  Negro  boys  v/  ere  first  offenders,  66,63.^  of  the  v.,hite 
boys  Vv'ore  so  classified.     Hence,  v/hereas  only  33#32/b  of  the 
v/hite  boys  were  repeaters,  53.51'/b  of  the  Hegro  boys  v/ere.  so 
classified,     60, 62)^;'  of  the  Hegro  girls  v/ere  first  offenders 
and  39,33^  were  repeaters;  ho^v;ever,  69. 70,'^  of  the  v/hite  girls 
v/cre  first  offenders  and  onl3^  50,30^  of  them  \7ere  repeaters, 

TABLE  XIV  ,  ■  ,  " 
BEC_IDr/ ISM 

■■                   ■■         :              N,IJ_.M  B  EJ^  PER  C_  E  H  _T 

Total      VJhite      Negro  Miite  Negro 


Total  (under  16)  3,534       1,909       1,575         100^  lOOfo 


30i;S'_  GASES: 

First  Offenders  1,968  1,273  695  65,63  41.49 

Repeaters  1,616  639  930  33,32  53,51 

First  Offenders  255  138  117  69.70  60.62 

Repeaters  I35  60  76  30.30  39.33 


The  higher  recidivism  of  Negro  boys  and  girls  is  largely 
explained  in  terr.ia  of  (1)  the  imperf eet ions  and  inadequacies  i 
the  administration  of  criminal  Justice?  rather  inadequate' 
police  protection  and  poorer  probation  services  and  facilities 
for  Negroes,  and  a  relative  lack  of  placement  facilit ie.s,.f or 
Negro  children  -  both  delinquent  and  dependent  and  neglected; 
(2)  a  higher  percentage  of  broken  hom.es  among  Negroes;  (3) 
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poorer  housing  and  related  problems;   (4)  a  relatively  greater 
lack  of  recreational  facilities;   (5)  a  relatively  greater, num- 
ber, andv  variety  of  icorranercial  dance  halls,  cigar  stores,,  tap 
rooms,  beer  gardens;  cabarets,'  pool  rooms,  and  simiilar  .... 
comrAercialized  recreational  agencies  v/hich  tend  to  promote, 
lav;  violation;   (6)  a  relatively  larger  number  of  places  of  . 
vice;  and  (7)  higher  unemployment  rates  and  relatively  re-  .- 
stricted  eraploynent.    Therefore,  the  Negro  c ommjonit y  is  not 
as  conducive  to  rehabilitation  as  is  the  white  community. 

Obviously,  most  of  the  factors  listed  above  tend  not.  .. 
only  to  promote  recidivism, ^  but  thej  tend  also  to  protiuce 
"first  offen?iers".     In  a  report  to  the  American  Lav/  Institute, 
Professor  Thor.sten  Sellin,  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
criminologists,  concluded,  in  partf^"^^ 

"(1)  The  liklihood  Of  a  person's  becoming  a  second 
offender  is  m.any  times  greater  than  that  of  his  be- 
com-ing  a  .first  offender; 

.    "(2)  the  probability  of  a  person's  comLiitting  a 

subsequent  crime  Increases  with  each  new  conviction. 

"(3)   juvenile  delinquents  in  considerable  num- 
bers commit  new  offenses,,  during  the  youth  period." 

With  reference  to  the  problem  of  s.ecuring  adequate 
recreational  facilities  as  a  preventive  measure  in  curbing  de- 
linquency rates  among  Negro  youth,  there  is  a  grea.t.  inadequacy 
of  both  public  and  private  recreational  facilities  ,  •  -■    -  MDre.-  •  ■ 

(1)   Mipj^^  'Criminality  of  Youth"  American  Lav/  -  InstltuteV,  J.lay-,  ■ 
1940,;  Philadelphia;  P.   116  .  : 
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recreational  facilities  and  services  are  needed  in  those 
neighborhoods  having  the  highest  delinquency  rates.  In 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  and  Chester,  it  is  very  obvioais 
that  the  increase  in  recreational  facilities  and  services 
for  Negroes  has  not  kept  pace  v/ith  the  increase  in  the  Negro 
population.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  inadequacy 
"of  recreational  facilities  and  services  for  all  citizens  in 
the  State,  this  shortage  is  greater  for  Negroes  than  for  the 
general  population.     Howbeit,  admitting  that,  under  proper 
supervision,  adequate  recreational  facilities  and  services 
V/ ill  reduce  juvenile  delinquency,  one  must  remember  that 
recreational  facilities  and  services  do  not  exist,  per  se, 
for  this  purpose.    Their  validity  must  rest  only  partly  on 
these  grounds.    Hence,  their  inadequacy  is  only  one  con- 
tributing, factor  to  Negro  juvenile  delinquency.,--'  .- '  :  ■ 

In  order  to  get  a  more  detailed  graphic  picture  cf  the 
socio-economic  status  tinder  lying  the  disproportionately  high 
Negro  juvenile  delinquency  rates  Table, XV  is  presented? 

TABLE    XV    .     ..       .  ...     .  .   .  .  .. 

ARREST  DATA  ON  PHIIADELPHIA  BOYS  UNDER  ,16  YEARS  OF  AGE  , 
APPEARING  IN  HOUSE  OF  DETENTION  -  1940 


-Number  of  8.rrests 

Total 
5275 

of 
/o 

100. 

Vi/hite 
"  17'02 

51. 9' 

Negro 
1573 

48.1 

Nui.iber  of  Individuals 

2702 

100. 

1533 

56/9 

"  Ti64~ 

43_.2~Z 

Number  of  Families 

2536 

100. 

1437 

56.6 

1099 

43.4 

Gases  adjusted  H.of  D« 

'"sTqi" 

100. 

1188 

54.2 

'*T6o3~ 

45.8 

Gases  held  for  Court 

-T084 

5Y4 

47.4 

570 

52.6 

Individuals  Comriiitted 

301 

100.' 

116" 

38.5 

6I.5" 
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•Table  XV  c cnt iniie d : 


OFFENSES 

Total 

Vfcite 

% 

Negro 

% 

Disorderly  Conduct 

438 

13.4 

171 

10.1 

267 

16.9 

Stealing 

1226 

37,4 

577 

54,0 

649 

41,5 

Malicious  Mischief 

649 

19.9 

''1¥8~ 

'26T4~ 

'  ^01" 

■12.8 

Trespassing 

"  266  " 

8.1 

196 

11.6 

70 

4.4 

Truancy 

66 

2.0 

46 

""2~.T 

"""20" 

Inc  orr  ig  ilD  ilit  y 

93 

2,8 

29 

1.8 

64 

4.2 

Runav/ay 

------ 

T67i 

l'44  " 

"~8,5 

~"  •is'f" 

Tl,"9"~ 

Assault  &  Battery 

"  I04" 

3.2 

38' 

2.5 

66 

4,2 

Sex 

96  " 

q  2^9 

51 

2.9'~ 

2,3 

Miscellaneous 

6 

2 

.1 

4 

.2 

5275 

100. 

1702 

100. 

1575 

100. 

EOm  STATUS.  OF  BOYS  ARRESTED 

Living  v/ith 
Both  Parents 

1563 

57,8 

959 

61,9 

604 

61,8 

Living  ¥7ith  one  Parent 

502 

"18,5" 

'T37'" 

^'515"" 

27,1 

Living  v/ith  Step-parent 

159 

5.9 

"~50""' 

5.4 

'  109" ~ 

9.5 

Living  v/ith 
Poster  Parents 

81 

2.9 

29 

1,9 

52 

4.5 

Both  Parents  Away 
or  Deceased 

48 

1.8 

20 

1.3 

28 

2.4 

UnknovvTi 

549 

13.0 

293 

19.2 

56 

4.9 

5275 

100. 

1538 

100, 

1164 

100, 

SCHOOL  STATUS  OF  BOYS  ARRESTED 

First  Offenders i 

Normal 

461 

27,5 

307 

27.9 

154 

27,4 

Retarded 

858 

50,7 

495 

45,0 

545 

61.0 

Unloiovrn 

'""562' 

21,8 

2  97  ' 

27.1^ 

65 

11.6 

1661 

■  100 .'" 

lOW 

Too".  ■ 

462 

100. 

Repeaters? 

Normal 

108 

10.6 

53 

12.1 

55 

9.1 

RetardecT"^"^ 

""879"' 

"847r 

~  5  6  5  ~ 

ssTi 

514 

85.4 

Unlmovrn 

54 

5.3 

21 

4,8 

55 

5,5 

1055     100.     459     100.     602  100. 
(1)  Vi/hile  there  are  many  more  than  ten  specific  offenses  for 

which  juveniles  are  apprehended,  for  purposes  of  simplifi- 
(g) cation  they  have  been  classified  into  above  general  headings. 
Those  boys  placed  in-  grade  one  or  more  years  behind  grade 
they  would  normally  be  expected  to  attend.  ' 
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Prom  Table    XV 5;. .'it  xs  observed  that  Negro  boys  under 
sixteen  3rears  of  age,  contributed  to  juvenile  delinquency  at 
a  rate  of  nearly  four  .  time's '.their  .proportion  in  the  total  popu- 
lation.    Moreover,  proport ionate ly,  rndre,:  Fegro  than  white  boys 
v/ere  held  for  court.    'Likewise /proportionately,  more  llegro 
than  v/hite  boys  were  committedc     The  more  sorious  nature  of 
their  law  violations  and  their  greater  recidivism  are  thereby 
probably  indicated.     Although  Negro  boys  were  arrested  for 
stealing" oji  41, 3,?o  of  the  total  instances,  only  ^4:%  of  all  white 
boy  arrests  were  for  stealing o     V'ihereas  26,4;-j  of  all  white  boy 
arrests  involved  malicious  m.is chief  ^  this  was  true  of  only 
12,8,/o  of  the  Ne^ro  boys.    ,It  is  observed  that  retardation  is 
very  definitely  a.  greater  -factor  am.ong  Negro  than  white  bojrs. 
Ho¥;ever,  it  wou'ld  appear  t'hat  next  in  importance  to  the  'dis- 
proportionately high  delinquency  rates,  of  Negro  bo^'^s^  their 
com.p'aratively  mere  abnorm.al  home  status  is  the ■  most  appalling 
fact'or  to  be  considered,     V^hen  one  re lates  .  broken  homes  and 
economic  status  to  residence  in  blighted  and  slum  areas,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  m.ost  of  the  pr'oblem.s  of  Negro 
children  who  violate  the  law.  '^^ 

  '  The -habit a't.,; of  Negro'  'delinquent  boys  under  sixteen  years 

of  age  is  explained  sufficiently  by  Table  X'VI  belov/j 

.         .  .    '        ..  '       ,  .■',.    .  TABIE  :XV-I  -  .. 

AIffiE3TS_CF  .BCyS^UilTER  iej£KAilS^_C^,  AGE  ipi^ARlH^  IH  TIffi  EOUSE 

( Incomp'le'te  spl^isilcs')' "g^-n  1  7  '^ljf'""^jhiSe^  J  .Nej-r  q  ^  

Number  of  Arrests       '^  '■'  1437     100.0      812    -54.1      675''-  45.9  

£^£?£_ ^^J '"i^^^ 3 '  ^°  '.,  ^'■-^•^  100. 0  55a  __58_._2_  _  .400.  .■  41.8 
Gases-  Held  .for'  Court,  ' 52 9^..""  100 76*'.  '254'   46,1   '  -2'"75-"  53.9 

Yi^iviZuals]^^  22"*^15B'  IJl00^6^~^^6o''\38j^^_  98. 62.6" 

continued  -  over 
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■■  "    Table  XVI  continued:' 

Negro  Arrests  by  Are_a  -  (1941)  Five  months 

South  Philadelphia  -  East  of  Broad  5,6% 

South             "            -  West  of  Broad  23.6^ 

North  Central  "        -  East  of  Broad  15,7% 

North  Central  "        -  Vfest  of  Broad  27,2^ 

Vfest                   "        -  Saith  of  Market  3.4^ 

West                   "        -  North  of  Market  20.0^ 

Germantov/n  &  Chestnuthill  1.5% 

Manayunk  ,1% 

Prankford  &  Northeast  Philadelphia  ,1% 

North  Phi lade iDhia  2.  ' 


. . :  .  ■   -    •    ■  100. 

In  general,  delinquency  rates  in  Philadelphia  are  greater 
in  slum  and  blighted  areas.  In  this  regard^  it  merel37-  follows 
the  national  and  international  pattern.  Therefore^  along  vi/ith 
other  factors,  the  case  for  better  housing  is  established. 

The  Municipal  Court  has  made  an  excellent  study  of  the 

situation  and  has  issued  a  statement  thereon.     A  portion  of 

this  statement  reads?  '•  , 

"The  care  of  Negro  children  has  become,  during 
the  past  10  years,  a  problem  of  increasing  con- 
cern to  the  Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia.  The 
situation  is  one  of  such  m.ajor  importance,  not 
only  to  the  children  in  question,  but  also  to  the 
community-  as  a  v^hole,  that  prompt  and  effective 
action  to  remedy  ii  is  essential.     Let  us  exam_ine 
such  information  as  is  available  as  to  the  size 
and  seriousness  of  the  problem,  and  as  to  the  • 
means  now  available  for  meetincr  i- 
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'''In  the  past  25  years  there  has  been  a  short  . 
rise  in  the  Negro  population  of  Philadelphia. 
In  the  age  group  from.  7  to  15  Negro  children 
were  6%  of  the  total  school  population  in  ^1920, 
and  this  jsroportion  has  since  risen  to  10%  in 
1930,   12%  in  1935,  and  15.5,^  in  1940.  Durmg 
the  period  fromi  1930  to  1940,  v/hil'o  the  nujnbcr 
of  i7hite  chilc'jren  from  7  to  15  years  of  s.ge  in 
the  Philadelphia  schools  decreased  18%  the  num- 
ber of  Negro  children  increased  3S>.     In  short, 
Philadelphia  has  been  losing  each  year  over  5,000 
white  children  and  caining  annually  over  1,000 
Negro  children.     'ii/h'ile  in,  1920  one  child  in  15  . 
was  Negro,  today  one  child  in  6  is. 
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"Eaving  in  mind  the  present  monibers  and  the 
steady  grovirth  of  the  Negro  .population,  let  us 
next  attempt  to  examine,  from  what  information 
may  nov/  bo  obtained,,  the  size  and.  seriousness 
of- the  problem  from  ths  viewpoint  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  dependency,' 

"The  total  nnjnber  of  delinquent  children  in 
Philadelphia  in  1920  was  4270 |   in  1930, '6280; 
in  1935,  4704,  and  in  1940,  3515,    ,     In  the 
same  years  those  figures  jjicluded  delinquent 
Negro  children  as  follows'.  1920,  676;  1930, 
1446;  1935,  1742;  1940,  1513..    In  other  words, 
Negroes  constituted  in  1920  -  16,^  of  all 
juvenile  delinquency^  cases;   in  1930,  23,"^;  in 
1935,  37,^^  and  in  1940,  45,°^'.     It  will  also  bo 
observed  that,  for  2.nstance,  in  1920  when 
Negro  children  v;ere  15 •  5/^  of  the  total  school 
population,  Negro  juvenile  delinquency  was  43/b 
of  all  juvenile  delinquencyr  cases,  or  in  other 
v/ords,  the  N  gro  delinquency  rate  was  almost 
three  tim.es  the  average  delinquency  rate,  and 
Vi'as;  four  times  the  delinquency  rate  among  white 
children  along.     Yi/hat  is  m.ore,  Negro  children 
were  .involved  in  51^  of  the  more  serious 
offenses. 

"The  rg.tio  of  delinquency  has  varied  widely; 
for  instance,  in  1920,  43  Negro  children  of 
the  ages  7  to  15  were  arrested  out  of  every 
1000  Negro  children  of  these  ages.     This  niom.- 
ber  increased  to  48  in  1930,  declined  to  43  • 
in  1932,  reached  the  all  time  high  of  50  in 
1934,  and  has  since  declined  again  to  37  in 
1940.  ■     ,  , 

"The  problemi  caLised  by  the  disproportionate 
increase  in  Negro  cases  is  further  reflected 
in  the  nvimber  of  Negro  children  requiring 
foster  hom.e  care  or  institutional  placement. 
In  1930,  3>o  of  all  delinquent  cases  vv^ere 
committed, to  agencies  or  individuals,  and 
half  of  these  cases  were  Negroes.     In  1940  ".' 
again  '6%  of  all  delinquent  cases  v/ore  com- 
mitted to  agencies  or  individuals,  but  the 
Negro  proporticn  had  increased  to  75/bo  .... 

"In  1930,  7,';o  of  all  delinquent  cases  v/ere  .■ 
Gorimitted  to  institutions  and  of  that  niir.'ber 
24^  were  Negroes.     In  1940,  9f^  of  all  de- 
linquent cases  were  committed  to  institutions,- 
and  of  that  nujr.ber  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
had  increased  to  45/^.     The  follov/ing  table 
sho¥;rs  not  only  a  proportionate,  but  an  . 


actual  increase  in 
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the  nur.iiDGr 


of  ITe^ro  children 


requiring  foster  home  or  institutional  placement. 

"Comparison  of  Disposition  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Cases 
(Under  16  years  of  age)  for  the  years  1940  and  1930  and 


"Comparison  of  Cases  and  Percentage  of 
were  involved  in  the  jeo-vs  of 
■  "  ■  '   '  No. 
.       ,       ,  ■  ■•    ..     ••:    Total      no.  of 

Cases  dispos- 
ed     of  in 


Cases  in  which  Negroes 
1940  and  1930. 


Children  dismissed 
and  not  remaining 
under  supervision 
of  the  Court  ,  ; 

Children  rem.aining 
under  supervision 
of  Court 

Children  committed 
to  Agencies  or 
Individuals 

Children  comjnitted 
to  institutions  & 
referred  without 
commitment  to 
parole  officers 

Children  referred 
to  other  courts 
cases  in  vh  ich 
restitution  or 
ropraration  Viras 
ordered 


1940 


2800 


954 


149 


432 


22 


4357 


936 


231 


600 


233. 


of 


i^egr  oes 
Involved  in 
Cases  Disposed 
of  in 


1930  1940 


5517  1225 


1238 


526 


111 


107 


195 


46 


7517  2063 


1920 


Percentage  of 
Cases  ±1  v/hich 
Negroes  were 
Involved 


1930  1940 


Wo. 


401  55,^ 


74^ 


123  45/^ 


27^ 


1930 


22^ 


43^ 


21^ 


"In  cases  involving  dependency,  neglect  /  oust cdy 
and  m^ental  defect,  the  proportion    of    Negroes  (of 
the  ages  of  7  to  15)       is  also  disproportionately 
high,    -as  compared  with  the  percentage  of  white 
children,  hut  here  the  situation  is  not  as  much 
out  of  line  as  in  delinquency  cases «  For  instance, 
in  1920  v/hen  6%  of  the  childiren  (between  7  and  15) 
were  Negroes,  10;"^  of  the  cases  of  dependency, 
neglect  and  custody  involved  Negroes,       In  1930, 
when  the  Negro  juvenile  population  was  10^  of  the' 
v/nole,  24^  of  these  cases  involved  Negroes  »  In 
1935  the  Negro  population  Vi-as  12;,^  and -the  Negro 
dependency,,  etc.,  cases  v.ere  22%;  and  in  1940 
v/hen  the  Negro  population  v/as  15 ,5)0  of  the  total,  • 
the  Negro  cases  ¥/ere  27/o  of  all  dependency,  etc., 
cases,     V/hile  new  applications  in  dependency 
cases  have  decreased' from,  4280  in  1931  to  1981 
in  1940,  a  decrease  of  54/6,  and  while  there  v/as 
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a  substantial  decrease  in  the  total  nunbor  of 
Negro  cases  over  the  sa.nc  pcriodj,  nevertheless 
Negro  cases  were  27^  of  the  total  in  1940  as  ■. .       ,  ,\; 
compared  to  24^  in  1930."  (1)    .  ^^''■'■■v' 

Table  XVII    gives  an  analysis  of  the  disposition  of  the 
1939  cases  imcler  eighteen  years  of  ago,'    It  v/ill  be  noted  that, 
thoLigh  Negro  boys  contributed  41,49^  of  the  total  boy  cases 
under  eighteen,  only  37.27/^  of  the  total  dismissed  cases  v/orc 
Negroes,     Table  ^-O/II  shows  further  tha.t ,  in  proportion  to  the 
total  number  of  arrests,  fewer  Negro  boys  v;ero  dismissed  than 
white  boys  J  that  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  arrests, 
Negro  boys  wore  put  on  probation  more  often  than  white  boys  but 
a  larger  percentage  of  Negro  boys  were  order  to  pay  restitution 
and  that  pr oport iono.tcly  more  N^gro  boys  v/ere  committed  to 
3_nstitut ions  than  white  boys.  ..  ;.'  • 

TAEIE  XVII  ^ 

N    U        _^  _B_  E  R  PERCENT 

 ^   Total      VJliite_^     Negro      Vi/hito  Negro, 

Total  (^nder  18 )    _    4,751      2^763  1,965  

BCY3'_  CASES: '  "        " "  "     "  ■    '  " 

Dismissed   '  3jj099_      14,944  ia.l55_ 62__,73   „  57.27 


Probation___  1,006   496      ^.  510      49.50   _  50/70_ 

rtstltutior'^'    ■         45  19:       •    26      42.22  57.78 


"Sentence"  SLispcnded 

Referred  to  other 

 G  oiu'^t   _ 

RDfencd  to  Clinic" 

Ms  position  Binding 

Committed  to  In- 
sbibutions  gci^goncics 


4        -  ■  4'   ■     -     •  loo;^ 


577  509  268      53.55  46,45 


GIRLS'  CASES:  continued  overs 


(1) 

Sec  Exliibit  No.  11 
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1  au  ±c 

XVII  ccntinucds 

Total  (under  18) 

T  ot  a  1 

532 

XJ    M  _  B 
'Yi/h"it6' 
297 

E  R 
N  G  £cr  0 
235 

PER 
Vmit  e 
51,03 

C_  E  J_T 
Ne  gr  6 
48.  97 

Dismis'sed 

301 

153 

148 

50.80 

49.97 

Probation 

148 

"75' 

73 

50.68 

'  '"'49,32 

Ordered  to  pay 
restitution 

33itence  Suisponded 

HeTcrred  to  other 
 C  ourt   _ 

2 

2 

100^ 

Pbfearred  to  Clinic 

Efispcsitioi  Poidirg 

Committed  to  In- 
st Stutlcns  &  i^<03icies 

131 

69 

62 

52.67 

47.33 

Prom  another  point  of  viev;,  the  follovjing  analysis,  as 
to  "boysi'  cases,  provides  a  more  vivid  picture  than  Table  XVII. 

(a)  Dismissed? 

.   70,2^  of  all  white  cases, 
■      58.8^  of  a"ll  colored  cases; 

'    ■     '         '    (b)  Probation? 

17,5/^  of  all  white  cases, 
25.9^  of  all  colored  cases j 

,    '       ,,  (c)  Committed  to  institutions  and 

agencies  ? 

11, 1;"^  of  all  Y/hite  cases  ^ 
lZ>»6fo  of  all  c olored  cases. 

The  disposition  of  delinquency  cases  by  the  court  should 
be  determined  according  to  the  individual  needs  of  each  de- 
linquont  and  the  community  facilities  and  services  for  de- 
linquents.    The  indications  are  that  the  N^gro  bojs  arrested 
had  a  larger  proportion  cf  repeaters  thsLU  white  boys,  which 
fact  may  account  considerably  for  the  discrepancy  betv/een  41,49^ 
of  total  arrests  and  Z7 ,27%  of  the  total  dismissed  cases  as 
Table  Xa''II  indicates.     Likev/ise,  it  may  be  partly  responsible  for 

the  fact  that  4  Negro  and  no  white  delinquents  were  committed  to 
c  ourt  s . 
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32.    OUMR  BOY  OPF->lin:RS  ,  ' 

For  very  obvious  reasons, ^thG  offensos  committed  by  hcjs 
betv/Gon  the  ages  of  16  to   16  have  become  Icapun',.  as:  "older  , .boys  ' 
cr5_miOs".     Since  our  Philadelphia  ■data  have  dealt  .-only' with  boys 
and  girls  under  18  years  of  ago,  the  succeeding  years  up  to  21 
ycar.s  of  age  should  be  treated.     In  order  to  prevent  too  m-uch 
overlapping,  older  boys'  crime     from  the  period  1930  to  1925 
inclusively  v;ill  be 'treated.     Of  the  4 , 165  ••  older  boys  .com- 
mitted to  jail  during  this  period,,  1,784  or  42^  of  them  yictc 
Negro  boys.     FroiTi  reliable  sovtccz  it  has  been  found  that  prior 
to  1930,  vdiereas  Ucgrocs  v:ere  but  11.3;^',cf  the  total' population, 
48'^  of  tbe  older  boys  cominitted  wore  ■  Negroes .     The  decrease  of 
6fo  is  G]°  gnif  icant  in  that  it  is  in  ha.rm.ony  ,v/ith  the  trend  of 
more  recent  fi.guros;  for,   in  1940,  Negro  older  boys  contribirtod 
1,679  or  38,42^  of  tfce  4,359  arrests  of  older  boys  in  Phila- 
cV.  Iphia, 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  the  20th,  3Sth,  30th, 
24th,  and  7th  v/ards  contributed  m.ost  to  the  older  boy  offenses. 
Yifith  very  fev/  exceptions,  these  sam.e  wards  have  held  the  lead 
for  m.ore  than  a  decade.     Including  both  v;hite  and  Negro  older 
bov  off enders ,  those  wards  contribute  to  law  violation  at  a 
rate  which  is  m:cre  than  twlci.'  their  ,ra..tio  in  the  total  city 
populaticn.     Plowever,  a  study  of  density,  housing,  emiplovment, 
and  related  factors  v;ill  reveal  that  these  wards  are  among  the 
most  vmf orturicte  5.n  the  city.  ..  ..   .,    •  ■  ■  ■■  , 

In  1935,  the  Civilian  Crim.e  Prevention  Unit,  of  Philadelphia 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  1,100  cases  of.  Philadelphia  older 
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iDoy  offenders;  905  of  them  v/ere  white  and  the  remaining  195 
were  Negroes,     58.97^  cf  these  Negro  boys  did  not  reach  the 
Sth  grade;  81,03/^  of  them  left  school  during  their  sixteenth 
year  J  63^  of  them,  v/ere  retarded;  83,08%  of  them:  in  varying 
degrees,  had  been  guilty  of  truancy.     Only  20,05^  of  them  were 
in  their  norm.al  grades  according  to  the  Philadelphia  age -grade 
standards,     42,55;'o  of  the  Negro  boys  had  never  been  em.ployed; 
and  35^0  of  thbm  had  held  only  one  job.     In  torm^s  of  church 
affiliation,  90,02,"^  of  the  Negro  boys  were  Prostestants ; 
47,69^  of  them  were  Baptists;  only  30. 26;^  of  them  attended 
church  regularly.     50#2S7b  of  them  were  disinterested  in 
religion;  and  79. 49^^  of  them:  had  no  social  relationships  at 
church.     Only  36,41/^  of  them  lived  at  hom.e  v/ith  both  their 
respective  parents,  ■' 

24,^  of  the  mothers  of  these  Negro  boys  v/orked.  Table 
XVIII  is  more  indicative,  of  the  com.parative  economic  status 
of  the  two  groups  of.  boys?  '  '•  ■ 


TA3IE  XVIII 

EG  ON OMIC  STATUS  _ 

NTJjvgSER      '  PERGEr^ 
Vi/hite  Negro  laiite  Negro 
A.     Very  good  103  0    11.38  0 


E,  Self-sustaining  304  26  37.57  13.33 

C.  Marginal              '  190  55  20.99  28.21 

D.  On  relief  210  103  6.35  32.32 

E.  ,  No  report  62  11  23.20  5.41 
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The  1938  study  sponsored  "by  the  GrinG  Prevention  Associ- 
ation and  the  Crime  Prevention  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Police  and  directed  by  Fr ,  Thomas  A.  Morryr/eather ,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Crime  Prevention  Association,  disclosed^  in 
part ; 

"Of  2  9,587  older  bo^rs  arrested  from  1934-1937  ^ 
.    .     inclusive,  22,254  vere  white  and  7,295,   or  33 
per  cent,  v;ere  Negro.     In  this  connection  it 
should  be  noted  that  Negroes  nuraber  approximate- 
ly but  13  per  cent  of  the  City's  population. 

"a  study  of  this  do.ta  shov/s  that   in  some 
offenses  the  He -re  nmibers  over  50  per  cent   '  . 
of  those  arrested,  and.  that  there  had  been 

■  \-  ■  ■  an,  increase  o-n  •  do  linquency  among  older  Negro  '.  • 

boys  during  these  fcur  years  o     To  thase^  who'       ■  ■ 
,  have .  been  in  touch  'uvith  the  problem,  the 
reason  for  this  is  definite  and  clear.  ■  •  • 

"A  study  of  the  nationality  of  thC'  fathers  .  •  ■ 

■  -  ■  ,of  8352  individuals  v^as  m-p.do,.    Next  to  boys 

v/hose  fathers  were'  native  born  (Kegro  or  '    ^  V  ■  . 

;•      \/hite)  the  Italian  groi^p  ranks  next,  follov/ed 
by  Polish  and  Russian, 

"No  one  can  ignore  the  fact,  shown  by  this         ■.' ■ 
survey,  that  m.ore  constructive  plann'^.ng  must 
be  provided  in  those  areas  where  there  .  is'  a  ■ 
large  percentage  of  Negro  populaticn, 
p.art icularly  in  fields  of  employment  and        ■'■  ■-. 
recreation«"   (1)  ..     ..  . 

The  crux  of  the -Negro  delinquency  situation  in  Philadelphia, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  State,  has-  been  well  expressed  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
Roinemann,  District  Supervisor.,  probaticn  Department,  Juvenile 
Division,  Municipal  Qoiu^'t  of  Philadelphia,  who,   in  a  recent 
address  referring  to,  the  urgent  probloi-i  of  Negro  delinquency 
in  Philadelphia,  said: 


Exh-ibit  No.  17 
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"This  does  not  indicate  a  'oiologival  prob- 
lem, nor  has  it  an^^thing  to  do  vvith  the 
superiority  or  inferiority  of  one  race  or 
the  other.     The  thought -provoking  statiati- 
cal  result  can  solely  iDe  explained  by  the 
socio-economic  situation  in  v/hich  the  Negro 
citizens  find  themselves.     These  findings 
should  not  onl^^-  be  analyzed,  but  should 
lead  to  constructive  proposals  for  an  ef- 
ficient curb  on  juvenile  delinquency  in 
general  and  among  the  colored  group  in  ' 
particular.     Such  proposals  ought  to  in- 
clude the  demand  for  an  increase  of 
recreational  facilities,  playgr  oijinds  , 
bovs '  clubs,  and  settlement  activit ies . " ( 1) 


33.     Factors  Conditioning  ?Jegro  Law  Violation 
One  could  continue  to  present  statistics  treating  law 
violations  but  the  picture  would  not  be  changed  fundamentally. 
The  chief  factors  involving  the  volume  of  IJegro  crime  and  de- 
linquency cannot  be  dealt  with  by  ordinary  statistical  iiBthods. 
Solutions  to  the  problem  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  Behavior, 
whether  good  or  bad,  is  not  a  complete  entity  per  se ;   it  is  a 
function  of  the  interaction  of  the  individual  and  his  environ- 


ment.    Such  a  point  of  view  does  not  deny  but  rather  admits 
personal  responsibility  for  one's  behavior.     It  does,  hov/ever, 
emphasize  the  part  Vvhich  environment  plays  in  determ.in5.ng  it. 
Upon  this  assum.ption,  there  are  several  interrelated  factors 
vjhich  underlie  the  excessive  volume  of  Negro  crime  and  de- 


linquency.    The  m.ajor  factors,  so  far  an  the  data  of  this 
report  indicate,  will  bo  stated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  Inply 


remedial  suggestions. 


^•^^  Rcinemann,  Dr.  J,   Oc  ,  "Stop-Children  cf  the  Community" 
'■■    '  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PROBATION  AND  PAROLE  QUARTERLY,  July, 
1940 1  Volui-e  1,  Number  25,  PP.  15-16 
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1.    Racial  discrimination  in  the  ■  aclministrat ion  of 
justice  tends  to  promote  law 'violations  among  Negroes. 

In  proportion  to  other  citizens,  so  far ■  as  Negroes  are  ' 
concerned,  misfeasance  and  malfeasance  are  disproportionately 
frequent  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  la^v.     Thus  ^ 
discriminative  forces  are  so  universal  and  powerfully  operative 
that  neither  the  number  of  arrests  and  the  alleged  reasons 
therefor,  nor  the  number  of  convictions,  nor  yet  the  jail  or 
prison  population  afford  racially  a  proportionately  accurate 
picture  of  the  volume  of  Negro  crim.e  and  delinquency,  ■  ' 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  \Ylth  the  exception  of  crimes 
agai.nst  the  person  or  property?-  of  whites,  law  enforcement  in- 
volving Negroes  is  often  too  lax.     In  many  instances,  even 
high  officials  assijime  that  petty  larceny,  lewdness,  and 
similar  crimes  are  types  of  anti-social  activities  which  all 
but  characterize  Negroes;  they  often  act  as  though  there  is 
no  need  of  much  concern  Lmless  whites  are  involved.  Moreover, 
your  Commission  has  been  informed  by  reliable  citizens  of  both 
races  that,  in  most  municipalities  in  the  State,  "official  pro- 
tection" in  certain  forms  of  vice  is  the  most  frequent  and  often 
the  only  "political  plum"     given  Negro  polit leans.     A  study  of 
unmixed  Negro  neighborhoods  throughout  the  State  tends  without 
exception,  to  confirm  this  opinion.     As  compared  with  mixed 
and  all-vvhite  neighborhoods,  all-Negro  neighborhoods  have  an 
excessive  nu.mber  of  tap  rooms,  unsupervised  pool  rooms,  bav^dry 
.houses,  "bootleg  liquor"  place^,  gambling  places,  and  similar 
establisliments  which  either  tend  to  promote  lav/  violations  or 
are  themselves  illegal. 
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In  the  enforoement  of  the  law,  legality  must  not  tie 
overlookedc     Law  enforcement  officers  themselves  can  be 
ruthless  and  illegal.     The  "right  of  the  people  to  be  secure 
in  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  effects,  against  unreason- 
able Searches  and  seizures"     is  guaranteed  all  American  citizens 
by  the  Fourth  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  V/ithout 
search  warrants ,■  and  often  without  sufficient  evidence  "  of 
suspect,  police  have  entered  Negro  homes,  hotels,  and  other 
Negro-occupied  dwellings  and  have  made  mass  arrests.     In  the 
vast  majority  of  instances,  the'  persons  involved  in  these  mass 
arrests  are  accused  of  drunkenness,  "the  number  racket"  and 
lewdness.     The  principple  of  legality  is  so  fundamental  to 
American  liberty  that  it  should  never  be  violated  in  such  in- 
stances,   No  one  can  condone  such  unconstitutional  methods. 
Many  leading  citizens  of  both  races  stated  that  these  arrests 
were  due  to  political  "reprisals"  and  occur  excessively  only 
v/hen  "official  protection"    has  been  removed. 

The  "third  degree",  a  means  of  obtaining  testimony  from 
an  arrested  person  under  duress  by  use  of  various  forms  of 
torture,  is  ruthless  and  illegal.     Judging  from  the  various 
t3rpes  of  evidences,  it  seems  that  Negroes  suffer  disproportion- 
ately from  this  kind  of  brutality.     Lav;  enforcement  officers 
should  apply  the  best  available  scientific  methods  and  pro- 
cedures to  bring  culprits  to  justice  in  a  legal  manner.  There 
can  be  no  excuse  for  illegality  in  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law,  ■ 
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■  In  Philadelphia  especially,  a  pr.act;ice  known-as  "cold 
storage"  is  another  t^rpe  o.f  illegality  .of  which  Negroes  com- 
plain and  feel  that  it  is  applied  to  them  proportionately  more 
often  than  to  whites.     Regarding  "cold  storage",  the  Ruth 
Commission  states  j  ■     .     «.         .. ,.  ,.  •  ■  ,  ••     ■    ,. '. 

"TestiiTony  "before  the  Coraralss ion  .  discloses  •  ,       i  • 
•  •  '    the  fact  that  persons  a:rrested  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Police  are  spmetimes  held  incommunicado  .,  ■ 
and  are  not  permitted  to  E^ee  friends,  relatives, 
or  counsel  for  several  days  at  .a  time  and  are          •■  ^ 
not  slated  or -brought  before  a  Magistrate  .. 
dtiring  that  timie.     This,  is  a  clear  violation    .  u-.  .  -    ;  •  ' 
of  the  law  and  no  legis].ation  is  needed  to 
rem^edy  the  situation,"                                              .  ;  .  .■; 

'•    2.     The  growth  and  distribution  of  the  .Fegro  population 

in  term.s  of  nativity  and  urbanity  and  such  minor  factors;  as 

the  ratio  between  the  sexes,  the  number  of  males  of  certaini 

age -groupings ,  and  related  factors  tend  to  promote  crime  and 

dolintpiency.  /     .  •  ^  ■ 

In  the  period  following,  Viz  or  Id  War  I,  there  was  a  large 

influx  of  poverty-stricken,  untrained,  and  uneducated  Southern 

Negroes,     The  influx  was  so  great  that,  pr oport-ionately,  there 

are  today  more  IJegro  residents  in  Pennsylvania-  who  were^  born  in 

other  states  than  there  are  whites.;     In  1930,  only    33.'9^'  :of 

Pennsylvania's  Negro  population  v/as  born  in  the  State,  whereas 

79.0/^  of  the  Pennsylvania's  white  population  was  born  in  the 

State.   On.ly  7,4;"^  of  Pennsylvania's  Virhite  populat ion  was.- born 

in  other  states  in  the  union;  and  1Z,4l%  of ,  the:  State  's'  white 


"Report  to  the  Governor  of  the  Joint  Legislature  Commission 
to  Investigate  the  Adm-inistrat ion  of  Criminal  Justice  and 
Report  Its  Suggestions  and.  Recomi'.iendat ions  for  Ir.ipr ovement 
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population  v/as  foreign -'corn,     65,0,^  of  Pennsylvania's  Uegro 


population  v/as  born  in  other  states  in  the  union  and  s light ly 
morethan  1%  v/as  foreign  horn.^'^^     Thus,  appr oximate ly  tv/o- 
thirds  of  Pennsylvania's  1930  Negro  population  was  'born  else- 
where.      •  ' 

With  reference  to  the  influence  of  this  situation  on 
juvenile  delinquency.  Dr.  J.  0,  Reinemanji  stated? 

"^i^/hat  about  the  children  of  those  Negroes 
¥/ho  came  North?    A  situation  in  some  way 
com-parable  to  that  of  the  so-called  "second  . 
generation"  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Euripean 
imriigrsjits  arose.     The  set  of  standards 
acquired  by  the  parents  at  their  place  of 
birth  and  youth  in  rural  envir  onm.cnts 
clashed  with  the  set  of  standards  easily 
adopted  by  the  children  (primaril3^  -yiroLigh 
contacts  outside  the  horio)   in  the  Northern 
urban  environments.     Cultujral  conflicts 
v/lthin  the  home  were  the  natural  results. 
Poverty,  slum,  conditions  and  intra-f amilial 
conflicts  have  been  responsible  for  broken 
hom-es.     It  is  ^  therefore,  small  wonder  that 
among  delinquent  Negro  children  the  per- 
centages of  broken  home  conditions  have 
been  considerably  higher  than  among  white 
delinquent  juveniles."  i^J 

Unfortunately,  long  before  the  periods  of  sudden  influx, 
Negro  discrim.inat ive  pa.tterns  had  alread^^  been  established  in 
most  municipalities  of  the  State.     Hence,  these  migrants  fell 
heir  to  and,  in    r^any  instances,  gave  an  occasion  for  the 
crystallization  of  discr im.inat ive  practices  against  Negrces, 
Consequently,  they  were  crowded  into  the  already  sub-standardly 


NEGRCES  IN  TEE  UNITED  STATES,    1920-32,  U.S.   Dept.  of 
Comr.erce,     Bureau  of .  the  Census,  Washington,  1935°  Table 
^  9  ^   11 ,  P ,  24 . 

Address  delivered  before  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Penna. 
State  Association  of  probation  and  Parole  in  Ilarrisburg, 
Aprilj   1942,  on  the  "Treatment  of  the  Negro  Delinquent." 
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housGd  .areas  in  which  police  protection,  social  facilities  and 

services  vrere  not  comRiensiirato  with  and  proporly  adjusted  to 
their  needs.     These  inif-rants  came  from  typically  southern  area 
to  a  typically  "northern"  State  v/ithout  sufficient  transition 
in  either  time  or  place.     As  ;vas  pointed  out  above,  65,0^  of 
the  Kegroes  in  Pennsylvania  in  1930  were  born  in  other  states, 
Approxiiiiately  94/&  of  Pennsylvania's  out-of-state  Negroes  Vi/ere 
born  in  the  South.     Moreover,  in  a  very  large  number  of  in- 
stances, they  came  from  a  ru^al  to  an  urban  industrial  area 
and  were  ill-adjusted  to  their  new  environment  v^hich  itself 
was,  too  often,  very  conducive  to  law  violations. 

In  Chester,  Philadelphia,  and  Harrisburg,  the  staff  made 
sample  studies  regarding  certain  aspects  of  Ilegro  migration. 
Due  to  the  labor  demands  of  large  industrial  concerns,  m.any 
Negroes  were  recruited  to  Ponns ^rlvania  in  groups.     Others  caine 
as  heads  of  families  and  sent  for  their  families  and  relatives 
soon  after  their  arrival  here.     Because  of  housing  scarcity, 
54:%  of  these  new  migrants  obtained  housing  in  different 
neighborhoods  from  the   friends  and  relatives  v/ho  v;ere  instru- 
mental in  having  them  mlgra.te  here.     The  high  mobility  of.  all 
urbf'jn.  populations  and  especially  that  of  the  Negro  u.rban  popu- 
lation, the  anonymity  of  the  city  and  its  lack  of  facilities 
with  which  to  integrate  new  Negro  migrcints  ,  all  tended  to,  con- 
tribute to  the  fact  that  for  one  reason  or  another,  51%  of 
these  newcom.ers  did  not  connect  theriselves  with  more  than  one 
religious,,  fraternal,  social,  educational,   or  civic  orgp-ni-- 
zat'ion  uirbil  they  had  been  here  mere  than  a  year.     Ver.y  often. 
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the  first  personal  contact  of  the  adult  newcomer  was  with  an 
energetic  politician  whose  sole  interest  was  vote -getting.  On 
the  whole,  for  any  nuriiher  of  reasons,  the  adult  nev/comers  were 
not  integrated  properly  into  their  nev/  environment. 

Since  the  heavy  industries,  mining,  and  similar  job 
situations  induced  Negroes  to  come  to  the  State,  the  Kegro 
population  is  overv;helmingly  urban.     Thus,  in  1890,  the 
Pennsylvania  Negro  population  ¥iras  28,5  rural  and  71,5  urban" 
in  1900,   it  v/as  23.3  rural  and  76.7  urban;  in  1910,   it  vv^as 
19.4  and  80.6  respect ive ly|   in  1920,  it  was  15.7  and  84.3 
respectively.     In  1930,  86,6%  of  the  Negro  population  was 
urban,  whereas,  only  66.9^o  of  the  State's  v/hite  population 
v/as  urban.     For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  it  v/ould  be 
more  appropriate  to  add  the  Negro  urban  and  rural -non -farm 
populations.     In  such  a  case,  the  1930  Negro  popTilation  of 
the  State  v/as  99>^  non-farm|  in  1940  it  was  98.73^  non-farmx. 
l^ereas ,  the  white  population  of  the  State  in  1940  v/as  only 
65.42^  urban,  the  Negro  population  was  85.55^  urban. 

Cr  im.inologists  ,  jurists,  psychiatrists,  social  workers  , 
and  sociologists,  have  long  established  the  fact  that  urbani- 
zation and  its  consequent  mechanization  tend  to  increase  the 
volum.e  of  crim.e.     Brining  together,  as  it  does,  people  of 
different  racial,  linguistic,  religious,  economic,  and 
ideological  backgrounds,  urbanization  simultaneously  intensifies 
the  need  for  laws  a.nd  increases  the  number  of  lav/s  to  be  vio- 
lated.    The  high  mobility,-  of  the  city  contributes  to  anonymity 
and  impersonality;  which  tend  to  v/eakon  one's  sense  of 
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responsibility  to  his  neighbor.     These  and  other  factors  tend 

to  make  it  mere  difficult  to  enforce  the  lav/.     Finally,  a 

multiplicity  of  complex  factors  tend  to  develop  in.  an  urban 

population  more  of  a  lack  of  "respect  for  law". than  is  true 

of  a  rural  population.,      ^    2;  ■     ■  ,.■  ■ 

Vi/inthrop  D.  Lane  in  "Vi/jaat  Makes  Crime",  one  of  the  widely 

distributed  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  P AM PHni^TS,  states  j       ,  . 

"■Reports  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Invest!- 
gation,  however,'  show  in  general  that  the 
••;  ,     .'larger  the  city,  the  more  crime  in  proportion  - 
to  the  population.  -/<■  The  rate  for 

\     the,  sm.allest  cities  is  only  half  that  of  the  p  f- 

largest.     V/e  may  conclude  from  this  that  there 
is  more  crime   in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  . 
and  that  there  is  something  about  life  in  the 
cities  that  helps  to  produce  crime."   ^-^^    .,  .,..-r..r,-r 

.  In  addition  to  nativity  and  urban  it  y^  one  may  add  that 

especially  during  the  last  tvio  decades,  pr  oport  ionate  l^?-,  there 

have  been  m.ore  Negro  males  than  white  of  the  crijri.e  committing 

age,.    The  nature  of  the  em.ployr.ient  causing  Nogroes ■  to  migrate 

to  the  State  tends  to  support  this-  fact.     Moreover,  the  1930 

and  1940  census  data, emphas izo, this  factor.     Somewhat  related 

to' this  problem,  is  a  m.inor  ■  f  act  or ;  nam.ely,,  that  most  often 

there  is  a  disparity  between  the  se:x.es  among  the,  Negro  popu* 

lation-.     In  1920  and  1930,  there  was  an  excess  of  Negro,  males 

over  females;   in,  1940,  the  reverse  is  true.     However,  the  fact 

of  a  d is proport  ionality  between  the  ,  sexes  is  .not  .so  miuch  a 

cause  of  law  violation  ;p.er  so  as,  the  ca.uses  v^hich  underlie  the 

disparity  betwee.n  the  sexes.    The  chief  factors  invo.lveci  are 

PP.   14  -,17 
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the  nature,  location,  and  distri'Dutlon  of  ITegrc  enplc37:nent  op- 
portunities,.   Therefcre,  taking  all  population  factors  into 
account^  according  to  established  sociological  interpreta.t  ions , 
the  composition,  grov/th,  and  distribution  of  the  State's  Kegro 
population  is  such  that  it  tends  to  promote  law  violation, 

3.     The  unfavorable  occupational  status  and  related 
factors  contribute  both  directly  and  indirectly?-  to  the  ex- 
cessive volume  of  Negro  crime  and  d.elinquency. 

As  has  been  emphasized  elsev/here,  irrespective  of  interest 
abilities,  com.petency,  and  loyalty,  Negroes  have  foujid  it  im- 
possible to  find  respons ible,  well  paying,  and  satisfying  em- 
ployment on  a  sca.le  v/hich  is  proportional  to  their  numbers  in 
the  total  population.     Regarding  the  m.attor  of  being  "up-graded 
and  fair  occupational  distribution,  the  "llegro  Survey  of 
Pennsylvania"  m.ade  .under  the  auspices  of  the  De~;artment  of 

O  ,  J-  — 

Welfare,   in  1927,  states 

"The  incentive-  which  the  hope  of  promotion 
inspires  will  acccm.plish  that  which  preaching, 
lecturing,  abusing  and  even  punisbiDp  have  not 
yet  accom-plished, "  ..  "  •  " 

It  is  knovm  that  persons  of  "average"  incoire   are  m.ore 
responsible,  more , law-abiding,  and  have  a  greater  sense  of 
belonging  than  persons  of  relief  and  sub-marginal  income. 
Just  as  apprenhended  law  violations  have  a  very  definite 
adverse  effect  upon  most  types  of  occupational  classifications, 
the  ujiem.ployment  of  aa  d  the  m.enial  emiployment  of  large  numbers 

(1) 

P,  71 
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of  persons  due  to  racial  or  other  unjust  reasons  v;lll  tend  to 

create  in  such  persons  a  lack  of  self-respect,  interest,  the 

lack  of  a  sense  of  respons  ihilit  jr,  and  ,  a  lack  of  cor.miunity 

respect,  subsequently,  lav/  violation  follov/s..  .  ; 

The  follov/ing  statement  is  taken  fron  an  Exhibit  prepared 

for  the  Corirnlssion  by  the  Honorable  Ralph  H.  Smith,  Judge, 

Quarter  Sessions  Court,  Pittsburgh,  v/hich  reads  in  part:  . 

"Economic  pressure  nakes  crirainals  of  all 
kinds.    Take  a  normal  human  being  of  average  ■ 
intelligence  aiid  even  moderate  ,  emotional 
stability,  deny  him  sufficient  food  -  fail  to 
give  him  work  when  he  can  earn  money  -  keep 
him  in  idleness  -  what  are  the  results?    That  •    _  ■ 

individual  sooner  or  later  becomes  a  loafer 
and  idler  -  a  pool  room,  habitue.     Starve  him  ■ 
long  enough  and  he  will  'break  in  and  steal', 

.  As  a  'thief  in  the  night'  he  will  burglarize 
and  rob.     Many  a  miurder  has  needed  no  more 
complex  motive  than  the  gnawing  hunger  of  sn     '  ■ 
em.pty  stom.ach.-     Add  to  the  lack  of  v/ork  op- 
portunity a  burning  sense  of  injustice  born 
of  discrimination  against  him  as  a  Negro. 
Hov/  you  see  wlij  occasionally  in  some 
localities  the  percentage  of  lav/  violations 
by  Negroes  tem.porarily  rises  out  of  pro-         '  '  J 
portion  to  those  of  other  racial  groups. 
The  Negro  is  not  alone.     Othe.r  groups  have  ' 
gone  through  this  sane  thing,.   The  'himkies'- 
'tho  dum.b  Slovaks'  -   'the  shanty  Irish' 
'the  dirty  Kikes'  -  'bhe  yellow  dogs'  -  all 
those  and. many  m.ore  have  felt  the  cruel  lash 
of  group  intolerance  that  doubled  the  force 
of  the  normal  economic  pressures  and  drove 
then  into  slui'as  and  ghettoos  of  the  large        ..  ■ 

■  cities  a2id  'across  the  tracks'  to  the  'v/rong 
side  of  tov/n'   in  the  smaller  tovms  and 
villages . "   ( i)  '      "  '  . 

V/hen  asked  vi'hat  he  foXt  that  private  citizens  and  the 
State  should  do  to  reduce  the  dispr oport ionally  high  Negro 
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rate  of  lavi  viclaticn.  Dr.  Elin  A.  Palnquist ,  Executive 

Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Federation  of  Churches,  said; 

"They  should  remove  all  ccononic  barriers 
if  possible.     That  is,  the  colored  nan 
should  have  an  equal  opportunity  with  his 
v/hite  brother,  providing  he  has  equal  '■  • 

capacities.     No  doors  should  be  closed  to 
him  because  of  his  color.     This  requires 
legal  action  upon  the  part  of  t he  state. 
As  the  above  improve me nts  are  made,  crime 
and  its  kindred  evils  would  be  reduced. 
The  state  should  do  much  to  iraprove  the 
..        housing  conditions  which  is  one  of /the 
root  evils  of  crime  and  disease,''  ^ 

■■    4.  Due  to  the   inter-dependent  factors  involved  in  dis- 
crimination and  also  inadequacies  for  all  citizens,  as  compo.red 
v/ith  whites,  there  is  a  greater  lack  of  facilities  and  services 
for  Negroes  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 
*■  •■    As  compared  with  other  citizens,   (a)  there  is  a  general 
inadequacy  of  services  antecedent  to  court  apparance;   (b)  a 
lack  of  sufficient  variety  and  amount  of  penal  facilities  and 
services;   (c)  there  is  an  inadequacy  of  p8.role,  probation,  and 
rehabilitative  facilities  a.nd  services.     (d)  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  various  volujiteer  defender  agencies  in  the  S^ate  are 
doing  laudable  work,  their  legal  services  for  the  indigent  a.re 
inadequate.     Moreover,  the  provisions  which  cur  courts  make  for 
poverty-stricken  defendents  are  also  inadequate  largely  because 
the  fees  are  too  low  to  attract  leading  crim.inal  lawyers  and 
often  because  politics  enter  in  the  appointment  of  attornies 
for  the  indigent.     Therefore,  taking  all  factors  into  considera- 
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tion,  the  indigo nt  defendant  is  inadequately  provided  for  in 
the  Corni:iom7ea:lth. -^^  .  ,    ...        ,  .  ,  ■ 

"Consideration  of  tax  support  for  legal  aid,  _  ■ 

is  certainly  important  and  vital.     It  v/ould 
seen  to  ne  that  tax- funds  vjould  unquestionably 
have  to  be  drawn  upon  if  legal  service,  adequate 
in  quantity  and  quality,  is  to  bo  provided  to 
the  more  densely  settled  portions  of  the  United. 
States,     Regardless  of  the  excellence  and  ef-  , 
ficiency  of  private  legal  aid,  I  question 
strongly  v/hether  such  societies  can  and  should 
bear  the  burden  that  would  be  placed  upon  them 
v/ere  legal  service  to  be  made  readily  available 
to  those  in  more  unfavorable  economic  c  ircum.stances  . " 

As  has  been  indicated,  many  of  ...the  difficulties  and  in- 
adequacies of  Negroes  arise  out  of  9.  general  lack  of  facilities 
and  services:  for  all  citizens.     It  is  si  so  .an  aclmovvledge  fact 
that  the  democrat ic  .and  Christian  conception  of  adequacy  would 
eliminate  unequal  sufferings  and  discriminatory  practices.  The 
General  Assem-bly  can  profit  by. reviewing  and  enacting  much  of 
the  legislation  suggested  by  its  ov/n  Ruth  Commission.  It 

would  greatly  iraprove  matters  if  the  considerations  involved 
?-n  the  program  and.  objectives  of  the.  Pennsylvania  Committee  on 
Penal  Affairs  be  examined  with  a  view  toward  realization 

'so  far  as  lies  within  the  sccpo  of  legislative  enactment  and 
administrative  pr  oceduross-.;  ,..  .. , '  ; 


Cf    Report  to  the  Governor  of  the  JoD.nt  Legislature  Gom- 
m.issien,  to  Investigate  the  Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice  and  Report  its  Suggestions  and  Rccomjr.endat ions  for 
Improvement  Therein,  P.  114.  ,    ■■  ■  " 
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"1.     Obtaining  a  system  of  court  procedure  .  ' 
more  sv/ift  in  operation,  more  scientific  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  individual, 
more  certain  in  the  conviction  of  criminals, 
more  responsive  to  reconstructive  instead  of  ,  ^' 
pun  it  iv.e  m.e  th  ods  , 

"2.     Establishing  court  clinics  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  sentencing  practice  of 
each  of  the  larger  criminal  courts  of  the  State 

"3.     Developing  and  expanding  the  juvenile  ••■ 
court  and  probation  systcri  as  a  protective 
agency  for  children. 

"4.     Developing  proper  court  procedure  in.: 
the  various  coujities  for  dealing  efficiently 
v/ith  problems  of  domestic  relations  in  order  ■• 
to  prom.ote  greater  stability  of  the  hcm-O . 

"5.     Developing  in  the  courts  an  adequate 
system  of  adult  probation  and  parole  for 
short  term,  prisoners.  •:   .  .  . 

"6,     Developing  an  adequate  system  of 
parole  for  long  termi  offenders  v/hich  will 
protect  society  as  well  as  help  individuals. 
Cooperating  v/ith  the  . State  Board  of  Parole 
in  its  program  for  the  granting  of  parole, 
development  of  adequate  supervision  of  con- 
ditionally^ liberated  prisoners,  and  the 
selection  of  qualified  personnel. 

"7,     Replacing  county  jails  v/ith  industrial 
prison  farms  as  soon  as  practicable. 

"8.     Developing  a  com.prehens  ive  plan  for 
ref orm-at or ies  and  penitentiaries  that  will 
(a)  provide  needed  new  state  prisons  and  an 
industrial  school  for  young  m.en;  and  (b) 
perm.it  proper  individualization  and  variation 
in  treatment  for  different  groups. 

"9,     Providing  sufficient  facilities  for 
the  custodial  ca.ro  of  wor.en  Dj  developing 
services  at  the  State  Industrial  Hom-O  for 
Wom.en  at  Muncy  and  by  erecting  appropriate 
institutions  for  receiving- short  term  womicn. 
offenders,      ■'  • 

"10,     Increasing  the  facilities  and  pro- 
viding adequate  v/elfare  and  edLicational  pro- 
grams for  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School. 
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"llo     DevGloping  effective,  educatj.on,  train- 
ing and  casework  prograris  in  institutions  for  • 
children.  ■  ■.     .'.  '  "^  •^^  ■■  ■  \. 

"12.     Developing  a  probram  for  the  further 
classification  and  segregation  of  offenders 
including  when  necessary,  the  development  of 
new  services  and  institutions,  together  with 
an  adequate  system  of  prison  labor  and  edu- 
cation adjusted  to  the  needs  of  each  class.. 

"13.     Urging  the  use  of  psychiatric  and 
psychological  services  for  problems  of  be- 
havior and  delinquency  in  children,  and  for 
the  use  of  adult,  offenders  on  probation,  in 
institutions,  or  on  parole  from.  them. 

"14.     Developing  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  Defective  Delinquents  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

"15.     Promoting  a  m.odern  system  of  mental 
exam.inat ions  for  offenders  av/aitihg  trial  on 
charges  of  crime, 

"16.  Imiproving  the  personnel  in  the  penal, 
probation  aid  parole  service*  (a)  through 
proper  selection  by  the  merit  system.;  (b) 
through  provision  for  adequate  staff;  and 
(c-)  through  training  and  education  on  the 
job.       ,      .  ^ 

"17,     Promoting  concerted  comxiunity  action 
betv/een  public  and  private  agencies  for  the 
control  of :de linqucncy  and  the  better 
handling  of  behavior  problems  of  adults  and, 
children. 

"18.     Developing  an  adequate  system  of 
crimilnal  statistics  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, , 

"19,     Obtaining  gre?.t6r  Sta.te  supervision', 
and  control  of  State  and  local  institutions 
and  agencies  for  the  care  and  treatrient  of 
offenders ,  .        •  . 

"20.     Unifying  the  State'  correct innal  ser- 
vices through  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
Departmiont  of  Corrections,  with  power   (1)  to 
ada-.iinister  the  penal  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions of  the  State,  and  (2)  to  coordinate 
the  intra-m.ural  and  extra-mural  penal  services 
in  the  State.  •  ■     .  ; 
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•       "21.     Urging  the  estalDlishment  of  g.  place 
of  detention  for  the  untried  absolutely 
apart  frori  the  tried  and  convicted ^  in 
Philadelphia."   ^  ^' 

5o  The  existence  of  either  or  "both  physical  and  psychological 
segregation,  all  too  ccmrion  throughout  the  State  especially  in 
penal  and  correctional  institutions,  does  great  violence  to 
the  personalities  of  Negro  delinquents  and  criminals  and  tends 
to  increase  their  volume  of  lav^^  violations. 

Much  of  the  recidivism,  of  Negroes  is  due  to  police 
brutality  and  segregation  in  correctional  and  penal  institution 
Staff  case  studies  have  disclosed  that  these  types  of  in- 
justices stand  out  m-ore  vividly  in  the  minds  of  Negro  lo.w 
violators  than  all  others.     This  harmi  is  irreparable.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  here,  as  in  many  other  insta.nces,  segregation  is 
at  once  a  cause  and  oji  effect  of  lav/  violatic-n.     Mr.  Leon 
Thom.as  Stern,  Secretar:/  and  Director  of  Reacarch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Penal  Affairs,  a  widely  Imov/n  export 
in  the  field,  states: 

"It  is  tragic  a  11;/  true  that  adult  Negro  of- 
fenders ond  the  children  and  young  delinquents 
am^ong  their  nujnber  do  not  have  facilities  for 
their  care  and  treatm.ent  that  they  should  have.. 
There  is  segregation  of  a  sort  in  the  training 
schools,  correctional  institutions     and  penal 
inst itut ions  0        The  segregated  plan  of  treat- 
ment operates  v/hether  v/e  have '  Negroes  in  sepa- 
rate institutions  or  Negroes  in  the  institutions 
with  whites.     Som_etir,ies  the  segregation  is 
actually  physical,  with  the  Negroes  in  separate 
institutions,  or  in  separate  cell  blocks,  or  in 
the  case  of  juveniles,  Negroes  are  housed  on 
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separate  floors.-    Sonet ines  the  segregation  •  '  . 
is  psychological  Y/ith- a  differential     in  •  '       ■  ' 

favor  of  the  vuhite  group.     The  policy,  for 
example,  of  some  of  our  training  schools 
refusing  facilities  to  Negroes  unless  there 
,  are  more  than  enough  facilities  for  white 
children  is  revolting.     V/ith  this  program 
of  considering  white  children  and  adults 
first  must  needs  go  a  psychological  dif- 
ferential of  treatment,  v/hen  the,  Negroes    ,     ^       •  - 
are  admitted  to  institutions  in  v.hich  white ' 
adults  and  children  are  housed,    •  One  should  ..  ... 
examine  this  situation  olDjectively  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  program  of  "teatment  is  one 
that  the  coi-nmunity  v;ishes,  or  whether  it  is 
based  on  the  racial  philosophy  of  the  ad- 
ministratcT,  the  coiiramiity  assenting.  For 
exam.ple,  one  adjiiinistrat or  told  m_e  that  the 
Negro  should  "be  treated  in  separate  in- 
stitutions, and  die  a  It  v/ith  only  hj  white  ' 
people,  and  that  Negroes  could  never  take 
part  In  a  correctional  program  as  officers  or 
officials,  even  for  their  ov/n  group.  I 
think  that  this  is  an  unfortunate  point  of 
view.     Of  course,  in  order  to  meet  that 
situation  the  Negro  group  must  show,  as  I        .  ■         . ., 
am  sure  they  can,  that  they  have  persons 
who  can  rive  the  kind  of  service  the  State 
needs." 

6,     Due  to  discrimination  in  its  many  ramifications,  the 
onvir onn.ental  .and  psychological  loackground  of  the  "typical 
Negro  tends  to  promote  excessive  law  violations. 

In  addition  to  the  related  factcrs  m.cntioned  or  implied 
in  item.s  1-5  above,  there  are  other  im.portant  factors  v/hich 
increase  the  likelihood  of  lav;  violations  among  Negroes »  That 
the  t3"pical  Negro  is  sub-marginal  and  marginal  has  been 
emphasized  m_any  timios.     Such  conditions  have  obtained  despite 
the  fact  that  a  m.uch  higher  percentage  of  Negro  than  white 
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mothers  must  vrork  to  supplement  the  family  income;  too  often, 
her  income  has  been  the  only  income  cf  the  family.     In  1930, 
there  v/ere  65,945  Negro  women  in  Pennsylvania  fifteen  years 
and  over  vJho  were  gainfully  omployedi  of  this  number  30,946 
or  46.92^  of  them  were  majpried.     To  this  we  m.ay  add  that 
13,561  or  20,56/^  of  these  65,945  working  Negro  women  v/ere 
either  widowed  or  divorced.    ^"^^    Thus,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  ITegro  fem.ale  labor  force  in  1930  bet-ween  the  ages  cf 
15  and  ever  v;ere  either  married,  divorced,  or  v/idowed.  More- 
over, so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  1930  data  in  this 
regard  o.re  not  significantly  different  from  those  of  1910^ 
1920,  and  1940.     The  implications  of  v;orking  mothers,  and 
broken  homes  v;ith  their  well  lmov;n  tendency  to  proriote  de- 
linquency, are  evident. 

Students  of  law  violation  all  over  the  nation  are  agreed 
that  the  general  breakdown  .of  the  Am.erican  home  and  family 
relationships  ujider  the  strain  of  the  depression,  the  modern 
mxachine  age,  late  hours,  movies,  a.utomobiles  and  the  freedom 
of  movement,  etc.,  contribute  more  than  anything  else  to  the 
volum.e  of  law  violations.     As  has  been  indicated  elsewhere, 
through  either  the  death  of  one  rv  both  parents,  the  separation 
or  desertion  of  one  or  both  po.rents,  and  through  the  problems 
of  \±imarried  m.others  ,  there  o.re  pr  oioort ionate  1y  fev/er  normal 
homes  and  family  ■    associations  am.ong  Negroes  than  among  other 

^-^^  NEGRCES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1920-32  ,U.  3 .  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  cf  the  Census,  Washington,  1935,  Table 
14,  P.  297.  ■ 
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citizens.  The  consequent  influences  upon  the  disproport icnately 
hi^h  del5.nquency  rates  among  rlegroes  are  knov/n.      '  -        ■■•  •  ■ 

Throughout  this  report,  your  Conriission  has  emphasized 
the  fact  that  Negroes  are  compelled  to  occupy  the  more  over- 
crov/dcd,  blighted,  and  deteriorated  neighborhoods  and  the  more 
sub-standard  dwellings  of  any  neighborhood  in  v/hich  they  ■live. 
Both  room  and  land  overcrowding,  tend  to  become  harmful  to- 
health,  morals,  aid  m.orale.     V'i/h.ile  crimxO  m.ay  be  attributed  to 
a  number  of  interrelated  and  complex  factors,  room:  and  land 
overcr ov/ding  have  a  very  riarked  adverse  effect  on  the  youth. 
Throughout  the  nation  sluxi  delinquency  rates  are  many  tim^es 
higher  than  those  of  other  areas  in  the  respective  cities. 
Interestingly  enough,  recent  studies  have  shov/n  that  the  slum 
environm.ent  has  a  greater  adverse  effect  on  delinquency  than 
the  physical  condition  of  the  sub-standr.rd  dwellings  in  v;hich 
children  live.     Slum  and  blighted  areas,  because  of  their  ' 
corrupting  influences,  num_erous  centers  of  vice-  and  crime, 
inadequacy'"  of  recreat  ional  .f  ac  ilit  ies  ,  high  percentage  of 
broken  hor-es,  and  related  factors  tend  to  gor^omote  delinquency. 

With  reference  to  the  influence  of  housing  on  the  excessive 

rates  of  Fegro  Ic-v;  violation,  the  Honorable' Nochem-  S,  Winnet , 

Judge,  Mujiicipal  Court,  Philadelphia  and  also  Ghairm.an  of  the 

Grime  Prevention  Asscciaticn,     wrote  a  letter  to  the  Executive 

Director  on  August  11,   1942  'which  reads,   in'.part?  ■' 

"My  contact  v;ith  ITogro  delinquency  and  crime, 
both  in  the  Court  and  in  the  work  of  the  Grime  ;■  •  :  . 

Prevention  Association,  has  often  led  m.e  to  be 
guilty  of  over-simplification.  I  have  seen  it 
grov;    almost     invariably    in  the  soil  of  in- 
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s  an  it  ar  y  ^  Inhuman ,  c  r  ovide  cl  h  ous  in^  c  end  it  i  ons  . 
I  have  cried  cut:     'Lot  us  ronove  the  blight 
of  those  sluiris  and  allov/  sunlight  and  air  to 
filter  in  the  lives  of  these  human  beings,' 
I  forgot  for  the  nement  the  years  of  prejudices 
discrimination,  and  intolerance  vhich  forced 
this  manner  of  life. 

"To  rem.ove  the  ultim.ate  causes  is  an  ex- 
trem.ely  difficult  job.     Education  and  years 
v/ill  accomplish  it*  but  to  provide  decent 
housing  and  decent  recreation  facilities 
should  be  an  easy  challenge  to  us  who  are 
the  masters  of  the  mxiracle  of  production. 
I  despair  sor.etimes  at  the  time  necessary 
to  change  op5.nicns,  to  do  av/ax^  with  mis- 
understanding, to  abolish  prejudice,  but  I 
no  longer  despair  at  the  tim.e  arid  monies  to 
build  a  Panama  Canal,  a  Coulee  Dam,  50,000 
airplanes  a  year  nr  to  fight  the  Axis.  And 
I  will  not  despair  at  the  physica.!  problem 
of  wiping  out  slum  areas." 

In  this  regard,  the  Honcrable  Sara  Iv!.  Soffel,  Judge, 

Quarter  Sessions  Ccurt,  Pittsburgh,  in  an  Exhibit  prepared  for 

the  Commission,  states,  in  part; 

"In  his  plan  'Dead  End',  v/hich  was  later 
made  into  a  movie,  Elm>er  Rice  illustrates 
well  the  influence  of  slum  environrient  on 
young  children,     I  Imcv;  from  personal 
experience  that  the  conclusions  that  he  s.o 
drariat ically  presents  are  not  exaggerated. 
I  have  seen  a  miap  of  Allegheny  Cour.ty 
plotted  to  show  the  areas  of  greatest  de- 
linquency, and  another  map  of  the  County 
plotted  to  show  the  slum,  areas.     If  super- 
imposed, the  tv/o  "would  coincide."  (1) 

Mai  y  leading  citizens  on  v/hcm.  it  is  incur.ibent  to  Imow,  .are 
aware  of  these  inadequacies.     The  following  statement  from. 
President  Judge  Charles  L,  Brov/n,  ?;:unicipal  Cou.rt  of  Philadelphia, 
is  miost  significant; 
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"In  response  to  your  inquirer  relative  to 
delinquency  and  crime  ariong  Negroes,  the  ' 
Municipal  Court  has  "been  increasingly  con- 
cerned ahout  Negro  Youth.     You  have  asked 
whether  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
va.ricu3  officials  and  agencies  v-iho  handle 
Negro  delinquents  has  jeopardized  their 
status.     In  cur  experience,  the  problera 
appears  to  be  not  a  natter  of  discrimination 
Dut  rather  a  question  of  inadequate  facili- 
ties.    As  you  know,  the  Negro  population  in 
Philadelphia  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  .  ■  ^ 

past  twenty-five  77earE,  and  although  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  social  services  for 
Negroes,  the  e::pansion  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  in  Negro  population. 
Additional  recreat if ^nal  facilities,  adequate 
financing  of  foster  hcm.e  care  for  children 
and  an  increase  in  correctional  training 
facilities  would  help  to  alleviate  the 
excessive  rate  cf  delinquency"  ancng  Negroes,  "(1) 

One  cf  the  nest  thoughtful  statements  on  the  question  of 
various  t3'"pos  of  Inadequacies  and  the  problems  involved  v/as 
¥;ritten  for  the  Commission  by  Mr.  V/.  B,  McKonna  of  the  Phila- 
delphia. Inter-Agenc3^  Council  for  You.ths 

"Perhaps  oven  m.ore  im.portant  than  treat- 
ment facilities  are  resources  for  diagnosing 
and  dealD.ng  with  pre -delinquent  behavior, 
Tne  home,  the  school,  and  the  recreation 
center  all  have  a  part  to  playr  in  this.  Yet, 
there  has  been  little  if  any  attempt  m.ade  to 
help  Negro  parents,  mxost  cf  whom  are  themi- 
selves  having  a  difficult  timiO  learning  to 
adjust  to  a  Northern  city  environment,  to 
understand  and  cope  v/it]i  behavior  problcmiS 
as  they  show  up  in  their  children.  The 
schools,  too,  have  a  special  responsibility. 
It  is  the  rare  teacher  who  is  able  at  the 
present ^ t ii-.-ie  to  offer  constructive  guidance 
and  help  to  the   ♦difficult^  chi^d  5.n  her  class- 
room., and  the  existing  nuj-iber  of  trained  ?Icm-e 
and  School  Visitors  is  too  sm.all  to  offer  much 


(1) 

An  excerpt  from,  a  letter  from.  Judge  Brown  to  the  Executive 
Director  dated  May  13,  1942. 
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assistance.     The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
recreation  ac^encieSj  riany  of  which ^  though 
located  in  heavily  pop-uilated  Negro  areas  ^ 
impose  restrictions  of  one  kind  or  another 
on  Negro  neighbors, 

"The  part  the^t  recreation  agencies  play 
in  this  v/hole  situation  deserves  further 
serious  consideration.     A  five-year  stud^r 
now  being  completed  by  the  Inter-Agency 
Council  for  Youth  indicates  that  by  and 
large  no  more  than  "30%  of  delinquent 
children  living  in  the  areas  of  the  oity's 
sett  lem^cnts ,  boys'  clubs,  YT/ICA's,  etc., 
have  ever  m.ade  use  of  those  agencies.  The 
other  70^  have  never  availed  themiselves  of 
these  facilities.     Vfe  m.ay  only  surmise  the 
reasons  for  this,  but  one  study  has  been 
shov/n  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  a  san_pling 
of  d.elinquent -boys  who  had  attended  recreation 
centers  at  som.e  t  ir^e  or  other  had  while  attend- 
ing exhibited  behavior  indicative  of  inability 
to  get  along  satisfactorily  with  either  children 
or  Yi  th  adults.     In  all  too  m^anv  cases-  it  has 
been  foimd  that  a  child  joins  up  at  a  center, 
gets  into  difficulty  with  loaders  or  pla^^n^atos 
there,  drops  out  of  the  center  or  is  expelled, 
(or  may,   in  many  cases,  even  continue  to  attend) 
and  at  a  later  date,  is  arrested.     This  is  not 
to  ir.ply  that  there  is  any  cause-and-ef f ect 
relationship  between  these  events;   it  docs 
seem  to  signify,  however,  that  if  the  leader 
at  the  center  were  sufficiently  skilled  to 
do  som.e  thing  about  the  behavior  at  the  t  im.e 
it  first  manifests  itself  (Just  as  the 
teacher  could  do  som.ething  about  that  be- 
havior in  the  school  setting)  then  an  ap- 
preciable decrease  in  delinquency  m.ight  be 
brought  about, 

"Though  recreation  agencies  are  lim.itecl  in 
what  they  can  do  with  the  specific  individual 
delinquent,  their  contribution  to  the  whole 
area  of  delinquency  prevention  rust  net  there- 
fore be  disregarded.     The  long-run  influence 
of  a  settlem.ent  house,  a  city  recrea.tion 
center,  or  a  boys'  club  in  the  comj:iunity  in 
which  it  is  located  may  be  of  tremxOndous 
volIuo,     Through  offering  opporturiit ies  to 
participate  in  pleasurable,  educational, 
dem.ocrat ically  controlled  activities  such 
a  center  can,   over  a  period  of  years, 
introduce  new  cLiltural  standards  and  values 
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into  the  most  difficult  cf  no  ir;;hDorhcods .     ..•  ■. 

This  is  true   '  crine  prevent  irn  '  ^  "but  its  '        ■•  ■  ■ 

results  are  hard  to  neasiire  siniply  hoc.?Luse      •  ,; 

no  one  can  say  v/ith  any  degree  of  certainty 

that  crimes  that  Y/ere  never  conr.itted  v;ould 

have  been  corinitted  if  such-and-such  an 

a.,^ency  had  not  boon  in  existence.'^   (1)  ,         '  ^ 

With  reference  to  inadequac ies ; as  they  relate  to  dependent 

and  neglected  Negro  children,  Mr,  Edwin  Solenberger,  General 

Secretary  of  the  Childj^en's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania^  states? 

"Proni  Liy  experience  in  the  child  "vve If' are 
field,  I  think  yjo  do  not  have  sufficient 
facilities  at  the  present  tine  for.  colored 
chilciren  v/ho  need  to  bo  cared  for  avvay  fron 
their  own  homes.     V/e  have,   of  couj^se,  found 
over  a  period  of  years  that  hones  are  broken 
up  by  the  death  or  j^rctracted  illness  of 
one  or  both  parents,  doserticn     of  a.  parent, 
usually  the  father,  or  ncntal,  r.?.oral  or 
physical  incapacit3r  cf  one  or  both  parents. 
It  then  be cones  necessary  in  any  connunity 
to  care  each  year  for  a  certain  nunber  of 
dependent  and  neglected  children  ca-ay  fron 
their  ov/n  hones.     The  foster  , care  nay  bo 
given  either  in  an  institution,  preferably 
en  the  cottage , plan,   or  by  the  use  of  care- 
fully selected  private  fanily  boarding  hones 
-under  careful  supervision  of  a' trained  and 
qualified  staff.     For  a  United      nunber  of 
children  there  is  also  the  possibility  of 
free  hone  placenent  and  for  sone  perhaps, 
legal  adoption.     Viliatever  the  form  of 
foster  care  it  should  be  adequate  for  the 
needs  cf  the  population  in  the  ccniriunit^T- 
concerned, 

"I  believe  that  survey-  of  the  child  v/el- 
fare  facilities  for  the  colored  urban  popu- 
laticn  of  o"ar  State  will  show  that  there 
are  unf ortuna.te-ly  gaps  at  various  points 
for  care  of  the  dependent  and  neglected 
colored  children  and  also  for  \vhat  night  ■ 
be  called  the  pr e-do linquent  group.  I 
suggest  that  this  natter  bo  carefully  studied 
with  enphasis  on  the  special . needs  cf  the 
various  groups  of  colored  children,"  ^2;, 
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Mrs,  Laura  D.  Nichols^  Executive  Director  rf  the  Houec  of 
the  Eoly  Child  YO?itcs: 

"In  the  past  decade,  the  quality'-  of  the 
care  for  dependent  white  children  in  and 
around  Philadelphia  has  been  steadily  in- 
provedj  with  professional  training  beconinr 
more  and  more  a  requirement  for  workers,  and 
the  results,  as  indicated  above,  are  obvious. 
Unfortunately,  the  same  has  not  been  true  to  ; 
any  lar^^'e  extent  in  the  case  of  agencies  serv- 
ing Negro  children  exclusively,  and  other 
agencies  in  the  neantine  have, for  various 
reasons,  curtailed  their  intake  of  Kcgro 
children.     Thus,  while  the  ratio  of  dependent 
Y/hite  children  decreased  and  the  prevision  for 
their  care  at  the  sar.'e  time  be  cane  nore  ade- 
quate, the  reverse  has  been  true  in  the  case 
of  colored  children,  and  consequently  the 
job  of  preventive  care  has  been  less  effective 
for  then.  " 

The  following  statement  was  wrj.tten  by  Messers  Phillip 

Wall  is.  Prank  S.  Brown,  and  Robert  G,  Taber  of  the  Kujiicipal 

Court  of  Philadelphia? 

"The  disproportionate  share  of  Negro  children 
involved  in  delinquency  and  dependency  cases  re- 
flects certain  obvious  factors  and,  no  doubt, 
is  influenced  by  others  v/hich  only  complete 
analysis  Vvill  disclose.     In  the  first  place, 
the  Negro  fam.ily  suffers  in  general  from  wide- 
spread unemployment,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that,  despite  the  shortage  of  labor  in 
certain  fields  in  the  present  em.ergency, 
industry  is  only  now  beginning  to  draw  upon 
the  ranks  of  Negro  labor.     In  the  second 
place,  during  the  past  20  years  there  has 
been  heavy  rxigraticn  of  Negroes  from  the 
south  to  the  north.     The  change  from,  a  simple 
rural  c  omjr.mn i t  y .  t  o  a  c  onp lex  c  it  y ,     w i t h  a 
higher  tempo  of  living,   is  bound  to  be  pro- 
duct ive  of  see ia 1  d if f  icult  ie s ,  and    t h is 
tendency  is  accentuated  by  the  lack  of  job 
opportunities.     The  figuTes  further  reflect 
the  lack  of  satisfactory  recreation  a.nd  hous- 
ing facilities  and  other  cemj;iunity  resources 
for  the  Negro,  and  this  is  clearly  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  68%  of  the  Negro  boys  who 
v/ere  held  for  court  were  repeaters  as  op- 
posed to  51%  of  the  v/hite  boys. 
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"Vytiat  conEiunity  resources  are  available  to 
meet  these  -urgent  needs?    Training  schools 
for  children  such  as  Sleight  on  Farms  and 
G<Len  Mills,  frequently  have  no  vacancies,, 
On  occasion  children  v/hc  have  been  conx.iitted 
to  training  schools  have  iDeen  held  as  long 
as  3  months  in  the  House  of  Detention  pend- 
ing admission.     This  constitutes  a  very  un.- 
Y/holesome  situation  since  the  available 
facilities  do  not  permit  segregation  of  '. 
those  committed  fromi  those  v/ho  are  av/aiting 
hearing.     The  lack  of  resources  further 
means  that  children  v/ho  should  be  committed 
to  a  training  school  at  the  tim^e  v/hen  they 
v/culd  be  most  responsive  to  the  treatm.ent 
which  it  would  provide,  m.ust  necessarily 
bo  placed,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  in 
foster  homes.     That  these  children  do  not  , 
lend  themselves  to  placement  in  foster  homies 
is  shovm.  by  the  large  turnover  in  these  cases, 
together  with  the  excessive  rim-awavs .  The 
result  is  that  v^hen  a  child  eventually  reaches 
the  training  school  he  is  m.ore  co.lloused  and 
less  su-sceptible  to  a  constructive  experience, 
by  virtue  of  having  becom^e  r.ore  deeply 
entrenched  in  a  delinquent  pattern. 

"Yi/ith  the  exception  of  the  House  of  the 
Holy  Child,  v/hich  has  recently  expanded  its 
foster  care  service,  there  ho.ve  been  few 
changes  which  have  strengthened  the  availa- 
ble services  for  Negro  child.ren.^  The  child 
care  agencies  who  place  Hggro  children  in 
large  numbers  are  in  general  totally  in- 
adequate in  staff  and  in  supervision^  In 
no  sm.all  m.easure  this  situation  is  due  to 
lack  C'f  f  un.ds  o     For  instance,  upon  the  in- 
vitation rf  the  Bua'^eau  of  Colored  Children, 
the  Coujicil  of  Social  Agencies  recently  miade 
a  thorough  study  of  that  Agency.     Its  report 
shov/ed  the  need  for  im.mediate  revam.ping  of 
pr  ogr  am.  and  po  r  s  cnne  1  „     He  ve r t he  less,  the 
Agency  v/as  not  in  a  position  to  lift  itself 
by  its  ovin.  boot -straps,  and  cannot  hope  to 
secure  additional  State  funds  ujitil  it  has 
Improved  its  services,  and  cannot  improve  . 
its  services  w  it  h  out  add  it  i  on  a  1  fund  s  .  "   (  - 
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The  above  statenent  is  supported  by  Mr.  Lc^n  Thcr.ias 

Stern,  who  laiov/s  the  situat5.cn  not  merely  in  Philadelphia  but 

also  thr  ou^hcut  t  he  St  at  e  .     He  v/r  it  e  s  : 

"One  problen  that  needs  ininediate  attack 
is  the  problem  of  the  lack  of  facilities  for 
the  care  of  T'e^rrc  children,  either  insti- 
tutional or  foster  hom.e  care,  —  for  those, 
in  difficulty  v;ith  the  lav/  or  merely 
socially  and  economically  handicapped.  Since 
the  econor.ic  situation  feeds  into  the  de- 
linquency situation,  I  think  that  that  ^prob- 
lem should  be  considered  as  a  i^h.ole."  (1) 

7,     Be  the  above  natuTal  explanatory  factors  ever  so 
indispensable,  human  beings  are  m.ore  than  the  siju'i  total  of 
environr_ental  factors;  spiritus^l  forces  are  also  indispensable  ♦ 
Discr ininat or 3-  forces  have  been  sufficiently  great  to  disilluision 
many  Negroes ;  m_any  of  them,  have  less  practical  belief  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God  than  in  form.er 
years.     Consequent  l3r,  the  laiv-abidin^:,  se  If -respect  ing ,  and 
brotherly  love  influences  of  the  church,  reli"ion,  and  God 
are  less  effective  toda^'  tho.n  in  former  years.  Disillusionment 
due  to  discr iminat or^^  forces  both  in  and  outside  of  established 
churches,  have  caused  numerous  colored  citizens  to  seek  strange 
faiths.     Even  though  these  faiths  r:ay  serve  as  tem.porary 
emotional  releases,  their  etliical  influences  on  enlightened 
der.ocratic  citizenship  are  almost  negative. 

Thus,  v/hile  there  is  need  for  m_ore  agencies  to  deal  v^ith 
delinquent  ITegro  youth  antecedent  to  co^jx-t  appearance ,  vv  hile 

(1)  ' 
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there  is  need  for  bettor  legal  representation,  more ' enlighten- 
ed judicial  sympathies,  adm.ittinn:  the  need  for  more  prohation 
and  parole  services,  and  more  adequate  penal  and  correctional 
a;];encles  and  services,  the  fundanental  need  is  to  be  sought 
else¥/here.     The  sane-  determined  social  order,  which  makes  the 
laws,  by  which  persons  are  adjudged  criiiinal  and  delinquent 
and  which  designs  the  m.ethods  by  which  they  are  punished, 
should  condition  the  Comxionwealth  so  that  Negroes  can  have  a 
"proper  sense  of  belonging"  in  ever^^  area  of  life  guaranteed 
by  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 

Therefore,  your  Comrr.ission  submits  that  crime  and  de- 
15-nquency  rates,  as  they  relate  educes s:.vely  to  any  racial 
group,  are  but  S3^:iptorxS  of  general  social  malad  justm^ent .  In 
order  to  remedy-  the  situation,  emiphasis  m.ust  be  placed  upon 
those  constructive  factors  already  within  each  of  the  several 
m-unicipalit ies ,     Pull  social  justice  in  citizenship,  suitable 
employment,  proper  recreational  facilities,  better  housing, 
and  related  im.pr o\?'em;ents ,  will  result  in  the  eradication  of 
excessive  rates  of  Negro  cr:.me  and  delinquencVo  Dem.ocracy 
must  be  implemented  with  sufficient  justice,  fair  mindedness, 
and  brotherhood,  to  enable  the  rest  of  the  citizens  to  give 
the  Nggro  recognition  c omjr.iens urate  with  his  merits  in  every 
area  of  life,     Otherv/ise,  there  can  be  no  significant  improve- 
m.ent  in  the  high  incidence  of  crime  and  delinquency  among 
Negroes, 

The  follov/ing  statement  by  the  Honorable  Ralph  H.  Sm.ith, 
Judge,  Quarter  Sessions  Court,  Pittsburgh,  is  m.bst  appropriate 
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"The  disposition  of  cases  in  court  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  problen  facing  society.  Mien 
a  case  reaches  court  it  is  evidence  that  crime 
prevention  methods  have  been  negligible  or 
absent,  that  the  difficulty  has  reached  an  acute 
stage  and  that  frequently  drastic  action  is .the 
only  remedy. 

"Society  by  neglect  creates  crime  pr^oducing 
conditions.     Some  day  an  enlightened  social  ^ 
order  will  take  the  economical  method  of  a 
soimd  crime  -orevention  'or ogram  v/hich  bas ically  ■ 
v/ill  include: 

1 ,  '*Educat  ional  opportunity  for  all  with  m.ental 
capacity  according-  to  their  natural  or  acquired 
aptitude  and  skills.     This  education  will  in- 
clude development  of  a  sense  of  individual    ^   .  ... 
responsibility. 

2,  Economic  opportuji5.ty  >for  all  persons 
physically  able  to  maintain  themselves  by 
dint  of  thcl.r  own  effort. 

3,  Abolition  of  sium.s  and  subs  tit  ion  of  decent 
housing  for  all  men,  v/omen  and  children.        .  .  ■  . 

4,  Development  of  health  program  that  v/ill  ■ 
prom.ote  individual  health  and  comriunity  v/el- 
fare.    .  ■  ■  -  ^ .  ;.  ■  ». . 

5..     Developmicnt  of  recreation,  adult  education 
and  leisure  t  ir-e  activities  that  will  create 
sense  of  social  comimLinity  and  individual  v/orth. 

6o     Training  in  appreciation^  of  our^  heritage 
as  free  men  and  the  discharge  in  t he  ordinary 
responsibilities  of  every  day  citizenship. 

7.     Overhauling  of  court  procedure  that  .will  :■ 
elimJ-nate  useless  delays  ^  discard  outwor  . 
technicalities  and  utilize  the  latest  and  .■ 
least  scientific  laiowledge  available. 

3,     Bettor  CO -or dinat ion  of  the  prison  and 
other  custodial  institutions   in  interest  of 
riorc  scientific  classification,  greater  re- 
habilitat iQn:'and  .mc-re  adequate  protection  of  / 
society, 

9,     Continued  development  of  the  Parole  System 
for  which  New  Pe.nnsylvo.nla  Parole  Act  gives  such 
a  splendid  beginning."  ^'^i 


'  ■  ]■■■'■■  ■   ■      RECREATION -  ^       ;  '  ' 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  recreation  for  other  ' 
reasons,  it  is  very  valiiahle  as  a  rioans  of  promoting 
physical  and  Liental  health,  the  dcvelopnent  and  en j o-\yT:ient 
of  the  fine  arts,  promoting  informal  education,  and  re- 
ducing  law  violation,     Quar.t itat ive ly,  the  American  people 
have  long  recognized  the  value  of  recreation.     This  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  in  normal  years,  m'ore  than 
^10 , OCX)  ,000,000  or  approximately  one -eighth  ,  of  the  national 
incom.e  is  spent  there  fort.       In  accordance  v/ith  its  per 
capita  v;ealth,'  Pennsylvania  does  not  seemi  to  rank  very 
high  in  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  puhlic  recreation,  " 
However,  it  ranks  mch  higher  In  expenditures  for  the 
various  form-S  of  private  recreation.     Nevertheless,  so  far, 
as  quantity  goes,  there  is  hardly  a  shortage.     In  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  in  the  nation,  the  sh':^rtage  is  qualitative. 
Nevertheless,  because  of  restrictions  and  exclusions,  "  :  ;, 

poverty  and  related  factors,  qualitat  ii.vo  ly  and  quaht  itat  ive  ly, 
there  is  a  shortage-  of  recreational  facilities  and  services 
for  Negroes,     The  following  data  arc  selected  for  their      '.    ,  , 
representativeness:  '    , '•    ■  ■      "    '  ■        '  '  ' 

AI/POONA  ■  . 

In  Altcona,  church  m.em.borship  exceeds,  "by  far,  any 
•other  type  of- momrDorship;  likc.vise,  church  att-f;ndanco 
exceeds  all  other  forms  of  attendance.     In  terms  of  m.em.ber- 
ship,  fraternal ■ and  social  organizations  rank  next  but  in      ,  " 
terms  of  attendance,  the  movies  rank  second.     Public  oppor- 
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tunities  for  recroation  are  linitGcl  but  are  open  to  all 
citizens.     There  are  a  few  dance  halls  which  No:2!^ces  r.ay 
rent.     Fraternal,  social,  anc?.  political  groups  use  then 
occasionally.     There  are  no  pool  rooms  opcratecl  hy  Negroes 
hut  there  are  several  which  are  patronized  by  We.oroes, 
There  are  a  nuj:iber  of  salo'-^ns  v/hich  refuse  TTe;;_'',ro  patronage; 
many  others  do  not,     Yle'^rccs  arc  not  pornittocl  to  u,se  e.ny 
of  the  private  golf  course  j  nor  are  they  v/elcor;:ed  at  road- 
houses  and  country  clubs. 

The  Booker  T.  Washinctcn  Gonr.iunity  Center  is  render- 
ing, a  valuable  service  to  ITo^roes  in  the  field  of  recreation. 
It  conducts  a  sur.ii-er  canp  for  Ne£:ro  boys  and  ^i^ls  of  all 
ages.     In  addition  to  this  canp,  the  Center  conducts  a  day 
canp  for  boys  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  regular  canp. 
There  are  several  clubs  for  youngsters,  anong  which  are e 
the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Girl  Reserves;   Junior  and 
Senior,  and  Cub  Scouts,     Sone  of  the  activities  of  these 
clubs  are:     hikes,  picnics,  hobbies,  sew^ing,  knitting, 
crocheting,  and  nany  types  of  handicraft.     There  is  also 
a  fairly  good  progran  for  adults.     However,  given  the 
Negro  population,  its  ran;"e  of  interests,  the  restrictions 
and  exclusions,   it  is  very  apparent  that  there  is  an  in- 
adequacy  of  re creat iono.  1  facilities  and  services  for  Negroes 
in  Altoona, 

■  CHESTER 

'  In  IQo^i,  the  Delaware  County  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association  included  recreation  in  its  study  of  500  Negro 
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farnilleso     Over  90  per  cent  of  these  fc:.r.illies  attended 
church.     In  terns  of  or^o-nisat ion  nenbership,  fraternal, 
social,  and  political  clubs  were  next  "but  in  terns  of 
attendance,  novies  ranked  next.     There  was  practically 
no  private  or  public  or^janized  recreation  for  Negroes,  A 
study  was  nade  of  303  children  between  the  a,^es  of  six 
and  sixteen.     Only  five  played  in  supervised  playr:r  ounds  j 
274  or  90  per  cent  of  then  did  not  nake  use  of  any  sort 
of  pla3r2;r  oujid. 

The  1942  Swarthncrc  study  indicates  that  althour^h 
there  is  sor.e  chan{<:e ,  the  situation  is  very  serious  ospecicLl- 
ly        since  the  sudden  increase  of  the  Ne^ro  population. 
The  Chester  YIAGA  has  seven  clubs  of  Ne^^'TO  boys  all  of  which 
neet  in  the  schools »     It  has  a  ITegro  Advisory  Board  and 
pernits  Kenroes  to  use  certain  fc^cilities  at  specific  tines. 
The  Trie  A  pernits  IMegroes  to  use  its  buildinr  for  club  neet- 
inr^s  and  do.ncoG,  but  dres  not  pernit  then  to  use  the  sv/innin, 
pool  because  of  "public  fer  lin^j".     The  Dou^lciss  Jiinior  High 
School  has  a.  2-;j/nnasiun  v/hich  is  used  for  intra-nural  and 
inter-scholastic  sports.     In  the  evenin[';s,   it  is  used  for 
IMegro  soldiers  in  a  USO  progran.     In  sp3.te  of  the  vast  open 
space  surr oundin;_^  the  School,  there  are  no  playground  facili 
ties.    Recently,  a  City  Recreation  Board  has  been  fornecl  but 
as  of  this  writing,  it  has  nade  little  progress  tov>/ard  pro- 
viding recreational  facilities  and  services. 

As  in  1934,  the  church  nenbership  and  attendance  exceed 
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all  other  types  of'  rneribership  and  attendance  SD  fiS?    as  adults 

were  concerned.     Theatre  attendance  ranks  second;  fraternal, 

social,  and  civic  or^anlzat ions  come  ncxt^     The  Sv;arthnore 

report  states:  <■    '  ~'  /  ■ 

"Even  as  far  as  the  ncvies  are  concerned,  there 
are  certain  restrictions,  several  theatres  do  not 
adxiit  Negroes  at  all  and  in  rr'ost  of  the  others,  the 
back  rov/s  are  reserved  for  colored  people." 

■  Even  though  Negroes  suffer  very  seriously  frori  these 
inadequacies,  it  should  be  pointed  ou.t  that  the  City  of 
Chester  has  verv  fev;  public  facilities  for  any  of  its 
citizens.     For  its  v/ealth  and  size,  Chester  provides  fev/or 
public  facilities  of  this  type  than  any  city  in  the  State. 
Moreover,  aside  from  the  USO,  there  is  no  first-class  private 
or  ser.ii-pr ivate  recreational  agency  in  the  Gltj  for  Negroes. 
The  leadership  of  the  USO  is  Intelligent  and  industrious, 
but  it  is  necessarily  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  funds  and 
facilities.     Aside  from  the  interest  taken  in  Negroes  by 
the  Yf'.iCA,  the  Yi/ZCA,  and  Crozier  Theological  Sem.inary,  none 
of  the  v;hite  agencies  of  this  t^rpe  o.re  doing  any  v/ork  of 
permanent  value  am-ong  Negroes.    Even  the  playing  facilities 
of  the  schools  are  very  poor.     As  a  result,  the  Negro 
churches,  fraternal  and  social  clubs  account  for  riost  of 
the  non-comriercialized  recreation  for  Negroes  in  Chester. 
Becs.use  of  the  lack  of  funds  and  the  proper  type  of  leader- 
ship, these  organizations  and  clubs  cannot  meet  the  m.ajor 
recreational  needs  of  Negroes.     Vs/herever  there  is  such  a 
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ere  at  lack-,  of .  wholesome  recreational  activities  ,  con-,  ,.. 
nerciallzecl  recreation  and  vice  are  expected  to  be;  dis- 
proportionate Ly  high,  _  This  is  the  case  of  Ghester:.  ..  In. 
such  a  case,  because  of  restrictions,  exclusions,  and 
poverty,  Negroes  suffer  inuch  more  than  the  white,  .popula- 
tion.    Due  to  the  influx  of  ]\Te,2;rbes' wcrkins  at  the  Sun 
Ship  Yard,  and  Ucrvo  soldiers,  the  problen  is  nost  acute, 

COKffiLLSVILIF, 
Hiss  Clara  B,   Jordan,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Connellsville  Connunity  Fund,  sent  the  Coiiir^dssion  the 
folloY;in,3  statenent  concernin:j  recreation  for  Negroes: 

"lAjhile  v/e  do  not  have  an  organization  for  special 
•  v/ork  anong  the  Negroes.,  we  do  have  a  Recreation 
Conriittee  v;hich  provides  playgrounds  and  recreation 
halls.     On  the.  playgrounds  and  in  the  parks  the. 
colored  children  have  the  sai:ie  advantages  and 
privileges  as  the  v/hdte.  children-.     There  is  a         ■  :• 
special  hall  for  the  colored  children  which  re- 
.-:      ceives  -the  sane  help  as- the  hall  for  v/hite  children," 

Aside  fron  church,  fraternal,  and  social  organizations, 
adult  Ncgr OSS  have  very  little  v.holesome  recreation,  Pool- 
roons,  taproons,  and  related  t;;rpes  of  conncrcial  recreation 

arc  anple.  but  these  contribute  nothing  v/holesone.  Movie 
attendance  is  hi.gh,  anon.g  Negroes  of  all,  ages  except  the  aged. 
On  the  whole,  recreat  i:^nal  facilities  for  Negroes  in  Connells- 
ville are  Linsat  Isf  act  or  y,       ,  r  ,.  .,  •.  ^  •,- 

■  ■  ■■    .  '  .  ■■'    ,   ..  ■ .::  .a- 

Mrs,  Enily  J.,  Vjharton,  Executive  Secretar^r  of  the  Booker 
T,  Washington  . Center,  of  Erie,  has.  prepared  the  follov/.ing 
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•statenent  for  the  ConriissionT  •  ■     ■  ■  "■ 

"Our  or{;:3.nizcit ion  is  the  recognized  recreation 
•  ■"      center  for  Nerroe's,     Our  ,  facilities  are  not  com- 
plete, "but  those  ■  ViTe  lack  such  as  sv/inriins  pool  , 

..  ■       and  ^lyi.'-^^si'^''  available  throu(Th  the:  coopera- 

tion, of  the  Boys .Club  and  Neighborhood  House, 
These  o]^ganizat ions  work  v/ith  us  in  our  prograr.i 
and  nojiy  colored  boys  belong  to  the  Boys  Club, 

;  ■■•  ■    "The  Yl-ICA  and  the  T/^/GA '  are  not  so  generous.  Public 
recreation  facilities'  private  I3-  o\med  vary  in  their 
attitude.     The  sluating  rinks  do  not  v/ant  llegro 
patronage,    -I  know  of  one  refusal  v/hich  was  handled 
through  the  school  but  no  test  ,  case  was  nad.e ,  There 
is  no  segregation  in  the • theatre s ,     One  attenpt  to 
do  so  was  made  5  but  was  broken  up.     There  is  no 
difficulty  with  public  recreation  facilities  ov-iied 
by  the  city  or  state  such  as  parks,  playgrounds, 
beaches,  etc," 

V-  ...        EARRISBURG  :^  ■  . 

There  is  3.  shortage  of  public  rec-^eat ional  facilities 
for  all  citizens  of  Earrisburg,     Although  Negroes  use  the  • 
parks  and  playgrounds,  they  are,  unofficially,  denied  the 
use  of  the  Island  Park  Beach  for  swlrmning.     /liter cat iorts 
have  occurred  when  Negroes  insisted  upon  nalcing  use  of  those 
facilities.     In  spite,  .of  restrictions  and  exclusions,  Negroes 
in  Harrisburg  enjoy  a  wider  range  of.  corin^rcial  recreational 
facilities  than  is  true  -of  ricst  cities  in  the^  State, 

The  yiiCA  and  the  T/yCA.  are  the  center  of  non-profit  '• 
Negro  recreational  activities  in  Harrisburg ,.. In'  general , 
their  programs  are  .good.  They  are  rendering  very  valuable 
services  to  those  Negroes  v/ho  m.ake  use  cf  them.,  Hov/ever, 
considering"  the  opportunities  for  v.'holesom.e  recreation  "  ■ 
availo^ble  in  Harrisburg,  there  are  too  m.an3^  Negroes  who  do 
not  appreciate  the  recreational  opportunities  offered,-  .In 
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some  v/ay,  the  YIiTCA,  the  VNCk,  Negro  churches,  and  fraternal 
organizations  must  reach  this  relatively  large  group  of  "  ' 
ITogroes»     However,  this  probleri  is  not  peculiar  to  Harris- 
burg;  it  is  too  prevalent  all  over  the  State,    The  problem 
seem-S  outstanding,  in  Harrisburg  only  because  its  non-profit 
recroatichal  facilities  for  Nogroes,:  seem  more  adequate  than 
is  true  of  any  other  city  m  the  Sta.te,     In  addition  there- 
to, Harrisburg.,  for  its  size,  has  a  large  number  of  Negroes 
v/ho  can  supplerhent  the  leadership  afforded  by  the  HjIGA  and 
the-YS/YCA  in  providing  vrorthv/hilo  uses  of  leisure  tim.e. 

The  s  e  res  our  c  e  s  sh  ould  b e  p  o o le  d  t  ovv-ar  d  the  e ncl  of 
enlarging  .public  recr.eat ion^  f or  all  citizens  'and  encour- 
aging a  large  nui:iber  of  Negroes  to  participate  in  the 
facilities  and  serviC'-.-s  available,  .      ■.  ■  .  '■  ■■      ■  ■  ' 

.  '     JOHNSTOV/N         I  ■: 

Wo  are  indebted  to  Miss  Florence  M#  Hornback- for  the 

following  summary  of  recreation  of  Johnstov/hs        "   '   ■  ■  ■  •  - 

"Outside  of  their  homes,  the  Negro  churches  are 
the  only  places  in  the  survey  area  where  colored 
people  can  assemble  and  express  them.se Ives,  Each 
v/eek  som.e  church  groups  conduct  socials  which  are 
open  to  the  public,  but  patronized  chiefly  by  the 
particular  church  m.embership.     Many  of  the  churches 
hold  an  annual  picnic  and  this  recreation  ranks  next 
»:       to  reading  as  a  favorite  leisure  time  activity. 

Many  inform.ants  enthusiastically  describe  the  games  ' 
and  enjoyable  activities  in  which  the  whole  famil^r 
]part ic ipated  at  these  open-air  gatherdn.,. s  and  ex-  • 
pressed  the  wish  that  the 3-  occurred  more  often, 

"ChLirch  choirs  and  quartets  and  choruses  afford 
favorite  leisure  tim.e  activity,      .  -  .  • 

"A  few  places  can  bo  rented  for  dances  and  gather- 
■ings,  but  the  rental  is  high  o.nd  only  organizations 
v/ith  large  numbers  of  miembors  can  afford  to  -Lmder- 
'OTite  them.. 
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;    "The  nur.icipal  sd^"  coiirse  in  Johns tov/n  is  open  ■ 
to  KegrcGs  and.  sor.e  take  advantar^^e  of  the  op- 
portmiit y.     It  is  five  miles  out  of  the  city  and 
the  cost  of  75  cents  a  rame  puts  it  in  the  luxury 

■;\  class  for  the  iimjority.     private  golf  courses  are 
closed  to  T'Ic,-Toes  and,  in  sone  instances,  to  colored 

'     ■     .     C    c1.  cl  X  O  3  0 

"1^0  svvirimin.f;;'  pools,  public  or  private,  are  open  to 
colored  citizens.  The  Nefrroes  f:inG  sr-iriiTiing  places 
alonj  out-of-the-way  creeks  and  streams,  vdiich  are 
not  alv;a3's  safe.  Some  v;ith  aut oriobiMes  travel  as 
far  as  Aliquippa  on  Sundays  and  v/eek  ends  to  enjoy 
the  fine  facilities  of  the  municipal  swii-nniing  pool 
there ,  •  •   .  ■ 

"The  Youn3;  Women's  Christian  Association  has  opened 
its  doors  to  Ne.^ro  girls  on  V/ednesday  of  each  week 
for  two  hours.    The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
has  not  opened  its  doors  to  any  group  of  llogroes 
young  or  old, 

^'Since  the  passage  of  the  Equal  Rights  Bill,  moving 
picture  theatres  are  open  to  both  "white  and  colored 
at  the  regulff.r  prices  of  admJ'.ssion,  ■. 

"Playgrounds  established  in  areas  chiefly  populated 
by  colored  people  have  been  well  kept  and  attended. 
In  spite  of  meager  play  equipment,  they  arc  greatly 
appreciated.     Of  the  618  children  from  1  to  16  years 
old  on  the  schedules,  390  occasionally  attend  and 
77  stated  they  would  attend  a  playground  if  there 
v/as  one  v/ithin  walking  distance  of  the  ir  hom.e ,  Tliere 
are  no  playgrounds  exclusively  for  colored  children, 
•    In  areas  where  most  of  the  residents  are  vjh^te,  these 
children  domij_nate  the  scene  and  often  make  it  uncom- 
fortable for  the  m.inoritv, 

"There  are  ccmiir.crcialised  -oool  room.s  and  saloons  v;hich 
cater  to  colored  trade,  sone  of  which  are  m-ainta^ned 
for  the  financial  returns  onl^",,  rather  than  construc- 
tive leisure  tim.e  pursuits."  (1) 

PRIIADELPHIA  ' 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr,  Thomas"  A,  Mcr-^.veatbor , 

Executive  Director  of  the. Crime  Prevention  Association,  the 

(1)  Hcrnback,  Florence  K.,   "Survey  of  the  TTogro  Population 
of  Metropolitan  Johnstown,  Penna,"     1941,  PP  42-43, 
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C oririiss ion  is  perTnittccl  to  q-uotc,   in  part,  t]:TG  follov/inc 
report  which  'was  prepared  for  a  c  on*j:'!  Is  si  cn  created  by  the 
194?.  Session  of  tbe  General-.  Assembly  for  the  special  pur- 
pose  of  studyinr:  public  rccreati'-n  in  Phil^.delphiaj 

■.       .  ,    ."RECREATION         PHILAIELPEIA  '    '      .  . 

This  report  will  atter^pt  to  set  forth  briefly  the  situ 
■at ion  concernin,'';^  public  recreation  in  Philo.de Iphia  o.s  con- 
ductor! by  the  three  tax-supported  agencies :   -the  Bureau  of 
Recreation,  the  -  Philadelphia  Board  of  Public  Education, 
o.nd  Fairniount  park,   '     ■     .•■  "    '       ■      •  ■        '■  '     :    '  ■' 

It  is  hoped  that  the  report  will. answer  enee  and  for 
all  the  questions.;     (1)  Dol.s  Philadelphia  have,  sufficient 
public  recreation?     (2)   If  net,  why  not?     (o)  Under  present 
conditions,  what  ca.n  be  done  to  provide  more  adequo^te 
recreation? 

1«     vVhile  r.uch  has  been  said  o.bout  this  subject  during 
the  past  ten  yec.rs,  one  need  only  turn  to  two  fairly  late 
studios  in  order  to  get  an  ansv/er  to  the  question^  "Does 
Philadelphia  have  adequate  public  recreation?"  ■ 

The  first  is  the  very  thoroiigh  study,-  "Informal  Educa- 
tion and  Recreotion",  published  b'5'  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  of  Phi lade  labia  in  March,  1941«     A  quick  glance 
at  the  map  on  .page  35  v.'ill  convince  one  that  Philadelphia 
is   ina  do  quote  in  park  space  to  the  b'Xtent  of  over  4,000 
acres,  while  in  public  space  allotted  to  general  recreation 
the  city  is  deficient  by  eVer  -6,000  acres.     In  four  of  the 
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ten  OGctions  into^  vjhich  this  study  has  divided  the  city, 
there  is  an  excess  of  park  space  bu.t  these  are  net  areas 
of  a  high  density  cf  pcpulaticn.     This  shei7s  bad- planning • 
This  nap  also  shews  that  in  none  of  the  ten  areas  are 
recreation  facilities  even  50  per  cent  a.dequat -This 
situation  shoves  poor  planniny  cr  inadequate  appr c;pr iiit ions , 
or  both,  . 

The  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  are  possible  sites 
for  public  recreation.     Thirty  square  feet  of  play  space  per 
pupil  has  been  set  as  the  standard,     A  table  on  page  32  of 
this  sar.e  report  indicates  that   only  72  schools  h^ave  aele- 
quate  play  space  acccrding  to  this  standard,  v/hilc  133  are 
inadequate. 

The  second  report  of  recent  date  on  this  subject  is 
one  prepared  b^"  the  Playgrounds  Goni:iittec   of  the  ITortheast 
Business  Men's  iissociat ion,  revised  as  of  April^   1941,  This 
report  shows  that  in  11  v/ards,   (3,   3,   10,   11,   12,   14,   27,  52, 
3v5,  43,  50),  there  is  neither  a  city  rocreatir-n  center  nor 
sv/iinr:^ing  pool.     The  population  in  these  wards  agjreate 
291,925,  as  of  1940,    However ,  in  these  sane  11  wards  there 
are  4  Junior  or  Senior  High  ScbO'':-ls  in  v/hich  recreation 
centers  could  bo  nainta "^iied. 

This  laci-r  of  public  recreation  has  no  cess  iat  ate  d  a 
large  nr-nber  of  private  agencies  to  endeavor  to  fill  the 
gap  in  order  to  provide  the  public  with  the  recreation  that 
they  have  a  right  to  exv>ect. 
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•  Conparat5-Ve  fi^^-aros  relative  tc  cit^-  recreation  school 
facilities,  and  private  recreation  facilities,  arc  attached 
as  Appendix  A  of  this  report,  ■■■  •  -  ; 

2,     In  ansivcr  to.  the  question,  "Miy  does  this ;  situation 
exist?"  .it  should  first  he  pointed  out  that  in  past  3"ears 
the  Board  of  Education,  though  "villin^  to  use  their  facili- 
ties for  public  recreation,  v/ere  restricted  by  lp.v  from 
raisin,^;  achjitional  funds  for  this  purpose,  • 

Perhaps  the  ansvjor  is  partly  found  in  the  followin^j 

f±fr\iTC3  prepared  by  the  Philade  Ipliia  Bureau  of  Municipal 

Research  and  reC(L.rit ly  published  in  "Citizens  Business"* 

per  capita  expense  for  Recreaticii  ■■  .  ■: 

All  recreation  services 


San  FrAiicisco 


Boston 


Ph  i  la  de  leh  i  a 


1953 


$3,47 
3.25 


1.77 


1939 


1.23 


1940 


^.10 


1,25 


In  this  study  of  recreational  expenditures  of  14  cities 
of  over  500,000  population,  !^"iilade Iphia  v/as  lowest  in  1933 
and  13th  in  1939, 

3,  It  T/ill  be  S'..en  frcri  tb..j  fiyurcs  n;iven  above  that 
bad  planning  and  inadequate  ap-^ropr iat ions  by  the  City  are 
laraely  resoonsible  for  the  lach  of  public  recreation. 

It  nust  also  be  recopnizcd  that  v/riile  Philadelphia 
has  no  adequate  Planniny  Coi-riissi'-n,  the  Board  of  Education 
has  shov/n  'lood  jud.yrcnt  In  alacing  their  scp^'^els  m  accor- 
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cTaiiCG  v;itli  the  trend  of  poioulo-tlon.  anc.  in  of f  ici<.ntlY 
acki in i s t e r inj^  their  funds,"  •• 

FroiTi  the  above  stater.ient ,   it  is  chviour.  that  there  aG 
an  inadequacy  of  recreational  f;,c?.lities  and  servicos  for 
all  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,     For  Negroes,  this 
inadec^uac:"  is  even  greater.     In  this  rc.aard,  Dr ,  J,  C, 
Reinnemann,  District  Supervisor,  Juvenile  Division,  llunici- 
pal  Court,  states?   "In  Philadelphia  recr^^at  ional  facj.lities 
for  TJe.'^roes  are  far  frcr.i  adequate.     Of  the  city's  14  Class 
A  playgrounds,  7  arc   in  no ighhorhoods  having  colored  residents 
vet  of  these  7  at  least  3  have  restrictions  laalnly  unofficial, 
denying  the  use  of  sone  or  all  their  facilities  to  I'Tcgroes," 

The  following  statenont  by  Mr,  Otto  T,  Mailer y.  President 
of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association,  is  very  perti- 
nent I 

"Public  provisions  for  the  play  and  recreation  of 
voung  colored  children  are  serio":slv  inadeo^uuite  in 
the  City  of  Philado Iphia ,     Facilities  are  far  less 
per  thousand  of  population  than  for  the  white 
children,  v.ho  are  also  insufficiently  provided  for. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  poor  average 
health  of  colored  children, 

"Colored  youths  do  n-r^t  have  sufficient  opportunities 
for  physical  exercise  and  norr.io.l  recreation  in 
V      Philadelphia.     The  excessive  volume  of  law  violation 
among  young  Negroes  is  largely  due  to  .the  relative 
absence  of  such  coimteract  mg  forces.     There  should 
be  a  policy  of  appropriating,  funds  for  character 
building,  and  crj.rie  preventing  l.nst itutions  for  Negroes 
in  a  definite  relationship  to  the  percentage  of 
Negroes  in  the  conjiiimit y, 

"The  standard  of  health  and  of  vitality  of  the       •  ' 
children  and  -young  people  of  Philadelphia  can  be 
raised  only        lifting  that  of  the  colored.  The 
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stcMiclsirds  of  the  whltb    people  arc  so  closely  in-  ■ 
terre l::itccT  with  those  of  the  colored  people  that  /  . 
if  standards  of  one  rice ,  those  of  the  other  will 
also  rise.     Any  policy  adopted  by  the  City  or 
State  for  the  benefit^ of  the  Kegroes,  will  he  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whites,    ^  ^  ^ 

"In  h^e.lth  and  charo.ctcr  buildin,'^:  Y;e  arc  not  d5.vided, 
but  truly  a  UNITED  r'ATIQh."  (1) 

Staff  studies  have  shov^n  nurierous  typer."   of  discrinma- 
tion  with  reference  to  the  use  of  public  rccreat i-^nal  facili- 
ties.   Even  in  nei^^hborhoods  in  which  Ncyroes  reside,  alter- 
cations between  ■;.er.:bers  o.f  the  two  r  iocs  often  occur  bo  cause 
ITer^rc  citizens  insist  upon  the  use  of'  public  recreational 
facilities.     So  far  as  staff  invest i/^at ions  reveal,  this 
situation  is  not  due  to  adopted  nolicies  of  se3re(';ation 
on  the  part  of  the  Burc:au  cf  Recreation  or  the  Fairmont 
Park  CoLn-.iission  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,     It  seens 
certain,  however,  that  the  Bureau  of  Recreation,  and  the 
Fairmont  pari'  Cor.imission  ■  can  do  much  more  to  prevent  such 
occurrences.     The  Bureau  has  ample  evidence  that  such  problem_s 
can  bo  solved  democr;  t ically.     It  has  but  to  review  the 
experience  with  one   of  its  -t^i't;  centers  which  was  a  v/ell 
Imown  s  ource  of  interr-.cial  friction  f^r  •manw  years  •  The 
Crime  Prevention  As  socio  t  ion  presented  the  Bureau  v.-ith  a 
plan  wherein  its  ayency,  the  Bureau,  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  and,  the  d'Jharton  Settlement  cooperated  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  center.     In  less  than  six  months  of  operation 

(1)  A  letter  to  the'  Executive  Director  dated  T'arch  3,  1942. 
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under  the  ncv;  plan,  thD.s  contcr  is  ali-.iost  a  noclil  of 
interracial  cccperatlon  and  good  v;ill,     Eencuforth,  the 
Bureau  can  hardly  "be  excused  for  pernittin^  the  ej^istence 
of  dangerous  and  undemocratic  practices  in  regard  tc  the 
use  cf  puolic  recrcat i-?Ral  facilities  a.nd  services.  In 
the  meant i:.'.ie ,  interested  citizens  should  do  all  that  is 
within  their  pov/er  tc  support  the  organizations  which  have 
the  courage  and  wisdon  to  render  such  services, 

A  coinrnD-ttee  of  lay  and  professional  persons,  \mder 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Tanner  G,  Eu.chrey,  Principal  of  the 
Dunbar  School,  aided  the  staff  in  obtaining  an  overviei"/ 
of  the  major  difficulties  v.-hich  Philadelphia  iJegrccs  are 
experiencing  wf.th  reference  tc  private  non-profit  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  services.     After  having  examined  the 
facilities  and  services  available  to  Ilegrocs,  it  v/as  found 
that  great  inadequacies  existed.     These  inadea^uacies  were 
both  quantitative  and  qualitative.  First  of  all,  there  are 
only  a  fev;  non-profit  recreational  agencies  v/hich  serve 
both  groups  and  most  of  those  v;hich  do  serve  both  racial 
groups  restrict  Negroes  in  numerous  viajs.     Many  Negroes 
resent  these  discririinat or y  acts  and  refuse  to  accept  the 
services  of  such  agencies °   ether  Negroes  accept  these  ser- 
vices, but  show  their  resentment  and  often  create  serious 
prcblem.s, 

-The  following  statement ,  tak-.-n  from  a  letter  to  the 
Executive  Director  dated  April  15,  19'-x2,  fro::  Miss  Emily  N. 
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Bartlctt,  Director,  Social  Service  Departnont,  Sleight  on 

Farm  School  for  Girls,  Glen  Mills,  Pennsylvania,  is  rather 

significant ;  '  '        ■■-  ■    .         •  '  •  •  • ' 

"In  our  attenpt  to  aid  the  delinquent  adolescent' 
.  to  readjust  to  the  connunity  after  a  period  of 
training  in  the  correctional  institution,  v/e  havo^ 
found  that  her  recreational  pursuits  and  the  friend- 
ships she  fcrris  a.re  of  vital  importan'Ce,     Miile  this 

.,  is  a  prohlen  for  all  girls,  it  seens  a  particularly 
difficult  one  for  the  Kegro  girl.     The  rr.ajority  of 
the^  Negro  girls  v/ho  are  comnitted  to  Sleight  on  Farm 
are  frcr.i  ?hilade;|.phia  and  vicinity  and  so  return  to 

.    that  comnunity  after  their  training  period  in  the 
inst itiTt ion .    Therefore,   it  is  v.-ith  this  area  that 
we  have  cons iderr-hie  experience. 

-    "Miile  there  are  many  supervised  educational  recrea- 
tional agoncios  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  such  as 
Settlements,  Clubs,  Playgrounds,  and  ll'/CA's,  there  arc 
ccmnarativelv  few  that  velcom.e  Negro  loart icipants , 
if  the 3^  allov;  them,  to  enter  activities  at  all,  Ilany 
agencies  which  are  now  locatecT  in  areas  thickly '  popu- 
lated hy  ITegroes'  arc  still  "building  their  programs  ■ 
o.round  the  groups  v/ho  occupied  the  neighhorhood  when 
the  agency  was  established.     Though  their  cryiron- 
nent  has  changed,  their  policies  have  not,  Miile 
.    ■    there  is  a  scarcity  of  opportunities  for  satisfying 
recreational  opportunities  and  s^-^cial  contacts 

-: .through  approved  channels,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
opportunity  for   'fun*   in  the  less  approved  manner; 
The  beer  garden,  the  shoddy  'night  club,'   the  corner 
hang-out  equipped  with  'juke  box, »  and  legion,  easily 
accessible  and  v/e  looming.    The  neighborhood  'riff- 
raff are  friendly  and  eas"  to  Imov/.     All  adolescent 

•  girls  are  eager  for  companionship  s.nd  anxious  to 

'have  fun,  t     The  Ne3:ro  girl  has  very  little  choice  in 
attewLpting  to  satisfy  these  needs," 

The,  staff  studied  tv/e Ive  .  such  agencies  which  admitted. 
Negroes,  but  Y;ith  specific  lirrltat  ions ,    Except  in  two 
instances,  it  v/ould  op  pear  that  in  each  case  the  personnel 
.was  largely  responsible  f  or  ,  discri;;iinat ory  practices.  It 
is  adjritted  that  some  board  members,  a  part  of  the  white 
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iTiembership,  const ituency,  a.ncl  clientele  ma v  nake  some  un- 
"denocrat ic  ronsrirs  or  denonstrat ions  regarclin^'  Ne^ro,  ..; 
■•participants*    Too  often,  think3,ng  that  cliscriminat i^rn  is 
the  easiest  v/ay  out  of  such  difficulties,  menbers  ■  of  the 
various  personnel  groups  have  sucrestecl  or  hejun  such  prac- 
tices'  v;ithcut  the  specific  approval  of. their  respective 
'."boards  of  trustees,  managers,   or  directors.     Your  C coTii/xission 
is  convinced  that,   in  ina  ■  instances,  if  the  personnel  of  the 
respective  agencies  exercised  a  little  more   judgment  and 
patience  these  problems  could  be  solved  agreeably,  No 
aD_oun.t  of  care  is  too  great  a  price  for  the  establishment 
and  "preservation  of  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  • 
democracy,-    •    ■    -'.  ■' ■■    -  ■  .  _  •  -, 

On  the  other  hand,  an  examination  of  non-profit  Negro 
recreational  agencies  has  shown  that  they  are  generally, 
inadequate  v/ith  reference,  to  location,  distr ibuticai,  nur.iber, 
equipment program"  and  personnel,    Unf  ertunate  ly,  these 
facilities  and  services  have  not  kept  pace  v/ith  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  -Negro,  population.     Given  the  inadequacies, 
restrictions,  and  exclusions  which  pertain  to  public  recrea- 
tion, the  lim.itations  involved  In  non-profit  private  recrea- 
tional agencies,  it  is  evident  that  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively,  Negroes  in  Philadelphia  are  greatly  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  cf  the  ■pvopcv  type  and  am.ount  of  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  services.     As  a  result  thereof,  com- 
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nercialized  recrcaticrl  and  vices  occupy  a  disprcpcrt :^  on- 
ately  large  ar.ionnt  of  the  leisure  tine  cf  tlie  Nep-rc  p'~p\i- 
laticn.    As  is  well  Isnaon,   excessive  rates  cf  lav/  violation 
are  only  some  of  the  results  of  such  coRclitiohs,  ■ 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  rather  evident • 
It  is  challenging,     With  reference  to  private  non-profit' 
Negro  recreational  agencies,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that, 
\7lth  one  exception,  by  far  the  nost  constructive  v/ork  is 
done  bv  those  agencies  belonging  to  the  Cor,ir;unity  Fund  or 
similar  "'  philanthropy  in  v=;hich  most  cf  the  funds  therefor 
are  contributed  by  vi'hite  persons.     These  agencies  need  to 
be  multiplied  and  their  services  expanded.     On  the  other 
hand,  Llegroes  must  contrl-bute  more  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  agencies.    Non-profit  recreat icnal  agencies  serving 
both  groups  have  been  mentioned  above.    Their  dem.ocratic 
and  Christian  mission  is  clear.     The  City  should  greatly 
improve  its  recreational . facilit ies  and  services  for  all 
of  its  citizens.    Through  the  selection  of  the  proper 
personnel,  restrictions  and  exclusions  v/hich  now  exist  in 
the  use  of  public  facilities  can, soonbe  reduced  to  a 
r.inimum.     In  the  m.eantim.e,  Negro  churches',  adult  education 
programiS,  Negro  fraternal,  social,  and  educational  groups 
have  a  task  to  perfc-rm  in  us3.ng  every  possible  means  to 
create  a  greater  des  5.re  f  or  ki or  e  v/h'ole  s  orne  r  e  c  r  e  a t  i  on  on 
the  part  of  a  larger  number,  of  Negroes  and  especially  those 
who  noY/  spend  so  much  of  their  tim.e  in  m.ovies,  cabarets. 
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pool  rooms,  and  sinilar  t:\rpcs  ;of  cor.r-;iorcializocl  recreation. 

'  '     '  ■   -      ■■       PITTSBURGH  ■  ■ 

The  Pittsburgh  staff  of  the  Cor.n'iission  nrndc  the  follc\7- 

Ins  report  on  recreation  in  Pittsburgh;         •     "     ■    •  '-^ 

"The  field  of  recreation  a.nd  leisure  tine  ac- 
tivities  is  a  many-sided  situation  and  very  closely 
related  to  health,  economy,  delinquency,  crj.mo  'and 
broken  homes.     This  portion  of  the  study  cannot 
SQriously  consider  each  cf  these  aspects  of  human 
.         needs  but  the  information  contained  herein  will  be 
..  made  m.ore  m.canin^^ful when  related  to  other  phases 
of  this  study,     ..;  '    •       '  • 

"The  inforr.ation  v.-hich  follov/s  is  a  result  of  the 
information  taken  from,  the  survey  schedules  v/hich 
were  sent  'to  schools,  public  recreation  centers, 
private  aoencies,  camps,  and  Works  Projects 
Admiinistrat ion  Centers, 

"No  attempt  was  m.acle  in  this  study  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  service  to  a  client*     For  instance, 
a  boy  who  attends  a  center  one  hour  a  m^onth  for 
a  club  m.eeting  counts  as  one  unit,     A  boy  who 
attends  the  pame  room,  of  the  sam.e  center  daily  for 
a  two  or  three  hour  period  counts  as  one  unit,  ' 
Mere  comprehensive  data  cf  an  authentic  nature 
'v/as  nr.t  available. 

Public  Recreation;  (1) 

"Public  Recreation  in  the  City  of  Pittsbur^"h  is  pro- 
vided by;    „•..••'  ^  . 

'1,     Bureau  cf  Recreation  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh 
2,     Board,  of  Education       .'  •  :  •  •        <  '  ■■- 

.Bureau  of  Recreation;'.        .    ■  :  .'V        ...  ■ 

"The  Bureau  cf  Recreation  miaintains  16  year-round 
centers.     One  of  these  centers  serves  a  larp^c  num.bor 

(1)  Public  Recreation;     Since  the  beginning  of  this 
study  the  Pittsburgh  Bureau  of  Recreation  has  decli- 
■■    ■  cated  and  opened  a  nev;.  ^300,000  Recreation  Center  and 
.  ^    Swimming  Pool,     This  center  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  Hill  District,  the  area  most  heavily  populated 
by  Negroes  in  V/estern  Pennsylvania,     This  will  allevi- 
ate the  seriousness  of  the  situation  to  a  .great  extent 
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"Three  of-  t he  s e  school  c e n. t e r  s  ar e  locate cl  In      t  •    '  ■  . 
the  sreas  of  Ke^ro  concentration  and  serve  Negree's 
alr.iost  exclusively,  ... 

"The  Board  of  Education  prof_';ran  on  the  y/holo  pro- 
vides hiffher  caliber  personnel,  much  better  ph^'sical 
equipnent ,  a  nore  wholesome  altitude  and  extends  its 
service  to  lar^rer  number  C'f  Negroes  in  leisure  time 
activities  than  the  Bureau  of  Recreation..,. 

Private  Social  A.^enciesj         '    ,       /      '  '  '  ^ 

"There  are  six  social  ,:Lrieii.c'i^j3  doi'h.r;  group  work  ex- 
clusively v.'ith  negroes  in  Pitt sbur-^'h;  they  are  Center 
Avenue  Branch  Yl'd-,  Kay  Bcy^s  Club,  Eberiezer  Center, 
the  Recreation  Department   ~f  the  Urban  League  of 
Pittsburgh  O-ncl  Kill  City.     The  fo"llov;ing  social 
agencies  serve  bothg.Yhi.tc  and  Negro  menbGrs ;  :Soho 
Ccmxiunity  House ,  .Brashear  Association^  Gcodv/ill 
Industries  Center Manchester  Educational  Center 
and  the  Kcinewood-Brusht on  TAQA,  v/hich  operates  an 
extension  program,  in  c  cope  rat  ion  y-itth  the  Public 
Schools.    A  few  Negro  churches  operate  smiall  recrea- 
tion programs,  a.,nd  vacation.  Bible  Schools...    These  pro- 
•gi?ams  are  usually  staffed  by  Yi/PA,  and  NYA,  and 
Voluxiteer  leadership.     V/e  do  not  wish  to  miinimize 
the  effort  of  churches,  but.  lack  of  adequate  funds 
for  pr oper ■  equipm.ent  and  m.aterials  and  the  constant 
turnover  of  project  workers  m.akes  it  ver^^-  difficult 
for  the  cperatlc.'n  of  a  consistantly  good  prcgra.?r.. 

Organized  Suruiier  Co.mps:  ' 

■'There  are  forty  '•:-rganized  summer  co.mp3  serving  the 
Pittsburgh  area.     Only  three  reported  any  Negrpes 
served  during  the  past  camiping  season.    ,Cam.p  Jam.es 
V/eldon  Johnson  is  designed  to  serve  underprivileged 
Negro  children  at  no  C'-st  to  the  camiper.   This  camp 
served  501  of  the  total  nui-.iber  of  700  Ne,gr oes'  who 
v/ere  given  a  camcping  opportvjiity.     One  of  the'  other 
cam.ps  reporting  perm.ltted  Negro  children  to  a.ttend 
camp  in  a  segregated  poiiod,  the  third  camp  took  the 
Ne.gr o  and  vrhite  ch:;  Idron  simiultaneously  and  also 
naintained  a  mixed  staff,'    There  is  one  other,  camp 
v.'hich  dic"iji 't '  report  which  we  Iniov/  to  serve  a  few 
Negro  campers  each  sumj:ier:.     The  total  nuiaber  .of 
Negro  cam-pers  served  in  or.ganized  resident  camps  was 
700,  during.'  the  ■sea.sc'h  of  1940,     This  is  the  largest 
nur.i'ber  ever  served  from-  Pittsburgh,  .  .    ■  .  ■.  . 
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for  tbosc  in  the  area  irj.1edio.tel7  adjacent  tc  it. 
To  :vhat  extent  this  center  v/ill  rest  the;  needs,  of 
the  people  cannot  be  ascertained  until  it  has  hcen 
in  operation  for  a  period  saf f icient ly  lon^;  to  oe 
ano.ljzed. 

■ 

of  He 23? CCS  •  This  center  is  snail  and  inadequate 
and  serves  less  than  300  youth,    ■■■     '  '         .  " 

"There  are  tv/c  sv/itr^iiny  pools  designated  by  the 
Buroo-u  as  pools  to  serve  Negroes,     These  facili- 
ties are  augmented  by  seven  or  eiaht  surmier  play- 
grounds.   At  other  centers,  playgrounds^  and  sv;in- 
ni.n3  peels  Feoroes  ;are  not  cncoairaged  to  participate 
cr;. refused  Adnissicn,;  ,  . 

"There  are  riany  instances  on  record  "u/hen  ITeyrces 
have  been  beaten  and  drav-en  OLit  of  public  recreation 
facilities  by  v;hite  laenbcrs.     The  per s crane  1  in  the 
Bureau  set-up,  largely^  has  npt  been  interested  in 
denccratic  service,  •  ..  ' 

"Police  protection  has  been  totally  lachina  or  in- 
different in  the  recreation  facilities, 

"The  oraanizat  ion  of  Pitt  sbur  ah  f  s  .oovorniaent  has 
placed  the  Bureau  of  Recreation  in  the  Public  Works 
Departnent  a'hich  has  as  its  major  function  the 
supervision  of  streets,  sev/ers,  garbage  disposal, 
etc.     The  Police  Depo.rtnent  is  a  part  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Safety,     These  tv/o  Bureaus  do  not  seen  to 
be  properly  co.crdinated  to  obtain  the  best  resalto. 

Board  of  Educatic>nt         ■  y.  ;•  •    •  g  '  ■ 

"The  Board  of  Education  has  been  iaore  hindly  dis- 
posed toward  Negro  part ic ipat i -n  and  has  shcv/n 
no  Qiscrir.:inatirn_,  in  the  recreational  activj.ties 
offered.     In  each  of  the  45  public  schools  offering 
a  night  school  prograia  the  facilities  of- those 
schocD-S  are  o.lso  nade  available  for  0.  recreation 
program  v/hon  the  group  des3.ring'to  use  the  facili- 
ties con  provide  a  s  00b  is  fact  or  y  leo-der, 

"Fifteen  paiblic  schools  have  been  designed  by  the 
Board  of  Sducatlon  as  C cr.ii" luji it 37-  Centers.     In  these 
centers  leo.dership  is  provided  oand  paid  b^'"  the 
School  Board,     Fourteen  Negro  teachers  have  found 
part  time  eriploynent  in  this  phase  of  the  Education 
pr ograr^,  .....       g      .  -  ■         •;■  .  :. 


"The  Pittsburgh  Day  Ganp  Vv'hich  operates  as  a  ^ 
part  of  the  Bureau  cf  Recreation  servo cl  709  Negro 
children  during  the  si.ir;ii:ier  of  1940,  Ilo'eever, 
since  these  children  v\?cre  referred  by  other 
.  agencic-s  to-  count  them  again  would  be  duplication. 

"in  all  of  these  agencies  both  pub].ic  and  private 
vie  find  slightly  v.iore  than  10,000  different  Negroes 
are  being  seived, 

^'In  the  private   "^.gency  field  "we  have  tv'o  outstanding 
illustrations  of  gross  discrimination,  nanelyr  the 
Irene  Kaufnann  Settlement  in  the  iiill  District,  and 
Kings ly  House  in  East ' Libert y  District,  both  cf  which 
totally  exclude  ITegroes  f r or.  participation  in  their 
prograns,  both  of  the  plants  are  located  in  the 
heart  of  highly  concentrated  Negro  areas,    •:  > 

"Both  of  these  agencies  claim  to  be  serving  the 
.  ,  neighborhood  in  which  they  are  situated.  They  vi/ere 
traditionally  establislied  in  and  for  those  neighbor- 
hoods in  which  poverty  and  c ther  adverse  conditions 
uxist.  Still  th':  se  neighborhood  houses  continue  to 
close  the  doors  to  the  group  that  needs  the  service 
the  nosto 

''In  sujmr.ary,  no  form,  of  recreation  exists  in  Pitts- 
burgh for  Negroes  in  proportions  even  approximating 
recognized  standards, 

"Negroes  are  not  adm.itted  on'  equal  teri:is  to  recrea- 
tion opportunities  provided  by  agencies..  Public  or 
Private,  even  in  the  field  of  social  i,;ork  where 
racial  discr imdnat ion  has  the  least  Justification  they 
ar e  e xc lu do d ,  an d  res t rict o d , " 

The  report  cf  the  above  sumj-er  activities  covered  the 
sumi^mer  of  1941,     During  the  siLmmer  of  1942,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Recreation  Gom::ittee  of  the  Urban  League  rf  Pitts- 
burgh, a  study  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Fr#.  Charles 
Edward  gason  to  determine  the  extent  to  w^^^ich  Negroes  par- 
ticipated an  the  municipal  recreational  facilities  provided 
by  the.  City  cf  Pittsburgh,     In  Pittsburg;!,  municipal  recrea- 
tion is  under  the  auspices  of  two  managing  aithoritics,  the 
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Bureau  of  Recrs.".t ion,  and  the  Board  of  Education,  The 
Kousin^'  Authority  and  private  -./g  If  are  -a-rencios  provide 
supplenentary  facilities.     Of  the  play^-'T ounds  contacted, 
the  Board  of  Education  operated  70  o.nd  the  Bureaii  of 
Recreation  conducted  45,     These  playgrounds  or  centers 
ranged  in  size  frOi?i,  snail  junior-size  ^^^ounds  to  the  lar;-;er 
fully  equipped  centers  Y/here  lar^^e  nunbers  of  persons  could 
be  served.     Sone  were  foujid  to  be  elaborate  in  terms  of 
eq.uipriGnt,  while  others  v/ere  found  to  be  little  nore  than 
vacant  lots,  with  a  mini'-iui-i  of  cqtiipr.ient  to  servo  the 
snaller  children,     In  all  instances,  le.ad,.er ship  v/as  fr^und. 
to  be  on  an  equal  plane,  ^lidinr;;  the  participants  in  their 
irany  desires,  despite   liiaited  facilities  or  ether  handicaps. 
In  nost  areas  the  ITegro  was  participating;  where  pernitted 
and  reports  of  strained  racial  relations  were  few.     In  no 
instance  did  ^orders  report  the  existenco  of  trouble  be- 
t-ween the  two  groups,   "     -  ■  ..    •■        .■   •  ; 

The  progro,r_  included!  .   art  craft,  handcraft,  sand 
craft,  o^rcher^r,  .baseball,,  basketball,  football,  .horseshoe, 
paddle  tennis,  pin(?.  .pon~:,  .mushball,  soft  ball,  '  sv.-iirr-.iing, 
tennis,  track-field,  volley  ball,  social  dancinf,,  and 
drama-plays ,  story  telling,  nviisicals,  nature  study,  first- 
aid,  garr.es,  and  safety  activities.     In  57  playgrounds,  the 
participants  were  both  colored  and  white. and  in  27  play- 
grounds the  participants  .w"ere  a.  11  white,  '  .. 
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The  follcwinr-  table  is  aelf -explanr.tcr ,  • 

Frequency  Distributicn"  cf  'percentage"  Ne^ro-'-    .  •f./^.^-'V 
Participation  According  to  Averaf^e  Daily  Attendance 

■  ■  ^         ITo»  of  Centers 

™" '  '■'    ■■     '  ■'■  ■    '  '  ■  ^  ,  ■■i" 

0-24  •   ..  :  .           ...  22 

25-49  "  ■  ■  ^' 

■•■^  ■  50-74  V  ...      ,   .  12 

75-100  ■•■         ■       "9  ■       ;  ,;  . 

Mr.  Eason  concluded?'   '    ~  -^.'-..^  -■ 

C  c  r  t  a  in  facts  c ann  o t  be  ov e  r  1  o  oke  d  h  ovjc  v e r  ,  an d  s  a 
■■   '     it  must  be  ment ir-necl  that  despite  the  fact  that  the 
sunnaar  recreation  prc^ram  is  under  the  nana^^^.ing  . :  .. 
•authorities  of  the  Bureau  of  Recreation  and  the 
Board  of  Educat  ion ,  tv/b  tax  supported '  agencies  ,  •.■  I  .• 
discrininat ion  in  certain  areas.,  exists, 

•■   ■     '''Another,  fact  v;hich  the  report  v/ill  sh'-^v;  is  that 
Negroes  are  participating,  ^vi'hero  permitted,  and 
facilities  Ip.  Hegro  areas  as  v?oll  as  in  other 
o.reas  are  v/cll  populated  dar'in.g  the  full  tine  o.f 
■the  prcgran  period,'  ....  .... 

"The  presence  of  discr irdnat ion  was  not  unexpected 
thc^u.gh  it  will  always  be  un ju.st if  iable ,     dt  sliould - 
be  discouraged  in  an  effective  manner  for  if  in  any 
phase  of  our  denocratic  way  rf  life ■ the ■  true  princi- 
ples of  denocracy  are  to  be  found,  they  s'hould  be 
f^^und,  first  of  all,  in  play,"'    a     ',      ■■■  '   ■  ■  ' 

The  following  sutinaary  of  recreation  In  Pittsburgh 

presented  to  the  Conrnission  in-  1941,  is  an  e  xc  el  lent. 

generalized  statement  cf  the  present  situation, 

"In  Phillip  Elein'"s-,  ' tSocial"  Study  cf  Pittsburgh,' 
,  published  in  1933,  he  said  there  exists  a  serious 
shortage  of  leisure  time  facilities  for  the  ■•■general 
..  d    populace  of  PDVctsbur.gh,  ,  Since  the  Negro's  leisure 
time  opportunity  is  much  more  limited  than  that  of 
the  gonerai  population  we  imist  state  that  his  plight 
in  Recreation  is  sad  indeed," 

•         PCTT,S>^ILLS  '       -^^  ■  d.-o'.:-. 


In  1934 ,  Mr.   Irving  K,  T-'er chant  made  a  study  cf  ^Tegroos 
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in  Pottsvllle,     He  suninarized  recreation  as  follcv;s; 

"In  the  section  in  which  the  He^roes  live  are 
found  the  nost  de^rs-clinr  ferns  of  recreati-n. 
Questionable  persons,  are  allowed  to  operate  in 
the  city,  disorderly  houses  are  c  'nducted,  and  . 
recently  there  has  been  opened  on  Mlhersville 
Street  a  'Black  and  Tan'  nirht  club  kncv/n  as 
'The  Harlem  Koon',     This  nl^ht  club  is  patronized 
■.  by  people  of .  both  races  •   

"i>n other  outlet  for  tjae  energy  of .  Negroes  is  , 

'Playing  the  Nujnber'.'^  / 

"The  denradi.ni;-:  fo.rns  of  recreation,  and  lack  of 
adjustment  to  ,the  complexities  of  a  northern  city 
are  factors  which  cannot  be  discounted  in  any 
attempt  to  analyze  the  adult  behavior  of  the  Eegro, 
An  equal  e^pportim j.t y  for  v.-ork  v/oulci  prevent  much 
of  the  forced  leisure  for  the  .group.     An  adult 
recreation  progra.n  v/ould  attract  many  of  the  3.dults 
who  are  throv.Ti  in  contact  v/ith  evil  influences,"  (1) 

After  this  £tud3~,  a  group  of  public-spirited  and 

Christian  people  established  Lincoln  House,  under  the  able 

leadership  of  Mr,  Merchant,     Prom  its  beginn3.ng,   it  has 

been  interracial  in  its  m.anagemient ,  personnel,  and  clientele, 

•  Its  program,  includes  recreation  a.nd  educat-ion  for  persons 
of  all  £.ges  o.nd.  for  bc'th  sexes,     Lincoln  House  has  greatly 
decreased  the  rates  of  law  violation  among  ITegr oes .  and  has 
provided  a  v/ell-rounded  program  of  activities  for  persons 

■of  both  races  v;ho  reside  in  its  neighborhood.     It  has  in- 
spired Negro  youth  aiid  challenged  the  entire  Negr o  .  com-r:iunity 

'(1)  "Reporter  a.  Study  of  Specific  C-^nditions  ofthe  Hegro 
,    Pottsville,  Pennsylvania  and  their  Relations  to  the 
y,  Comrainity",    PP  9,'and  lo,       .  ■ '    y  -  . 
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to  better  livin.'>     Beco.use  of  the  democratic  aiicl  GhriGtian 
nethod  of  its  operation,  conprehcnsiveness  of',  its.  prorran 
and  its  success,  Lincoln  Kouse  is;  the  riodel  of.  such  af_e,ncicQ 
not  only  t^nr  ou'^hoait  the  ■  Sto.t.e  but  in  all  non-scuthcrn  sto.tes. 
For  tlieso  and  other  reasons,,  the  -v/orir  of  L5-ncoln  House  has 
attracted  nationwide  o.ttontion.  ....... 

■  ■■  The  CoriEiission  is  indebted  to  Mr,  Q,uinn  R.,  Banks  and 
Br.-  Robert'  K,  Pe;;ton  of  the  Ne,^ro  Civic.  Ccivinittee.  -of 
Washin[;:ton  for  the  follov/in/j  statement  on  recreation  in 
that  city;         .   .•    .  •  .   •  ,.  ■ 

■  "Washington  supports  one  •  city- ov/ned  park  with  play- 
^^rcunds  located  in  each  city  ward.    The  city  atter.ipts 

■  to  confine  Nooroes  to  .play,n;rounds  in  their  own  ward, 
staffed  by  IJogro  workers.     There  is  no  actual  bar  ' 
against  Negroes  'in  the  SQ.^rc gated  areas, 

■"The  only  public  swir.Tining  pool,  is  located  in  the  x>ark 
and  t^icre  is  a  br^n  against  Negro  participation.  The 

■  local  High  School  Building,  has  the  only  public  ggK, 
and  no  ban  is  placed  agai.nst  Negro  activities  or  par- 

.  t.icipat  ion.^  .,  .  ■ 

"The  City  supports  an  excellent  library  open  to  all 
citizens,     Th.e  local  High  School  has  a  siaall  one  cator-r 
■    ing  to  the  student  body,  .  .  ,.  ,  ,.  , 

"The  facilities  in  and  about  Washington  meet  about  20 
per  cent  of  the  actual  need,  cover. Ing  the  school-age 
youngster  and  the  B\vr^:-GV  playground  group. 

Some  arrangement  is  needed  to  neet  the  recreational 
need  in  this  distr ict ,  especially  that  of  the  teen-age 
group.     The  lack  of  activity  to  keep  the  nind  and  hand ■ 
busy,  has  lowered  the  r.iorals  of  the  ^^ounger  group.  The 
delinquency  rate  is  high,  but  few  cases  reach  the 
Juvenile  Court  because  of  the  indifference  of  loav-en- 
forcing  agency,  concerning  the  condition  of  the  Negro," 
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■;    ■  ■•  ■     •  .•-     .WILI'SS-BARRE  . 

■       The  Wilkes-Barre  Interracial  Ccrii:iittec » s  study  for  the 
Ccnmiissicn  incluclGcl  recreation.     It  ohtainecl  the  fclloY;in£ 
statenents  of  policy  frc'in-  the  Girl  Scouts  and  the  TJCAs 
Girl  Scouts         J'  ,  ,  _  . 

■  " Tn  refrard  to  the  attitude  and  polic^r  of  the  Girl 
ScoLit  organizat io-n  toward  the  urban  colored  people 

■  usinc-  the  prcgrar.i,  ^^'o  v/ish  to  state  that  Girl 
'  Scouting  is  available  to  _all  groups.     It  Vv-ould  ho 
necessary  for  leadership  and  the  sponsoring  group 

■  to  coiuo  f r en  v:ithin  their  ovm  groups  i    The  camp 

.  "  question  would  undoubtedly  be  one  v^hich  v/oulol  -jrcve 
difficult  to  solve,  but  \jj.th  proper  cooperation  and 
ujidier stand. ino'  it  cruld  be  worhedt  out," 
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' "Genera 1  Ass oc lat ion t  Both  Negroes  and  white  people 
"can  use  the  building  irrespective  of  nenbership, 

ITegroes  are  on  board  and  ccmaittees  and  v;elcor.ie  to 

all  Association  events, 

^ Industr ial  Departnent ;     The  Industrial  Departnont 
v/elcor.ies  colored  and  ^;7hite  girls  in  the  sane  groups  • 

'Girl  Reserve  -Do_par  t  r.ie  n  t  r    A  club  is  organized  for 
.Negro  girls  which  functions  with  other  organized 
.groups  in  ijiterclub  events;     Girls  have  an.  oppor- 
tunity to  belong  to  Girl  Reserve  clubs  in  schools 
they  attend,    Me::ii3ors  attend  ca]np  with  Girl  Reserve 
groups,  and  use  gyn  and  pool  in  the  Ti'/GA  when  club 
.and  inter  club  events  are  planjied, 

' C. anp !     Groups  of  nixed  ro.ccs  can  attend  canp  week 
end  house  po.rties,  ■  ..  .    .        ■  ■ 

^Hea.lth  Education  Dcoartnentt     Cr.'^.anized  ''Q'^ouds  of 


■;.     v.'Cnen  of  ni:j:ed  races  nay  use  svrinning  pool  and 
• .      gynnasiuni  as  such.     Organ izecL.- groups  of  Negro  wonen 
nay  use. pool  and  gynnasiun  as  such,*" 

There  tire  fo-ior  org.anizo.t ions  which  serve  the  Negro 

group  exclusively.     They  o.re   (1)  the  Ivit',   Zion'  Baptist 

Church  having  a  nenberchi':  of  280;  Bethel  A.  M,  B.  Church 
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having  a  rnernber sl:iip  cf  i:55;   (3)  the  Patterson  American 
Leeicn  Post  having  a  moLibership  of  56,-.  and  (4.}  the  South 
Side  "BfCA ,  a  Negro  branch  of  ' the  re-ular.  'YI^CA,  which  serves 
about  338  people  rc^-ularly,  '   This  organization  serves  about 

C  or :ii  i t  tee  de  s  - 
follows  t 

"The  South  Side  'aACA,   located  at  434  South  Main 
Street,  falls  in' the  category  of  non-equipnent 
centers.     It  is  a  three-story  building;,  formerly  • 
used  as'  a  dv/ellino  place.     Its  external  appearance 
can  hardly  be  dcscribocl  as  being  attractive' s  Ince 
it  requires  painting,    -There  are  throe  meeting 
rooms,  •  one  on  each  floor.     The  largest  of  these 
meeting  rooms  is  on  the  ground  floor  and  has  a  seat- 
ing capC:City  of  about  60,     Since  about  three  hundred 
use  the  facilities  (163  paying  nembcrs  ;  appr .oXiinat cl y 
140  non-paying  participating)  the  nain  assombly  hall 
is  inadequate  to  meet  the  need  of  a  large  meeting, 

"The  recreational  facilities  are  Limilted  to  two  pool 
roomis,  one  on  the  first  flcrr  for  boys  and  the  other 
on  the  third  floi'^r  for  menj  a  ping  pong  table  and  a 
room,  in  the  cellar  for  boxing  purposes,.   -TViOre  is  no 
g^T.inasiumL  or  pool.     In  order  to  provide  the  menbers 
with  recreational  activities,  the  South  Side  "Y" 
rents  the  D'^dson  Schot^l  gyAmasium  once  a,  i^oek.  This, 
of.  course,  reaiiiros  an  extra  expenditure.     The  Central 
Y^^CA  allows  tbe  members  of  the  South  Side  "Y"  to  use 
its-  pool  once  a  week,  ■  ■   •;■      4  m  '  ■'■  ■ 

"To  the  rear  i;  f  t^-'o  building  there  is  a  tennis  c^-^urt 
which  is  port  rf  tl..e  prcperty.     Adjoining  the  tennis 
court  there  is  a  yard  whJ-Ch  is  privately  owned,  the 
owner  permitting  the  Y  to  use  it  duririg.^the  suiMor  as 
a  playgr-^und,  -'  '  ■  . 

"In  addition  to  the   thro.,;  meet-ing  .r o.oms./and  the  two 
pool-  r  ooiviS  ,  the  building  c-ontpliils  four  dernit  or  3-  r  corns 
7h  ich  'are  rented  '  out,  .t  o  transient  s,   '  Excepting  for  a 
very  sr.iall  collection  of  b coifs  dealing  with  the  life  , 
and  problems  of  Negroes,  the  South  Side  "Y"  has  no 
library".     As  for  the  furniture  and  interior  decoration 
there  is  m.uch  room,  for  imrpr ovem.ent ,     In  spite  of  the 


40  per  cent  of  the  Negro  population.  The 
cribod  the  worh  of  the  South  Side  Y¥CA  as 
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lack  of  facilities  and  the  need  for  physical  Inprovc- 
nent ,  the  YMCA  building;  is  kept  clean  and-  Ih'-'jicod  ■ 
order,  and  is  cf  service  tc  abcut  three  huii'lrcd  people 
durini?:  the-  year,"  -. 


Li<e  above  ■  Ncf^r  o  or';::.nizat  ion'G  '  over  lap  Considerably  in 
their  nenborship ,  but  the  -f ollov/in,^  fives'  some  idea  of  the 
derroe  to  "A^hich  Ker^roos  are  inte.r-;rated  into  the  recreational 
life  of  Wilkes-Barro ? 

AQJiNCKS  SSRVIlia  ViTiITE  AlID  COT.: ORE D 

White      Coloi-'od  T_otal 

1,  Salvation  Arny  290  2  292 
Camp                                                             196  4  200 

2,  Central  YMGk  7,003  -  7,003 

(Maintains  S.S.  YTICA  as  branch) 
Camp  -  131 

3,  Boy  Scouts  of  America  3,368        15  3,583 

ATTENDANCE 

V/EITE  (^lOffiD  TOTAL 

4*     Playfj;round  and 

R  0  c  r  0  a  t  i  on  A  >?  0  c 
'    (1)    '  '  '     "^'^    *     153,045     141,115     1,350     1,540  302,550 

5.  Luzerne  County  ■  .  ' 

Recreation  (1) 

(Div.   of  WPA)  15,400       1C>400        300        230  35,308 

TJTILIZlTiG  P.^xCILITIE3      ;  / 

Won      Y/cmen    Boys      Girls      Men    Wonen    Boys  Girls 

6,  YT7CA     1,239     8,404       470      4,043       105       174        1  20 

(1)     There  is  a  possibility  of  some  sliyht  ovorlappino  in 
these  twot 
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In  reviev;,  there  is  only  cne  recreational  center  in 
Wilkes-Barrc  for  Negroes  and  it  is  inadequately  staffed, 
and  equipped,     A  nunloor  of  white  crr^anizat ions  serve 
Negroes  in  "token"  vclune  onlyj  practically/,  these  ser- 
vices are  almost  insignificant.     Taking  into  account  all 
fact^^rs,  altho-ugh  there  are  nany  encou.raging  aspects  of 
Negro  recreational  problems,  restrictions  and  exclusions 
are  sufficiently  jn  evidence  to  warrant  r-iuch  inprovonont. 
Until  this  is  done,  many  inadequoLCies  will  C'-:intinue  to 
exist,  ' 

WILLIAMS  PORT  .  '  ; 

In  1941,  the  Division  of  Negro  Research  and  Planning 
of  the  Departnent  of  LOubor  and  Industry,  the  Lyconing  County 
Welfare  Council,  oj.id  the  Nati^^nal  Youth  Administration 
published  a  "Survey  of  Enployncnt ,  Social,  Religious,  and 
Housing  Conditions  of  the  Negro  Population  of  vVilliamsport ,  • 
Pennsylvania,"    The  following  quotation  sui-ii;iar izes  recreation 
"Social,  Rocro :.t ional  and  Religious  Activities 

"T]ie  N.  A,  A.  C,  P.,  a  forum  group  presumably  for  the 
discussion  of  Negro  prob.lem_s,  and  interests  is  a  poor 
fourth.     The  question  m.ay  be  raised,  what  does  this 
m.ean.     Is  it  lack  of  interest,   inertia,  or  apathy, 
comiplacency,   lack  r-f  leadership,  or  ■just  a  general 
acceptance  of  things  as  the^r  are?    The  question  may 
also  bo  asked,  why  does  only  one  person  attend  P.  T,  A. 
.  Meetings  and  only  seven  belong  to  Labor  organizations? 
Then  again  v/ith  th.^  generally  recognized  importo.nce  of 
the  Negro  vote  in  political  electj.on,  why  does  cnlj  one 
out  of  134  :oarticipate  in  .  Dclit  ical  organizations? 
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le  Place  of  the  Church  in  the  Life  of  tlie  Ne^ro 

."Most  of  the  334  adults  v.ho  ,^:ave  inf onr.at ion  re- 
garding" church  rienhership  and  attendance  are  church 
nembers  and  82  per  cent  attend  an  avera^':e  of  3.3  times 
a  month.  Of  the  57  non-church  nevlbevs  13  attend  an 
avera!j;c  of  2,2  tines  a  nonth.  Mothers  are  the  rest 
regular  attenders  and  r.ale  individuals  attend  least 
often, 

"It  appears  fron  this  study  that  the  church  plays 
an  important  role  in  the  life  of  the  adult  ITe;';:ro 
group.     In  fact,   it  '.7  on  Id  seen  that  the  church  is 
the  most  significant  organization  cf  the  ITcrro  cori- 
r.iunity, 

"The  percentage   ^f  church  nembors  aDorig  the  children 
of  Negro  families  is  alec  high.     Of  the  197  c^-ildren 
vho  attend  church,   171  arc  church  members  and  155 
attend  an  r.ivcrage  of  3.7  tim-os  a  non.th.     This  is 
slightly  loss  than  the  average  attendance   of  adults. 
If  just  the  fathers  and  r. others  are  considered,  the 
attendo.nce  is  just  about  the  same  as  the  parents  ':f 

3.7  tim.es  a  month  for  children  and  3,9  times  a  i:ionth 
for  their  parents  Y;ith  the  mother  leading  the  father 
4,0  to  3,8,  ^  • 

"Of  the  324  children  199  attend  Sunday  School  and  196 
are  mem.bors.     Of  the  190  m.embcrs  an  .average  attend 

3.8  times  a  mxnth, 

"Apparently,  Sunday  School  is  a  m.ore  significant 
factor  in  the  Irives  of  children  than  it  is  in  the 
lives  -^f  the  adult  Negro  populati'^n.     It  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  hov'ever,  that  1S3  of  the  199  c!'}ildren 
who  attend  Sunda^r  School  are  under  13  years  •-•f  age, 

"Use  of  the  Public  Library 

"Based  on  informjation  secured  in  to  is  study,- Negroes 
make  little  use  of  the  Public  Library.     Of  the  409 
adults  only  35  loss  than  10  per  cent,  use  th^  librar3" 
an  average  of  2,6  tines  a  m~nth. 

"VJlnile  the  children  use  the  library  facilities  slightly 
more  than  do  the  adults,   caily  56  of  the  319  children 
or  slightly  more  than  17  per  cent  take  advantage  of 
tliis  commiunit^'  institution.     The  o.verage  times  a  mxonth 
the3r  u'3c  the  librar^r  is  2,6  the  same  average  as  the 
adult  group. 
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"Movies 

ADULTS     "MoviGS  apparently  play  an  important  role 
in  "t lie  recreational  life,  of  the  Herrc  corir/anit y. 
Of  the  adult  Negroes,  nearly  44  per  cent  attend 
riovies  on  an  averaje  of  three  ti.v.ios  a  ncnth.  It 
■  ici  of  interest  to  note  that  the  youn:£:er  v/ives, 
twenty  to  tiiirty  years  cf  a,'3e ,  in  f anilics  ■  ¥;herc 
..  ■      there  are  no  children  attend  riovies  an  avera^^e  of 
tivice  a  vie  eh  'and  that  fer.iale  individuals  in  -  this 
a:;;^e  brac:?:et  ^o  alr.iost  as  often--?  ,5  tines  a  month, 

CI^ILI^EF  "As  would, be  expected,  there  is  even  ■ 
f,r eater*  movie  attendance  ar.onr  the  .children  than 
anC'n.T  adults," 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Bcthune-Dcurlass  Com- 

rxmity  Center,  Y/;:iich  is  sponsored  by  the  white  TiVCA,  has 

a  prorran  vh  ich  reaches  a  yordly  number  of  ITeyroec  of  both 

sexes  and  all  ages.     Its  purposes  ares 

"1,     To  serve  the  co'-miunity  in  yeneral  and;  the  ]:Toyro 
group  in  particular  as  a  character  buildiny  oryaniza- 
tion,  a  recreation  and  v/elfare  center  with  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  entire  faiv.ily,  but,  with  em- 
phas is  on  youth  activities  and  •adjustments, 

"2,     To  do  specific  planning  for  activitie-s  v;hich 
will  include  club  yjctIz,  forums,  athletics,  ho.ndi- 
.  crafts,  vocational  service,  and  secial  recrcatiori. 
Other  needs  as,  health,  vocati'-nal  training,  employ- 
ment opportunities,  spiritual  guidance  and  numerous 
other  re  quire  m.ent  3  of  individuals  will  be  m.et.by 
cooperation  with  the  prcper  agencies, 

"3,  To  serve  as  a  center  f::^r  the  development  of  in- 
terest in  coma'miity  prcbleris  and  resources,  and  the 
interpret  at  icn  of  ^'oycrnr.icnt  :;-nd  communit  y  pr  oyrams  , 
To  txct  as  a  coordinating  coriruttoo  or  to  •spons.or  such 
.'  a  comm.ittco  of  .all  organizations  wrrklng  for  or  with 
Negro  groups  to  promote  harr.iony-  and  unity  of  purpose 
in  projects  for'  the  benefit  of  t;-;e  ITcgro  group, 

■    "4,     To  draw  representatives  of  all  groups  to  share 
our  facilit ice , " 
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Considering;  its  very  J.initecl  facilities  and  services, 
the  Center  is  d.cinr  [^cod  \vcrk,    Hov/evcr,  for  Vc.ricus  recscns 
between  a  third  and  a  fourth  of  the  Necrces  of  "Jilliansport 
never  avail- themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Center*  More- 
over, nearly-  thirty  per  cent  of  those  v/ho  do  attend  the 
Center  do  so  occasionally.     To  this  extent,  the  Center 
hardly  fulfills  its  purposes  as  d.e scribed  .abrve.     It  should 
be  said,  hcovever,  that  a  part  of  the  Center's  dif f acu.lt y 
rests  in  the  fact  that  a  nuiaber  of  Ne^^ro  citizens  are  oppose 
tg  3.ny  type  of  u:orh  on  this  order.     They  call  it  "voluntary" 
and  "donated"  se,r;:re;-:at ion, 
;  .  -       .  ■  WEST  CHESTER 

In  West  Chester,  as  in  all  other  ITeyro  ccranunit  ies , 
church  r.ieriber ship  and  attendance  have  the  hiyhest  frequencie 
Movies,  fraternal  crders,  social  clubs,  etc.,  cone  no::t  in 
order.     The  local  IMCA  conducts  a  Hl-Y    and  a  Phalanx  Club 
for  Ne_;3ro  boys  and  younr;  neni  forrierly  there  v/as  a  Gradais 
Sorority  for  Negro  wor.ien.     Although  Negroes  are  excluded 
and  restricted  in  some  areas  of  recreation  open  to  other 
citizens,  the  West  Chester  Cor.iiiunity  Center  is  doing  an 
excellent  job  in  affording  wholesome  recreation  for  the 
Negro  comjiiunity.     The  Center  is  under  the  capable  direction 
of  Mr,  Everett  W.  Jolmsnn  and  was  esto.blished  throu-'h  the 
efforts  of  the  president,  faculty,  and  students  of  the 
Cheyney  Training  Sch'?ol  fr,T  Teachers  in  cooperation  v;ith 
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the  citizens  of  V/ost  Chester,     It  hc.s  done  r.mch  for  the 
phyGicP-l,  social,  and  aesthetic  life  of  Ile.f'roes  m  V/est 
Chester,     Mr,  Glint  en  E.  Mcffitt,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  West  Chester  Civic  Ass ociat i':^n ,  has  doscrihed  it  as 
follcu/s; 

"It  is  located  ?n  a  plot  of  .-ground  of  about  t\vo  acres 
in  area  on  V7hich  there  are  playground  apparatus  and. 
"    tennis  courts.     The:  ouildinp  j.tself  is  used  nore  or 
less  as  a  colored  recreation  center  where  educational 
classes,  S'-cials,  hashethall  panes,  and  all  sorts  of 
other  activities  of  interest  to  the  colored  people 
are  pronoted  under  the  .guidance  of  a  staff  if/hose 
salaries  arc  paid  by  WPA  Education  Propran  and  the 
expense  of  activities  and  o^verhead  are  covered  namly 
hy  an  allcti.ient  fror  our  local  Community  Chest, 
Memberships  in  the  or.'^anizat ion  are  conpcsed  of  both 
colored  and  \;hite  and  the  Beard  of  Hanayers  is  also 
m.ade  up  of  both  races.     Our  records  show  that  there 
is  an  attendance  of  'ver  100,000  upon  the  various 
activities  pronoted  by  this  center," 

YORE 

The  Corniission  is  thankful  to  Fr ,  Chester  IT,  Hays  for 

supcrvinin^  the  study  of  !Iea;ro  recreational  facilities  and 

services  in  York,     The  reo-rt  states? 

"CITY  HECRjli.iTICH  INVITING  NEGRO  PARTICIPM'TS 

♦  - 

"ThirteoTi  jplo.yfT^ouiids  -  conducted  fcr  10  v^eeks  each 
suoo.er,     Neproes  nay  make  use  of  all  playyr  cuncls , 
however,  two  are  conducted  principally  for  Negroes 
and  employs  three  colored  v/orl^ers  •  •  • 

"Easter  _Ep  Plunt s  ~  Every  sprmy  a  city-v/ido  EcG  Hunt 
is  held  f"cr  all  'children. 


"?,!u.sic  -  Music  we  el:  duriny  wliich.  He  pro  proups  are  in- 
V  i  t  o  eft  o  r  e  n  d  e  r  c  on  c  o  r  t  s , 

'^Instp-tutos  -  The  City  Recreation  Department  has  held 
Tnstitut'es"  f^'r  traininy  play  leaders  in  chiu'^chos,  fcr 
playor '^unds ,  and  for  Girl  Scout  Leaders, 
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"Cocsr-Tunit 3?_ Athle t ±c s  -  For  the  first  tii'/:  this  year 
tlio"  C rty  WfcTe"  Basl-CcTball  Loaf^ue  v/as  opened  t"  cclcTcd 
t  G  an  s  • 

gom]\^erci;al  recre.;.tion 

"Theatres  are  open  tc  Negroes  vith  cqu:il  ac c oi:r.:cdc.t i cais « 

"There  are  three  pool  rooms  conductou  for  Nocroos  iiainly. 

"There  are  no  places  ayailable  for  public  dances,  \?n.±tez 
refijise  to  rent  their  ba  lire  one, 

"There  is  cone  fern  of  ;-;anblin^:  and  a  renor c\.is  p:pnlar- 
it'""  in  nui'nbers  v/r it 5 nr ,  but  there  does  not  seen  to  be 
developod  s one  of  the  vicious  activities  which  m  riany 
places  and  under  like  circumstances  thrive  'Openly, 
Like  most  towns  of  the  size  of  York,  there  is  the 
colored  ''Main  Street*  which  is  loaded  with  what  appears 
to  be  speakeasies  operated  mainly  by  forei;'"_^n  v/hites, 

"York  has  five  N0;;to  Churches  and  several  smaller 
missions , 

"A  list  of  the  usual  Fraternal  Or^janizat i^nG  follows: 

Odd  Fellows 
Mas  ens 
Elks 

■    Household  of  Ruth  • 

Daughter  Elks  ■  ■ 

"These  orn,anizat ims  express  them.sclves  mainly  for 
their  ^v/n  merbership, 

"General  Socio  1  Aycncies  which  include  Ne';roes  in  their 
vjovlx  are 

Visiting;:  ITurses'  Assocjation 
Family  Service  Bureau 

Needle  V/ork  Guild  ,  ■        .  .• 

Salvation  Army 

Welfare  Federation  (Financial) 
York  Hospital  and  Dispensary 
County  Poor  Board  o.nd  Almshouse 
Homo  Service  of  the  American  Red  Gross 
Catholic  Charities 
,  M o t ho r  s '  As  s  i  s t  anc c  Fun d - 

"The  Younc;  Mens'  Christian  Association  and  the  Ycamr: 
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Vi/cr.icn'G  Christian  Assooiati:^n  cl.o  net  offer  facilities 
■for  the  TTe;;TO  population, 

"The  Orphans  Hone  does  not  offer  facilities  for  Negroes. 

"The  Children^  I-Toine  doe8  not  offer  facilities  for 
ITof^reec. 

"Ho  S'-drmiinv  pool  in  the  City  of  "York:  is  opL;n  to  Fcv^ro 
groups  under  any  circunstancos  up  to  this  tiioe, 

"Tbe  Crispus  At  tucks  Gomunity  Center,  i/vhich  ca-e  j.nto 
ox5.Etence  12  years  ar^-o,  is  the  one  aooncY  ':^r-'':'anized 
for  the  purpose  of  doiny  recreational  and  social  ser- 
vice wopu  ai-iony  the  Neyroes  C'f  Yoi']^,     The  oeject  of 
the  Cor^j; ainit""  Center  is  to  furnish  the  pood  outlet 
needed.     It  steps  in  at  the  ear lies'  aye  when  the  youth 
y::'es  on  the  street  and  attracts  hin  and  his  yany  into 
tlie  cluh,  which.  ]v,:  seen  accepts'  as  h'is  ovm,  r^nd  v/here, 
■•    •  •  under  s^n.ipathet  ic  leaders ,  his  spare  tir-e  -is  taken  up 

•  niyht  after  ni^ht  in  V7?-ioloGor:io  play  and  group  activities, 
'The  Center  is  proiiotinp  social,  welfare,  cultural  and 
civic  activities  for  ail  ayes  and  both  sexes,  and  the 
development  of  interest  and  participation  in  character    '  • 
■  •  buildlny  proyrams.     It  j.s  non-soctar ian,  and  its  educa-  ■ 
tional  and  character  huildiny  proyraris  have  .been 
offered  without  prohibitive  meoiborship  fees  to  its 
participants.     Its'  doors-  and  its  services  have  been 
and  are  open  for  public  use," 

The  Coi:ii:iis  sion  has  brief  descriptive  rrjports  on  recrea- 
tion f  r  on  Pottstov/n,  Ardnore  ,  Br^yi  Mawr  /  Ha  v  e  r  f  or  d , "  171 1 1  cw 
Crcve,  Carlisle,  Chamber sbury ,  Media,  Swarthnore ,  Oil  City, 
Bothlelicn,  East  on,  Clairt  on,  Darby,  Scrimt.on,  Goatesville, 
Par  re  11,  JenJiintown,  and  N'orristown,  ■■  The  descriptions  are 
too  uniform  to  record  separately  but .  r.ay  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows •   .  Church  and  fraternal  membership  and  attendance 
nrovide  the  '  most  wholes'o^'ie'  recreation'' which  ITeproes  provide 
f  oT  thCLiselves ,     Laryoly  as  a  nae .ins  '  of  fund  raisiny-,  churches 
have  nurie  r  ous  pr  o  ■rams  of  a  recreati  on  a  1  na  t  ur  e  ,     C  onj'-ie  r  - 
cializod  recreotion  is  of  V-^.Qi  characteristic  verities. 
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Theatre  !j:o?j:ic"  ranks  next  tc  cliurch  attendance,,.  PIov/evGr, 
"iris,  Yrun",  anc".  rr:idc.le-a.?ed  \vonen  attend  theatres  nuch 
n'-re  than  nen.    Next  to  church  attendance,  nen  attend  and 
patronize  fraternal  moet in^s ,  pool  roons,  and  tap  rooms. 
Dances  are  iinifornly  ,'Tivon  as  a  form  of  enjo^n-.iont  and  also 
a  f  or  n  c  f  fund  r  a  i  s  in  z  f  or  c  har  it  si  0  le  pur  poses,     C  oi'ii'ie  r  - 
cialised  athletic  events  o.re  also  popular  anon.T  Ne.pro  men. 
Wherever  there  are  Nopro  athletes  on  the  various  hiah  school 
teams,  the  ;7hole  Ncpro  com:?unity  "'ivos   -^ood  attendance. 
The  lach  of  funds,  the  lach  of  the  proper  soc i o-oconomic 
hack:j;round  to  stimulate  a'  uvidor  interest  in  the  use  of 
leisure  time,  restrictive,  and  exclusion  practices,  all 
comiblne  to  create  an  inadequac3r  of  recreational  facilities 
and  services  for  Nearoes  m  these  towns. 

Although  the  Division  of  Recreation  and  Educaticn 
of  the  Vi/PA  was  useful  to  many  persons  of  all  races,  c^nd 
'sexes,  perhaps  its  m.ost  unique  contribution  has  heon  its 
v;ork  ar::cna  ilearo  adults.     It  has  been  a  most  wholesome 
influence  on  Uearo  adult  recroatlcn.     On  October  2i,  19dl, 
the  Executive  Director  wrote  \VPA  officials  in  Washin.pt on 
requesting  a  brief  stater'.ent  relative  to  its  needs, 
objectives,  and  program  as  these  pertaimi-  d  to  all  citizens, 
Mr,   Jap  du  Von,   ixecutive  Assistant,  WPA,'  V/as':Linoton,  D,  C, 
sent  the  follov/in/;;  statement  on  November  25,  19-11? 
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of  J{c  cremation,  Inf  ormtjicn 

"1,     Dosoription  of  the  need  for  RocrcQt ion  , 

Recreation  is  essential  tc  provide  for  the  creatj.ve 
use  of  Icistire  hocauses 

"(a)     Leisure  tine  has  :lfi creased  for  everyone  in 

proportion  tc  the  decreose  inminiDor  of  hears 
•   of  work.  ■  ■ 

"  (b)     People  nust  row  secure  in  their  leisure  t ir.io 
the  physical,  social,  and  enotional  satisfac- 
tions v/liich  re.ainertcd  o.nd,  r/;not on ous  labor 
does  not  provide, 

"(c)     The  t er.po of  nodern  civilization  and  the  c 

.  plexity  of  nodern  life  rruot  be  balanced  iJith 
periods  of  relaxation,  social  contact  ■  and  'eu<:-  ' 
pcrimont  with  nature, 

"(d)     In  the  present  ener^;'oncy,  the  increased  need 

for  community  unity  accentuates-  r  cor  oaf  ion  as  • 
-    a  forceful  factrp  in  laoldin^  cohesive  inte- 
■  ■r-fcd  conamnity  rmcl  national  life,  •  • 

"(e)     Recreation  provides  opportunity  fnr  the  in-  ' 

dividual  to  select  leisure  pursuits  vhon  ho  is 
free  from  conpulsion,  and.  the  exercise-  of  £!uch 
choice  is  of  primary  inportancc  in  perpetuating 
the  democratic  v/ay  of  life.     The  recreation 
■  lacveiaent ,  ■  th-oref  ore  ,   is  a  t-vtal  drive  to  r^eet 
the  problcns  of  leisure,  _       ■       ■  " 

"2»    The  Recreation  Program  of  the.  Work  Projects  • 
Adr.iinistrat icn  is  the  attempt  of  this  a-^ency  to  pro- 
vide an  or^;anized.  type  ':^f  leadership  which  v/ill  supple - 
nent  and  extend  local  public  efforts  to  neet  the  pr.e- 
blens  of  leisure, 

"Recreation  is  doomed  to  be  a  local  comamnit^'  responsi- 
bility.   Gcvernr-cnt  on  a  county,  state,   or  Federal  level 
may  aid  in  many  ways,   out  ■  the  extent  and  t one •  of  a  pro- 
Grarn  of  rccreution  will  be  det ermine d  by  community 
initiative  and  interest,  -  '      '  - 

"Y^aon  the  WFA  Rc  or  cat  icn  Proaram  started  in  1955,  there 
were  less  than  5,000  full  time  paid  professional  recrea- 
tion 7;"rhcrs  in  public  recrcati-n  m  the  entire  nation. 
Today,  accordino  to  official  reports  of  the  Hat icn a 1 
Recreation  Associati -n ,  there  arc  more  than  10,000 
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pr cf cssionally  ci-i-olojod  recrcaticn  loaders.  How- 
ever, that  is  in  addition  to  the  :ili:iost  40,000 
recreation  vvorkcrs  that  had  been  enplcyod  "by  the 
Work  Projects  Adniinistro.t ion  durino  the  last  several 
years  •     Duo  to  re  duct  i  on  s  in  VtfPA  o  np  1  o  yrio  nt  dur  ino 
the  last  year,  this  nunber  has  decreased  to  less  than 
30,000  WFA  recreation  leaders.     Over  5,000  WPA  loaders 
have  secured  pernanent  enplo^Ticnt  in  recre.it ional  v;rTk, 
The  V/PA  Fr '"i_;:rar::  '^f  ro  ere  at  ion  reno.crs  services  as 
f  ollov/s  I 

"(a)     Coriplencnts  and  supplements  local  existing: 
recreation  prc  orar.is. 

"('h)     Inau^uratos  profrans  of  recreation  in  the 

connrunit ics  desiring;  hut  lacking':  such  services, 

"(c)     Aids  in  planning  and  consultation  related  to 

recreotion  facilities,  equipment,   orf'anizat  ion , 
training:,  le;-:i3 lat ion  and  proaran.     This  con- 
sultation service  is  availahle  on  a  coriinunity, 
co'unty,  stote,  and  nati-nal  hases  and  servos 
"both  rural  and  urhan  areas, 

"(d)     Tj'glc:-!  of  the  leadership  activities  arc  th^  so 
which  offer  people  opportunity  to  participate 
in  r.'usic,  drana,  crafts,  "oanes,  sports,  canpino;, 
h  obh  y  int  o  r  e  s  t  s  ,  etc.     In  P  e nn  s  ^/-Iv  a  ni a  t  he  V/PA 
Proaran  is  nov/  enployin,^-  2,500  recreation  v/orkers 
in  a  -date-wide  recreation  program  -  a  proportion 
CLte  ntiriber  of  whom  are  Ne;jro  recreaticm  workers, 

"3,  •  The  V/PA  Recreation  pro^'ram  is  dedicated  to  the  en- 
richm.ent  cf  free  public  rocreotioTi  for  all  xjoople-- 
adults  and  children--re;^ardless   aC  race,  ere  id,  color, 
or  economic  status, 

"_8tatenent  from  V/PA  Miis  ic_^  J"^ 5142:12^1 

"1,     The  need  for  a  'zo-vornTAcnt  music  pro  or  am.  came  from, 
the  serious  uneoiploynent  situation  in  the  music  pro- 
fession created  by  the  advent  of  talkin;i:  pictures, 
canned  music,  and  the  economic  depression  of  1929, 
The  need  for  emplo^^^ent  v/as  acc oi:';panied  by  a  need  foa" 
.music  and  music  instruction  amicn;;;  underprivile;3ed 
gr  ou.p s  of  all  races, 

"2,     The  V/PA  Music  ?ro:;:ram  has  employed  as  m.any  as 
15,000  persons  and  n  ow  hi  as  over  7,000  on  its  rolls. 
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••   Alth-ouGh  tbir-  latter  f ifxiro  doGS  not  roprescnt  the 
number  cf  LinemployGd  music ianfi,  the.  e^plo^/l-:e^t  of 
these  nusicians ,  the  retention  of  their  skll.l.s--:  and 
.■        ■  the j.r  professional  rehabilitation  represeht  a  :;;rG-.it 

■  conservaticn  of  Ar.icr lean  cultural  resources,  Ac.:re- 
£ate  audience  attendance  at  V/PA  concerts  has  reached 

■  such  astroncr.iicaL  fi^r^ures  that  totals.-  are  nchloncer  , 
■released.     It  was  ever  tv/b  years  q.zo  when  the  total 
a.'^^rr e,^:ate  atterdo.nce  exceeded  the  population  of  the 
United  States. 

"The  Pennsylvahia  Music  ■  pro ject- be^:an  as  a  unit  of 
the  Fedora i  Music  pro-ject  which  had  its  inception 
in  1935,     In  1939  the  penns^rlvania  Music  Project  be- 
carie  a  state -wide  r.iusic  project*,  a  un.it  of  the- Fenns3^1" 

•  variia  Work  Projects  Adninistrat ion,  and  sponsored  by 
the  penns  ;/lvania  Departrient  of  Public  Instruct  i-n , 

•  ■•  •■   "VJhile  it  is  difficult  to  list  individuals  on  the 

Pennsylivania  Music  Project  of  the  Ne;;;ro  race  who  have 
niade  outstanding  contributions,  the  two  colored  dance 
•orchestras,  r.iaintainecl  by  this  project,-  have  d'-no  fine 
work  in  prrviddny  recreational  facilities  to  under - 
privile.jcd  ;^roups  and  entertamnent  in  many  :.nst  itutions , 

■■■This  broad  State  program' has  covered  ■ -.-^i^-re  than  cne- 
hundred  different  types  of  act.ivities.     Although  the  pro- 
f^rrji  was  (greatly  curtailed  on  account  ■  of  the  war  effort 
and  finally  closed  in  December,  1942,  many  of  its  very 
votluable  results  still  rem.ain,.     In  the  first  place,  thousa.nds 
of  leorocs  have  been  ,yiven  basic  traininy-on  the  level  of 
folk-education,  in:  many  act  ivit  ies  ,  ,am_ono;  which  vjere  •  edu- 
cation, health  and  safety,  social  and  civic  eclucati^r , 
corimunity  education ,  home  and  family  diviny:,  cultural 
act iv it  ios',  '  and  some  .occupational  tra  ininy  and  re-traininy. 
These  r^ains  are  very  s iynif icant...     Their  importance  yrew 
laryoly  out  of  the  fact  th at  most  of  the  Nerrro  ad;ults  were 
born  out-of-state,  laryoly  reared  in  rural  rireas  and  small 
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towns,  pcverty-str ic'':on,  and  possessed  meagre  learning:. 
These  f-.ctors  have  net  only  limited  the  recreational 
opportunities  cf  r.iost  ITearo  adults,  but  also  h:-ve  sone'vhat 
dete mined  their  recreational  interests »     Church  and  fratern 
interests  '  const  it  uted  their  only  v/holesorie  forns  of  recrea- 
tion #    Hence,  the  WPA  Pro;~ran  v/o.s  designed  to  help  fill 
most  of  these  basic  needs  and  supplement  what  other  agencies 
were  doing. 

In  the  sec-nd  place ,  the  7/?A  Program  stressed  "active" 
and  "useful"  recreotion  instead  rf  passive  recreation.  This 
change  cf  habit  is  fundanental  to  any  valid  recre?ti~nal  - 
program..     Thus,  oltho-ugh  projects  have  closed,  they  have 
left  the  adult  ITogro  population  better  prepared  to  meet 
its  recreational  activ:.tios  thjroijigh  wider  appreciati-:-ns 
and  interests,  more  aesthetic  and  useful  shills  v/hich  can 
be  used  as  leisure  time  activities.     Moreover,  .-.luch  of  the 
time  wasted  by  adult  ITogross  could  be  spent  very  profitably 
in  se If-im-pr cvement ,  home-imipr  cvem.ent ,  and  civic  5-nterosts, 
The  WPA  program  has  helped  thousands  of  ITegroes  in  this  re- 
gard. 

Not  only  have  the  Negro  masses  profited;  hundreds cf 
college  and  -university  trained  ITegroes  have  been  helped 
thereby.     They  have  had  the  pleasure  and  experience  of 
serving  in  wholesome  and  creative  capacities  which  would 
have  been  denied  them,  otherwise.     Indirect l;/,  this  has  con- 
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tr routed  tc  Ife^ro  r.ioralo ,     Directly,  it  has'  enabled  many 
lIe[;;ro  artists  tc  r.ako  verj  valualole  contributions  to  ■ 
Ar.crican  life  which  vjould  have  been  ir.ipossible  otherv/ice. 
Some  cf  these  persons  such  as  Miss  Virginia  Lev/is,  Dr. 
Pranl-:lin  Hotter,  Mr,  V/illiari  Kin^^  and  Mr.  Joseph  Lockett, 
have  riade  outstanding':  c cntr ibut ions  in  music. 

In  the  varicus  branches  cf  glyptic,  plastic ,  and  re- 
lated arts ,  Mr,  Humbert  Howard,  Mr,  He  v/ lot  Brcvvn,  Mr, 
Prankl'Ti  S'-tos,  Mi',  Donald  Fetors  on  and  Mr,  John  Erantle;/ 
Wilder  have  dene  valuable  work, 

Mr,  DcA  Thrash,   inventor  of  the  Carborundum-  Print 
prccess,  has  made  a  contribution  of  national  si.mif  icance , 
Mi',  San  Erown  has  won  national  distinction  also.     In  the 
meantime,  scores  of  Nosro  supervisors  have  obtained 
sufficient  experience  tc  enable  them,  to  find  suitable 
pi'ivatc  employiaent  •   ■  "'         '  ■  ■ 

In  addition  to,  and  perhaps  somevdiat  overlarjpin^  the 
abcve  brj.ef  c'iescript  3  ens ,  the  'ynCA,  the  IMGA,  the  Eoy  Scouts 
and  the  Girl  Scouts  render  so mo'  educational  and  recreational 
services  to  Keg.rc  youth,    Tbe  following  descriptive  ■  report 
was  prepared  for  the  Commission  on  Auaust  19,  1942,  by  j>, 
M:/ra  A,  Sm-ith ,  Executive,  Departmient  of  Data  and  Trends, 
National  Board  of  the  T.7CA's         '    '    '  - 
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Inclujstrir.l    Girl  Reserve     Otlier  Tctd 


"Altoona 

Bethlohen 

Chester 

Ge  mailt  own 

Hclliclajsb-jr;]' 

Johns  t  cv-Ti 

Lancaster 

Meadvllle 

McKee sport 

Nev/  Gaetle 

Oil  City  ■■ 

Pitt Gbur ^h 
East  I^'berty  (3r ,  ) 

Plttsbnr'^h 

(Gentral  Br,  1  ., 

potteville 

Reading 

3 cr ant  on  .     "  ■ 

Titusville 

Wilkes "Bar re 

Williansport  ■ 

yor  Ic 
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19 
17 
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8 
4 
41 
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54 
25 
10 
26 

66 

41 

15 

92 


34 


15 
33 
27 
22" 


Fortunately,  the  Connission  has  reports  fr-ri  the.  General 
Secretaries  of  'most  of  the  above  YV/GA's.     In  addition  thereto. 


our  records  indicate  that  there  are  T;7CA's  other  than  t'':ose 
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listed  above  Vvhich  have  scne  t-'-pe-  of  colored  work^  one 
of  the  joore  active  of  these  is  G'^atesville ,     Be  cause,  of 
the  fact  that  the  Coiioission '  s  records  cover  a  slightly 
different  period  from  those  of  the  National  Office,  a. few 
differences  Liay  he  expected, 

The  follcwin;;  are  sore  official  coniirients  made  hy  the 
^"eneral  secretaries  of  the  respective  llVCA's  in  the  locali- 
ties indicated  "below:  '        ,  ■  .  .... 
KEW  GASTIE;^ 

"Colored  rirls  and  wcnen  are  represented  on  all  .YV/CA 
joint  C-r^maittees  oaacl  Conferences, 

"Thiore  is  a  violent  white  neic;hbor  near  the  branch  who 
complains  if  the  bi'j  boys  use  the  tennis  court  ..and  fet 
balls  in  her  yard,     A  baseball  field  is  badly  need.ed 
■  for  colored  boys," 

Another  TjCk  inform.ant  of  Nov;  Castle  st.-ted  that  the 

City  did  not  per?^.iit  Nej.roe  citizens  to.use:the  swirjji.inG 

f acillt  ies , 

CtETh^ YS  RURG ;  .  '  '  - 

forming 

"IVe  had  a  colored  Girls '"Club  f  orm.cal/last  yeo.r,  but 
^  due  to  circumstances  they  are  nct/^'uhis  year,     V/e  had 
difficulty-  in  securin.y.  a  camp  for  them,  this  .suiimer," 

"Rifle  and  archery  ranye,  all  facilities  except  swim,- 
m.iny  pool  open  to  lie  tiroes," 

READING  I     .  . 

"Figures  include  only  active  enrollment,  not  oroups 
using  faciiitics  occasionally.     Adults  desiynated  are 
.  13  years  cr  over, 

"Over  2  Nerro  yroups  function  "  A  Yc>uny  Girl  Reserve 
Club   (24)  and  an  adult   co-educational  club  of  about 
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40  members.     All  facilitiec  ere  open  to  use  "bj. 
llocTc  groups  except  smmmin.c;  pool  and  that  is 
closed  to  then  for  economic  reasons  onlv," 


LANCASTER : 


KA^ 


"The  colored  group  uses  the  ^^ymnasiuj;:!  twice  a  year 
for  dances," 


"There  is  a  very  small  colored  population  perhaps  1 
to  2  f am. i lies  v/ho  do  not  m.ako  use  of  the  room.s.  As 
far  as  I  imov/,  no  effort  has  been  m^ade  to  drav;  them, 
in." 


V7ILLIAMSF0RT; 


"Because  the  Eethuno-Dcu"lass  Comr.amity  Center  is 
very  active  in  the  city,  the  YIVCA  has  no  work  with 
adults.     We  have  two  Girl  Reserve  Clubs  and  a  few 
Negro  girls  in  Hobby  Groups   (for  6th  grade  g1.rls)» 
The  use  of  the  pool  is  lim.ited  to  the  white  race," 

YORK ' 

"I  am.  sorry  we  have  no  recreational  facilities  open 
for  Negro  girls   (except  as  a  sm.all  G.  R,  Club  from  the 
Oris pus  Attucks  Center  meets  in  joint  recreational 
projects  four  times  a  y^cv  with  one  Girl  Reserves  Inter 
Club  Activities),    T/e  do  allow  the  colored  girls  to 
use  our  camp  site  after  regular  camip  is  over  5.n  the 
smiuier.     As  you.  see,   our  contribution  is  very  ILm.ited, 
Our  Girl  Reserve  Secretary  does  help  -'with  prorTO-m^s  and 
supervision  of  this  one  club  of  soi/o  20  girls," 

No  doubt  there  are  a  few  other  YI^CA's  not  rep^^rting 

v/hich  render  some  type  of  recreational  services  to  Negroes, 

The  following  short  sum;-:iar ies  have  been  written  by  or 

approved  by  the  General  Secretcry  of  the  respective  YT^CA's; 

WASNINGTON; 

The  YMGA  General  Secretary  indicated  that  "at  separate 
periods"  a  sui.Lmer  camip  is  provided  for  Negroes,     He  states: 
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"No  colored  use  our  Association  Builcl5.n{r,  a  settle- 
ment house  proviclecl  for  them  by  a  local  agency 
v/herein  v/e  supervise  a  hoys'  high  school  cluh, 
this  in  addition  to  our  canping  prc^rrar.i, 

"This  Association  stands  ready  to  cooperate  in  an3r 
way  within  reason  for  the  betterment  of  recreational 
facilities  and  character-buildin.g  pr.c^ram  for  our 
local  colored  population," 

SE17ICKIEY; 

"Colored  boys  are  not  members  of  the  YlvICA,  but  use 
its  playin-^;  field.    There  is  no  colored  Community 
-    Center  in  Sev;ichley  v/hich  has  a  recreation  center 
and  play  in.;:  field  of  ±tr>  ov/n," 


JOHNSTCVjITj; 

The  follov/mr  letter,  v/rittcn  by  the  General  Secretary, 

is  representative  of  n.any  cases  in  the  State? 

"Up  until  three  years  ago  we  prided  ourselves  on  what 
v/e  Vv'ere  doin("  for  the  colored  youth  of  our  city,  but. 
due  to  a  rather  acute  clash  and  difference  of  opinion 
betv>/een  the  colored  leadership  of  this  group  and  the 
Association  we  had  to  disband  it  all.     Let  me  be  per- 
fectly clear,  •-  the  young  folks  themiS elves  v/ere  quite 
happy  over  the  relationship.     We  were  affordin.g  not 
only  rooms,  for  club  m-cetings,  f.or  their  social  a.nd 
•friendly  get-t  C'gcthers ,  but- the  gym.  for  recreation 
periods.     Involved  on  the  prc.gr am  at  that- time  were 
appr oxim-ate ly  45  colored  boys  of  high  school  age 
ra.nging  from.  14  to  20,     Counselling  v/ith  this  group 
were  three  colored  adults  an.'.'-  two  v/hite  adults," 

Upon  investigation,  the  staff  was  informied  by  three 
'different  Negro  leaders  tliat  the  colored  citizens  objected 
to  the  fact  that  Negro  boys  had  separate  times  to  use  the 
facilities  of  the  lircA.    The  imiplicat ions  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  are  evident. 


HOLLIDAYSBURG^:, 

"Very  sm.all  Negro  population." 


The  Genercl   Secrotarj-'s  report  shows  activities  for 
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/    .       150  \vhite  arirl  10  NO;3ro  locys, 

•    BELIEF OIITE ; 

"No    d  i  3 1  in  c  t  i  on  "b  e  t  v/e  o  n  v/h.  i  t  e  an  fl  ¥,e"V  c  •     N  e :  o 
poTJulation  only  about  50  for  Be  lief  onto,  Fennc-;,  1- 
vanio .  '  .  : 

However,  the  General  Secretary's  report  in/.'icatea 

that  sr,no  type  ^f  service  Ig  ren-lered  to  15  lTe:;:"ro  boys, 

Ei^_  LIBERTY      PITTSBURGH ; 

"Eant,  Liberty  Branch  cloec  not"  v/crk  for  col  or  eel  people, 
Onr  Center  Avenue  Branch,  hov/ever,  is  devoted  100  per 
cent  to  colored  persons,  and  I  suyc^st  you  conmiunicat e 
with  then," 

tj^usvil]^ 

V 

"In  thlJ  city  there  are  only  abo:ut  50  Heyro  people. 
They  have  a  church,  have  use  of  school  facilities 
but  not  1^'iCA." 


KANE 


"We  have  very  fev/  Ne^Toes  in  Kane  and  c.:^nsequent ly, 
have  no  race  probleri.     Wo.,  do  not  distinyuish  in  omy 
way  between  whites  and  Ne2;rces,     Vfc  have  had  two  or 
three  No^ro  boT'S  in  our  nenborship,  at  a  time,  for  a 
good  nan  y  3-  e  ai' s  , " 


YORK: 


"Our  oryanization  does  not  afford  any  recreat io'nal 
facilities  for  colored  yroups," 


HAZE  IT  GIT: 


"There  are  no  colored  perw?.ons  In  Hazelton  or  surround- 
iny  towns.  The  Hazelton  Yl.iGA  houses"  colorovd  youny  nen 
Vuho  pass  there  as  cliauffeurs  for  traveling'  nen," 


BUT  IE  R; 


"The  questionnaire  presented  the  cpportun5.ty  for  me 
to  GO  into  the  raatter  of  the  recreational  facilities 
in  our  coini' amity  for  colored  folks,     I  hoove  had  a 
lenythy  session  with  Fiss  Louise  G.  Ferry,  Vi/ho  up 
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until  recently  has,  been  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
our  Dimbar  CcriirnAnity  Center,  salary  paid  by  WPA , 

"Our  colored  population  in  Butler  is  net  lar(T'e  ("about 
250  v/.ith  about  200  nore  in  the  county)  •     Beca^use  of 
that  fact  they  are  not  strong;  enou{;:h  numerically  to  do 
much  for  themselves.     The  leadership  natBrial  is  lir.iitec" 
and  factional  difficulties,  not  confined  to  their  race, 
have  prevented  greater  pror;ress  being  nade  •     In  spite, 
of  difficulties  the  Center  has  made  progress,  although 
Y/ithout  an  executive  head  (tonporar il^r,  v/e  hope),  . 

"The  Center  is  housed  in  a  largo  building  fornerly 
used  as  a  garage.     There  are  three  largo  rooms'  on  the 
first  floor  and  two  larger  rooms  on  the  second.  They 
had  a  g^Tmnasiuri  on  the  second  floor  very  poorly 
equipped,  a  game  room  on  the  first  floor  in  slightly 
better  shape,  a  small  library,  classes  in  various 
subjects  under  WPA  leadership.     This  is  about  the 
extent  of  their  activities.     There  are  a  fev/  girls' 
and  boys'  clubs,  reaching  possibly  fifty  children. 
The  entire  v/ork  reaches  about  two  thirds  of  their 
people, 

"The^r  do  not  have  access  to  cn  y  s?/imj;iing  pool,  ex- 
cept high  school  students  in  the  high  school  pool. 
The  race  feeling,  v/hite  not  part icular l^r  strong  here, 
was  just  strong  enough  to  vote  dovm  very  decisively  a 
proposal  to  use  the  YRICA  pool.     They  have  no  bowling 
alleys,  althoug;h-  no  race  linos  are  drawn  in  any  of  our 
local  alio 3^:3, 

"Wo  have  a  'Y'  field  and  perm.it  pla^rgreund  groups 
including  colored  children  to  play  on  it.     This  is 
the  extent  of  the  picture  here," 

BERWICK;  ■ 

"Club  and  game  rooms  have  been  available  to  colored 
people.     Use  of  the  sv/imm.ing  pool  has  been  restricted 
to  whites.     There  are  very  few  colored  people-  in  our 
city  and  consequently  the  race  question  is  n'-'t  acute," 

N^RISTjX^ 

"This  project  was  started  last  ^-oar  in  one  of  the 
school  g^TTiS  2  nights^  per  vjeuk.     Clubs  m.et  in  churches 
and  homies  of  boys  called  ExtOnsion  V/or]-:  of  YICA.  In- 
creasing it,  this  year," 
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CAR  3  PIT  DA  IE;  '  ' 

"Y/g  have  just  one  colored,  man  and  tv/c  Chinese  in  • 
Carbondale,     Vi/e  have  invited  all  three  to  par^ticl- 
pate  in  our  activities  hut  they  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity,     V/e  v/ould  ^'^^■^^7 
,        v/elcone  them." 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  Amierica  have  a  number  of  Ne<;^ro 
Units,  The  follov;inr  official  reports  are  presented; 
VALLEY  FORG-E  COiniCIL  -  FHILAEELPHIA ; 

One  Troop  in  each  of  the  f  ollov/in,'';; ;     Ardnore ,  Ambler, 

Bryn  Mav;r ,  Darby  Tov/nship,  Do.rby,  ITorth  Hills,  Media,  Xlo-jno , 

pottstov/n,  ond  the  Maple  Newton  Patrol, 

CHESTER ;       (Three  Troops)'    ■  _  ■ 

"Our  Scout  Program  covers  a  wide  ran^e  of  activities 
and  is  comj~ionly  called  Scoutcraft,     it  includes 
cainpin:^,  hikin.^;,  first  aid,  m.apping  Q,ames,  civics, 
etc.    There  are  over  100  subjects  involved.     Our  Ner^ro 
troops  participate  fully  5.n  all  the  activities,  and 
the  leaders  enroll  in  our  Leadership  Courses," 

READIH'3; 

"I  realize  this  is  very,  very  late  to  answer  your 
coinmunicat  ion  of  September  19th  rer-ardin;^  v/ork  with 
colored  people.     Frankly,  at  that,-fcime  1  had  nothing 
to  offer,  but  since  that  tim.e  we  have  re-or^anized 
our  Vv^ork  am.cnr  the  colored 'people  and  now  have  an 
actively  functioning  Boy  Scout  Troop,   jointly 'sponsored 
by  the  three  colored  churches  of  our  city,  and  it  has 
the  capacity  to  serve  thirty-two  boys.     It  has  a  member- 
ship of  twelve  at  the  present  tim.e.     Of  course,  you 
realize  cur  population  of  colored  people  in  Reading  is 
very  small," 

-  ALiEwo'j Ji\t_         :  ■ '  ^    ,    .  ■  ' 

"iVe  had  one  colored.  Troop  registered,  but  this  v/as  dis- 
continued a  year  ago  this  month.     It  was  located  at  St, 
JciuGs  A.  ¥.,  E.   Zlon  Church,  410  Union  Street,  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania,"  ■    •.  .   ■■ 
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EEL  AWARE  VALLEY  AREA  COUNCIL;  .  A;-' 

"1  Troup  (some  colorocl  boys  in  v/hite  troop)"  . 

ERIE  COUNTY  COUNCIL  SOY  SCOUTS;  * '      -  ''' 

'■'•Ono  (nov/  expired)        -       ..     ^  ..„■,•'■  ■ 

"Our  one  colored  Troop  broke  up  after  2  years -  of  v/eak 
existence,  due  to  lack  of  leadership  and  unv/lllincness 
on  the  part  of  No,r;:rc  adults  to  give  tine  to  the  job. 
•  They  resent,  v.'hite  leadership," 

BUCIlS  COUNTY  COUNCIL,   INC.;        ■■  ;       .  . 

"I  regret  to  inforn  you  that  at  present  wo  have  no ^ 
Negro  Scout  Troops  in  Bucks  County, 

"We  do  have,  hov/ever,  a  few  scattered  Negro  Scouts 
in  our  v/hite  Troops,,  but  regret  that  we  have  nothing 
that  v/ould  be  of  value  to' yO'U  :.n  your  studies," 

WASHimTON  AND  CREErlE  COUNTIES;  ' 

There  is  one  troop  each  in  Washington,  Canonsburg,'  and 

Donora,  • 

t^RCER  COUNTY  COUNCIL;  .      .    ,  ^ 

Slriaron  -  "None  at  present,  expect  to  have .  one  -soon, 
liad  one  tv/o  years  ago  which  failed  on  account  of  loss 
of  Scout  Master,     Glad  to  help,"  ■  .    ■    .  . 

LAY/RENCE  COUNTY  COUNCIL?    ■   .  . ...  ,  \.  y 

..'  H'-^^^  Castle  -  "1  sponsored  by  A.lii.E,  Church,  Beaver 

■  Street^  New  Castle,"  _  . 

Bradford  -  "There  are  no  colored  units  in, this  council 
.  area, 'but  there  are  approximately  10  colored  boys  idslt- 
ticipating  in  the  program,"  •..  ;. 

"Al-toona  -  "We  had  one  colored  troop,  but  have  had  to 
dr~C'p  it  this  -^^ear.    We  could  find  no  leader shi-D  to 
carry  on.     This  v.'as  crnnected  with  the  colored  comxiunit 
center  in  Altoona,     Y/e  have  no  other  community  in  our 
territory  where  there  is  enough  cclored  population'  to 
organize-  colored  scouting," 

■  y/iili-^-^sport  -  "Not  enough  colored  populo.t ion  ,J.n  any 
'ot  ^.le s e'~t 'o^TTis  to  organize  patrol  , or  troop,"  . 
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'    "As  the  council's  ciDjcctD-Ve  is'  st inulatins  each  of 
the  p.boVG  Troops  to  conduct  their  cv;n  prcTran,  v;e 
•  '■  have  no  record  of  the  number  'part icipat ins  weekl^^  in 
any  one  phase  or  activity.     In  advanced  scout  work 
the"  individual  learns  to  v;ork  out  his  oavn  pro{3rcu.i 
to  occupy  his  leisure  time.    The  throe  colored  units 
have  the  same  opportunities  as,  and  participate  in 
all  joint  m-eetin^s  or  contests  with,  the.  white 
units  in  this  Ccamcil," 

Pott-svillo  .     One  troop  'chartered  in  June,  1940^  and 

sponsored  by  the  Pottsville  Lincoln  House  for  Colored  people, 

has  13  members,  •       ■   '      ■  ' 

"'In  our  whole  Council  area  which  covers  the  whole  of 
Schuylkill  County  and  part  of  Carbon  Counter,  the  only 
center  of  colored  population  Is  in  Pottsville,  Pennsyl- 
vania,    The  colored  population  Is  approximately  500, 
and  one  Troop  for  colored  boys  am.ply  fills  the  needs 
1:     from  a  Scouting  standpoint,"     .    "    .  . 

Bethlehem  -  "Two  Troops,"  -  ^       '  ' 

"The  number  of  boys-  served  5.n  the  two  troops  could 
'■■  '  ■  perhaps  be  increased  if  more  adequate  leadership  v/ere 
provided"  by  the  institutions  Sponsoring  the  troops," 

'  ~  "No  colored  Troops,"  - 

v.;    '.  "There  are  only  about  six  Ne^ro  Scouts  in  our  entire 
Council  and  these  participate  in  the  same  activities 
as  the  V/hite  Scouts.     There  is  no  distinction  m.ade 
betv/een  the  Ne^ro  Scouts  and  the  V/hite  Scouts  in  this 

;       •  section  as-  there  are  so-  few  of  them,"^ 

JUNIiiTA  VALLEY  COUNCIL;  '     .  ■.  •■  ■ 

Lc  wist  own  -  "One  Troop  -  Mt-,  .Union,     One  Troop  - 
Huntin,Q_,don»" 


"Kt,  Union  said  Hunt  in •"■xl on  are  the  onl"^^  tovms  where 
there  are  enough  Negro  boys  to  m.aintain  a-  colored-  ■ 
troop.     In  other  tovns  the  boys  have  an  opportunit^r 
to  join  v/hite  troops," 
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In  addition  to  those  listed  above,  there  are'-  two  troops 
.  in  the  JcJ.inctovm  area,  two  in  the  Harrishurg  area,  one  each 
in  Scranton,  Lancaster,  Uniontown,  and  Vandorgrift, 

"PittsDurch  -  5  troops    '        ■  •■' 
Sharp shure  Bcro  -  1  troop 
.  •,  Duquosne  Boro  -  1  troop       ■  ,r.:..\.'.v-;A.^:.,\ 

Rochester  Boro  -  1  troop 
•    Hew  Brirhton  Bol?o  -  1  troop.^  ?'    "         '  ''-l 

"The  3o7  Scout  Fro^r;ra.rn  ccvering  a  v/idc  ran.'^e  of  -siibjects 
activities,  services,  etc.,  including  those  checked 
ahoVc,   is  open  to  all  troops*    The  efficiency' of  the 
prrr.ran  depends  tc  a.  gret.t  extent  upon^  the  volunteei' 
..'.   workers,  troop  comi-.iittec ,  scout  master,  sponsor  in,;:^-  in- 
stitution, etc."  ; 

Phi  lade  Iphia  -  "Our  jurisdiction  is  linited'^to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  where  v;e  have  tv/elve  troops  of 
Hcrjr o  boys  » 

"Scout  troops  are  organized  when  a  sponsor  in  ^f;'' {jroup 
with  facilities  and  satisfactory  leadership  desire  to 
-  ■.■       org'anize  a  troop.    The  '  na  j  or  it     of  our  scou.t  tr-^ops, 
both  anon:;:  white  as  v/ell  as  colored,  are  sponsored  by 
churches,  and  in  this  respect  there  ar'e  numerous 
colored  churches  which  in  our  opiiiion  rii^ht  sponsor 
a  troop  for  their  boys  if  they  would  but  make  their 
'•'     facilities  available  . and  provide  the  necessary  volunteer 
•■      leadership."   ■     '  -  ■  ■        ■■  :    •  '   •  • 

-  ''  ■  '  ■  '       ■-■■  /.-!. 

In  review,  the  most  wholesome  and  educative  recreational 
work  is  being  done  by  private,  tax-free,  non-profit  agencies, 
org'anizat  ions  '  and  institutions.      Ho«vbe.it,  there  are  several 
rather  serious  handicaps  to  this  class  of  facil5-ties  and  ser- 
vices.    B'^irst,  as;  .has  been  observed,  many  of  these  agencies 

and  orgo.nizat ions  require  comp6tent  voltmteer '  s ervices  »  This 
is  especially  true  of  m.any  of  the  services  of  the  YhlCA  and 
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YV/CA  for  young  people  end  also  the  3cy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts. 
So  far  as  Negroes  are  concerned,   in  man 3^  small  connunities 
competent  free  services  cannot  be  found.     In  other  instances, 
qualified  rlegroes  are  net  availahle  "because  the3-  feci  that 
Negroes  should  he  integrated  as  are  other  persons  into  the 
regulG-r  programs  of  these  organizations,     "oreover,  they  are 
opposed  to  separate  units.     Many  other  Fegroes  give  lip  service 
onl3r.     It  is  v.^ell  for  many  whites  v/ho  promote  these  separate 
units  to  knovj  that  their  efforts  are  great l^'^  appreciated  by 
m.any  ITggroes  hut  that  their  work  is  nevertheless  handicapped^ 
because  of  restrictions  aid  exclusions.     Naturally,  these 
attitudes  are  reflected  in  the  actions  of  Negro  youth  and 
Negroes  in  general.    Evidences  of  both  of  these  expressions 
are  manifested  everyivhere  in  the  State  daily.     This  explains 
both  the  laudation  of  sponsoring  ivhites  by  som.e  Negroes  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  apathy  and  positive  opposition  of  other 

Negroes,      Thus,  Negro  units  open,  flotirish,  operate  "/ery 
poorly",  and  close  both  gradually  and    suddenly.  Second, 
there  is  a  shortage  of  these  more  qualif5_ed  facilities  for 
all  the  people.     Third,  only  a  few  such  agencies  serve  both 
races;  of  those  which  do,  rarely  do  they  serve  both  races 
unless  some  type  of  restriction  is  placed  upon  their  respective 
Negro  constituencies.     These  discr im.inat ory  acts,  being  resented 
by  m_any  Negroes,  further  lim.it  the  number  of  Negro  participants. 
Whenever  Negro  resentment  bccomies  cr ystallj^zed,   it,  in  turn, 
tends  to  discourage  the  number  of  agencies  which  m.3.y  be  in- 
clined to  serve  both  races «     Fourth,  wore   it  desirable  by  all 


Negroes,   in  soores  of  nimicipalit Igs  in  the  State  there  are 
not  enough  Negroes  to  justify  a  first  c lass -all-Negro, ;    v-/:  ■ 
.recreation  center.      Forecvor,  this  number  is  always-  -  ■ 
dininished  iDy  the  fact  that  in  every  such  municipality, 
there  are  alv/ays  a  number  of  Negroes  ivho  protest  I'^/hat  they 
call  "donated  segregation",     Hov;ever,  rarely  are,  su.ch  per- 
sons ever  able  to  realize  the  type  of  center  v/hich  they  re- 
gard as  approaching  their  ideal.     Nevertheless,,  except  in  the 
case  of  Lincoln  House,  located  in  Pottsvillo,  there  is  not  a 
group  of  leading  white  people  in  the  .State,  v/hc  have  conceived 
of  a  Christian  and  democratic  recreation ■ center  who  have  im- 
pleted  this  idea  with  f \-uids  .     Gcnscquently,:  f  or,  any  positive 
purpose,  the  already  too  few.  Negroes  are  further  divided  and 
reducedo  .Fifth,  in  cities  like  Chester,  Coatesville,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  and  to  a  less  extent  Harrisburg,  the, 
number  of  all-Negro  organizations  promoting  private ,,  non- 
prof  it  , recreation  is- far  too  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  re  spec  t5-ve  Negro  populations.     Their  inadequacy  arises 
out  of  several  reasons,  am.ong  the  m.ost  practical  is  that  the 
com.bined  support  of  those  Negroes  v/ho  :roce  ive  ,  the  benefits  of 
these  organizations  and  the  whites  who  subsidize  then  has  not 
as  yet  been  sufficient.     Hence,  due  to  many  com^plicat ions, 
there  is  a  .serious  .shortage  of  the;  more  „qualified  type  of 
recreational  facilities.     In  the  ;;riea.nt-ime  ,,  Negroes  suffer,. 
They  are  thus  often  driven  to  supplem.ent  private  recreation 
of  the  better  t^^pc  with  comm.ercia-lized  recreation  and  often 

vices.  .  ■■  .  :  •.-  ..■  ■    ■■■  ;      .v.:    .:     ■  ■ 
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A  br5-cf  surve^^  of  the  State's  recreational  needs  and  the 
available  facilities  and  services  to  meet  these  needs  im- 
quest ionabl^^  indicate  that  there  should  be  a  closer  organic 
relationship  bet''.'veen  formal  education  and  organized  r-ccreation. 
Pron  the  point  of  view  of  public  ezpenditure  ^  this  can  be  some- 
what easily  done  between- the.  public  ' schools,  and  public  recre- 
ation bureaus  o     Be  it  understood,  hov/evcrj  that  no  re  richer  or 
close  intcrrration 'per  se  v/ill  not-  v/ork  miracles .     It  is 
assuTned  that  there  v.-ill  be  additional  funds  for  the  work  v/hich 
must  be  intelligently  and  democratically  planned  and  executed. 
Next,  on  the  basis  of  non-profit  agencies,  there  shc'uld  be  very 
close  coordination  between  the  public  schools  and  the  bureaus 
of  recreation  on  the  one  hand  and  private,  tax-free,  non-profit 
recreational  agencies  on  the  other.     Such  a  plan  properly  con- 
ceived vvould  be  economical^   it  should  tend  to  stress  active 
and  individua.1  instes^cl  of  passive  and  sioectator  participation 
in  recreation  J   it  should  stress  and  encourage  the  use  of 
leisure  tim.e  for  the  prom.otion  of  physical  and  m-cntal  hcoLlth; 
it  v/ould  riagnifj'  the  spiritual  and  aesthetic  instead  of  the 
all  too  unre creative  and  dissipating  ty;oes  of  recreation  now 
engaged  in  by  all  too  large  a  number  of  people  of  both,  races. 
The  recreational  needs  arising  out  of  the '  v/ar  effort  accentuate 
the  urgency  of  such  a  program-.     Post-war  plann^.ng  dem.ands  it. 


EDUCATION        •  ' 

Prom  all  available  records ^  Pennsylvania  was  the  first 

colon^^to  develop  systematic  education  for  Negroes.  '  On 

February  19,  1722,  the  following  advertisement  appeared  in 

Anierican  V/eekly  Mercury  of  Philadelphia:  "  ■  '■  ■ 

"Take  further  notice ^  there  is  lately 
arriv'd  in  this  City  a  Person  who  freely 
offers  his  service  to  his  poor  Brethren  the      ■    •   ' '• 
Negroes  to  read  the  H0I3"  Scriptures ,  etc.-"-^'-  „  : 

without  any  Manner  of  Expense  to  their         '  ' 
respective  masters  and  mistresses."  •■• 

In  1740,  George  Miitfield  opened  a  school  for  free  Negroes 

but  it  failed  because  of  the  lack  of  funds.     In  1750,  Anthony 

Benezet,  a  French  Quaker,,.,  established  an  evening  school  for 

'Negroes  in  Philadelphia.     In  January,   1770,  at  the  Friends' 

Monthly  Meeting  in  Philadelphia  it  was,  decided,  to  establish 

a  school  for  free  Negroes  and  mulattoes ,. "clear  of  expense, 

to  their  parents."     In  .Jujie ,   1770,  the  school  v/as  opened« 

Immediately  follov^ing  this  school,  ,  the  Friends  established 

many  other  such  schools.     In  1771,  the  ,Vaux  School  v/as  opened. 

This  school  was  the  first  mixed  school  in  Philadelphia.  The 

Revolutionary  V/ar  impeded'  the  progress  of  these  schools  but 

as  soon  as  it  was  over/  schools  ^for  Negroes. began  to  increase. 

Mien  Anthon^''  Benezet  died  in.  1784,  he  left  an  endowment  for 

the  education  of  Negroes.     In  1784, ihe  EQSpborry  Allen  School 

was  fomided  b^?-  the  Quakers  and  continued  for.  more  than  a 

hundred  and  twenty-five  ^rears.     In  1827,  the  Infant  School 

was  established.     In  1337,  the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth 

was  established;   it  continues  today  as  the  Cheyney  Training 

School  for  Teachers.     In  addition  thereto,  there  were  a  number 
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of  schools  connected  v;ith  institutions  of  the  orphanage  and 
reformatory  t^ioes.  _        .  .     .       .  _ 

■  3y',  1800 J- •  Negro  Episcopalian,  Baptist ,  Jlothodist ,  and 
Presb^rfcer ian  congregations  v/ere  operating,  schools  for  Negro 
child]?.en.     These  schools  rendered  a  great  service  to.  the 
cause'  of  ^Negro  oducationo     As,  compared  with  the  schools 
establJ-fihod  h.^-  'che  rvicnds  .  .  they  did  fairly  good  work.  How- 
ever   they  were  shcrt -livedo     By  1G38,  there  were  ten  such 
schools  in  Philad'^lphia ;  one  in  Pittsburgh ,  and  one  in 
Arthursville .     Others  were  eetablished  elsewhere.    .As  a  rule ^ 
these  schools  were  established  to  meet  some  specific  need  of 

the  time;  as  soon  as  the  need  was  filled  or  when  they  failed 
to  obtain  sufficient  fljiancial  support  they  were  closed. 

Jn  later  years ^  despite  the  grov/th  of  public  schools  and 
nuineyous  other  tjpes  of  ,  educational  institutions ,  Negroes  con- 
tinAied  to  establish  institutions  wherever  they  felt  the  necdc 
therefor,     Tv;o  of  these  schools     founded  in  more  recent  years, 
are  contiriuing  their  valuable  services.      .  ..       _  ..  . 
:  •       The  Beroan  .School  of  Philadelphia  v/as  founded  in  1899  by 
Dr.  Matthew  Anderson,  who  also  founded  the  Berean  Presb^rfcerian 
Church  ancl  the,  Berean  Savings  and  Loan  Association.     The  School 
continues  under  the  leadership  of.  Mrs,  Blanche  Williams  Ander- 
son, wife  of  the  founder,     Berean  is  co-educational  and  non- 
sectarian.     It  offers  a  variety  of  vocational  courses  centering 
aroujid  business  adjiiinistrat ion  and  the  secretarial-stenographic 
field.     The 'Work  of  the  school  is  conducted  on  the  level  of  a 
vocational  junior  college.     It  is ' accredited  by  the  Committee 
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on  Standards  for  Pcnns^rivania  Approved  Business  Schools.  Be- 
causG  of  the  calibre  of  the  work  and  the  need  therefor,  Borean 
receives  State-aid,  v/hich  enables  the  institution  to  offer  a 
number  of  scholarshiiDS . 

The  Dov^ningtown  Industrial  School  is  the  brain-child  of 
the  Reverend  William  A.  Creditt,  a  graduate  of  Li-iicoln  Ilniversit 
and  the  former  pastor  of  Cherry?-  Memorial  Baptist  Church  in 
Philadelphia,    His  vision  became  a  reality  through  the 
generosity  of  John  S,  Trcy;er,  a  ?;ell-to-do  Negro  caterer  of 
Germ-ant ovrn.     The  school  Y/as  fomided  in  1905  with  Dr.  Creditt 
as  its  Principal      Dr.  Creditt  continued  as  its  head  until  his 
death  in  1921  and  v/as  succeeded  by  Dr.   J.H.IT,  Waring,  a  former 
school  administrator  of  V/ashingt on.     In  1923,  Dr.  Waring  died 
and  ¥7as  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mr,  J.E.N.  Waring,  Jr.,  who  con- 
tinues as  its  Principal,     The  institution  is  a  state-aided,  co- 
educational, vocational  school  on  the  secondary  level.     It  is  a 
residential  3Jistitution  having  a  capacity'-  for  sixt3^  boys  and 
fifty  girls.     The  following  statement,  prepared  for  the  Com- 
m.issicn  b^^  Mr,  Waring,  is  very  descriptive  of  the  school? 

"The  economic  and  social  background  of  the 

■  ;•    ■    chilciren  who  enter  Dov/ningt o¥,rn  has  as  much  to     ,■     y, ; 

do  with  their  presence  in  the  school  as  their 
■■         desire  for  any  particula.r  type  of  training,  • 

This  background  divides  the  children  into 
;:-    .    soQial  groups  s  ,  ,  .  .  /■. 

.■     •,  1.     There  are  those  whose  parents  work  and  ,-  ■ 

are  s^vrnj  from  home  most  cr  all  of  the  time. 

■  •.  ,     Tb-Qse  children,  if  left  to  their  ovm  ^         .       :  ■ 

resources,  might  soon  become  delinqaents. 

So -their  parents  seek  primarily  a  boarding  ■    ■  •■ 

school    regardless  of  the  educational 

training  it  gives.,         •     .  ,  .     ;  .         \  ;•  ; 
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2.  Many  parents  are  -unable  to  provide  a  home 
for  their  children,  they  live  in  where  they" 
v/ork.     So  the  boarding  school  hecomes  the 
hone  for  their  children, 

3.  A  gocdly  percentage  of  Dov/ningt own » s  • 
children  cone  from  "broken  families.  The 
moral  conditions  arising  from  such  situations 
make  it  imperative  that  the  mother  or  father 
get  the  child  av^ay. 

4.  Some  children  "become  maladjusted  in  the 
public  schools,  e spe cially  when  their  teachers 
are  v/hite  and  uns^rrapathotic  to  Negroes.  Board- 
ing school  often  offers  a  nov/  outlook  and  op- 
portunity to  such  children.  '  ■ 

5.  All  too. of ten  Negro  children  live  in  com- 
mujiities  which  are  beehives  of  vice  and  crim.e. 
Ambitious  parents,  v/ho  want  to  save  their 
children  from,  delinquency,  fall  back  upon  tho 
boarding  school, 

6.  A  fairly  large  group  of  Negro  boys  and 
girls  are  orphans,  supported  by  social 
agencies  or  perhaps  by  relatives  or  friends. 
The  boarding  school  may  become  the  only  hom-O 

....    •    such  children  Imov/. 

"  At  present  Dovmingto\';n,  to  meot  the  needs  of      ,  . 
all   -such  children,  offers  the  academic  work  of 
grades  8  tr:  12,     Its  college  preparatory  course 
was  accredited  b'y  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
:.         of  PLiblic  Instruction  in  M.arch  1941.     It  offers 
an  unaccredited    Certificate  of  High  School  Com- 
-.   .  pletion  to  students  of  lesser  ability.     For  the 
girls  there  are  courses  in  general  Home  Economics, 
■  Typing,  and  Stenography.     Vocational  v/ork  for  boys 
■  ^  is  limited  to  courses  in  Aut omiochanics ,  Carpentry, 
;       .  and  som.e  welding,"  ,    .  .  , 

The  Continental  Congress  considered  it  "useless"  to  educate 

Negroes  and  for  a  long  time  in  Pennsylvania,  it  v/as  a  felony  for 

a  NegEo"to  be  caught  with  a  book  in  his  hands".     The  acts  of 

1S02  and  1304,  which  provided  free  education  for  poor  children, 

did  nC't  m.ention  the  Negro..     Although  free  schools  actually 

came  later,  the  following  statement  from  PENNSYLVAIm" lA ,  A  GUILE 

TO  THE  KEYSTOLIE  STATE,  has  m_uch  truth  in  it  ? 
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■  "V^Tien  the, -free-school  laws  were  passed,  - 
Negroes  were  not'  excludecl  from    enjo3ring  ■ 
their  benefits,  tout  for  many  years  Negr'O 
education  v/as  neglected.     Although  it  was         ■ ' 
assumed  that  Negro  children  were  not  to 
attend  the  -saine  ' schools  as  vi^hite  children,  ' 
very  often  no  other  schools  were  provided 
for  themj  c.nd  when  they  v/ere,  the  schools 
were  in  such  poor  physical  condition  and  • 
so  badly  administered  as  to  discourage 
attendance.     In  Pittsburgh,  for  instance, 
the  situation  was  so  gra%^e  that,  in  1849  ' «.  ': 

the  Negroes  began  a  strong  fight  to  obtain 
equ.al  standards  vd.th  v/hites;  during  the 
followiiig  decade,  m.any  Negro  sch'^ols  were,     ■   •'  ' 
built.     The   iiumediate 'result  of  the  campaign  . 
was  the  donation  of  approximate ly -030,000  by 
the  .Reverend  Charles  Avery,  an  abolitionist, 
for  a  new  co-educational  non-sectarian  school, 
the  Allegheny  Institute  and  Mission  Church. 
This  v/as,  the  flirst  'institution  of  higher  edu-  ■■:      ■  \ 
cation  to  employ  an  all-Negro  faculty.  Avery 
bequeathed  ''j25,000  to  the  institution,  and 
the  name  was  changed  to  Avery  College  in  his  •' 
honor.     It  continued  to  oporatQ  successfully 
until  after  the  Civil  Vi/ar,"^         '■■•..  ■  ■ 

In  1822,  the  first  Negro  public  school  v^ras  opened  iXi 
Philadelphia,     After  the  Civil  V-/ar,  large  numbers '  of  Negroes 
came  to  Pennsylvania  and  it  becam.e  evident  that  the  education 
of  the  Negro -was' no  longer'  a  m.atter.of  chaf*ity  but  a  public 
duty.     Hence,  whereas 'the  public  schools  were  much  less  ef- 
ficient than  the  "charity  schools"  of  the  Quakers  and  some  of 
the  Negro  organized  and  operated  schools,  after  the, Civil  Yfer , 
they  iEiprcved  so  rapidly  that  "charity  schools"  could  not 
com.pete  with  them^.     The  "char it y'schools"  began  to  chcaige  their 
cujrrieula  biit  as  time  went' on,  they  gradually  disappeared  so 
that  -todo.y  only  the  Cheynoy  Training  School  for  Teachers  is  . 
still'  in  existence.       ' '' "    "  '.  .  . -  • 
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The  P-ublic  Schools  started  as  dist inctly  Negro,  schools 

•but  v/ero  tax-supported.     Hov/ever,  on  June  3,  1881,  the 

Leg5.slature  passed  an  Act  v/hich  abolished  separate  schools 

as  such  and  provided  mixed  schools.     The  law  reads,   in  pa  rt : 

"It  shall  be  unlav/ful  for  any  school 
'  director,  superintendent,  or    teacher  fe) 
.    make  any  dlst5_nction  v/hatever  on  account 
of,  or  by  reason  of,  the  race  or  color  of 
any  pupil  or  scholar  v/ho  ma 7/  be  in  at-  ■ 
tendance  upon  or  seeking  admission  to, 
any  public  or  comi';ion  school  maintained  . 
wholly  or  in  part    under  the  school  laws 
of  the  Comm.onv/ea  1th"  . 

This  lav;,  therefore,  ^ave  IMogro  parent,^  the  right  to 
send  their  children  to  any  public  school  for  v;hich  they  v/ore 
eligible.     In  every  locality,  there  v/ere  Negroes  who  insisted 
upon  this  right.     Plowever,   in  Philadelphia,  it  was  a  considerable 
time  before  Negro  children  could  attend  these  schools  without 
enbarrassm.ent ,     In  other  localities  various  m.ethods  were  used 
to  discourage  Negro  childiren  from  attendl.ng  school.  Howbeit, 
they  continued  to  attend  and  by  1900  the  opp'osition  had 
practically  ceased, 

■  '    •  34.      Th.      Status  of  the  Negro  Pupil 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
Negroes  bet\/een  the  ages  of  five  and  tv/enty  attending  school. 
In  1900,  54.7,%'  of  the  native  v?hite  and  44, 3<  of  the  Negro 
children  betv/een  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  wore  attending 
school.     In  1910,  the  'percentage  for  native  whites  was  61,1 
and  55,1  for  Negroes;   in  1920,  the  percentages  were  65,4  and 
59,4  respectively  for  native  v;hites  and  Negroes;   in  1930,  the 
percentages  were  70,0  and  55', 6  respectively;  oxid  in  1940,  they 
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vrere  72,5  and  73,5  recpcct ive ly.       '  ''  "^i  '  .'''r 

It  will  be  noted  from  Table    YJill  that  in  1940,  altho-u.gh 
Negroes  v/ere  only  15%  of  the  total  population  of  Philadelphia, 
Negro  pupilG  constituted  20, o^"!^  of  the  school  enrollment.  Like- 
wise,  in  1940,  Negroes  were  9,3^  of  'the  total  population  of 
Pittsburgh  but  had  12,68%  of  the  total  school  cnrollr:ent.  This 
obtains  despite  the  fact  that  the  Dercentage  of  Negroes  of 
school  age  throughout  the  .State  is  slightly  less  than  that  of 
\:hiteG,     In  the  proceeding  decade,  whites  have  been  moving  in 
the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia  so  that  by  1940  the  Negro  population 
had  greatly  increased  and  the  white  population  had  decreased. 
In  addit ion  . theret o,   in  numerous  instances,  suburbo.n  Negroes 
send  their  children  to  Philadelphia  schools.     Eowbei-t,  attendance 
statistics  for  all  cf  these  decades   iiidicate  that  Negro  pupils 
"drop  out"  at  a  rate  v;hich  exceeds  that  of  native  v/hite 
children.     This  declj.ne  becomes  noticeable  as  Negro  pupils 
reach  the  non-compulsory  school  age;  it  cohtinuee  perai^Jt  n'.^ly 
throughout  secondary  school,  college,  and  professional  schools. 
A  part  .:^f  the  results  of  this  tendency  are  indicated  2j.i  the  most 
recent  census  data,.    The  1940  census  shov/s  that  whereas  11,6^  of 
the  riale  native  v/hite  population  forteen  years  of  age  and  older 
was  in  school,  only  8,8)^  of  the  male  Negro  population  of  the 
same  age  grouping  was  in  school.     For  the  v/omen  cf  the  white 
and  Negro  races,  .the  figures  were  10, 4^^  and  8,5%  respectively. 
Further ,.  \;here  as  only  O.Sfo  of  the  native  white  population 
tv;enty-five  years-  of  age.  and  older  was  classified  as  having 
■"no  school  .years  .  com.pleted"  ,  5«6;b .  of  the  Negro  population  was 
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so  claGsified,      Thus,  the  percentage  of  Negroes,  even  tv/enty- 

five  year  old,  ,  v/ithout  any  formal  education  in  the  State  is 

seven  times  that  of  native  v.hites.     lifcereas  4,8^  of  the  native 

only 

white  population  had  c cnp let ecy grades  one  to  four,   20.0;'^  of  the 
Negro  population  v/as  so  classified.     Prom  another  point  of  viev;, 
more  than'  one -fourth  of  the  Negro  population  of  the  State 
twenty-f5.ve  years  of  age  and  older  has  not  had  more  than  a 
■foujrth  grade  education.     To  be  sure,    moat  of  this  is  due  to 
southern  hackground;  nevertheless,  nov/ t  hat  these  persons  are 
residents   cfthe  State,  their  misfortune  is  reflected  in  the 
general  status  of  Neigro  education  in  Penns^^lvania. 
-   •  ■■  ■  Han^''  factors,  rangin;?  from  the  failure  of  many  truant 
officers,  hom.e  and  school  visitorL'. ,  and  school  authoirit  ie  s  to 
make  attendcn  ce  regulations  as  effective  in  regard  to  Negro 
pupils  and  their  parents  as  they  do  on  v;h.ite  pupils  and  their 
parents,  to  the  failure  of  the  sum  total  of  curriculo.r  and 
extra-cvrr icular  offerings  to  meet  the  interests  and  needs  of 
a  num.ber  cf  Negro  pupils,  accumulate  to  produce  this  general 
fact,     Like'.vise ,  t  he  percentage  cf  retardation  among  Negro 
children  is  greater  than  am.ong  whites  .     Consequently,  Negro 
pupils  are  som.eY/hat  Oo'low  the' m.edian  promotion  rate  cf  the 
general  school  p'opulaticn.  ■  • 

■• '       'Asido  from,  general  statistical  data,  much  of  the  miaterial 
used  in  the  study  of  the  statu.s  of  the  Negro  pupil  v/as  obtained 
from,  questionnaires  sent  to  superintendents  of  schools  and 
interviews  X7lth  m.ahy  of  them.     Schedules  were  sent  to  all 
tovmship  and  county  superintendents  in  the  State.  Special 
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studies    ¥;Gre    made  of  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia, '   There  are 
HUITIG  r  OUG  .  D  chocl  districts  v/hich  have  no  ITegro  pupils  or  v/hlch 
have  fev/er  ,  than  three  Negro  pupils.     In  those  districts  where 
there  arc  only  a  few  Negroes,  'superintendents  seldom  indicate 
that  Nco^o  pupils  present  a  serious  problem.     VlTaere  there  are 
a  number  of  Negro  pupils  present^,  special  study  is  necessary 
Insomuch  as  our  respondents  avoid  stating  in  writing/  very 
ser ious^r oblem.s  with  Negro  children.     Our  observations  have 
been  that  m.ost  often  v.hen  our  respondents  answered  a  given 
question,  they  gave  us  their  honest  opinions.     However ,  through 
interviews  and  other  ■  procedures ,  yig  found  that  som.c  of  our 
respondents  did  have  definite  ideas  about  certain  questions    -  . 
which  they  did  not  ansv/or  on\our  schedules. 

We, asked  our  respondents  to  indicate  whether ^  according 
to  various  tests,  Negro  pupils  v.ere  superior  to  white  pupils  , 
about  average,  or  belov/ .average ,     This  question  v/as  not  answered 
by  41  respondents,    ,Hov;ever,   of  the  twenty-seven  answering 
respondents  5  one  qaid  that  -Negro  pupils  were  superior;  sixteen 
said  that  Negroes,  were- about  average,  and  ten  said  that'  Negroes 
v/ero  below  average.     Most  reiDlies  . were  based  upon  tests  of 
achievement  in  subject  matter  taught,  and  native  ability.  In 
those  cases  where  the  Negroes  were  belov/  the  r^edian  value  of 
the  respective  scores,  often,  there  was  a  significant  difference 
betv/con  Negro  and  white  pupils.     As  has  been  pointed  out,  en- 
vironmental fact  or  s.  v/eighed  heavily  against  the  Negro  pupil.  In 
addition  thereto,  Imowing  that  m.odcrn  psychology  and  anthropolcgy 
do  not  support  the  belief  of  significant  differences  in  native 
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ability  betivecn  the  NeS^'^  ^-nd  v:hite  races,  as  Guch,-  it  iG  not 
■■necessary  to  dwell  on  the  reoults'  of  tests  of  native  ability, 
'.f :,      Hov/beit,  the  results  in  certain  localities  need  interpre- 
tation.    In  many  sections  of  municipalities,  townships,  etc., 
the  majority  of  \yhite  people  belong  to  the  upper  classes  among 
the  white  population,  v/hereas  the  majority  of  Negroes  who  live 
in  these  sections  are  domestics  and  are  "average"  mem.bers  of 
the  Negro  race.     In  one  such  tovmship,  we  compared  test  results 
of  the  children  of  such  Negroes  with  the  test  results  of 
children  of  certain  white  racial  groups  whose  identity  could 
easily  be  detected.     It  was  disclosed  that  one  white  group  stoo 
below  the  m-edian  value.     In  fact,  this  white  group  had  a  mean 
value  which  was  significantly  equal  to  that  of  the  Negro  pupils 
By  inspection,  it  v/as  self-evident  that  this  v/hite  group  had  an 
economic  status  and  an  acculturation  status  somewhat  similar 
to  Negroes,     True  cnc-ugh,  teachers,  native  white  neighbors  of 

the  upper  class,  and  others,  often  said,   "Well,  the  

are  v/orse  than  Negroes,"        "■       '  .'       .'■••-  ■•■ 

That  it  is  possible  for  certain  underprivileged  i/hite 
groups  to  fall  into  or  bolov;  t^/pical  Negro  classifications  and 
categories  is  of  no  essential  comifort  to  Negroes  or  to  those 
persons  interested  in  the- promotion  of  the  general '  comm. onweal . 
It  m^erely '  shows  that  race  per  se  is  not '  necessarily  correlated 
with  either  backvt/ardness  or  forv;ardness failure  or  success. 
The  proper  change  of  environmental  conditions  and  attitudes 
vvould  largely  erase  the  differences  which  nov;  seem  natural 
and  unsurm.ountable  to  m^any  pebple .   •■'   .  •  .■  •. 
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At  the  request  of  the  Executive  Director  of  the.  GomisGion, 

Professor    R ode ric  Donald  Matthevi/S  of  the  School  of  Educatiorip 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  supervised  the  fcllov/ing  study 

Kiade""by  Miss  Regina  Collier,  a  graduate  student  at  the 

Universityr  '     ■■'  ;„;:.;:/::.:  '.■'[  '''■■■ -fr:/'-' {y-;,^^^^  .•  •■ 

"Relative  Scores  Earned  in'  English,  by  One!  -Hundred  Philadelphia 
,,    .  :.■       Senior  High  School"  Students  ^  Hegro  and  Wiite  . 

"A  comparative  study  v/as  made  of  the  relative 
scores  earned  by  fifty  N^gro  students  .  and  fifty 
v/hite  students  of  the  same  Philadelphia  senior 
'high  school.    The  test  in  reading  was  adniinister- 
ed  when  the  students  were  miembers  of  the  lOA  class; 
tests  in  usage,  spelling,  and  vocabulary,  when  ■  ;  ■ 

.  they  v/ere  members  of  the  lOB  class.     The  Reading' 
Test  was  constructed  by  the  ■Di.v.ision  of  Edu-        .  ,  ■  ■ 
caticnal  Reseo.rch  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of" 
Public  Education;;  the  Cooperative  English  Test,-...;  :.: 
■  .    by  the  American  Council  on  Education.     In    all  ' 

cases,  the  sam^e  tests' 'wore  given,  or  cojnple-     ig..'..  v' 
nontary  forms  of  the  sar^e  difficulty.     By  com.- 
parlson  v/ith  established  norms,  the, normal..  .  . 
scores  v/ere  translated  into  relative  scores, 
ranging  from  1  (lov;)  to  5  (high),  3  being  the  ..  ..  ■ 
median. 

"The  students  were  selected  alphabetically" 
from,  permanent  records.  .  They  werp-  arranged.     •■  .  ■ , 
in  pairs,  one  Negro  student  and  one  white  ' ' 

student,  by  m.atching  the  I.Q.'s.     In  three..    ,  g\; 
cases,  .in  v/hich  the  I.  Q,. 's  could  not  be 
matched  exactly,'  those  differing,  only'  one  or 
■  two  ,points  were  used?   110,   108,  91,  90,  39,38. 

.,.    ..  "a  .  study  was  m.ade  of  relative  scores  earned 
by  each  pair  to  find  ■oiit  whether  the  .Negro  .  .    :  . 
•  .s.tudent  or  the  v.'hite  student  excelled.      A  '  ■ 

'tabulation  of  results  indicates,  higher  ..scores.  ... 
...  for  .  the  white  students  in  reading,  usage  and  '  '  ■ 
'■"■'the  cooperative  Engl.ish  total;  higher  scores  , 
.  by  the  Negro  students  in  spelling  and 

vocabulary.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  :.i.h'' 
..  in  vocabulary  the  Negro  students  are  quite 
"definitely  ahe-ad,  while  in  usage  the  w.hite  T 
students  have  a  decided  advantage.  Also, 
although  the  white  students  have .  a  g^preat er  ■■  ,....g.. 
number  of  hi^dier  scores  in  the  cooperative 
English  total,  tv/enty-three^ .Negro  and  v^hite 
have  the  so.me  score. 
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"TABUL/iTION  OP  HIGIffiR  SCORES 

Number  of  Students 
y/lth  Hir:her 


Same 

Sc^OTec 
....  ^ 


No 

Exo.m.inr.t  ion 


Reading 

Coopcrat  ive' 
English  Total 


ToJ-{:en 
10 


12 


15 


23 


0 


Usage 


12 


26 


12 


0 


Spelling 
Vocabulary 


22 
27 


17 


11 


0 


15 


8 


0 


V 


The  fact  that  Negro  students  excelled  in  spelling  and 
vocs,TDulary  and  fell  he  lev/  white  students   in.  reading  and 
language  usage  can  he  generally  explained  in  terms  of  hack- 
ground  and  .environmental  factors.     Taken  as  a  group,  the 
English  usage  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  typical 
v/hite  pupil  is  on  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  typical  Negro  child.     Consequent ly^ 
generally,  the  white  child  hears  better  English  spoken.  Like- 
wise, he  gets  novQ  experience  in  the  correct  usage  of  English 


than  the  Negro  child.     For  the  r.ost  part,  relatives  and  friends 
of  Y/hite  children  read  more  than  those  of  Negroes;  also  they 
have  more  funds  with  which  to  purchase  interest  in.  g  reading  for 
their  children.     Thus,  by  precept  and  exam.plo,  the  t^nplcal 
white  child  is  given  more  encou-ragcment  to  read  than  the 
t3rpical  Negro  child,     Reading,   in  turn,   im-proves  good  usage; 
and  so  it  goes.     These  disadvantages  of  Negro  pupils  are, 
then,  socio-economic.  ,  .  .. 

lii/herever  differences  in  native  ability,  school  grades, 
or  objective  tests  w"ere  indicated  between  the  two  racial 
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groups,  super intenclcntiJ  were,  askecl  to  list  the  causes  for 
such  differences.     Unfortunately,  only  five  respondents  re- 
plied.    Their  replies  were  j  "lov;  mentality";   "Heredity  and  en- 
vir  oni-:ient "  5  -  "No  explanation  on  "basis  of  race";  "Heredity  and 
envir onnont " ;  and  "Poor  hone  conditions,:  lov/er  standard  of 
liviri;';:,  lack  of  experience  outside  of  school,  and  lower 
native  ability".     Admitting:  that  our  respondents  need  to  be 
brcurnit  to  date  on  some  thinrs,-  yvc  have  a  stronrc  point  of 
agreeriont  and  are  upon  excellent  mutual  working  ground  when 
public  school  superintendents  realize  that  the  environment  of 
the  Negro  pupil  is  at  leo-st  considerably  responsible  for  his 
present  school  status.     Upon  the  mutual  recognit ion . of  this 
fact,  thoro  could  bo  built  a  constructive  interracial 'progr ami 
of  social  action.  .,     •  , .      ,        .  ■;         .    "■  ■^  ' 

In  the  considered  opinions   of  many  teachers,  administrator 
store  keepers  in  immediate  vicinities  of  schools,,     school  bus 
drivers,  street  car  operators,,  pclicem.en    on  duty  in  school 
zones,  and  others  v^io  are  in  a  position  to  observe  the  conduct 
of  the  pupils  ^f  both  races,  as  compared  with  other  children, 
Negro  children  present  more  problems  of  miis conduct.  Your.', 
staff  finds  that  on  tlie  whole,  the  cardinal  ^  aims ,  facilities, 
services,  and  instrui.H-ntat ions  of  education  influence  Negro 
pupils  loss  than  thoy  do.  vdaite  pupils.     Consequently,  too 
many  teachers^  administrators,  and  others •have  begun  to  think 
of  the  typical  ilegro  pupil  in  term.s  of  &om.e  problem,  wh^ether  it 
be  in  nutrition,  native  ability,  truancy,  lov/  school  grades , 
diffiailty  in  finding  suitable  employment,  fighting,  a  general 
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lack  of  interest  in  the  school's  proGran,  protesting  aeainst 
racial  cliscrininat ion ,   or  general  debility. 

It  is  significant  to  emphasize  that  'while  the  vast 
najority  of  Negro  children  and  children  of  other  races  are 
never  delinquent,  the  failure  of  the  citizens  of  the  State 
to  apply  the  pr inc iples^of  denocracy  to  the  Negro  has  created 
an  environment  fcr  Negro  pupils  v/hich  tend  to  promote  delinquent 
attitudes  in  them  v/ith  mxich  more  definiteness  and  v/ith  a  greater 
severity  than  is  true  am-ong  vhite  children. 

Even  the  school  constituency',  too  much  an  echo  of  pre- 
vailing pulDlic  opinion,  often  prom.ctes  delinquent  attitudes 
in  Negro  pupils.     This,   it  does,  not  only  through  direct 
curricular  and  e:.j;tra-curr icular  discriminatory  acts  against 
Negro  pupils  hub  also  indirectly  by  not  electing  or  appointing 
a  reasonalDle  num.hcr  of  competent  Negroes  to  locovl  and  county 
boards  of  edu.cation,  by  the  disproportionately  mioagre  and 
differential  appointment  of  Negro  cadministrat  ors  and  teachers, 
and  by  the  use  of  tejct-books  which  either  deride,  neglect,  or 
otherv/ise  emphasize  the  acc om.pl isbinents  of  other  races  to  the 
detriment  of  Negroes.     Consequently,  the  school  is  a  part  of; 
both  the  caiT.se  and  effect  of  the  problem  side  of  the  Negro  child. 
Your  Gomj:iiss  ion  fine's  that  those  handicaps  are  comparatively 
easy  to  reduce  to  ^  m.inim.um-  and  that  by  so  doing  the  school 
vi^ill  m.al:e  its  grocnreat  ccntr  ibut  i-rn  to  the  future  of  American 
dem.ocracy,     Tn  u_.idcr tarring  such  a  task,  it  miust  be  kept  in 
mind  that  tha.s  t'^'pe  of  ethical  idealism,  is  r^ost  practical  for, 
in  just  such  propertions  as  the  school  aiscrir^inates ,   it  re- 
duces its  effectiveness  as  a  r.ioral  and  educational  force. 


Altho-ugh  the  school  bcar.s-  a  part  .of .  the  blane  for  the 
excessive  delinquent  attitudes  in  Nogro  children,  the  hone ,     ■  ' 
the  church,  and  the  State,  the  other  pillars  of  society,  are 
nore  responsible..     In  proportion  as  these  fundariental  insti- 
tutions fail  to  do  their  share,  the  burden  of  the  school 
increases.     Too  often,  these  three ,  ins t itut ions  foist  their 
duties  upon  the  school.     Needless  to  say,  there  is  a  iDo5.nt 
beyond  v/hich  the  school  cannot  function  properly  v;ith  added 
burdens  which  are  foreign  to  formal  education..       Nevertheless  j, 
Civen  the  proper  nachinerjr,  the  school  co.n  render  a  nost  unique 
service  to  the  State,  the  church,  and  the  hone  through  the 
discovery,  diagnosis,  ond  pre lininar3-  troatrent  of  pre- 
delinquents.    Such  a'  program  properly  ccnccivod  and  administered 
V;ould  reduce  considerably,  the  problems  of  the  school  and  there- 
by enable  It  to  perform,  its  functions  more  efficiently.  There 
are  sufficient  established  techjniques  to  insure  the  success  of 
such  a  program..     It  would  seem,  that  here  is  an  Qpportunity 
which  must  be  regarded  as  a  duty. 

In  order  to  secure  additional  information  on  this  subject, 
super 5-ntcndcnt 3  were  requested  to  surar.arize  teachers^  reports 
and  give  an  estimate  as  to  hO'W  teachers  felt  Negro  pupils 
compared  w5.th  white  piipils   in  term.s  of  conduct,  interest  in  .. 
school  work,  school  spirit,  and  sociability.     The  replies  were 
as  follows;   "In  such  a  mdnority  that  their  conduct  is  poor  - 

interest  in  v/ork  is  fair  -  school  sp5_rit  very  average  - 
sociability  poor   (tinio)";   "On  a  par  'i^/ith  average  v/hite 
children"!     "Favorable";     "Belov/  average";  About  average"; 
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"About  the  same  /  except  ability":   "Pall  within  the-  average 
group"  J   "As  a  whole,  similar  to  Y/hite  children";   "below  avera,'_:e 
generally";   "Sane";  Favorably  -  no  difference";   "Bane  level"; 
"Slightly  below  average  as  a  v/hole  ";   "Good"  ;.  "Average "  ; 
"Equally/-  as  good";   "About '  average  ";  "Favorable  "  ;  "Substantially 
the  sane";   "Average";  "About  average";   "Little  below  average"; 
"Average "..  ■ 

Such  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  teachers,  as  it  has  been 

interpreted  by  superintendents,   is  rather  remarkable  and  offers 
wide  areas  r'f  contact  for  the  stud^^  and  solution  of  many 
problems  of  Negro  childrerio.  [  • 

In  Philadelphia  Miss  Collier  made  a  similar  study  which 

is  given  below;  ••   •  •• 

"COMPARATIVE  -RATING  OP  TEACI-HiRS  OF  NEGRO  AND  VffilTE 
STUDENTS  IN  A  PHILDELPHIA  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

"In  an  effort  to  compare  the  characteristics  and 
■  ■■       the  performance  of  Negro  students  and- v/hite  students 
in  a  Philadelphia, senior  high  school,  one  hundred 
and  five  teachers,  representing  all  the  -depo.rtment  s 
of  the  school        acaderiic,  commercial,  industrial, 
m-echcmic  arts,  m.usic,  physical  educo.tion  —  were 
requested  to  check  the  work  v/hich,   in  their  opinions, 
best  indicates  how  the  Ne.gro  students  compare  wiith 
the  white  in  conduct,  interest  in  v:ork,  school 
spirit,  sociability,  native  ability,  scholastic 
achievement,.  Negro  Students  represent,  approximately, 
IQfo  of  the  school  population.     The  'following  is  a 


sumi.iary  of  the  teachers' 
.  Much 

opinion 

.3 : 

Much 

Better 

Better 

Same 

Poorer 

Poorer 

,  Than 

Tha.n 

as 

Than 

Than 

'    -  .  J'Vhites 

Vi/hites 

¥/b.ites__ 

miites 

Miites 

C  onduct                 ■     .  ■  . 

■  1  ■ 

41 

47 

16 

Interest  in  V/ork 

..  23 

62  ; 

20 

School  Spirit         /'  . ' 

1 

'  35 

49 

20 

Sociability  8 

34 

46 

11  . 

5 

Native  Ability 

19 

67 

19 

Scholastic 

AchievemiOnt 

.  .„„   

Not  rated  by  one 

1 

8 

59 

37 

teacher 
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"Several  of  the ■ teachers  pcintcd  out  the  dif-  ., 
ficLilty  of  (generalizing,  statin^-  that  the  cclorod. 
stiiclonts  who  reach  the  -uppGr  {zrades  of  the-  senior 
high  school,  particularly  the  12B  grade,  are 
decidedly  superior  t  o.  the  colored  .s-tudents 'in  the 
lov/er  grades,  and  comDare  very  favorably  v/ith 
"I'/hite  students.- in  :the  upper  levels,, 

:^    .  :g  .  .^fr  .^.1 •J5-.X..  ,-;  v»  -ir.:.- 

" Pa  ilur e  ,  of  N egr  c  s  t u :: e^nt  s  f  o  part  ic  Ipat e  '  t  o 
any  e^itent   in  such  activities  as  the  Students' 
Association  and  the  Athletic  Association  v/as 
given  by  several  teachers  as  the  reason  for 
rating  the  students  1cm  in  school  spirit,  Sone, 
of  tlie  teachers  believe,  hcv/ever,  that  in- 
cbllity  to  pay  dues,  rather  than  lack  of    -  .  .  ■• 

interest,  r,ay  account  for  this   lack  of  partici- 
pation ...  ,    ;  ■  .  : -  ;.  ■(■  ^  '      ■       ■■:     .  '    ■■  ■ 

"The  rating'  in  sociability ,  is  .very  interesting. 
This  is  the  only  characteristic  in  v/hich  the 
Ne-gro  students  have  been  rated  appreciably     "  ■■ 
higher  than  the  white  students.     There  are  sone 
teachers  v/ho  think  that  the  s ociabllit y  of  the- 
Negro  studLonts  is  too  frequently  confined  to 
•their  own  race,  and  that  it  could  well  be  used,. - 
to. 'bring  about  increased  friendliness  bet.v/een 
the  tv:o  races  , 

;  ;-'"Regardlng.  low,  rat  ings  in  conduct  and  ■interest 
in  Y;ork,,  a  school  counselor,  who  visits  the  hones 
offers  this;  explanation:    'Much  of  the  truo.ncy  and 
delinquency  among  the  colored  students , is  caused 
,by  the.ir  poor  backgroundc,    On  the  whole,  they 
..are  from-  families  of  Icav  income.,   In  which  -    .  .  ■ 

•-  mothers  work  and  children  arc  left  un.supervi:sed, 
Mq:lnutr it  ion  is  also .  evidenoe4.     Failure-.s  in 
spholarship  are  caused  by  ino.bility  to  cope  ,..  ... 

■:  with  the  course,  ;0.f  .study,  Cj.radually,;  dis-  .  '  .  -. 
ccuragemeitt  .becomes  the.  iria.j  or  factr^r,  T.hon  -..  ■ 
truancy  and  other  delinquencies  occur. 

.:"The  " c  oncensus  of.  opinion  'a-^  on.'"  the  teachers 
seems;  to  be-  that  Negro  students  are  frequently 
handicapped -by;/ infer'ior  environmental  .con- 
ditions resulting  from  a  low"  economic  status,,;,... 
The  am.e liorat ion  of  .such  conditions  throu.gh  a 
carefully  planned  program  of  ii:ipr ovement  should  '  • 
have  a  .marked  of f ect-- .upon  the-  attitudes  and  the- 
achievement  of  the  Fegro  students  in  the  public  ■ 
schobls !' '  '  .  ':■  '  "■ 
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Case  studies  of  the  Cor.TniGsion  aiion^  Negroes  on  "school 
spirit"  are  exceedingly  significant.  ,  In  .those-  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  in  which  there  ,  are  a  fev/  Negro  students 
who  are  outstanding  in  inter-scholastic  athletics  or  who  rank 
high  scholast ically,  the  entire  Negro  community  has  the  'greatest 
enthus lasr.i  for  such  schools.     Such  events  are  cheerished  and 
long  remcnberedo     On  the  whole,   in  spite  of  nany  discriminations, 
certainly  no  group  can  exceed  Negroes  in  school  loyalty, 
sociability,  and  school  spirit.     Public  school  officials  v/culd 
do  well  to  make  use  of  those  very  valuable  assets  v/hich  are  so 
evident  in  hundreds  of  instances.     The  Negro,  desires  "a  sense 
of  belonging. "■  . 

In  speaking  of  sociability,  visits  to  numerous  ni:;:ed 
schools  show  that  r.iost  often,  Negro  pupils  will  voluntarilj" 
congregate  in  one  place,  or  occupy  a  table  in  the  lujich  roori 
together,  or  sit  near  each  other  in  class,  or  in  the  audit  or  iur.i. 
.To  many  teachers  and  administra:tors ,  this  tendency  toward 
voluntary  segregation  is  "only  natural".     Hence,  too  often, 
they  direct ly  and  indirectly  encourage  Negro  pupils  to  thus 
"stajr  to  themselves".     Strange  as  it  m.ay  seem,  v/herever  there 
are  a  score  or  m.ore  such  Negroes  in  a  given  school  such  a 
grouping  instead  of  being  " only  natural" '  is  rather  unnatuj^al. 
Being  hum.an,  Negro  pupils  differ  as  widely  as  whites  in  their  . 
interests.,  abilities,  aptitudes,  achievements,  attitudes,  degree 
of  sociability,  conduct ,'  per  s  ona  lit  ie  s  ,  physical  attractiveness, 
and  all  other '  fact  or  s  except  v/ealth  and  social  position,  upon 
which  social  groupings  are  made.     Only  the  social  distance  ere?-.- 
ated  by  race  and  its  attendant  evils  force  Nogroes  to  voluntarily 
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congregate  in  this  manner.        .       ■•  .';■<.'■:      :  x.    .  '.^ 

Super intendente  v/ere  ashed  tc  indicate  which  of  the  extra 
curricxilar  or  co«curr icular  activities  listed  in  Table  XIX 
v/ere  part  ic  5.pated  in  freely  Toy  Negro  pupils.  ■'.'^  ■  .... 

■     ;         ■  '  TABLE     XIX  "       '  ' 

SCHOOL  ACTIVITiaS  IN  ViH ICE  NEGROES     '  "' 

.  PARTICIPATED  FREELY  ■    .    .  ■ 


Athletic  Teams                ..  ;  : 

36 

Trips  and  Ezcurs.ions  ■  . 

55 

Interest  Groups 

27 

Parent-Teacher  As s oc iati ons 

.18 

School  Dances              •    '  • 

27 

P 1 a  y s  an  d  Mu  s  i c  a 1 e  s 

30 

Alui^mi  Dinners  t  Gatherings 

19 

There  were  13  of  the  68  respondents  v/ho  had  no  Negro 
■pupils  5  56  respondents  checked  the  items  as  the  ahovo  fre- 
quencies  indicate.     The  frequency  of  participation  of  athletic 
events, ^  plays  cind  musicales,  agrees  with  what  Negroes  them- 
selves say;  while  the  high  frequency  indicated  by  trips  and 
excursions  does  not..   Perhaps  our  respondents  interpret  the, 
question  differently  from.  Negro  barents  and  Negro  pupils  who 
say  that,  exce;pting  athletic  trips,  Negro  pupils  do  not 
participate  freely.     Most  often,  Negro  students  and  their 
parents  say  that  Negro  students  are  not  w^elcomc  on  non- 
athletic  trips  and  excursions;   often  they  are  discriminated 
against  on  such  trips.     The   interest  group  participation  is 
encouraging,     Oiu''  respondents  wore  very  accurate  in  describing 
the  participation  of  Negro  parents  in  parent -teacher  meetings. 
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l-Iegro  patents  admit  that  they  should  show  more,  interest  in 
this  phase  of  school  respons ihility  and  opportunity  .  The 
pro'olems  of  Negro  pupils "  v/ould  ho  greatly  reduced  if  their 
parents  vjould  take  a  more  active  interest  in  these  neetin^i'S 
and  the  types  of  relationships  which  they  represent. 

The  follov/ing  suggestions  of  Dean  Prank  T,  Wilson  are 
very  helpful  in  this  regard:  '■  . 

1.  Require  principals  to  inform  Negro 
parents  concerning  the  existence  and  functions 
of  Pa.rent  Teacher  Associations.  • 

2.  Instruct  visitin.g  teachers  to  encourage. 
...  :  parents  to  take  advantage  of  their  privileges 

and  opp or  t un i t  ie  s  as  part  ic  ipant  s   in  P  . T . A  .  '  s . 

3.  '  Suggest  that  Negro  crganizat  ions  ,         ;  .  ;. 
.        especially  ch.-i3.rches     and ,  fraternal  orders, 

inform  their  const ituencdos  regarding  the 
■:      .  value  of  the  local  P.T.A. 

.4c    .Advise  school  offices  to  release  fre- 
quent announcem.ent s  in  the  local  press  which 
■  •.  ■   v/ould  catch  the  eye  of  all  citizens. 

"'S,    .Advis.e  local  P.T.x,   officers  to  plan 
''''  meetings  at'  hours  that  suit  the  convenience   '  • 
■  of  parents  in, the  lovj-er  socio-economic 
bracket .  (1)   

In  the  natter  of  participation  in  school  dances,  there 
is  the  v;idest  difference  of  opinion  hetv/een  our  'respondents, 
all  of  whop,  are  white,  and  the  Negr oes'-'.intcrviev/ed'.  Many 
Negro  pupils  and  their  parents  stated  that  Negro  pupils  were 
not  welcome  at  school  dance s ,  "   Other  Negroes  said  tha.t  when 
they  did  attend  such  affairs  they  were  forced  to  dance  among 


(1) 

Cf.Ezlxibit  No.  13 


themselves.     This  .perhaps  ,  accounts  f  or-  s  ome  cliff  erences  of 
oplnj.on.  betv/een  lysf^r oes  and  our  respcndentB  on  the  freedon 
v/ith  v/hich  Negr  oec;  part  ic  ipated  in  school  dances.     In' the  \ 
natter  of  aluxini  gatherings  and  dinners  there  was  close"  ' 
agreenent  between  the  replies  of  .our ■ respondents  and  Negro 
opinion..  .  .         :    ,  •••      ■      '  ■         \  ■  •     ,      '  ■-  •  ■     •    "  '  ' 

In  1940,  respondents  v/ere  ;,asked  if  they  or 'their  co-  ' 
vv'orkers  found  .it  difficult,  to.  place  diegro' graduates.,,   .  ^Hth 
the  exception  of  jobs  in  cloriestic  service  and  s  ifiilar '  enploy- 
r^ent,  only  one  respondent  indicated  equality  of  opportunity. 
Others  definitely  said  that  there  was  difficult  y  t  o  the  point 
of  iiipcss  ibility  in  •placing;  competent  Negro  studerits  In  other 
than  menial  jobs.,    .The.  rep.l3,e-,$.  are  considerably  5ji  harmony     .  g 
with  the  actual  emplcy::ent  situation  discloso^d  in  our  stu^dy 
of  unenplo7;n::;ent  am.ong  Negroes,  from.  1958  through  1941, , ''. 

In  1940,  the  NYA,  under  the  Direction  of  Mr,  Ru^'us  Watson, 

formerly  State  Advisor  on  Ne.g,ro  Affairs,  surveyed  Negfo  leaders 

throughout  the  State  regarding  em.ployi'j.ent  problems  facing  the 

Negro  3^outh  of  the  State,     He  ash.ed  them^  the  follov/inj^, '  quest  ion ; 

"y^hat  arc  the  major  problem.s  confront ing  ■         '    '  ■ 
Negro  youth  securing  jobs  in  your  city  or 
county?'?"  ....... 

The  responses  wore  ,vcry  interest  ing  and.-  informative,  ''Later, 
with  the  permission  of  Mr  •  V/atson,  the  Commissi.6n  surveyed" 
som.e  t^.^onty  m.ore.N^gro  leaders  in  ei,.ght  localities  not  included 
in  Mr,  Watson's  study,     Omittin.v  duplications  and  counting  the 
replies  to  both  studies,  the  results  are  herein  briefly  sum- 
marized.    The  replies   indicated  that  during  the  previous  decade. 
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there  v/as  an  ovorcupply  of  all  t^^ec  of  labor.     This  factor 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  prejudiced  employers  either  to 
exclude  Negroes  entirely  or  to  restrict  then  to  nenial  typ^s 
of  enployrnent.     Moreover,   in  thousands  of  instances,  Ner^roec 
v/ere  be  in^  replaced  by  whites  in  menial  jobs.     Hov/ever,  in 
fairness  to  employers,  granted  an  excess  of  labor  supply,  an 
employer,  v/ho  is  unrestricted  in  his  pov;er  to  hire,   is  expected 
to  em.pXoy  those  persons  v/ith  the  miost  favorable  training  and 
experience.     Because  the  Negro  youth  was  handicapped  dis- 
proportionately v/ith  reference  to  training;;  and  experience,  he 
v;a3  a  ]Door  competitor  for  the  m.ore  preferable   jobs.  Neverthe- 
less j   it  m.ust  be  added  that  although  employer  prejudice  arainst 
Negroes  and  employer  preference  for  v/hite  workers  h-^ve  often 
excluded  or  restricted  Negro^  workers ,  there  were  fiaany  employers 
who  v/ere  prevented  from,  hiring  Negroes  by  the  em.ployees  them.- 
selves  who  either  refused  to  work  with  Negroes  or  restricted 
them  to  m.enial  jobs. 

Negro  i.  aders  v/ere  aware  of  the  fact  that,  as  compared 
with  white  youths,  Negro  youths  lacked  vocational  training, and 
experience.     Hov/ever,  when  asked  if  adequate  vocational  train- 
ing was  offered  in  their  respective  public  school  systemiSj  eight 
Negroes  replieds  "Yes"j  six  replied  "No";  v;;hile  eighteen  replied 
"Limited".     In  times  when  there  was  an  excess  of  labor,  union- 
and  school  officials  were  not  anxious  to  increase  the  facilities 
for  vocational  education.     Ad.mJ_tting  a  certain  amount  of  selfish- 
ness and  short -s  ighteckies  s  ,  existing  facilities  seeriod  adequate 
to  these  officials.     However,  the  unions  are  involved  again 
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in  thc.t ,  in  the  est  ir.iat  ion  of  twenty  Negro  leaders  representing^, 

eighteen  different  localities,  Negro  apprenticeships  were 
either  very  liLiited  or  did  not  exist  at  all.     Six  respondents 
Indicated  that  apprenticeship  for  Negroes  v;as  very  liriited; 
fourteen  said  that  Negroes  were  denied  the  opportijinity.  Ad- 
iritting  that  many  unions  also  restricted  white  youths  in  this 
regard,  the  situation  was  very  nuch' worse  for  Negro  youths. 

In  1939,  the  Division  of  Industrial  Apt s'  of  tho  Board  of 
Public  E:.^;Ucation  of  Philade l2::)hia ,   in  collaboration  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Pu.blic  Instruction,  published  a 
study  on  the  "Industrial  Opportunities  for  Negro  Youth  in  the 
Manuf  a c tu.r  ing  In clus t r  ie  s  of  Ph i lade  Iph ia  .  "     The  foil ow ing 
statement  v/hich  is  taken  froin  thisA'itudy  is  very  significant; 

"A  second  factor  is  the  limited  opportunity  '  ,  . 

g-  .„■     extended  to- Negroes  f  or  ;  apprent ioeship  training  : 
in  factories.     In  only  3  of  the  784  factories 
conts-cted  were  Negro  youths  serving  as  •.  - 

apprentices",   (1)^       "  -  • 

From  this  study,   it  would  seem,  that  Negro  leaders  have 
the  correct   impression  about  the  very  liriited  opportunity  for 
.Negro  apprenticeships.     Given  these  handicaps,   it  is  clear  that 
the  lack  of  training  and  experience  on  the  part  of  Negro  youth 
is  closely  relate.d  to  handicaps   in  .obtaining  training  and 
experience.     Moreover,  Negro  youths  v^ere  aware  of  the  fact  that 
tr.ained  Ncgr.oes  had  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining,  jobs  com- 
mensurate with  their  training  .and  also  with  their  experience. 
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Thu-3  ,  the  c our a^'e  . PG quire cl  to  ceek  the  vocational  training  in 
the  face  of  cuch  e.nployment  d.iff  icultioG  wac  greater  than  nany 
Ne^ro  youthc  had.     Decpite  the  lo^ic  of  being  prepared,  fev; 
youth  of  any  race  could  be  expected  to  overcome  such  dif- 
ficultieG,     After  Pearl  Harbor,  thinrc  changed  conciderably 
but  for  thousands  of"  IJegToei!  the  damage  had  already  been  done 
and  wac  irreparable. 

.Howbeit,  >Tegro  leaderc  pointed  out  that,  in  addition  to 
the  need  for  guidance,  too  often,  Negro  youth  v/ere  unreliable" 
they  v.-ere  not  punctual;  they  were,  too  often,   impolite;  they 
¥;ere  ujidecided  an  to  v"hat  they  v/anted  to  do;  and  that  many  of 
them,  were  given  to  unpleacant  appearancec.     One  very  cucceccful 
Negro  woman  made  a  significant  observation  wh.en  she  stated 
that  too  often  Negro  youth  lacked  diplonacy  in  holding  jobs 
under  difficult  situations.     Generally,  a  Negro  employee  has 
to  be  above  average  to  obtain  a  job,  hold  it,  and  be  advanced 
thereon.   -Adjnitting:  exceptions,  being  "up-graded"  to  the  limits 
of  reliability,  , competenc:/,  and  loyalty  is  rare  for  Nef^ro 
Y/orkers ,     ■•,  ■    .  ■       •  ■  ' '  '  ■ 

Prom  the  foregoing,  it  j.s  evident  that  labor  unions, 
employers,,  employees,  Negro  parents  and  their  children  have 
obligations  in  regard  to  the  training  and  em.ployment  problemxS 
of  Negro  youth.     Although  the  volum.e  of  Negro  emgDloyment  has 
greatly  jjicreased.,  the  restrictions  and  exclu'.ions  of  formicr 
years  still  remain.     Consc'iuent ly,  unless  some  efforts  are 
made  to  secure  wider  occupational  diffislr-n  for  Negroes,  Negro 
school  problem.s,   in  the  post-war  period,  v/ill  tend  to  revert 
to  their  form.er  status. 
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RecponGible  and  GatiGfyin^r  eraployment  ic  .  corrolate.Cl  v/ith 
'the  cardinal  aimc  of-  education.     Hence,  inGofar  aG.  the  the 
Gchool,  for  whatever  reason,  io  unable  to  diGchargc  itc  ■ 
vocational  functionG,  it  iG  thereby  failinj  in  itn  pro^r?4'i. . 
ThiG  failure  increaGOG  the  problem  Gide  of  Ne.cro  pupilc. 
ThuG  5  again,  we  return  to  the  Gtaterient .  that  talcinr  all 
fact  ore  into  account  the  Gchool  iG,  at^  once,  a. part  of  the 
cauGe  and  effect  of  the  preGent  GtatuG  of  IJegro  pupilG  in 
PennGylvon ia.     Although  the  Gchobl,  both  a  pillar  and-  . 
creature  of-  rjoc5-oty,   ic  not  ro Gpon'G ible  per  go  for  all  of 
the  problciuG  confronting  Fcgrb  pupiln,  it  hao'    it 8  .■ 
responG  ibilit  icG  to  and  f  or  '  then.     The  inplicatirnG  are- 
clear  .    ■  '     ••'  '"■  ■  i;:.  ■  ;■ 

llevertheles  G    doGpite  the  ■  i'act  that  the  typical;  Negro 
pupil  GufferG  by  ■compariGon  with  the  typical  white  pupil, 
many  Hegro  pupilG  have  dint ingulGhed  themGolveG  in  every 
phaGO  of  Gchool  activity.     They  have  been' honored  by, boards 
of  education,  adminiG  trat  otg  ,  facultieG,  aluiiml,  and  their 
recpeetive  cc!iii-.iunit icG ,     Hence,  in  npite  of  handlcapG ,, 
thiG  record  Ghculd  challenge  and  inGpire  Negr-o  youth  to 
greater     achievenent .     Herein  lieG  an  opportunity  for 
Negro  leader Ghip  to  do  an  outatanding  Gervice,'  : 
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From  TafcleXX  it  ic  observed  that  ao  of  June,  1942, 
5,096.  cr  14.5^  , of  the  35,004  rjeconclary  school  pupilc;  cf  . 
Pittcbur^h  were  Negroes, 

Table    XX   ...  ........ 

Pupilc   in  the  public  Schools  of       ,  :    .  :•  .. 
Pittcburgh,  1941  -  42 


OHi     \Jr:  UJrs.ri.  X     O  w  Q.  \J  '-^Uwj 

Total  Negro 

■  vocatioh;.l  high 

Total 

iM  e  [_-,r  c 

AllciGrclico,  Taylor^  - 

■  ::■  SCHOOLS 

Jr,  Sr.  Hic'h 

3119 

■  1 

Allegheny 

663 

12 

Alle^^hony  Hish; 

1583 

37 

Gonnelley 

1489 

62 

Arcenal  Jr.  High 

1076 

115 

Gir  iG -Be  lie fie  Id 

575 

27 

Baxter  Jr,  Hirh  ' 

o  ^ 

Girlc-Morao  ■ 

:  356 

oarriGK-  jp.br.  rii'^n 

1195 

2 

South            .     ■  - 

■■451 

± 

Conroy  J.M.Jr.  EiGh 

1052. 

170  , 

V/achington  ,  .;■ 

767. 

24 

5  th-. Ave.  Jr.  Sr.  Hi-h 

1614 

648 

GirlG- Irwin'  Ave. 

-341 

15 

Glade  tone  Jr.  Hi5h'_ 

■  982 

83-  ■ 

4647 

141 

Herr  on_  Hill  ,  Jr  .El:::h 
Knoxviilo  Jr,  Hicl'- 

1672 
.  1413 

]396-  ■ 
107 

SPEOFAL  SCnOOlS' 

Lan^v  le  y  S.  P.     Sr .  H  igh  ■ .  ' 

■  1839 

47 

Arcenal  Ooen  Air 

23 . 

Lat  ir.-'cr  Jr  ,  High 

■  1566 

92 

Bellefield  Sight 

Olivcr^IX  3.      Sr  »  High 

2482 

158 

Conaervation 

.  20" 

7 

Ov e  r br  o  ok  Jr ,  E  igh 

264 

3 

Children',:;  Eocoftrii  102 

Peabody  High 

■  2833 

223 

Prick  Hearing 

28 

4 

Perry  Jr.  Sr.  High 

1308 

34 

Mocrhoad  Qpcn  Air 

.  34 

15 

Procpect  Jr,  H5rh 

■  805 

19 

Frick  Nurcery 

23 

Schenley  High 

2702 

742 

Homebound 

86 

6 

South  Side      Sr.  High 

1464 

57 

Heart  Houce 

34 

3 

South  Hi lie  Sr.  High 

2242 

57 

35 

Wectinghouce  J?.  Sr,  High- 

2785 

683 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOriS 

35004 

5096 

Sonerc  Trade 

332 

297 

ThiG  enrollment  figure  for  Ne^groer.  bec.onee  Gignificant 
when  it  is  pointed  out  in  Table  XXI  "feat  of  a  total  population  of 
children  from  one  day  to  twenty  yearc  of  age  in  June,  .1942,  only 
20,777,  out  of  221,151,  or  9.4^  were  Negroee. 

C orreGpondingl^i-,  Negro  pupilG  were  in  excecG  proportion  in 
the  elementary  school  population,  repreoenting  9,062  or  17,6^ 
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of  51,469  pupilG.     In  cuminary,  diaring  the  1941-1942  cchool 
year  there  v/ere  91,882  pupils  enrolled  in.  the  public  cchoolc 
of  Pittsburgh;  and  of  this  total  number,  14,631  or  15,.9,<  of 
them  v/ere  Negroes .     Hence,  the  Negro  school  attendance  popu- 
lation was  1,7  tines  the  Negro's  proportion  in  the  general 
population.  ,'  ■  ■ 

■■■■  -  TABLE.    KKI     ■■  ■ 

■  Com.parat ive  School  Census  Ds.ta 
■       •   .,,0     of  Pittsburgh,  1925  -  1942 


Ye  .a^" 

mite 

C  oloyed 

T^ot  al 

,  "^e  ar 

Vi/hite  ■ 

Colored 

Total 

1925'"' 

142,613 

9,475  , 

152,091 

1936'^*"" 

207,249 

.  17,834'- 

£25,083 

1930';;' 

146,320 

13,207 

159,527 

1937^^ 

206,725 

-18,850 

225,475 

193^' 

146 , 180 

12,567 

153,747 

1938'*""" 

200,399 

•20,011 

220,410 

1932'"' 

144,696 

13,726 

158,422 

193^'*"' 

195,062 

■  19,4,96 

214,558 

1933'" 

140,610 

12',615 

153,225 

5.940^"' 

195,913 

:  19,785 

215,703 

1934'"" 

214^985 

15,648 

230,633 

194f 

197,685 

•19,.968; 

217,653 

193^*'"' 

216,519 

17,896 

234,415^ 

1942^^"^' 

200,37>^ 

20,777 

221,151 

The  high 

enrollment  of  Nog 

TO  s t u de nt s  ma y ; 

be  attributed 

part 

'  to  the 

fact  that 

there  o 

.re .  fewer 

attractions,  for 

diverse 

tend  to  . 

employment  afforded  them;  hence  ,,.,the^'enter  high  school  in  pro- 
portionately larger  nuiTxbers  and  to '  re m_a in  there'  longer  .  'Moreover  , 
there. are  a  Is.rge  number  of  Negroes  v/ho  v/ork  in  the  suburbs  but 
v/ho  send  their  children  to  school  in  the  city.     Next,  many 
whites  have  moved  away  from  the  city  to  its  nearby  subuTbs. 
Perhaps  of  more  proportionate  im-portance  is  the  fact,  that  Pitts- 
burgh has  a  rather  large  foreign-born  pvDpulation.     These- people 


School  census  shovd.ng  children  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  be- 
tween the  ages  of  4  and',16  for  the .  year  1925  and  annually  from 
.,.,1930  through  1933;  g, 
'""""School  census  of  children  in 'city  of  =  Pittsbuirgh  between  ages 
of  1  day' &  twenty  years  inclusive  from  19.'54  through  1942. 
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do    not  Dend  their  children  to  secondary  Gchocl  in  percentages 
V7hich  equal  those  '  of  "the  general  population.  .,   All  of  thece 
factors,  by  cornparicon,  increase  the  porccntare  of  Ne^jro 

secondary  school  attendance.   '  •  ..••.>=.•  .-. 

Unfortunately^  Negro  enrollment  in  vocational  schools 
shov;  an  ent5.rely  different  picture.-    In  June  'of :  194 2,  the 
total  enrollment  in  seven  vocational  high  schools  was  4,647 
pupils.     Only  141  Negroes  ■were  enrolled,  or  3,03/^  of  the  total. 
In  1940,   only  2.45/te  of  the  vocational  school  enifolinont  v/ere 
Negroes.    Moreover this  si tuat ion, has  Obtained  f.or  a  long 't too 
in  the  Pittsburgh  school  sy:tcm.     In  view  of  the'  fact  that 
Negroes  do  not  enroll  in  vocational  schools 'in  propcrtion  to 
their  ratio  in  the  total  school'enr  ollment ,  the  Coi-uiis  s  ion 
asked  the  Pittsburgh  school  authorities  s   "\^at  is  the  basis 
on  v;hich  students  are  permitted  to  select  vocational  courses?" 
The  official  reply  is   given  belo'wj   (The  five  follov/ing  factors 
are  considered  in  accepting  boys  in  vocational  schools): 

A.  Failing  subjects        It  is  of  special  value 

to  Imow  previous  grades  in,- such  subjects  as       ,   ■.:  ■■ 
English,  mather.at  ics ,  and  science. 

B.  Shop  grade  —  the  majority  of  pupils 

■"■     enterihg  vocational  school  have  had  opportunity'' ''. 

to  develop  their  skills  and  abilities  in  classes 
••  •■■   '  of  manu.al  training  in  an  academic .  s.chool.   ■       :  - 

C.  Intelligence  Quotient  -  i  ■  ■ 

'     D.     School  attendance    ■■■■  .   ■;;  .  . 

■  E.     Citizenship-       Industrial  reports  verify 
the  statement  that  TiOre  em.ployees  lose  their 

•'■     positions  because  of  social  maladjustments 
than  for   inef f icienc^T-  or   inability  to  do  the 

■■    ■   job.     Ever  so' many  years  of.  training  will 
not  make  a  boy  em.ployable  in  his  vi/ork  if  he 
has  not  been  a  good  citizen  in  school.  For       -    ■  ■ 
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inctancc ,  not  only  the  fact  that  lie  may  .-v  " 

equip  himcelf  to  become  an  excellent  mechanic 
countn,  but  he  muct  alao  be  able  to  acljuat 
himcelf  to  the  people  f or  ,  whom,  and  v/ith  ^-vhom        .  '  • 
he  wor  kc ,  v  •  ■  ,  ^  ;> 

A  much  more  potent  anai^yer  to  the-  problem  Involved,  how- 
ever,  iG  ancvv-ered  in  the  official  reply  to  the  •  following 
queation:  "Vifhat  are  the  particular  problemD  of  guidance 
presented  by  the  Junior  and'  Senior  High  Schoolc  and  by  the 
Vocational  Schoolc  that  are  attended  by  Kegroec  in  large 
numbers?"  '   '  '  ■■  • 

The  official  reply  to  thic  que,::tion;    -  _        ■,    .    '  .  . 

"One  difficulty  is  making  guidance'  realistic 
without  facing  accucationo  of  prejudice.  'X";;-;;- 
and  that  occupational  advicer:]  of  Ncgrc  youth, 
whilst  encouraging  able  KcgroeG  to  prepare  for 
the  pr  of  ecnionG ,  yet  thece  advicerc  miuct  pre- 
■  pare  young  colored  people  for  the  fact  that 
learning  rjkillc  in  the  vocational  cchoolc  does       '  , 
not  necGGnarily  moan  cuccghg,  for  unionG  and 
DJiductrial  concerns  often  shut  off  the  Negroes        •?  •    -   1  . 
'■    from,  the  field  of  skilled  trades." 

That  Negro  parents  and  their  children  are  made  aware  of 
the  difficulties  suggested  above  is  a  daily  dem-onstr  xted  fact 
not  merely  in  EittsbuTgh,  but  all  over  the  State  and  nation. 
However,  the  sympathetic  awareness  of  those  problems  on  the 
part  of  advisors  and  the  Junior  Employment  Office  of  the  Public 
Schools  can  be  used  to  good  advantage   in  a  program  designed  to 
improve  the  situation.         '  ■■        '  , 

The  serious  manpower  crisis  of  the  present  war  emergency, 
particularly  in  the  skilled  categories  of  workers,  has  taught 
the  nation  a  dortimatic  lesson  that  bears  on  the  counseling  of 
Negro  youth.     It  is   fallacious  to  presuppose  job  barriers 
against  Negro  youth  as  a  static  and  unchanging  situation. 
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For  an  analysis  of  the  problem  o.f  coun.'jeling  Ne2;rb  'youth  perhaps 
one  of  the  he  ct  pr'ecentat  ionc;  is  to  be'  found  in  a  publication 
of  the  Welfare  Council  of  Ilew  York  City,  TOWARD  JOB  ADJTJSTLEHT^^ 
The  follov/ing  ■  statement  is  quctef'  fron  this  volume; 

"We  frequently  find  that  {^'^uidance  counselors 
in  public  schools  and  social  a.^encies  render  a 
,  ,  positive  disservice  by  giving  advice  to  youn^ 
people  which  presupposes  that  their  identifi- 
cation T/ith  minority  ^^roups  dir.:  qualifies  tliem 
from,  enterin?;^  certain  occupations,  regardless 
of  their  abilit^.es  or  preferences. 

"Such  a  guidance  policy  does  net  necessarily 
arise  out  of  a  conscious  prejudice  ar^ainst  m^em- 
bers  of  a  mJ-ncrity  rri'oup  either  on  the  part  of 
the  eounsolor  or  on  the  part  of  the  a;."ency  of-- 
ferine  -^lidanco  service.     It  may  be  based  upon 
t  he   '  c  omjj.i  on  s  e},i  s  e  '  p  o  1 5.  c  y  o  f  a  v  o  c  a  t  i  on  a  1 
school  system.     It  may  seek  justification  m 
the  counselor's  concern  for  the  'emiotional 
sec-iufity'   of  the  student.     The  ar^umiont  runs 
as  fr-llev/s:     Vocational  schools  are  intended         .■■  . 
to  'jrain  students  for  employm.ent .     If  a 
ren?jr al  community  prejudice  against  certain      •  •" 
citizens  places   insuperable  '  barriers,  r.c'ainst 
their  em.plo^rr.ient  in  certain  .  cccupat  ions  ,  it 
is  plainly  unsound  to  use  public  funds  for'    ■■•  •' 
training  students   in  those  career.s,'      Such  ■•■ 
training  v;ould  reduce  the  proportion  of  ■  •.  .. 

successful  placem^ents  ach3.eved  by  .  the  school, 
reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  s ystem.^ and  const i- 
tute  an  unjustifiable  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
m.cney.     From  the  psychological  point  of  viev/,  : 
arguments  may  be  produced  that- are  equally 
plausible.     The  student  v/ho  is  trained  for  a 
given  vocation,  and  who  finds  his  admission- 
barred  by  blind  community  prejudice,  might  "■■ 
easily  develop  attitudes  of  frustration,  with  ■' 
consequent  loss  of  self-confidence  and- e 
em.otional  m.a  lad  just  m.ent .     In  many  large  comi-  ■ 
munities  -these  sncl.  similar  r.at ionalizations 
produce  uns onnd  vocat iona  1  guidance  for    ..  ••     -  - ' 
m-inority  groups.     As  a  consequence,  their         -■  ■ 
youth  frequently  comu  to  em.plo^^rnent  services 
em.otionally  ill-equipped  for  -and  poorly  '  ■''  ■  '■ 

oriented  to  th-D   occupat  icn  the  y  wish  to  follow,  ■ 
(1)  ,"■    '.  -     ,.     .  ■ 

Grarger,  L.3.,  Sobol,  L.Pi.,  h  Wilkinson,  W.E,,- TOWARD  JOB 
ADJlJSTMEi^  Welfare  Council  of  New  York,  1941,  PP  56,57. 
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"The  reasoning  which  harj  been  ■clcccrihe.d   '"•   '■.  '  '  w" 
above  overlookG  at  cevcral  pointc  the  basic 
needs  of  minor  it  y  r^roupc  .     If  er.iplo37rient  op- 
port-'anit ies  are  scarce  in  a  eivcn  occupation,  ' 
the  present  tendency  is  to  discourage  train-        '  '  ' 
inc  for  that  occupation.     But  v^-ithout  train- 
ing the.  proGpective  v/orker  ic  not  ready  for  ,-  '  • 
employr''.ent  v/hen  opportunities  do  appear.  Siich 
a  situation  completes  a  vie ious  . circle  y/hich 
experience  has  shown  must  be  broken  at  ovcr^^  , 
possible  point.     There  must  be  insistence 
upon  emplo^Tnent  opportu.nity  for  minority  ..  / 
Groups,     At  the  sane  time,  there  must  be  • 
em,phasis  upon  proper,  :;:uidance  and  traininr:, 
so  that  youn.-r  people  can  be  ready  when 
opportunity  does  appear," 

From  a  lar,  e  nmiber  of  brief  stater.entc  rovievdn'^^-  hi''h 
school  experiences,  the  staff  selected  these  five  from  student 
who  v/ere  (graduated  from.  Pittsburgh  hic:h  schools  in  1940.  How- 
ever, at  the  time  they  m.ado  these  statements,  October,  1940, 
they  were  freshmen  in  tv;o  colle{^es  in  the  State: 

Miss  A:  Graduated  fromi  the  Westinrhouse  Hich  School 
in  February,  1940,     She  said  that  the  teachers 
were  fair  for  the  m.ost  part  but  tha.t  thoy 
"naturally  liked  the  white  children  best".,  The 
case  of  Louis  Waller  was  an  examiple  of  race 
prejudice,  she  thinks,     Hevas  an  /"A"  student 
and  was  eligible  for  the  scholarship  exam.,  but 
■■'   they  vtouldn  '  t '  roc  omm.end  hir:. 

Miss  B:  Graduated-  from.  Vifest in';hcuso  Hi:'Th  School  in 

February,   194-0,     She  said  it  is  a  "Fine  school". 
She  belonf;;ed  to  the  sv/imnin;7  team.,  basketball 
team,  m.ushball'  team.,',  and.  the  all  city  chorus. 
She  be  longed  to  the.  si/.''iiam5.n,n;  clri.b  and  swam  at 
the  '/.h-itc^  '"Y"',  ■  'They  acted  as  thou.'':h  they 
Y/anted  her  and  she  ;;:ot  :.  lon.-^  better  with  the 
vdiite  children  tha.n  she  did  with  the  coloBsd, 
IT  pt  miany :  other  colored  students  went  out  for 
activities  but  it woisn't  because  they  weren't 
encouraged  --thoy  just  didn't  seemi  interested. 

Mr.  C;     V/ent  ^to  Vfotts  St.  Grade  School,  Heron  Kill 
Junior  High  and  Schenley  High.     Graduated  in 
June,   1940.     In  Junior  Pligh  School  the  teacher        "  ■  ■ 
■     told  himi  that  there  .was  "no  need  v/hatever"  for  ■ 
h im  to  t alee  t he  '  c o mr-!.^' r c ia  1  c o vir s e  ,  bee au s e 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  negroes   in.  Pitts- 
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"bwcQh  in  that  field  and  ho  v/ould  have  to  go 
south  to  get  a  job.     In  the  Schenley  Ki^'h 
School  he  took  the  General  co-urce  hut 
elected  some  coi;'itier cial  art, 

Mr,  D:     Yfcnt  to  grade  school  in  Port  Pitt,  then 

moved  to  North  side  and  v/ent  to  Covi^ley  school, 
Latim.er  Jr.  Hieh    and  Allegheny  High  School. 
Says  that  all  activities  \7ere  open  to  colored 
students  and  the  teachers  seemed  fair.  He 
played  foothall  and  traveled  with  the  team  in 
Ohio  one'  year.     He  v^as  art  editor  of  the 
"Whahoo",  the  school  paper.     The  .guidance 
supervisor  in  the  senior  high  school  "seen.ed 
very  nice".     She  helped  students  all  she 
could. 

Miss  E;   M'Vent  to  Gladstone  Jr ,  High,  and  Taylor 
Alderdico  High  School,  v/hich  is  the  lar:^-est 
in  P5/tt sbiirgh.     Graduated  in  Juno,  1940, 
There  v/ere  437  graduates,  and  10  v/ere  colored. 
The  school  v/as  ]pr edomina.nt ly  Jewish,  The 
students  seem.ed  very  friendly  and  the  teachers 
seem-ed  interested.     "The  only  restriction  was 
the  A  CapiDclla  choir  which  sojig  at  white 
chuL^ches  and  at  radio  stations.     So  the 
colored  children  dropped  cut  of  the  chorus 
altogether."    Three  colored  girls,  with  the 
help  of  the  teacher,  wrote  a  play  for  the 
history  class.     It  wo.s  to  be  broadcast  but 
v/hen  the  company  found  out  that  they  were 
colored  the  play  was  called  off.     Later  they 
gave  it  in  the  school  auditorium,. 

On  the  whole,  these 'five  brief  stater.ents  seem  rather 
characteristic  of  Pittsburgh  high  school  graduates.  Although 
prejudice  is  evident,  it   is  also  true  that  'Negro  students  do 

not  ta].:e  advantage  of  m.any  r^f  the  opportunities  offered  them.. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  group  of  Negro  students  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  made  some  observations  simiilar  to  thos 
of  respondent  num.bor  two,  Miss  3.     The  problem.s  involved  are 
exceedingly  important  in  that  they  are  so  universal  through 
the  State  and  nation.     The  Education  Departmient  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Urban    League  has  done  an  excellent  job  in    this  area. 
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However,  the  problems  involved  are  euch  that  N-e^ro  churches , 
fraternal  crf/;anizat icns','  clubs,  etc,,-  nust  suppprt  the  pror^rari 
03?  the  Urban  Leainie  in  its  proGrarn,     It  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  e ach . Ne.^ro  ■secondary  school  pupil  should  be  con- 
tacted three  or  four  tines  e ach  year  ..and  encoura,2ad  to  take 
full  advantage  of  .all  opportunities  offera-d.     The  nature  of 
this  work  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  fact,  a'll  non-s outhc'tn  states 
is  of  sufficient  inner  tancc  to  deniojad  a  spe  cial,  or '~"anizat  ion 
which  v/ill  devote  its  tine  to  this  problen  alone. 

On  Fovor^ber  25,  1942,  the  follov/in^  official  information 
was  sent  to  the  ■Commission  in  ros.pcnse  to  the  question?  "Yi/hat 
are  the  positions  held  by  No^ro  teachers?"  ,  ■ 

If     Negroes  placed  in  regular  ^  permanent  tca.ch-  ■ 
ing  positions  s  .  ■        ,,     ..  '"■ 

■  ,  ■     ■  Elementary  Schools '.'  Z  2 - 
.    ■    ■ .  ;  HigK  Schools  ,      1  '  ^  ;    ,  ,  -m.  ..  - 

..•    ■  vConpuiscry  Attendance  -  p. 

■  .  ■      .   Department  1  ^,  , 

'■  ,      /:  ■■  "  ■■  Total"      ■■4  .  -  ■. 

II.     Negroes  serving  as  substitute  teachers  on  the. 
Approved  Substitute  List;  ■  *- 

Elem.entary  Schools- 3     (2  serving  in 
■         ■  •■    'HDlgh  Schools  ^       .1  vacancies) 

Clerkships     h  •  •  "  1  ' 

,     ,  ■     Total-.     ^   5       -■      ■    '  •  \  ' 

■     III.     Evening  Scliool  Teachers :         m.     26   .        '  ' 

IV.       Requirements  for  above  positions  o.rc  as  follows: 

1,     Regular  teachin-;^  positions  :  . 
-  a.     Baccala.urcato  degree 

b,  proper  Pennsylvania'  certification  ' 

c.  For  Ptigh  Schools --three  years'  ,•   ,.  ■, 

provieus  teaching  experience  -    ■    '  ' 

-  ■        •  d.     Obtaining  a  satisfactory  grade   in       .  . 

an  eligibility  exam.ination      •  ■  ■  ■     ■  ; 
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;,  ':  :,  ■■■         2,    Evening  School  and  Substitute  positions: 

a.     Proper  cortif ico.t ion  to  teach  sub- 
■•  ■' '  '.'  j'^ct  aprjliccL  for 

"■■   ■  ■'         3.  Clerkship 

a,     Eich.  school  j^raduation 
■  b.     Obtaininc      satisfactory  ^radc  in  an 

0 1  Ic,  ib  i  1  it  y  c xaninat  i  on 

Obviously_,  these  positions  are  hardly  enough  to  be  called 
"token"  appcintrients  and  can  bo  regarded  onl^?"  as  a  vor3"  srall 
bC;';innin/3<.     As  the  systeia  expands  and  as  v;hite  teachers  resirj'n 
or  retire  J  c on ne t e nt  Ne"ro  teoxhers  should  be  appointed 
iru.iediate  ly  until  the  nunber  of  NO'-po  te^achers  bee  ones  sorievi'hat 
pr oport ir;not o  to  the  No-rro's  ratio  in  the  total  schor^l  cnrollr.ient 
or  at  least  in  proportion  to  his  ratio  in  tho  fencral  population. 
Certainly  there  oupht  to  be  enou:'_:h  fair  minded  le adino:  white 
people  in  Pitts  bur      to  help  inprove  the  situation. 

Interest  inc;ly  enou.gh,  the  dominant  jroup  of  i\Te'-i:ro  leaders 
in  pl-t t sbur.rh  have  keenly  felt  this  discrimination  in  the  City's 
public  school  system.     Hov/ever,  each  time  they  were  'offered 
all-Negro  schools,  they  have  refused  them..     To  them,  all-Negro 
schools  are  not  an  alternative  t<s'  restrictions  and  exclusions. 
They  believe  that  it  v/ill  mean  riore  to  all  of  tho  citizens  of 
Pittsburgh  to  have  both  Negro  pupils  and  teachers  integrated 
into  tho  public  .schools   (on  the  basis  of  citizenship)  rather 
than  to  establish  separate  schools  on  tho  basis  of  race. 

In  the  meant im.e,  aside  from  the  millions  of  dollars  lost 
to  the  Negro  population,  Negro  pupils  a,re  suffering  from.,  the 
■  lack  of  inspiration  which  a  representative  number  of  Negro 
teachers  would  give  them..     Because,  of  this  dearth  of  Negro 


teachers,  the  educational  orocosses  of  white  pupils  suffer  in 
that  they  are  una^blc  to  learn  practical  lessens  in  clcnocracyj 
the  entire  city  suffers  fror.i  the  leadership  v/hich  a  repre- 
sentative nujniber  of  ITe^ro  teachers  would  ^:ive.     above  all, 

denccracy  suffers.  .      -  ., 

XXIII 

Tables  y>X II  an_^indic ate     hoVJ  rapidly  the  Necro  school 
population  of  Philadelphia  has  increased..  ■■  In  1920,  Nerroes 
were  of  th_e  total  population^   in  that  year  Nesro  children 

v^fore  7',7;b  of  the  total  school  population  cf  the  city„  Kowever, 
in  1930^  Ne,:;;Toes  v/orc  11,'!:%  of  the  C3.ty's  total  population  but 
were  15 .4^.  cf  the  school  population.     In  1940,  the  lTe£roos  v/ere 
of  the   'general  population  but  constituted  20,5%  of  the 

« 

city's  school  population.      '      ■      ■    '        ■     r  ■    ■    ■■•  ./  • 

■  ■  '  TA3IE    XXII  ■  '       ■■•       ..       ^  ■■ 

COMPARATIVE  STATEmjT  1919-1940  ENR OLttlENT  aND  NUMBER  OP 

FEGRO  CHILDREN  IN  PHIL.'\DELPfIIi^  SCHOOLS  ' 


Grades 

1-8 

Kinder;:' art  on 

Spe  c  i 

al  Cla 

sses 

Enroll- 

% 

Enr oil 

Enroll 

Year 

ment''^ 

Norr  0 

me  nt 

No  f-:r  0 

nent 

Nef;^r  0 

1919 

186830 

14133 

7.6 

8525 

549 

6,4 

2868 

7^.9 

26^:1 

1920 

137290 

14369 

7.7 

8174 

520 

6.4 

3035 

787 

25,9 

1921 

191502 

16505 

8.5 

8147 

560 

6.9 

3823 

1043 

27.3 

1922 

194636 

17016 

8.7 

8983 

645 

7.2 

4127 

1031 

25,0 

1923 

192487 

18754 

9.7 

8861 

781 

8.8 

5176 

1456 

28.1 

1924 

139069 

20076 

10.6 

3937 

1019 

11.4 

5749 

1957' 

34,0 

1925 

134020 

21270 

11,6 

9445 

995 

10.5 

6531 

2071 

31.7 

1926 

182241 

21770 

11.9 

9350 

1056 

12.4 

7666 

2263 

29.5 

1927 

177649 

23161 

13.0 

9579 

1068  . 

11.1 

8376 

2740 

32.7 

1928 

170344 

23226 

13.6 

9563 

947 

9.9 

9549 

3067 

32.1 

1929 

166486 

23892 

14.4 

9357 

1094 

11.1 

■9817 

3266- 

33,3 

1930 

166313 

25568 

15.4 

10013 

1156 

11.5 

1037 1 

3454 

33,3 

1931 

162032 

25983 

16.0 

9795 

1179 

12.0 

10514 

3323 

31.7 

1932 

158843 

26375 

15 . 6 

9956 

1370 

13.8 

10665 

3666 

34.4 

1933 

154499 

27116 

17.6 

10148  . 

1669 

.16.4 

10614 

3763 

35,5 

1934 

154278 

27766 

13 , 0 

9748 

1471 

ILo  •  1 

10961  • 

4071 

37.1 

1935 

150048 

28912 

19.3 

9975 

1485 

14,9 

10984 

4270 

38.9 

1936 

145422 

29371 

20.2 

9899 

1493 

15.1 

10678 

4027 

37.7 

1937 

139676 

30258 

21.7 

9653 

1532 

15.9 

10225 

4077 

59.9 

1938 

138059 

29646 

21.5 

9954 

1578 

15.9 

10356 

4265 

41.2 

1939 

134733 

29046 

21.6 

9906 

1583 

15.0 

10461 

4508 

43.1 

1940 

131993 

30126 

22.8 

9904 

1518 

15.3 

9800 

4388 

44.8 

For  -rear  ended  June  30th 
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As  Exhibit  Nuj^iber  11  points  out,  Ci.uriri,^:  the  past  Srecade 
there  was  a  ^cLccrease  of  1Q%  in  the  white  population  between 
the  a^es  of  seven  and  fifteen  while  the  number,  of  Nc^rro  children 
of  that  are  group  increased  33/^.     Hence,  the  city  ivas  losing 
over  5,000  white  children  onnually  in  this  age  group  and  gaining 
1, 000  Negro»' children.   "Miercas^  in  1920 ^  one  child  in  15  was  a 
Negro,  today  one  child  in  6  is  a  Negro."    In  suinriary,  as  of  June, 
1940,  there  were  244,346  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of 
Philadelphia;  of  this  nutnber,  50,112  ov  20,5%  were  Negroes.  In 
1940,  Negroes  yjcto  15%  of  the  total  population.     Hence,  the 
Negro  school  attandancc  population  Vv^as  1,5  tines  the-  Negro's 
proportion  in  the  .general  population.     In^  general,  the 
s ituat.icn::  is  due  to  the,  fact  that  a  lar;'>e  number  of  Y^hites 
moved  to  the  suburbs  while  Negroes  remiained  v;ithin  the  city 
limits.     Likewise,  a  num.ber  of  Negroes  who'  live  in  the  suburbs 
send  their  children  to  the  City.     Moreover,   in  Philadelphia 
there  has  been  a  '  slight ; increase  due  to  migration. 
.         Prom  Table XXII  it  is   observed  that  44,8^  of  all  the 
children  in  special  classes  are  Nog:roes.  ■   In  1941,  54,6/^ 
of  the  total  enrollmiont  in  s-Bcial  schools  wer  e  .  Nogr  oe  s  .  Mal- 
adjustm.ent  is  thereb^^  indicated.     ..  ,  .     .  . 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  20^3%  of  the  students 
in  Jun i or      gh  S c h o ol  s  w o r  e  N  3 gr  oe  s  ,     H o\fo v e r  ,  as  Table  }C£I  1 1  in « 
dicates,  only  10,6.^^  of  the  S'onior  H,gh  School  population  v/as 
Negro.     It  will  be  noted  tho,t  at  no  time  between  1919  and  1940 
did  the  Negro  high  school  enrollment  compare  favoro.bly  with 
either  percentage  of  Negro  pupils  in  the  public  sch^'^ls  or 
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Y/ith  the  Ner^ro's  proportion        the  rcncral  population.  The 
reasons  therefor  are  nmncrous,  but  the  major;:  ones  center 
ar'-^und  the  socio-economic  status  of  the  Ne,;;:,ro  population,. 


TABIE    'iZIli     '      '  ■ 

COMPARATIVE  STATEDvEWT  1919-1940  ENROLLMENT  AND  NUMBER' 
OP  NJilGRO  CHILDREN  IN  PHIKJKLPHIA  SCHOQL.S  f,  Jr  . Sr  .  Hi£;h 


Junior    Hirh  ,  Senior  Hio,h 
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1932 
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1933 
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1934 

42831 
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1935 

42979 

4387 

11.4 

50491 

4009 

7,9 

1936 

43173 

5052 
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51758  . 

8,6 

1937 

45123 

5310 

11.8 

51872 

4798 

9.2 

1938 

45534 

7126 
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49711: 

4851 
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1939 

45149 

8623 

19.1 

42025 
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9.4 

194.0  ' 

41377 

8625 

20.8 

51272 

5455 

10,6 

In  1941 3 

thex'e  T/" 

/ere  for't''^ 

/•-five 

e lement ar y 

s  chools 

in' 

Philadelphia  in  which  40%'  or  more  of  the  pupils  were  Negroes, 
Included  in  th(tse  forty-five  elei;iontary' schools  were  twelve 
all-Ne^'ro  schools  with  Nerro  principals,  teachers,  and  stLidents , 
There  wore  also  seven  junior  hich  Gchools-  and  two  senior  hi^h 
schools  havinr  ^O;*^  or  m.ore  Nepro  ;oupils.     Howbeitj  of  the  6,169 
vocotional  school  pupils  only  647  or  10, 5^o' of  them,  were  Ne^^roes. 
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Moreover^  dressmaking,  hor.ie  Gcononics,  and  beauty  cult\;.rc  and 
related  courses  contained  mere  than  two-third.s  of  the  total 
enrollnent  of  Negro  vocational  pupils.     Auto  nechanics  was  the 
most  populai?  .  subject  amon^-r,  the  Ne^^ro  boys.     Hov/evor,  be  the 
lack  cf  distribution  as  it  m.ay,   in  viev/  of  the  econom^ic  status 
of  the  Ncj^ro,  one  m.ight  expect  a  mxuch  hi:Ther  percent a,ao  of 
Negro  pupils  in  vocational  subjects.     Aside  from  the  fact  that 
m.any  Negro  parents  and  white  parents  of  a  simiilar  economic 
status,  do  not  desire  their  children  to  take  vocational  subjectf^ 
there  are  two  m.ajor  reasons  for  this  situation  as   it  dis- 
proportionately affects  Negroes,     These  reasons  arc  centered 

which 

around  the  rc strict ive  and  exclusion  policie s/s omiC  employers 
and  some  labor  unions  and  non-unionized  white  employees 
practice.     The  two  t'^rpos  of  eler.ents  have  operated  v/ith  suf- 
ficient severity  to  discourage  thousands  of  Negro  pupils  from, 
entering  vocational  schools.     This  conclusion  is  supported  by 
Negro  leaders  all  over  the  State,  Negro  -youth  them.se Ives,  the 
findings  of  the  Comi.n_is  sion,  and  also  a  recent  study  by  the 
Board  itself »  •  ■.  '  ■■-  '  ^ 

In  rc  c  ogn  it  ion  0  f  these  and  related  difficulties,  the 

Board's  stud3-  contains  the  following  valuable  recomj'.iendat  ions : 

"1,     That  interested  organizations  and  ■■ 
agencies,  esoecially  those  affiliated  with 
schools  and  government,  make  continiious  con-    ■      •  ■  : 
tacts  v/ith  industry  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating occupational  trends  and  employment     op-  .• 
portunities  for  Ne^ro  youths, 

(1)     ,  '  ' 

''Industrial  O-pportunit  ie  s  for  Negro  "Youth  in  the  ilantif  actur- 
ing  Industries  cf  Philadelphia"^  Oct ,1939,??  7-9,  17-18. 
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.  "2,.    That  No^-ro  youths  he  encouraGed  to.      -7.  'X''^'v' 
r.iakc  application  for  apprenticeship  at  the 
various  omplo.ycr  and  laocr  orgain.zat  ions  in,   ::>.;,  ;f,:'^' j^x     .  ■ 
the  c  it  y.     -  ■      ' '    '\  ■  '■ 

'  ,  .         ^'  '■ ' 

"5.     That  enployers  be  urr^od  to  give  thought  ' 
to  the  considerable  waste  of  valuable  talent       .  .; :  ;  ■ 
that  arises  from  Indis  cr  ii:-:inatc  assifrnmcnt  of  ■ 
most  Negroes  to  the  unskilled  and  soni-skillod  ,    .  j 
pr  ocessc  s  . 

"4,     That  the  procedure  be  lri.proved  by  vdiich  . 
■  the  Kegrc  youths  who.  give  promise  of  being;  ;. 
successful  in  'the'  skilled  trades  are  aided  by  ■  '  " 
the  schools  in  finding  employrient .  .       ,,,        ,        .  ■  , 

"5,     That  Ilegro  youths,  be  encouraged  to  pre- 
pare  for  any  uidustrial  fields  for  v/hich  their 
..  '•    talents  fit  then,  oven  thou,,h  present  in-       .  ,  ,•. 

dust rial  conditions  seen  to  restrict  employ-         '   '  ' 
m.ent  in  certain  fields  to  white  persons.. 

"6.     That  those  Negroes  who  holcl  jobs,  at      „■  .  . 

present  v* ith  firms  wh ich  em.ploy  persons  of 
•    other  races ,  be  encouraged  to  do  their  part 

in  develop  in,  J  a  spirit  of  mutual  understand-   ■       •■  • 
,  .  ing  and  respect."   (1)     ,      .      .  .        ,  ..  ^   .  .. 

,       ■  The  Board  tool:  a  second  step  in  sppointing  a,  special  staff 

to  study  the  um.plo^ment  difficulties  of  Negro  youth  with  a  view 

toward  placer.ent.     The  Board  deserves  credit  for  its  interests 

and  efforts  in  this  rerard.         .        :  . 

In  Ivorch;   1942,  the  C  oo:ii'-i  is  si  on  sent  a  series  of  questions 

to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.-    Among  the  questions 

asked  tho  Board  by  the  Commission  wore?  •  •  ,  ■  •  •  ' 

"As  of  June,  194-1,  h'W  m.any  white  and  Negro 
persons,  respectively,  v/ere  en  instructional, 
adiainistrat ive  staff  of  the  Board  of  Education-  .  ■ 
v«/ith  offices  located  in  the  m.ain  building  at 
Tw-onty-f ir s.t  and  Pi'.rkway?    If  it  .is  convenient, 
kindly  .-;ive  the  title  and  rank  of  each  .Negro  on 
t  ho  ..: .  dm  in  i  s  t  r  a  t  i  v  o  S  t  a  f  f\ 

(1) 

Ibid,  -20-21 
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■  '        "As  of  Juno,   1941,  how  many  v/hito  and  Nerro  ■ 

,  persons  ,  .  respe  ctive  ly,  wcvo  on  the  non-in- 
structional adninistrat ive  staff  of  the  Board 
of  Education  v/ith  of fices  located  in  the  r.iain 
building  at  Twent  ^--f  irst  ojnd'  Parkway?     If  it 
'■-  is  convenient ,  kindly  (jive  the  title  and  rank 
■  of  e.ach  Ne^^ro  on  the  non-instructional  staff,  . 

"As  of  June,   1941,  how  many  Negro  and  whit  e 
.  elementary  school  supervisors  respectively, 
v/ere  there  in  the  system? 

"To  v/hat  schools  v/ere  the- 'Negro  supervisors  .  . 
..  as,3i'"ncd?  .     .       ..  .. 

••     •■       "As  of  June,  1941,  how  mmj  Nec^^o  and  v/hite 
'supervisors  were  there  in  the  Junior  Hirh 

■  ■       Schools  of  the  city? 

'  .  "As  of  June,   1941,  how  m.any  Nc[:ro  and  v/hite 
senior  hirh  school  supervisors  v/ere  there? 

"Kow  is  .^'uidance  administered  -  special 
teachers,  or  hy  all  of  the  regular  classroom 
teachers  of  a  :-^±von  school? 

"As  of  Jun.o ,  1935,  and  June,  1941,  respectively, 
how  many.-Necro  and  white  teachers,  respectively 
v/erc  assitnecl  to  guidance  ■  pro^_:r  am.  s  ?    By  v;hat 
riOthod  were  ^''J-i'i^nce    teachers  appointed;  (a) 
examinations,  credits,  etc.? 

"Is  there  a  list  of  guidance  teachers? 

"How  'many  white  and  Nec^o  teachers,  respcctive- 
■•  ■  ly  are  there  on  the  list  of  ^ruidance  teachers? 

"V;/liat  policy  roverns  the  assi^'nm.ent  of  hom.e 
and  school  visitors  to  a  ^iven  school?  . 

"(a)  As  of  1935  and  1941,  what  v;ere  the  . 

■  ■-.      num.her  of  v/hite  and  Nc'/ro  home  and  scho^^l 

visitors  respectively?  '  ■      ■  :      .    .  . 

"(h)  YJhat  are  the  special  problems  of  Ne^-ro 
and  v/hite  Dupils  resjoe  ct  ively,  which  {^;ave  rise 

■  ■      to  the  neec!  of  these  teachers?"  '       _  .  ; 

As  yet,  no  replies  to  these  questions  have  been  m-ade. 
In  the  absence  of  official  answers,  the  truth  can  be  only 
approximated.     Prom,  interviev/s  v/ith  Ne-:ro  and  v/hite  teachers 
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and  principals,  the  C orxiis s ion- is  led  to  beliovo  that  there 

is  no  Nc;_:ro  holdin^  a  hi^h  position  e ithu;r;; instruct icnal  or 

ncn-instruct iohal  v/ith  an  office  in  the  main  huildinr.  at  TiA^nty- 

first  and  Parkv/ay  .  ■  There  is  one  Ne^:ro  supC'rv  is  or ,  on  ..the 

.     \        :        /    .  high 
elcnontary  level  but  there  are  no  Ne;;^ro  junior/super^is ors  nor 
senior 

arc  there  any/hir.h  school  supervisors,  Durini];  the  ;;irescnt 
school  year  one  Ne.;;ro  has  been  assi,';ned  to  the  cijirriculur.i  staff. 

Althou';h  as  of  June,  1911,  t!iere  were  forty-five  e  ler.'.entary 
schorls  in  the  city  havin':  's.0%  or  more  Not'To  pupils,  there  were 
onl^'"  tv/olve  Ne,;'ro  elcnentary  principals,  '   S:.ncc  there-  were  a 
nunber  of  qualified  Ne:;;roes  available,  as  white  elenentary 
principals  retired,  Ne^'To  principals  should  have  been  appointed 
in  nui'doers  which  were  nore  cnririonsuj^ate  v/ith  their  cor.ipetence 
and  the  total  Ne  :to  elementary  school  population.     Both  the 
Nejro  and  white  population  need  this  proportionate  increase 
of  Neoro  elcnontary  schc'ol 'pr incipals .     It  will  be  -^^ocd  for 
the  acxiinistration,  the  pupils,  and  the  city,      ,     ^  • 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  school  records  of  Koi^'ro 
0  ler;-:e  nt  ar  y  s ch o 1  pr  inc  i pa  Is,  the  ir  r  e  c  or  ds  of  c c-riuiun  it  y 
survice  have  been  except  ionally  'out  at  an  din,;. .     Inasnuch  as 
there  are  seven  Junior  Hir:h  Schools,  in  the  city  having 
or  ncre  NcC^^  P'^''-Pils  and  since  there  are  no  Ne,';ro  principals 
of  juni  r  hi^^h  schools  in  the  city   ,  the..  Coririiss  ion  su;;;;;ests 
that,   in  viov>'  of  the  excellent  standin'^;  of  ,Ne,'-';ro  elementary 
school  principals,  most  of- those  .achoolrien  be  advanced  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  juni'-^r  hi;;.h,  school  principalships ,  A  fcv/ 
such  a'.reointi:ionts  should  be  nadc  at  the  end  of  tho  current  ■ 
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school  year.     Moreover,  since  there  are  at  least  two  senior 
hi^h  schools  havin;"  4.0%  or  nore  students;  Vi/ho  arc  Nc-;,rcec,  con- 
sistent effort  shoailcl  be.  nacle  on  the  part  of  the  Aclninistrat io: 
to  .appoint  a  IJecr'^'  ^2  principal  of  a  senior  hir.;h  schc'^1.  Such 
a pp o in t me n t s     ou  1  d  do  nor q  t  ovi a r d  t  e a c h in r-^  do n o c r a c y  than  a 
Liillion  text-hook  lesions  on  democracy. 

.■  .•  ,      In  June,  1941,  there  were  7,585  teachers  in  the  puolic 
schools  of  Philadelphia;  of  this  mimber,  only  ,307  or  4.15/^ 
v/ero  Negroes,     In  proportion  to  the  Heoro's  part  in  the  total 
population,  there  should  have  been  960  Ne.^ro  teachers.  H-^-vv- 
ovor,   if  the  nunber  of  No; to  teachers  had  been  proportional 
to  the  number  of  !Te rrr o  pupils  in  the  school  systom,  there 
v/ould  be  more  than  1,500  Nej.ro  teachers. 

As  of  1941,  of  the  1,344  junior  h-i^h'  school  teachers, 
only  one  v/as  a  Necro.     In  addition  t].iereto,  <f  the  1,440 
senior  hi-'h  school  teachers  there  v;as  not  one  No'ro.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  durin;;  the  current  school  year  there 
are  five  or.  six  Ivecro  teachers  added  to  the  total  niTi-.ib or  of 
junior  and  senior  h.i:;^h  schoolr,'  teachers,  the   1941  pictui-e  is 
still  fundam.entally  unchanfxdo 

The  schools  do  not  ciiist  for  teachers,  ad.ministr  at  or  s  , 
and  boards  of  e  ducat  i-:^n;  they  exist  for  the  pupils,  The3?-^ 
in  tiu'^n,  arc  the  leaders  of  toPxOrrow.     A  reasonable  num.bor 
of  con.petent  'Kcnxo  teachers  and  princir)ols  In  the  junior  and 
senior  hi.';h  schools  will  do  m.uch  tov/ard  solving;;  r.an^^  of  the 
difficulties  .of  both  racial  "roups.     It  is  the  best  lesson  in 
democracy  that  the  school  system  can  r;:ive ,     K  ore  over ,  it  is 
the  only  fair  and  just  approach  to  the  ;oroblem. 
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Sor.io  people  may  feci  thit  such  teacher  placement  criteria 

as   (1)  native  ability,   (2)  special  aptitude,   (3)  academic  train 

in";   in  terms  of  credits,  de3re6S,  and  the  defrree  of  excellence 

portainin;';'  thereto,   (4)   standin,:^;  or  ratinrjs  as  a  result  of 

ex:\ninat  ions  conducted  by  the  Board:   objective  tyipe,  essay 

type,  oral,   or  o  combination  thereof,   (5)  teachino  experience 

and  5ts  decree  of  excellence,   (S)  personality,    (7)  productive 

sch-olarahip ,    (8)  professional  standinr;;  in  one's  field,  etc,^ 

are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  although  Norro  pupils  are  one 

fifth  of  the  total  school  population,  Ne^Tc  teachers  are  only 

one-tv/ent y-f if th  of  the  total  teaching  personnel  in  the  city. 

Amon{"  the  questirns  submitted  to  the  Board  by  the  Commission 

v/ere  ?  • 

"VJhat  criteria,  such  as  examinations,  teacher 
ratings,  academic  courses  end  degrees ,  productive 
scholarship,  etc.,  determirie  the   stand in'T  of  a 
person  on  the  list? 

"Are  the  exam.inat ir.ns  ::f  the  essay  or  of  the 
objective  t^^pe?  .    ;  ,  ,  ; 

"How  lone  bave  objective  tests  been  used?   ,.  • 

"VJh-O  i  Vrxdcs  the  exam.inat  ions  ?  :  ■. 

"Is  there  an  oral  part  in  the  exam.inat ion? 

"May  we  have  copies  of  the   oral  questions 
for  the  past  five  ^-ears  in  any  rc2i^lar  academic 
subject? 

"Does  personality  play  a  part  in  teacher 
sclecticn? 

"How  many  Negroes  have  assisted,  in; 

determining  the  criteria  for  teacher 

selection, 
(b)  fro.min':  the  exam.ination  questions, 
(  0  )  gr  ad  ing  o xar;  inat  i on s  ,  a  nd 
( d  )  a  s  s  i '  n  in ;  -,  uc  r  s  on  a  1  i  t  j  r  a  t  in  g  s  ?  " 
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,  To  date  these  questions  have  not  been  ansv/ered.  Certainly, 

such  teacher  placement  criteria  and  factors  pertaining:  thereto 
have  xraltiOG.     However,  it  must  he  remem-berGd  that  many  criteria 
as  well  as  the  values  assifined  to  each  criteria  are  rather 
suhjective.     Moreover,  the  fact  'that   it  has  been  difficult 
almost  to  the  point  of  inpcs  sibilit  y  for  qualified  Nen;roes  to 
be  advanced  in  the  system  has  discouraged  many  Nefjroes  from. 
doinG  r:raduate  work  or  otherwise  preparinfj  for  the  achievement 
aspect  of  the  teacher  placcm.ent  criteria.,     Adxiittinr:  th-at  one 
must  first  ,  do  all  that  is  v/ithin  his  or  her  power  to  be'  pre- 
par.ed,  practically,  vi/e  Imow  that  there  are  only  a  relatively 
few.  teachers  of  any  race  in,  the  nation  v/hc  are  goin;;:  to  continue 
to  exert  ther/'selves  to  the  utm^ost  irrespective  of  the  probability- 
of  beins  promoted.     In  other  wio^'ds,  Nerro  teachers  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  insom.uch  as  only  an  insi^nif icojit  numJoor  of  com- 
•petent  Negroes  have  been  prom.oted,  there  is  the  maxinui:i  likeli- 
hood that  their  pr epardn.ess-  vrlll  also  result  in  no  favorable 
change  or- status,     Plowever,  as  is  inferred,  there  are  riany 
NegrO'  teach-ers  v»ho  have  done  all  v/ithin  their  powt^r  to  be 
prepared.     Anyone  desirin;:  so  to  do  m.ay  search  the  records  on 
this  point.  . 

In  all  systeris,  there  are  prom.otional  exo.m.inat ions  or 
there  are  positions  to  be  fillcrl  in  which  experience  v^'ithin 
the  S3' stem  itself  is  a  very  valuable  criteria.     Given  the 
present  status  of  Nef^ro  teachers  hi  Philadelphia,  it  is  rather 
obvic'us  that  in  all  fairness  to  the  present  administration, 
there  may  be  pcsitinns  for  which  Necro  teachers  are  not  eli{3:ilake 
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by  reason  of  their  li.ck        exporionce.     However,  riuch  V7e  may 
refjret  this  fact,  there   is  still  the  opportunity  to  promote 
NefTocs  v/hcrever  their  experience'  \\'ill  pornit  in  all  "branches 
of  tho  sy8ten„     Your  Commission  suhmits  that  such  a  procedure 
is  only  fair  and  j\ist ,     On  such  a  basis,  scores  of  Ke^ro 
teachers  could  be  pror^oted  and  hundreds  of  now  ones  could  be 
appointed,  within  a  short  space  of  years  v/ithout  in  roay  way 
be  in;;"  unfair  to  teachers  of  other  racial  groups.     This  latter 
statc::'ont  ascjmies ,  .f  course,  that  irrespective  of  the  cr  itoria 
for  teacher  selection  and  hov/ever  ri.^^ld  these  criteria  nay  bo , 
whon  evaluated  fairly,  ilearces  can  be  found,  many  of  them^  with- 
in the  city  or  natives  thereof,   vtic  can"  qualify  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  brino  the  XvC^to  quota  up  to  v/here   it  naturally 
belon:3s .  '        ■  ■ '       '  '  ■■  ■      ■       .    ■.  -       ,  ■ 

With  reference  to  school  policy,  the  follo\7inp  were  aaaona 
the  quest  i'-~ns  which  the  Executive  Dfrector  ashed  the  Board? 

"Has  the  Boojrd  -T^f  Educati-^n  any  attitude  or    ■    .,■  •.' 
policy  -jith  regard  to  the  miixin;  or  separation 
of  white  and  Ne(":~ro  children  on  the  elementary 
level? 

"Has  the  trend  in  elem.cntar^r  education  been 
toward  mixin;;  or  separation  of  the  races ?  ' 

(a)  With  ro j.ard  to  teachers?  .      '•■  ; 

(b)  With  ro;;;ard.  to  pupils? 

"Has  the  Boo.rd  of  Education  on  record,  any 
■■  instances  of  real  or  allc  ed  discrim.inat ion  on 
account  of  race  in  which  its  own  prosit  ion  has 
been  clearly  stated? 

"V/].iat  philosophy  or  c  ir  curiStances  account  . 
f or  t he  a  e p ar ate  ; r oup in. ;  of  teachers? 

"Miat  possible  advanta^-:es  do  you  feel  are 
jjihcrcnt  in  the  separate  He.^ro  elementary 
sch.-^ols  ? 
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"Vihat  are  the  possible  disadvanta:'es  of  the 
sopc.rate  Ne.^ro  schoolo?     ,  '•. 

"Miich  of  the  factors  listed  helov/  have  had 
sore  influence  on  the  development  r>f  the  all- 
ITe ^  r  o  0  lernent ar  y  s  cho  ol  ? 

(a)  The  c  oncentrat  i'-^n  of  the  Ne;rro  population, 
(h)  The  request  of  Herro  citizens  for  separate 
■  Gchor-ls  as  an  opoortunity  for  the  employ- 
ment of  Ne,^,ro  teachers, 
(c)  The  policy  of  school  ai  thor  it  ios  of 
s o p a r  at  in t  he  race s  v ; h ere  p o s  s ih  1  o 
(proho.hly  at  the  insistence  of  -v/hito 
po.ronts  )  , 

(cl)  The  feolin,;  that  Ke-^roes  would  nake 
bett'-^r  pro^jress  ''v  enjoy  other  ad- 
vantages in  schools  of  their  own, 

(e)  The  foclin  ;  that  Ne^:To  pupils  and 
their  parents  would  prefer  having 
separate  schools  to  avoid  the  hostile 
Littitude  of  whites, 

(f)  The  foelin;';  that  Kepro  children  can 
best  bo  served  in  terns  of  their 
special  problens  by  instructors  of 
their  ovina., 

(p)  The  transfer  of  white  children  (in- 
dividually) to  other  schools  a.t  the  . 
request  of  their  parents   (Hoyi/  majiy 
:         children  were  so  transferred  in  the 
past  school  year?) 

(h)  The  failure  of  Nepro  pupils  to  keep 

'  up  with  standards  set  in  nixed  schools, 

(i)  Other  reasons   (please  enunerate). 

The  Executive  Director,  naturally,  realized  the  difficulty 
of  ansv/criri'  ■  some  of  the  above  questions  in  view  of  their 
subjective  nature;   (1)  the  nature  of  the  boards  official  record^ 
(2)  the  fact  that  policies  are  often  not  v;ritten  end  that  one's 
nemory  does  not  rftcn  recall  such  ideas  stiff icient ly  accurate  to 
justify  a  v/i^itten  statement  th-:.-reon,  and   (3)  tlmt  the  chief 
instruct i'~'nal  administrator  has  not  been  in  the  enplo^^ment  of 
the  Board  lonp  enouph  to  pass  jud{;;m-ent  on-  many  of  these  questions 
To  these,  we  ncrj  add  c^ther  considerations;  nevertheless,  an 


official  statement  on  these  quo st ions  would  have  been  very 
helpful  to  the  Coimnis  slon,  the  Honorable  Bodies  and  }i±s 
Excellency  and  throuL'h  them,  to  the  citizens  ^^f  the  Goiiii-^.on- 
wealth.  ■ 

It  is  observed  that  there  were  ei,;;^ht  "Neyro  teachers  not 
in  all-colored  schools"   in  Philadelphia.     I>urin''-r  the  present 
school  year  several  v.hite  teac'iers  v/ere  o.ssi.3ned  to  some  of 
the   schools  v/hich  v/ere  forr.iorly  all-Ne:^ro  schools. 

Gj.vcn  the  number  of  Uoc.ro  pupils  in  the  system,  the  total 
number  of  Nc^ro  teachers,  and  c^-Ven  the   fact  that  all  of  the 
Nec:ro  teachers  except  ei^ht  v;ore  em.ployed  in  all-Ne.cro  elor.ertary 
schools,   it  follov/s  that  durin.;  the  past  decade,  as  the  v/hite 
child  popu.lation  decreased,  there  was  the  constant  necessity  of 
shift inr  Nerrro  pupils  to  schools  in  v./hich  there  v/ero  white  ; 
teachers.     The  fact  is  that  retirements  and  resignations  of 
white  teachers  were  far  below  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  white 
school  iJOpulatlon;  hence,  holdinr  constant  the  Nc-ro  teaching 
personnel  and  account  in  c  for  their  relative  decline,  as  the 
years  passed,  \¥hite  teachers  had  an  incrcasin'j  nur^ber  of  Nefro 
pupils.     On  the  other  hand.  No;  ro  teachers  tau"l'it  practically 
no  white  pupils.     With  all  due  recognition  of  the  administrative 
problems  involvec-,  the  City  ^f  Brotherly  Love  m.ust  ro^ret  such 
happonin^s.     Your  Comiiiission  believes  that  those  facts  are 
realized  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  that  so-mo  - ef f '-irta  are 
beinc  made  to  ii^iprove  the  situation. 

In  the  mattur  of  the  establishment  of  separate  schools, 
a  board  of  education  or  a  superintendent  has  m.any  complex 
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problems  v/ith  which  to  deal.     The  questions  ah  eve  su;j;irested 
as  much.     As  the  questions  lvij  imply,  the  Ne^To  leadership  is 
divided  on  some  of  the  main  questions.     This  division  hoth 
perxjlexes  official  v/hite  opinion  and  affords  it  an  opportunity 
to  find  a  certain  type  of  Negro  leadership  to  support  its  cv/H 
attitudes,  determinations,  and  actions.     This  is  hui-ian,  hut 
perhaps   it  is  all  too  hun.an ,     No  Negro  leaders  telieve  that 
seps.ratc  schools  arc  ideal  but  some  of  them,  prefer  to  have 
seprrato  school  if  Negro  teachers,  supervisors,  and  principals 
are  otherwise  to  he  excluded  from  the  system..     On  the  contrary, 
there  are  som.e  Negro  leaders  y/hc  believe  that  it  is  better  not 
to  have  these  separate  Kchcols  and  v/ho  believe  in  using  all  of 
the  fcrces  of  der^ocracy  in  having  Negro  teachers  and  pupils 
integrated  into  the  public  school  system,  as  are  c5-tizens  of 
other  races.     Moreover,  all  Negroes  feel  that  given  the  num-bor 
and  distribution  of  Negro  teachers,  principals,  etc.,  in 
accordance  with  m.erit  and  somewhat  in  proportion  to  their 
part  in  the  total  population  or  the  percentage  of  the  Negro 
pupil  population,  full  integration  of  pupils  and  personnel  is 
the  only  just  solution  to  the  problem;.,     In  the  m.erjitirie,  is 
there  a  rAcldle  course  or  should  a  m^iddle  course  be  sought? 
In  terms  of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  brotherhcod  of  man, 
and  dem.ocracy,  the  answer  is  very  evident. 
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35.   2>0m  BASIC  FACTORS  UNDERLYING  THE  STATUS  OP  NEGRO  PUFILS 
It  may  be  helpful  to  pro  sunt  some  of  the  factors  which 
arc  responsible  for  the  present  status  of  Ne^ro  pupils  in 
the  State,     To  berin  v/ith,  even  in  those  comi::unit  ics  where 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  Negroes,  the  Ner^o  popu- 
lation v^ith  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  not  represented  in  the 
control  and  administration  of  the  public  schools  rf  the  State. 
Moreover,  for  practical  purposes,  except  in  all-Ne^^-ro  sch''^rls 
or  thu  equivalent  thereof,  the  tcachin™  personnel  is  :?enerally 
white.     Even  at  this  v.Titing  there  are  less  t'lan  twenty  Negro 
teachers  in  nixed  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  the  State. 
These  factors  tend  to  negate  the  ambitions  and  aspirations  of 
Negro  pupils;  because  of  these  factors,  and  the  discriminatory 
policies  and  practices  v>;hich  maintain  them,  admitting  exceptions, 
there  is  a  gen^-ral  lack  of  ujider standing  of  the  problem.s  of 
Negro  pupils  especially  in  the  junior  and  senior  hig^h  schools. 

Som.e  forty  or  more  Negro  leaders  throughout  the  State  v/ere 
asked  if  counsellors  in  the  public  schools  understood t he 
problcr.is  confronting  Negro  loaders.     Twenty-five  Negroes  from 
tvventy-two  different  comjr'unitics  responded.     No  one  of  them 
rejDlied  "Yes^'  unqualif iedlyj  ten  of  them,  thoiight  that  the 
coujnsellors  had  a  lim.it ed  kncv/ledge  of  the  problem-S,  but 
fifteen  replied  "No"  unqualifiedly.     A  president  of  a  Negro 
college  in  the  State  replied?   "So';ie,  but  not  very  m.any^',  A 
Negro  social  worker  of  Lancaster  rcplieois   "No,  Either  because 
counsellors  have  had  no  opportunity  to  study  the  particular 
problems  confronting  Negro  yT^uth  or  because  they  arc  not  aware 
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of  thein  thoy  cannot  under  stand  the  peculiar  problems  that 
Ne'-roes  alone  face"c 

" A. former  school  principal  at  Morton  stated;   "I  don't 
think,  the  counsellors  in  r.iy  coimnunity  thoroughly  understand 
the  Negro  proolens".     A  pulolisher  of  a  Philadelphia  Ne^ro 
weekly  stated:     "In  r.iy  opinion,  noj  they  try  to  stick  aL  1 
Negroes  in  the  same  hole".     A  Negro  woman  v/ho  is  principal 
of  a  private  school  in  Philadelphia  replied?   "The  number  is 
too  small,  and  only  negligible  so  far  as  qualified  counsellors 
are  concerned.     There  is  an  imm.ediate  dem^and  for  more  and 
better  trained  v/orkers  in  this  field.     ?/oeful  lack  rf  sympathy 
tov/ard  placemx^nts  of  Negro  5-ouths ,  the  trend  be3-ng  to  advise 
something  in  the  menial  fields",     A  Negro  'Social  worker  of 
liarrisburg  stated;     "it  i>3  very  difficult  for  anyone,,  other 
than  a  Negro,  to  understand  the'  pr  oblem.s  confronting  Negro 
youth.     Not  having  Negro  counsellors,  of  course  there  is  som.o 
handicap  there".     One  principal  of  a  Negro  school  in  Phila- 
delphia replied:  "Not  in  sufficient  num-bers„"  Another 
Philadelphia  Negro  principal  responded:     "A  very  small  nuriber," 
A  third  Negro  principal  responded:     "I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
the  white  counsellors  do  know  how  to  advise,"    ...  „ 
•  ,     Teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  superintendents,  and 
school  board  officials  should  profit  by  the  above  statements. 
Moreover,  these  views  of  Negro  leaders  are  supported  by 
num.ercus  interviews  w'ith  .Negro  pupils  and  their  parents.  On 
the  other  ;hand,  there  are  often  serious  oroblem.s  which  may 
affect  a  given  school  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  function 

properly  without  persons  who  sympathetically  understand  major 
Negro  Droblem-S. 
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Unfortunately,  this  Ic.ck  of  under st and inr_:  of  the  major 
problems  of  NenTo  3'outh.  by  counsellors  is  shared  by  suporin- 
tendonta, .  principals,  and  teachers.     Often  it   is  accompanied 
by  discriminatory  policies  and  practices  which  always  er.bitter 
Negro  pupils.     The  staff  interviewed  t\'io  hundred  frcshi^ien  from 
State  Teachers  College  at  Gheyney  and  Lincoln  University,  To 
this  number  was  added  three  hundred  brief  case  studies  and 
intervicv/s  with  pupils  in  secondary  schools  including  thirty 

students  frori  the  Downingtown  Industrial  School.     In  each  case, 
students  were  asked  to  discuss  rather  briefly,  the  most 
porto.nt  aspects  of  their  school  experiences.     There  were  num.erous 
instances  in  which  these  Negro  pupils  praised  the  teachers  of 
their  schools  as  a  group  and  as  individuals.     In  some  instances, 
students  said  that  their  white  teachers  made  special  efforts  to 
help  them..     These  students  didi  not  fail  to  express  their  ap- 
preciation for  these  services.     On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
numerous  instances  of  prejudice.     However,  none  of  these  cases 
were  such  that  adjustm^ents  could  not  have  been  made. 

Often,   it  is  rather  difficult  to  determine  and  evaluate 
properly  the  facts  regarding  teacher-pupil  relationships.  How- 
ever, thore  is  hardly  any  excuse  for  school  boards,  superin- 
tendents, and  principals  perm,itting  public  schools  to  make 
use  of  facilities  and  services  in  places  v/hore  Negroes  are 
restricted  or  excluded.     The  most  frequent  instances  of  this 
type  of  arrangem_ent  seem.s  to  exist  where  hi^;h  school  sv/irming 
classes  and  contests  are  held  at  WCA's  and  WCA's.  lii/hile 
there  are  exceptions,  Negro  students  complain  that  they  are 
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not  permitted,   in  most  inst^^nces,  to  use  tbeso  facilities. 
Here  and  there  a  hi;;:h  school  '3ives  a  dance  at  a  club  v/hich 
excludes  I-Te.^rocsi   often,  a  hi^h  school  choral  ct  orchestral 
?;;roup  accepts  an  ensa:i''ement  at  a  place  v/hich  will  not  permit 
Ne^ro  part icipanto.     There  are  also  instances  in  v/hich  civic 
or^^anizat ions  jive  banquets  in  honor  of  a  v/inninp  team  but 
exclude  its  Negro  members.     Fortunately,  none  of  those  re- 
strictions and  exclusions  arc  universal.     There  are  many  hi^h 
schools  Y/hich  are  not  juilty  of  any  cf  those  practices.  Un- 
fortunately, m.any  of  then  are.     Tax-free  and  tax-supported 
institutions  ce.nnot  afford  to  be  participants  in  any  such 
undemocratic  policies  and  practices.     Obviously,  the  answer 
is  not  to  be  found,  as  many  principals  and  superintendents 
seem  to  think,  by  omitting  m.any  such  activities  from  the 
school's  proj.ram.    _  . 

Next,  the  curriculum,  and  its  instrumentations  are  not 
adjusted  to  meet  the  interests,  needs,  and  appreciations  of 
a  very  larjre  nunber  of  pupils.     Educators  estimate  that  be- 
tween a  fifth  and  a  third  of  the  junior  and  senior  hi^h  school 
students  are,  for  numerous  reasons,  ill-adjusted.     This   is  true 
of  a  disproportionately  lar^o  number  of  Nerrro  pupils.  Aside 
from  the  difficulties  arisin';  from  lim.itat  ions  ,  d  is  crininat  ion  5 
and  prescriptions  peculiar  to  NejToes,  perhaps  a  part  of  the 
difficulty  with  all  children  io  due  to  the  fact  that  too  much 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  hov;  to  earn  a  livin.3  and 
preparation  therefor  to  the  detriment  of  learning  how  to  live. 
Obviously,   in  addition  to  a  broader  and  more  v/holescme  con- 
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ception  of  education  for  vocational  purposes,  such  subjects 
as  consumer  education,  the  elements  of  public  I'alfare  and  social 
security,  education  for  leisure  t  im.e ,  vyorld  relations,  and 
intorcultural  education  must  play  a  larrer  part  in  the  post 
war  curr  iculuiii .     The  post-war  curriculum 'must  aim  at  the  '  '  ' 
education  of  "the  v/hole  man".     The  emotions,  desires,  attitudes, 
interests,  and  tastes  m.ust  be  educated  as- 'W'3l11  as  the  body 
and  mind,  _  ...     .  ■  ,      ■. .  -  ■ 

Likewise,  the"  school  m.ust  conceive  of  its  duty  to  offer 
its  program  to  persona  of  all  a:;:es.     In  addition  to  the  re,--ular 
adult  education  as  it  is  novi?  conceived.,  folk-education  must 
assume  a  very  important  part  , of,  the  adult  curriculum.     If  the 
school  fails  to  respond  to  its.  major  r es.pons ibillt ies  other  ,  , 
institutions  ?/ill  be  established  to  mee.t  the  needs  but  such  • 
miovements  will  ^'^''eatly  v^eaken  the  effectiveness  of  the  school 
as  a  comiTiunity  force,  .,         ,  •  ;  ■ 

Admittin;^  that  the  vario'us  school  curricula  need  revision, 
so  far  as  Negro  pupils  are  concerned,  the  most  serious  dif- 
ficulties do  not  pertain  t.o  the  curriculum  changes  but  vi/ith 
the  end  results  cf  the  offerings.     Per  example,  as  has  been  ■ 
pointed  out,  in  depression  and  normial  tim.es,  even  if  native  ■: 
ability,  aptitude.,  and  interests  dictate  vocational  training, 
employment  difficulties  alm.oat  thvirart  the  incentive  to  pursue 
these  courses.     Negro  students. cf  exceptional  ability  and 
industry  in  the  academ.ic  fields  experience  the  sam-e  difficulty 
in  obtaining  employment  com.m.ensur.ate  with  their  competence  and 
'interests.     In  spite  of  discriminatory  policies  and  practices 
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which  arc  tec  often  evident,  the  inability  of  NorTo  pupils 

■to  obtain  responsible  and  satisfyin,^  enplopnent  comnons urate 
with  their  trainin;;;  and  ambitions,   contribute  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  the  factors  underlying  the  problems  of  Kegro 
pupils. 

In  a  letter  dated  October  14,   1941,  Mr,  Add  3,  Anderson, 
Secretary  and  Business  Manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Public  Education,  supplied  the  Commission  \¥ith  a  list  of 
thirty-five  textbooks  v/hich  v/ere  used  in  the  schools.  The 
Comjnission  suggested  that  it  be  given  a  list  of  the  texts 
m.ost  frequently  and  widely  used  in  the  system.     Mr.  Anderson 
did  not  state  in  his  letter  the  m.anner  in  which  the  list  he 
gave  was  constructed.     However,   it  is  o.ssuj~ied  tho.t  some  effort 
Y/as  m.ade  to  compl^^  with  the  request.     The  list  which  was 
furnished  and  upon  v^iich  this  treatm.ent  is  based  is  as  follows; 

Senior  High;  Porman;  Advanced  American  E. story  (Rev. 1934  ed) 

G-avian-Gray-Gr eves  :   Our  Changing  Social 

Order   (Rev,  ed) 
Greenan-Moredith;  Everyday  Problems  in 

Ar;ier  ic  an  De mo  c r  a  c  y 
Guitteau;  History  of  the  United  States   (1937  ed) 
Hamn;  The  American  People   (1938  ed) 
M  c  Kin  le  y-H  ow  land  -  Dann :  V/ or  Id  H  i  s  t  or  3?"  in  t  he 

Making  (1934  ed) 
Muzzey:  A  History  of  Our  Country  (1938  ed) 
Patters on~Little-3urch:  Problems  in 

American  Demiocracy  (1940) 
Perret ;  Man's  V/ork  and  V/orld  (1935) 
Towne;  Social  ProbleriS   (Third  ed) 

Junior  High;  Becker;  Modern  History  (1941) 

B 1  our, h-McC  lure  ;  Pundar.entals  in 

^Citizenship  (1939) 
Coyle-Evans ;  Prom  Vvilderness  to  Nation  (1934) 

Prom  Subject  to  Citizen  (1936) 
•    ■     ■  Hayes -M  0  on  "Vi/ayland;  World  Hint  or  y.  Part  2 

Hughes;  Good  Citizenship  v/ith  Penna  Supp,(1941  ed) 

Industrial  Geography  (1932  ed) 
McMnley-Howland-Dann ; V/or id  History  Today  (1940ed) 
y.'est-West;  The  Story  of  our  Country  (1940  ed) 
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Elcncntary t 

Civics     Boriiian-Pr^T-er -Barnard J  Conimunity  Interests 
Stack;  Safety  Evor-yday  (1939  ed) 
Sev/ells  Makers  of  Anerica  ..  ... 

Abrams  Thurstont  World  Gfeor-raphy  ( 1940  ed) 
Atwood-Thonas ;  The  Airioricans  (1933) 

Na.tions  Beyond  the  Seas   (1939  ed) 
Branon-Ganey 2  Eastern  Hemisphere   (1940  ed) 

V/estern  Hemisphere   (1940  ed) 
lefferts?   Our  City  and  Cur  State  (Rev.) 
Pierces  First  Adventures  in  Geography  (1939  ed) 
Allen;  Worth  America  (Rev.   1940  ed)  ■ 

Gordy;  American  Bevinninr-s  in  Europe   (Nevi;  ed) 
Groet  zinr-er  s  Heroes  in  National  History  (Rev) 
Lcf forts;   Our  Country's  Leaders   (Philac  ed.) 
Rov/landc  H^croes   in  Early  American  History 
(Sim/olif icd  ed) 

The  list  consSa^^s  of  ten  Senior  Hi.^h  School  textbooks^ 
ten  Junior  Hi^^h  Sch^'ol  texts,  and  fifteen  Elementary  School 
texts ^  the   latter  divided  under  the  headin.s;  Civics,  Georraphy^ 
and  History,     The  staff  was  able  to  examine  all  but  two  of 
these  texts  at  the  Pedar;;o[;ical  Library,^-^^     Except  in  four 
instances,  all  books  on  this  list  were  published  s5-nce  1931;^^' 
this  bo  in[;'  so,  the  findin.f^s        the  staff  miay  be  compared  v/ith 
th-.'^se  of  Di" ,  Carpenter  for  texts  which  she  consD-dors  nationally 
representative  for  tbsj  period  1931-1939^'^'^     Howbeit,  only  tvi/o^"''' 
of  the  texts  on  our  Ijst  are  a.m.cn;  those  examined  b}/  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter ,  ■  ■ 

(^^2  omitted;  Kuzzey's  A  HISTORY  C?  OWR  COUNTRY  for  Sr.  Hiohs  k 
Allen's  NORTH  a^LRICA,  an  Elementary  Georraphyo 

^^^Sewell»s  EL:mN']ARY  CIVICS  text  -  1930  editio^n;  Gr oet zincer ' s 
and  Leffetts'  Elom.e.i-or.ry  Hist'-ry  texts  (2)  -1929  editions;  and 
Gordy '-s  text  -  1925  ooAti^no 

^Carpenter,  I'arie  El -'-zr/f^eth  -  "The  T-,oatment  of  the  Ne^^;ro  in 
Amx;rican  History  Sch-ool  Toxtbooh's   (A  Com.parison  of  Chancing 
fextbook  Content  1626-1939,  with  Bevo loping  Scholarship  in 
the  H,  story  of  the  Nor.rc  in  the  ^'nitod  States  )  "Ge  or;;^e  Bant  a 
Publishing  Company,  Ivla.nasha,  Wis,  1941. 

^■^^Ham]:i,  THE  :.KERICaN  PEOFIE,  and  West  and  West,  T^^E  STORY  OE 
OUR  COUNTRY. 
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'      ■  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXTS 

Of  the  nine  Senior  Hi,p:h  School  texts  examined,  seven 
have  the  v;nrd  Negro  indexed,  and  tv/o  do  not.     The  tv/o  which 
do  notj^-^index  their  references  to  the  Negro  under  the  word 
Slavery,     Several  of  the  texts  which  index  the  word  Ne^^r q, 
also  index  Slavery  and  Slave  Trade  ^  and  in  some  instances  give 
their  mere  extensive  references  under  the  latter.  .^Llthough 
slaver^'  is  an  historical  fact  and  must  bo  treated  in  any  attempt 
to  portray  world  or  American  history,   it  is  not  particularly 
helpful  to  the  present  younger  generation  of  Negroes  to  fi.nd 
the  only  index  reference  to  the  Negro  under  .33-a/^/er_y  as  is  too 
often  the  case.     Three  of  these  texts  use  a  smia.ll  "n"  in 
spelling  Negro; six  capitalize  it. 

Six  of  these  texts  have  one  or  neve  "oictures  of  Negroes 
who  are  clearly  laheled  or  identifiable  as  such,  while  three 
have  no  pictures  of  Negroes.     Patterson,  Little,  and  Burch  in 
PROBLEMS  IN  ^MEiRICAN  LIVING,   include  one  Negro  picture  which 
depicts  an  African  sultan  with  six  wives.  (3)     One  m.ay  ViToncler 
hoviT  this  picture  found  its  way  into  the  text.     It   is  used  in 
discussion  found  in  the  early  part  of  the  text  on  the  influence 
of  Geography  upon  social  institutions  and  this  particular 
pictvre  is,  apparently,  supposed  to  add  to  the  student's  under- 
standing of  the  institution  of  polygam.y  as  comgoarecl  with  the 


(1) 

Gutteau  and  McKinley,  Hov;land  and  Dann 

(?) 

^     Gutteau,  Form.an,  and  McKinley,  Rowland  and  Dann 

^Patterson,  Little,  and  Lurch,  PROBIEMS  IN  ;jffiRICAN  DEMOCRACY, 
Mcmillan  Co.,  New  York,   1940,  P.  30o 
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American  form  of  fariily  life,     Tho  text  explai ins  that  the 
instD-tution  of  slavery  like  that  of  pclyjar.iy  flourishes  in  the 
sai-.ie  type  of  ren^ion,  a  v/arn  rich  agricultural  one  which  induces 
a  dislike  of  strenuous  lahor  and  leads  to  tho  enslavenont  of 
the  rroup  most  powerless  toresist.  '  ...  ■  ■ 

McKinlcy,  How  land,  and  Dann  have  two  pictures  of  sla.vos 
In  the  ancient  v/orld.     On<j  text  contains  only  a  picture  cf 
Negroes  working  in  a  cotton  field.     Another  contains  only  a 
picture  of  a  Negro  plantation  minister    preaching  to  slaves. 
Haiiim '  s  text  contains  three  pictures  depicting  conditions 
durin.g  slavery,  and  one  sho'wing  Negroes  in  a  hread  line  after 
emancipation.     This  text  also  has  tv/o  graphs  or  charts,  one 
showing:  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  one  showing  the     ■  '  , 
relative  price  cf  slaves  and  cotton,  1795-1S60. 

Fost  of  these  texts  make  no  attempt  to  trace  tho  life  of 
the  Nugro  beyond  Reconstruct  i'^n  and  m.'-st  of  them  do  not  mention' 
any  particular  Negro  by  nam.c .     However,  this  is  characteristic 
of  the  vast  majority  cf  textbooks  examined  by  the  staff.  Other 
studies  of  textbooks  all  over  the  nation  shov;  almost  identical 
results,     Greenan  and  Meredith  attempt  to  treat  the  prcblcmi  in 
recunt  tiiiics  by  grcupin'v  the  northern  m.igrati'm  of  Negroes 
with  the  Phil  lip  in©  m.igrati'-^n  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the 
Mexican  m.igraticn  in  the  southwest.     All  three  groups  are 
rcgardi^d  prim.arily  as  labor  problems.     "All  these  problems 
create  great  stra2.ns  and  require  tact  and  forbearance  on  all 
sides  for  their  proper  sduti-^n'',  say  these  authors  .  ^ ^ 

(1) 

Greenan,  J.T»,&  Meredith,A.E.  , EVERYDAY  PROBIEMS  0?  ATTiRICAN 
D5N0GRACY,  H-ught^n  Mifflin  Co.,  New  York,   1940,  P.  233 
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Gaviii,     Gray,     and  Groves  point  cut  that  i  "Even  in  the  ITorth 
■  there  are  few  ncdern  hospitals  v;here  a  Ne^To  phfsician  is 
permitted  tc  treat  his  cv/n  patients;  this  v/ill  be  rer.edied 
as  more  hospitals  f.^r  Negroes  are  built,  and  as  public 
hospitals  v/here  both  races  are  treated  adjust  their  programs 
to  allow  Neoro  doctors  to  treat  No^^ro  patients  "  .  ^   ^  Towne 
discusses  the  percenta.^e   of  Lie ^:r cos  in  the  population  between 
1790  and  1930  and  their  distribution.     He    -also  nontions  hi:;h 
Ner-;ro  nortality  rates     anc'  the  need  for  the   inpr ovcr.ient  of  Ne;;ro 
housing;.     "The  proportion  '  f  illiteracy  in  the  North  and  West 
is  approximate Ijr  the  sam'.e,  but  it  is  mere  than  three  tines  as 
oreat  in  the  Scut.h,  due,   of  ccvtsc  ,  to  the  lar<;:e  proportion  of 
Nec;roes  there ''^  says  Towncp^^^     Guitteau  comments  briefly  on 
the  fcundino  of  Tuskeoee  by  Booker  T,  b'p.shinjt on.  Frederick 
Douglass  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  abolitionists  who  v/ere 
mobbed  but  is  not  identified  as  a  Neoro.     Nat  T-'urner  is  also 
m.cntioned  by  this  author.     Hamxi  devotes  several  papa.;;raphs  to 
a.  discussion  of  the  political,  socio.l,  and  econom-ic  life  of  the 
NojPo,     "The  Neoro  is  justly  proud  of  the  achievem.ents  of  Fiany 
members  of  his  race  -  poets,  dramatists,  m.usician3,  and  actors  - 
who  have  succeeded  in  obtain  in ;;  a  wide  following"  even  among 
whites",  v.T?ites  Hamm.  This  authc-r  also  states  that  the 

liberal  ir.miijrat  ion  policy  formerly  held  toward  the  yellov/ 

^■^^Gavian,R.W,  ,Gray,A.A.       Groves, E.R.,  OUR  CHANGI!TG  SOCIr^L 
;■     QREiR,  L.C,  Heath  Co.,  New  '^ork,   1939,  P.  342 
(2)  Tow/no  ,E.T,  ,  SOCIAL  PROBIiSMS,  Macmillan  Co.,  N  o  Y.  ,  1931 ,  P .  40 

^'^^  Hamm,  W.A,  ,TH]2  iXERICAN  PmOPLS,   D.C. Heath  C  .  ,N  .Y.  1938  ,P531 
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race  «  "v/as  tending  to  cause  the  sane  tr'':^ul3lc  on  the  Pacific 
coast  that  the  presence        the  black  race  has  caused  in  other 
sections,"  '  .     .    :  ..  ^    1,    .        '    '      h    , , . 

JIBTIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  '     .  ' 

The  ten  Junior  Hi;;;;h  School  texts   in  social  science  deal 
v/ith  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  as  is  indicated  hj  their  titles 
Pour  (2)     of  these  texts   indeii  the  word  He^r  o  and  six  do  not. 
Three  of  the  texts  in  which  the  word  Nec-;ro  is  not  indexed  do, 
hO'V/ever,   index  Slavery  and  "T-ve  their  references  to  the  Ne^To 
under  that  heading.     Hu,';'hes  has  three  texts  on  the  list  and  it 
is  interest T.nc  to  note  that  he  alone  of  these  aauthors  indexes 
neither  the  word  No£ro  nor  the  word  Slavery.     Moreover,  his 
content  shoves  a  c orresponclin;'";  dearth  of  naterial  on  the  Ne:;j:ro. 

Vvith  reference  to  .capitalization,   it  is  noted  that  four 
of  these  Junior  H.. 'h  School  texts  capitalize  the  word  Nerro, 
McKinloArj  Hov/land  and  Dann  spell  it  with  a  capital  "N"  in  one 
place  and  a  small  "n"  in  another,  ^"^^     while  the  remainin':  five 
texts  seem  not  to  use  the  word  at  all;  they  substitute  Slavery 
or  "the  African  race".     Six  '"•f  these  texts  have  illustrations 
of  or  includin;'  the  Ne:;ro,  while  four  do  not.     The  three  wc'rld 
history  texts  have  a  nuriber  of  illustrat  ivons  of  the  Ne;_^ro,  all 
of  which,  however,  are  drawn  from  Africa,     V/est  and  West  have 
three  pictures,  two  of  conditions  under  slavery,  and  one  of 
Booher  T,  V/a^^i^^L't  cn . 

^l^Ibid,  P.  585 
(o) 

^'"'^Goyle  and  ILvans ,  Hayes,  Moon  and  V/a^rland,  Mclvinlcy  Howland 
and  Dann,  and  '■•vest  and  West. 

^^^Si-all  "n",  P.  674;  capital  "N",  P.  570 
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:     CoylG  and  Evans  in  PROM  WILDERI^IESS  TO  NATIOli  have  only 
cno  picture  which  is  that  cf  a  Ner,"rG  child  pickin"  cotton.  In 
their  text  PROM  ^UEJ.ir^  TO  CITIEzH      those  authors  have  four 
pictures  ''^f  the  Neoro,  tv/o  of  v/hich  are  of  classes  at  Tusl:c;Toe, 
Of  the  pictures  of  the  Ne g.r o ,  bno  vii  htl^ay  that  as  far  as 
"they  ./o,  they  are  representative  and  do  the  Neoro  noigustice. 
These  authors  show  an  appro c iati<:^n  of  the  sirjnif icancc  of  the 
Ne;3ro  in  American  life  and  a  fair  attitude  toward  hin=  In 
"Pron  Wilderness  to  Nation."  the  treatnent  is  rather  cursory; 
in  "Pron  Subject  to  Citizen"  it  is  somewhat  fuller.  The 
latter  text  contains  one  para.^;raph  on  "The  Ne^ro  Today", 
v/hich  seer.s  too  brief,  althoU;^h  it  mentions  that  many  Necroes 
have  acquired  property  and  education  and  have  won  reco^:nition 
in  many  fields.     West  and  West,   in  common  v/ith  most  cf  their 
texts,  devote  most  of  their  discussion  to  the  rleoro  of  ante- 
be  llurx  timios,  but  do  point  out  in  a  final  secticn  that  "The 
problem.s  f  f  the  ITe^rro  in  the  United  States  -  his  education, 
his  rights,  his  relation  to  white  micn  are  still  unsolved". 
Only  the  first  steps  have  been  taken.     The  Negroes  of  the 
new  .■•eneration  are  se  If -support  in  r ;  thousands        them  have 
theT.r  own  farms,  m.any  cf  them  aro  in  professions,  as  law^'ers , 
doctors,  editors,  ministers,  etc.     Neoro  leaders  have  risen 
like  the  late  Booker  T,  V/a shin  ton  and  his  successor  Robert 
Mot  on  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  helping:  the  people  of 
their  ro^ce  to  find  them_selves  .  ^ '''^ 

^   ^ C  oyle  ,  L.  S .  ,  and  Evans  ,  W.  F .  ,  PROM  SUBJECT  T 0  C  IT IZEN ,  P .  184 . 
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McKinley,  How  land ,  and  Dann  discuss  the-  Norro  in  only 
tv^o  connecti^nis ,     They  relate  the  fact  of  the  kidnappin^T  of 
Negroes  in  Africa  and  the  attack  na'do  .upon  th.is  "iniquitous 
traffic  in  souls"  hy  reforners  who  prepared  the  way  for  the 
cor.iplote  overthrov/  of  the  slave  syoten  in  practically  all 
countries,  of  the  wrrld  hy  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  other  reference  has  to  do  with  Latin  Anerica,  where  they 
■point  out  that     even  in  colonial  tines  the  Norro  was  a  part 
of  the  pnpulation  the  re «        .  ■  , 

Hayes,  Moon,  and  Wayland  point  out  that  the  forcible 
transplantation  of  hundreds     f  thousands  of  Nocroes  fron 
Africa  to  America  in  the  15th ^   16th;  and  17th  centuries  has 
"an  un.fortunate  and  ahidin^  effect"  in  the  race  or ob lens  of 
the  present  day  in  America,  though  in  the  course  of  tim.e 
their  descendants  v/ere  "freed,  civilized,  and  Christianized" 
Concernino  Noc^^ces  and  the  . Civil  Vfer  these  authors  bn.vc  only 
to  say  that  the  freeing  "f  the  slaves  broke  up  the  plantations 
and  brought  about  conditions  that   invited  m.anuf  actur  iU;:  c 

■■   ■    It  nay  be  pointed  out  that  as  the  authors  of  a  world 
hist "r 7/,  thuy  have  a  very  limited  concept  of  the  term,  clvili- 
zaticn,  for  they  say  that  until  the  close  r.f  the  nineteenth 
century  the  li  ht  r.f  civilization  had  nnt  reached  the  in- 
habitants of  Africa,     The  only  exceptions,  according;;,  to  these 

(2) 

authors,  v/as  E^'y^ot  and  other  re  ions   in.  the  ncrth  ef  Africa. 


(l^Hay. 

Od,  Git,  P,  743 


'Hay^s,C . J.H„ ,Moon,PoT.and  Wayland , J. W, , WORLD  HISTORY,  Part  11, 

,     P.  436 
(2) 
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Becker  glvos  his  discussion  of  tho  Ng^to  in  a  chapter  entitled: 
"Hov/  the  Industrial  Rcvcluticn  Led  to.  a  ocrar.iole  for  the  Contrel 
of  Backward  Countries",  Africa  be  in,;;;;  the  continent  so  described 
in  this  case,  ^  .  ■  -         .    ,  • 

Bloucih  and  McClure  have  no  index  reference  to  the  He  ■to^ 
the 3'-  say  about  slavery  only  that  the  thirteenth  ainenclrient 
prohibits  the  existence  r-f  slavery  within  the  United  States, 
In  their  discus  sicn  of  the  "mo  It  in;;  pot"  they  say  nothin:; 
v/hatevcr  about  the  Ne^ro  except  in  the  statement  that  "the 
alien  of  v/hito  or  African  race  nay  file  his  intention  of 
naturalization  as  soon  after  his  arri-val  as  he  wishes »"  R,  0. 
Hughes  excludes  tho  Ne^-ro  coj^pletely  from  any  discussion  in 
his  text  on  citizenship,     T.  H.  nu:;hes,   in  his  INDUSTRIAL 
CtEOGRAFHY^  has ,  as  far  as  could  be  determined^  rnly  '-ne  state- 
ment concerning,  tho.Neorcs  namely,  that  in  the  South  "r.ost 
of  the  cotton  is  still  hand  picked  by  ne^ro  mon,  women  and 
children."   ( ^)  ^      .   .  , 

eieiottary  school  texts 

For  the  Elementary  School  our  list  contains  fifteen  texts ^ 
three  of  them  bein,c  Ci'trics  texts,  ei;ht  of  them  Geo,^':raph.ies , 
and  four  cf  them.  Hist  cries.     Except  ff^r  the  Geooraphies,  the 
books  on  this  list  do  not  have  indices ,     Of  these,  rnly  one 
Abram  -and  Thurston's  WORLD  GEGijR.lPjiY,  has  the  wrpd  lTO;_£r£ 
indexed.     Five  cf  these  texts  capitalize  the  word  Nc^ro^  and 

^"'"^Iu:hes,T.E.  ,  COMflLTE  HIDiJS^RIAL  GEOGRIPHY,   1932,  P.  91 
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three  do  net.     Lef forts,   in  OUR  CITY  AND  OUR  ST^-.TE  capitalize 
the  word  "Necro"  in  his  one  brief  reference  to  hii:i|  hcv/ever,  ^ 
in  his  OUR  COUJlTRY'S  EADERS,  he  does  not.     Sev;ell  and 
G-r oet zin.j.er  in  their  respective  texts  do  not  capitalize  the 
"n"  in  Ne-jrc.     In  the  renainin^;  six  texts  the  Y-.c^vo  is  con- 
spicuous by  the  lack  of  any  raention  of  hin. 

The  Civics  texts  may  be  sunmarized  dji  this  connect icn  by 
savin;   that  none  of  the  three  in  the  Elementary  list  betrayed 
any  awareness  at  all  of  the  existence  of  the  Ne.'-ro  race.  Of 
the  History  texts,  tv/o^-^^  apparently  have  nn  content  whatever 
on  the  Neoro.     G-roetzinfxr  ;  ives  a  fev^  scattered  references  to 
the  Ne-ro  as  does  also  Lef forts   in  OUR  COUNTRY'S  IEADER3, 
althnu;j:h  both  authors  represent  the  Nefj:ro  as  an  entirely  passive 
character  who  is  rierely  a  background  for  white  abolitionists 
and  ether  white  Americans,     Groet zinrer ' s   is  the  only  one  of 
the  History  texts  ccntaininr.  any  picture  of  the  Ne^ro.  This 
text  has  several  pictiares;  hov/over,  they  represent  conditions 
clur  m.c:  s  lavu r  y  on  13^ „ 

The  Gec,2:raphy  texts  c-n  the  list  have ,  perhaps  a  somicwhat 
fuller  content  on  the  Ne;;ro.     Lef  forts  points  out  that  the 
cotton  v/hich  is  spun  and  woven  by  the  mills  of  the  N^rth  is 
oTov/n  for  the  most  part  in  our  Southern  states  and  that  the 
pickers  are,  for  the  mr  st  part,  NeGi^'^'-s.     His  text  contains 
one  picture  '^f  Feorocs  pickin,;:  cotton.     .Bran on  and  Gc^ney  in 


(1) 


Gordy  and  Rov/lancl 
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their  EASTLRN  IIEMISPIIERIL  QlVQ  c ons idera'j le  informati^'n  a'ooirb 
Africa  c.nd  its  natives.     The  i^Goplc.are  said  not  to  "oq  very 
far  advanced  in  civilization;  their  control  hy  Europeans  is 
said  to  have  improved  conditions.     The  hook  contains  several 
pictures  of  the  nat5-ves  illustrat In.^i  native  conditions  rf 
life.     The  same  authors  in  their  text  on  the  '■'/o stern  Pie ni sphere 
say  practically  ncthin^t  about  the  Nerrro  in  N^^rth  America  beyond 
shov/ln;;:  him  as  a  cotton  picker  in  the  cot  ten  holt.  Kov/ever, 
they  show  very  plainly  that  Nc.^toos  play,  a  lar-^e  part  in  the 
life  of  the  West  Indies.     There  are  a  number  of  illustrations 
supper  tiny  this  point  of  view.  •  -  '-  ' 

Atv/ood  and  Thomas,   15-ke  Bran  cm  and  Ganc^',  have  i-ore  to 
say  about  'f.c'V^cs  in  the  West  Indies  than  about  No'^roes  in 
the  United  Status,     Wh.itc  rjocple  own  most  of  the  plantations 
and  carry  on  all  the  important  business  thouyh  the  populations 
are  lar.yely  Neyro  or  mulatto.     These  people  .are ,  for  tho  .most 
part,  ijiorant  and  poor  but  contented  a.nd  happy,  say  these 
authors  V  ^  •'"^  Thuy  have  also  a  number  cf  illustrations  of  the 
cole  rod  people  cf  those  islands .     In  the  southern  states  the 
Neyro  is  pictured  as  a  v/orker  in  the  cotton  fields. 

Abram.s  and  Thurston  in  WORLD  GE  GGRa  PIIY  ,  do  a  1  exclusively 
with  the  yeyro  in  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  The  materials 
yiven  b^r  these  authors  on  the  Neyr  o .  riiyht  be  considered  con- 
f us  Iny  by  anyone  v;ho  atterots  to  read  them-  critically.  This 

Atrccd,?/.W. ,.  and  Thomas,  H.G.  ,  TEE  A?/fERICAS,  Ginn  and  Co. 
New  York,   1938,  P.  246 
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is  especially  true  v/ith  reference  to  the  Ne;^:;ro's  capacity  for 
v/crk.     For  example ,  the  clD.i"iate  of  South  Africa        said  to 
have  made  the  encrcachino  white  people  averse  to  work  and  to 
have  led  then  to  make  slaves  of-  the  Ne^ro  inha  "Id  it  ant  s  .  The 
British,  we  are  told,  freed  the  slaves  after  thc^r  acquired 
the  country  but  the  •Noc3:'ogs  continued  tc  do  most  of  the 
heavy  work.     Howbeit,   in  another  place  these  authors  says 
"Black  j'.icn  do  not  work  so  hard  nor  so  effectively  as  white 
m.enp  and  the  production  of  the  South  Africans  is  not  so  yreat 
as  would  be  the  production  of  an  oqu.al  numJoer  of  busy 
IliUropeans  "-^rl  3-1.    ^z.      Most  ^f  the  continent  nf  Africa  is  not 
habitable  by  white  m.on,  say  these .  authors ,  and  "the  territory 
from  U:_;'anda  to  Northern  Phodesia  is  populated  by  vigorous 
races  of  No^to  farmers  and  herdsm,en  whom  the  British  are 
teach  in    to  d<^  the  work 'of  the  co  Ionics  .  *       .    •  • 

Before  attempting;  to  m.ake  oeneralized  statemients  re parclino 
the  text-books  reviewed  above  ^   (1)   one  should  bear  in  m.ind  that 
m.any  of  the  above  textbooks  are  used  elscvdiere  in  the  State 
and  that  a  cursory  examination  of  books  used  in  other  miUnici- 
palities  of  the  State  are  vcr^'  sim.ilar  to  those  trea.ted  above. 
Hence,   in  no  way  must  Philadelphia  textbooks  be  roofoirded  as 
other  than  typical  of  the  State  and  nation  as  a  v/hole. 

(2)  These  texts  are  v.'rittun  for  throL,  different  levels 
of  instruction  and  include  a  v;ide  variety  of  topics,  hence, 

their  several  or,;;'On  izat  ions ,  contents,  etc.,  are  difft;rent. 

^"^^Abrams  ,A  .W.  ,and  Thurston,  WORLD  GBOGRAFHY,  Iroquois 

Publishing:  C-.,  New  York,   1940,  P.   25S  V.. 


(3)  No  textbook  can  be  ccnstructed  which  will  be  completely 

satisfactory  f or  .aiiy  given  racial  cr  cultural  ininority,  (-.'0 

The  subject  of  the  Ne^ro  is^ most  often,  a  controversial  one 

and.  for  that  reason  often  an  unpopular  one  v/ith  textbook 

v/r iters  and  their  publishers.     Therefore,  they  renerally 

omit  it  or  threat  it  as  3ur.im?.rily  as  possible.     (5)  Mi"recver, 

often 

many  of  the  complexities  of  "the  race  problem"  in  America  are/ 
thour-lit,  to  be  too  difficult  or  D.nvolved  to  com.e  v/ithin  the 
scope  of  the  public  schools,     (6)  All  textbooks  are  supposed 
to  be  supplemented  abundantly  with  m.aterials  from  a  v/ide 
variety  of  sources.     Hence,   In  spite  of  textbook  om.issions, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  tc  supplement  the  textbook  in 
such  3.  manner  as  to  riake  the  subject  representative.  Never- 
theless, after  r.akin;_.  due  allowance  for  the  above  and  other 
factors,  the  fact  rem.ains  that,  on  the  v/hole,  their  treatment 
is  unsatisfactory.     First  of  all,  a  number  of  the  authors  show 
a  very  poor  perspective  of  history  and  the  other  social  scienceSo 
They  have  too  often  m.issed  the  most  illum.inat  inf^  parts  of  the 
social  sciences.     This  is  almcst  mif or givable ,     In  the  second 
place,  some  of  them.  seer,  to  be  rather  }J^2iA;^ar_e ,  to  the  point  of 
i£;;noranco ,  of  the  Negro  in  the  United  States.     Third,  even 
those  books  vdiich  are  otherv.^ise  oood,  for  the  most  part,  seem 
to  follow  the  reneral  text -bo  ok  pattern  re  .card  in  r  tho  Ne^ro. 
Finally,   it  is  unmistakable  that  taken  as  a  whole,  they  omit, 
or  deride,  or  treat  very  unsatisfactorily  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Nec^o  and  s im.ultaneousl^r  em.phasize  the  accom.plishmicnts 
of  other  racial  and  cultur8,l  ^:rcups.  '    \^h.atever  may  be  the 
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difficulties  of  textbook  v/pit  in(;' ,  thoro  is  no  ji-ist  if  icatiori  for 
the  injustices  clone  Ner-jroes  loy  nest  of  the.  textbooks  :ncw  used, 
in  our  schccls.     On  the  positive  side,  there  are  sone  fevv  hooks 
v/hich  are  not  so  had;  a  few  are  fair.     These  could  he  used  for 
the  I'lonicnt  o     In  addition  thereto,  there  are  niany  books,  long 
since  published  v/hich  vvill  provide  teachers  and  students  with 
a  v/ide  knowlcd^-e  '-•f  the  constructive  side  of  the  American 
Neproo     3y  all  means,  these  data  should  be  used  in  the  library 
and  in  the  classrooin.     It  is  very  encourapinp  to  knov/  that  there 
are  sono  teachers  of  both  races  v/ho  are  making-  use  of  these 
data.     The  nuriber  needs  to  be  multiplied  by  m.any  times. 

Althouph  teachers  should  supplement  these  texts  with  the 
proper  type  of  materials  on  the  Nearo,  because  of  the  unique 
place  v/hich  the  textbook  m.ethod  holds  in  Am.erican  education, 
democrac^r  demands  that  the  Nerrc  be     ivun  justice  in  t^^xtbc^oks. 
Consider int^:  the  fact  that  textbooks  in  the'  social  studies  need 
revisinp  because  of  other  necessities,  the  subject  of  the • 
lTe^;ro  may  well  be  included.     In  fact,  the  v/hole  teaching; 
content,   involving  the  IxTerro  nncl  som.e  other  cultural  and 
racial  m.inorities  needs  to  be  revised.     Many  No^-ro  piaplls 
are  a.waro  of  the  fact  that  tho  readinr  and  illustrative 
m.aterials  rf  textbo-ks,  the  paint inr",  sculpture,  dram.atic 
presentations,  stories  selected  for  readin:":  and  analysis,  etc., 
ver^"  seldom:  or  never  ^.ive  their  race  the  hon^T  it  deserves. 
These  facts  when  combined  with  the  control,  adm.mistrat ion, 
and  personnel  of  the  school,  all  tend  to  make  Nof^To  pupils 
feul  that  the  school  "do lights  them.  not".     They  contribute 
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much  to  a  number  cf  unf avorablo  att  ituclGS  and  ant i-s '.:cial 
tonclencies  v/hich  arc  partly  expressed  in  truancy,   It. v/  grades , 
race  hatred,   lack  cf  race  pride,   lack  of  self-respect,  a  hi^:h 
delinquency,  and  final  withdrawal  from  school  as  s  oon  as 
poss  i'Ule .  ■'    •  .  •;•  ■  .  • 

■  After  evaluating  all  factors,  the  socic-eco'nonic  status 
of  the  ty'Tical  ]\TG''_,ro  pupil  is  r,iore  responsible  for  his  school 
status  than  any  other  fact-'r.     Talks  v/ith  pupils,  field  trips 
to  Ko ;•: r o  schools,, or  to  schools  having  a  considerably  lar.[_'G 
No '"TO  enrollr.i<jnt ,  confer  once  s  v/ith  educators,  social  workers  , 
ministers,  and  Keor^^^  parents ,  studies  in  employment,  health, 
and  hn.is^n,'^:,  etc.,  all  tend  to  indicate  that  as  cor.pacocl  v/ith 
the  total  white  population,  IleGro  children  v/ere  over~a^-;e, 
underfed,  suffered  dispr cspcrt lonato ly  from  broken  homes,  v/ere 
ill-clothed,  and  ill-housed.     These  m.aj  or  prool^miS  are.  hi,;hly 
correlated  with  and  contribute  to  m.any  iind^rs irable  school 
results.     This  relationship  obtains  not  onl^'  because  of  a 
necessary  ipso  facto  relationship  betwoon  and  amionj;  tho 
factors  the.ms valves  but  tiOoo  teC:miSG    of  thuir  o-^vn  adverse  in- 
fluences,  ■th^y  indicate  an  unfavorable  socio-economic  status. 
Eence,  school  r^rados,  school  attitu.dcs,  school  spirit,  and, 
if  you  please,  the  results  of  the  so-called  int  e  llirence  or 
nativo  ability  toots ,  arc  considerably  influenced  by  physical 
fitness,  norm.al  f  cj-iily  ri^lat  iohships  ,  a  "sense  r^f  belnn,;;^:in[;" , 
and  a  vast  variety  of  non-scliool  attitudes,  interests, 
ekper  ionces  ,  and  envir  ^  ■nmental '  condl.t  ions  .     In  other  words  , 
what  the  child  does  or  fails  to  do  in  school  is  laryely  dependent 
v;      fs  ■■  tc/'o.  Looo'' -od  °n'^ho  ^t«.-o  'P.'s  "out  s  ido  c£  school"  envir -nirient . 


The  Negro  pupil's  reaction  to  his  school  arises  out  of 

the  sum  total  of  his  personal  relationships  v/ith  his  c  or.ipanions , 

classmates,  school  mates,  pla;j7mates,  and  memhers  of  his  own 

family,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  social  distance  hetv/een  him 

ancl  others.     In  addition  to,  but  closely  related  to  his  personal 

relationships  and  the  deoroe  and  kind  of  social  d  is  t-ance ,  there 

are  othCiT  factors:  economic,  racial,  relii;;:ious ,  and  social 

v/hich  also  play  a  dominant  _  r^ie  in  the  life  of  the  Neorc  chilel 

as  he  gro'ws  older.     Cur  field  studies  have  shown  that  when  all 

of  these  factors  are  cor.ihincd  and  equated,  the  t\~j±c3.1  Neoro 

X^upil  Droblem  should  be  viev/ed  as  a  very  '.allant,  persevering, 

loyal  and  n-^ble  spirit.     Being  aware  of  the  fact  that  his 

excellence  of  attainment  v/hether  in  e ducat K^-nal,  political, 

occupational,  roliious,  social,   or  other  areas,  will  not 

bring  hiri  the  sar.u  reward  as  it  will  pupils  of  other  races, 

almost 

what  he  achieves,  he  does  so /in  spite  of  the  socio-economic 
environm.ent  about  hDom.     Kcnce,  educational  restrictions  and 
exclusions  merely  reflect  the  Ic^r  gcr  restrictions  amd 
exclusions.     Nevertheless,   in  this  groat  task  of  making  o\ir 
State,  nation,  and  the  world  truly  democratic,  the  school 
m.ust  do  its  part  to  enable  Negro  pupils  to  receive  the  fullest 
benefits  which  are  to  be  derived    from  excellL;nt  accomplishment. 
As  a  step  in  this  direction,  your  Commission  subm.it s  that  our 
schools  should  teach  practical  lessons  in  democracy  by  placing 
qualified  Ne;;rocs   on  their  faculties  at  least  in  numbers  com.- 
mensurate  v/ith  the  Ncg.ro's  proportion  in  the  trtal  population. 
This  proposal  for  Negro  teachers  arises  first  and  last  out  of 
present  and  future  needs  of  students  of  both  races. 
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36.  SOIi^E  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCEOOL  EIXJCi.TIGN 
.  Most  ci  the  suc;^;est ions  p;:.rtain  to  needs  v/hich  existccl 
■before  the  war.     The  v;ar  has  hrour^it  some  of  then  to  a  focus 
and  the  post-war  period  will  dcrriand  action  on  sone  of  ther. . 
(1)   It  has  been  su,",;e"Bted  that  the  public  school  sot-up  the 
proper  .machinery''  for  the  discovery,  diagnosis ,  o.nd  pre  lir.iinc.r  y 
treatment  of  pre-dc linquency.     This  must  bo  ro,;__arded  as  a  part 
of  the  normal  functions  of  tho  sch'^ol.     Practically,  most 
schools  spond  a  deal  of  time  in  tho  various  frrms  ^'^f  disciplimry 
problems.     The  above  su;o'~cstion  is  merely  desi::;ned  to  treat 
these  problor.s  in  tho  li-'ht  of  the  m.ost  recent  scientific 
Im.owlod^'^^c  and  to  establish  means  'f  effactivoly  dealin;'  v/ith 
them,  throurh  the  .resources  of  tho  entire  c cim-iun it y .     ,  ., 

(2)  Althou,;h  tho  schools  have  a  riinimum  health  prooram-, 
it  is  generally  very  inadequo-te.     In  cooporaticn  with  the 
State  Moc'ical  Society  and  other  orr3.nizat  ions  and  a,;_'cncies 
involved,  a  pro:_:,ram  should  be  institiitod  whereby  each  child 
sh'uld  be  thorou.^lily  oxam.ined  at  least  three  tim.es  per  year. 
In  addition  to  filin:;;  such  reports  in  educational  and  public 
health  offices,  the  parents  and  fai  ily  physician  --'f  each  child 
shou.ld  receive  these  repcrts.     Persons  toc'  poor  to  pay  in  full 
for  those  services  shculd  receive  ther.  at  reduced  prices  ^-r 
free  of  cost.     In  addition  theretc,  tho  sch^'ol  m.edical  staff 
should  institute  re;-;ular  check-ups  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  c^rrcct  irns  0.re  bcin"  riade  .     Such  a  program,  must  be 
conceived  as  an  integral  part  of  health  and  physical  education, 
personal,  and  comjmmity  hy'':ieno. 
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(5)   In  order  for  the  schorl  tc  do  its  Y.;ork  nest  effective- 
ly it  r.iust  brin.:"  itself  1_iito  closer  relationship  to  the  hone 
and  also  the  c  cmiun  it  y .  ■  Many  of  the  difficulties,  whether 
academic  cr  disciiDlinary,  Owhich  heset  the  school  could  be 
rreatly  reduced  by  a  closer  relationship  between  and  an on 3 
the  school,  home,  and  c orimun it y .     Fnov/T.nr  a  child's  native 
ability,  aptitude,  achievement  in  subject  m.atter,  interests 
and  abilities   in  extra-curricular  activities,  etc.,  have  Ions 
a^o  been  rcf:ardod  as  fundamental  to  successful  teachin;;,. 
Educators  have  developed  methods  of  miCasurin'r^  and  estima.t5-n£ 
these  capacities  and  interests.     In  addition  thereto^  there 
must  'be  ■  added  a  kncvlcd~o        the  heme  life,  family  relation- 
ships, and  the  community  back:';"r  ~und  of  the  child  o  Techniques 
for  collectino;,  rec:~rc!ir! and  interpret  in;;  these  data  m.ust 
bo  adopted  to  school  use.     The  appropriate  use  of  such  - 
collected  data  must  be  a  part  rf  the  professional  equipment 
of  each  teacher.  ■       ■  .... 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  make  use  of  the  entire 
coma.iunit y  resources  not  merely  in  the  solution  of  som.o  . 
problem  in  social  patholc^  y,  but  also  as  a  positive  m.eth.cd 
of  teachin,';  and  leo.rnin;; ,     This  not  r^crely  includes  subject  , 
matter  but  also  a  prooxam  to  help  each  student  proDorlj'". 
integrate  himself  into  his  community  thereby  helping  to  make 
him  a  useful  and  responsible  citizen.     Although  these,  consider- 
ations are  part  inent ,  t  o  the  o-cneral  rjopulation,  considering; 
the  env ir onm.ental  background  of  the  "avera.';;:c "  Ne^ro  and  in 
view  of  the   fact  that  the  vast  majority  r.f  the  teachers  of 
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Negro  cliD.lc'.ron  are,  VYhitc ,  it  sogh-s  very  necessary  that  the 
public  schc-'l3-  undertake  the  su:;. posted  task  with  much  'serious- 
ness .     .■        ^    ;  ■  ■      •     .  ■   ■   •    ■       '■  •' 

(4)  In  [■■oneral,  public  education  needs  an  expanded 
concept icn  cf  its  opportionit y  and  lorocr  duty.     It  must  brin(^ 
persons  of  all  ao;es  into,  closer  harmony  with  its  ains  and 
ideals.     One  of  the  n-^st  effective  v/ays  of  attainin;;  this  '.'.cal 
is  to  intCjOratc  recreation  and,,  forml  education.  •  Recreation 
riust  be  do li,;;;ht fully  educative  and  educat iovn' must  be  doli-;,ht- 
fully  recreative.    Education  must  be  conceived  as  en;ulfino 
the  Y.'holu  man  and  de  term  in  in?  his  physical,  social,  nontal, 
aesthetic,  and  spiritxial  life.     Recreation  must  also  develop 
these^  powers.     For  the  most  part,  one's  leisure  tirie  sh'^uld 
merely  tend  to  complete,  balance,  and  strengthen  whatever 
powers  his-  fcrr.al  education  and  vocation  have  been  unablo  to 
develop.     From  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  integration  cf 

public  education  and  public  recreation  is  the  most  economic 
Vi/ay  of  achieve  ing  the  respective  ends  of  these  tv/o  pub  lie  l^?' 
■  supported  services,     V/ith- such  a  plan  both  recreaticn  and 
education  will  profit;  v/ithout  it,  both  will  be  weaker.  Next, 
there  should  bo  very  close  cooperation  betvi,'een  the  public 
schools  and  public  recreation  on  the  one  hand  and  private,  tax- 
free,  non-profit  recreation  on  the  ether, 

(5)  Certain  curriculum  additions  and  changes  have  been 
suggested,     .adult  education  must  not  merely  be  expanded  along 

'  "day  school"  lines  but  a  systeoi  of  folk-educat ion  m.ust  be 
instituted.     It  v/ill  be  the  most  feasible  way  of  re-educating 
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and  adjusting  the  general  population  to  post-war  conditions. 
Certain  courses  as;  consuner  education,   international  anel 
world  relations,  and  inter ~cultiiral  education  must  be  tauoht 
v/ith  personal  and  national  sipnif  icance  ,     In',  General,  the 
entire  curriculum  v;ill  need  a  re -evaluat  ion  and  re-statin;',. 
Nev;  tezfoooks  -^^livin^:  due  credit  to  the  Neoro  and  other  racial 
and  cultural  minorities  are  assumed „     It  is  assumed  that 
teachers  and  faculties  will  he  am.ple  in  hoth  quantity    and  . 
quality.     (6)  There  are  some  ohli;pations  which  pertain  to 
Nef/To  parents,  students,  and  the  Ne^i^o  populaticn  in  general 
Yi/"hich  must  be  m.et  m^re  effectively  if  the  sch'''l  is  t attain 
its  geal.     Moreover,  many    f  these  'bligat  i^-ns  m.ust  be  met 
effectively  if  the  sch-^l  is  t'   attain  its  goal.     Further,     .  ■ 
many  "f  these  oblipaticns  m.ust  be  m:et  before  there  can  be  any 
substantial  Imipr^vement  in  the  status     f  the  Negro  pupil. 

(7)  The  schools  need  t':  teach  dem.'Ocracy  by  the  dem-onstration 
micthod.     This  m^eans  a.    roasr-no.blo  number  rf  ccmpetent  Negroes 
in  boards  of  education,   in  administrative  positi'ns,  and  in 
the  teaching  pors^nnelo     It  m.eans  also  that  teachers,  students, 
and  their  parents  v/ill  share  in  the  prlicies  <;'f  the  ach^:^'"l  so 
far  as  their  respective  abilities,  "  experience,  knowledge , 
responsibilities,  and  duties  will  perr^it , 

37.     HIGfER  EDUCATION 
The  1940  census  data  shov/  that  Ibfo  of  the  native  v/hites 
of  the  State  twenty-five  years  and  over  had  com.plcted  their 
secondary  school  educati:n»   only  5,,7/o  of  Pennsylvania  Negroes 
of  that  sam-C  age  gro-uping  were  so  fopt-Qnate.     Naturally^  holding 
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rcnoral  factcrs  ccnstant,  this  situati^-^n  has  its  adverse  effect 
on  the  nuri'ber  cf  Negroes  ent^rin^:  institutions  f':r  higher 
eelucat i'?n .     Thus  ^     in  1940,  4,7/o  of  the  native  v/hite  population 
twenty-five  3"ears  and  older  had  completed  frcri  one  to  tiarce 
years  of  cclle^;;e  education;   only  1.6^  of  the  state's  Negroes 
of  that  sane  a.ge  i^roupin.^^  v/as  so  fortunate.     Per  those  persons 
of  that  a,r;e  rroupin^.;  v/ho  had  conpleted  four  3^ears  or  more  of 
education  in  institutions  of  hi;'her  learnin:;:,  the  percentares 
are  4,9  and  1,2  respectively  for  v/hitos  and  Ncj-jrces.     It  is 
sionificant  to  note  that  althou.  b,  on  the  v/hole^  the  edu- 
caticnal  status  cf  f ore i';n -horn  vihites  is  worse  than  that  <"f 
Nerroes,  so  far  as  the  corolcticn  cf  four  or  more  years  of 
education  in  colleyes  and  universities  is  concerned,  their 
status  is  s i ' nif icant ly  superior  to  that  cf  Neyroes,     It  is 
evident  that   in  proporti'-n  to  their  respective  parts  in  the 
total  population,  a^Dpr  oximate  ly  three  times  more  white  thajri 
Ne;;ro  students  received  from  one  to  three  years  of  under- 
rraduate  educaticn;  hov/evcr,  four  t3.no s  more  white  than  Ne^ro 
students  had  com-pletcd  four  or  m.ore  years  of  education  in 
institutions  .?f  higher  Icarnin;,, 

Thirty  Noj^ro  leaders   in  the-  following-  localities  J  Altoona^ 
Ardmore,  Chester,  Cheyney,  Coatesville,  Down in^t own,  Erie, 
Groonsbur.o,,  Harrisburo,  Johnst':wn,  Lancaster,  Media,  Mo-rton, 
Norristown,  Philadelphia,  pittsburr;h,  Pottsville,  Roadin,?, 
Scranton,  Unicntovrn,  T/ashinyton,  and  V/ILd  s -Barr e  ,  responded 
to  the  questions     "'Tnat  arc  the  specific  prohloivs  coaicv.rninr;. 
Fe  ;;r  o  y  c  ut  h  sec  kin  y  an  a  c  a  do  m.  i  c  or  c  o  1  le  •■^e  e  due  a  t  n.  ^n  in  y  ^u.r 


cor.iinunit  y?     in  Gcnc  :f  the  sinallcr  c onu^iun it  io s ,   it  v/as  pointed 
out  that  l^c [^To  3'outh  had  little  incentive  tO:  achieve  cluie  to 
the  absence  of  inspiring  Ne:;To  leaders.     In  ether  instances  ^ 
it  v/as  looD.nted  out  that  parents  did  not  cr  v;ere  not  ahle  to 
ive  their  children  sufficient  encouragement  to  seek  hi,chL..r 
education.     In  other  instances,  race  prejudice  constituted  a 
handican.     However,  tv/ent y-tvi^o  of  the  thirty-  respondents  in- 
dicated that  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  with  v/hich  to  finance 
hi,;_her  cducatif;n  ivas  the  :;^;reatest  handicap  to  Heoro  hi; her 
education.     It  requires  little  analysis  to  prove  the  validity 
of  this   judonient .     Thus,   in  viev:  of  the  fact  that  Nevroes  find 
it  nuch  more  difficult  to  obtain  higher  education  than  v;hites, 
and  also  in  view  r-f  the  com.parat  ivoly  very  limited  opportunities 
for  l'le;;Tr^  rraduatos  of  institutions  for  hi:;hcr  cducati'-n  to 
obtain  em'Dloyxr.ent  commensurate  v/ith  their  cducaticn,  one  may 
be  astonished  that  the  situation  is  no  worse. 

The  State  Teachers  Colle;;';e  at  ^hcyiieY,  and  Lincoln 
University,  aru  doinj  r.uch  to  provide  certain  types  of  hi.Thcr 
education  for  the  lle^ro  youth  '--f  the  State,     As  in  several 
other  fields,  Pennsylvania  led  in  the  establishment    -f  No^ro 
educational  inst  itut  icns  .     The  Gheyne:y  Training    School  for 
Teachers,  as  the  successor  to  the   Institute  for  Colored  Youth, 
Is  the  oldest  Noc':ro  institution  in  Am.erica.     Lincoln  University 
Viras  the  first  IIe{;;To  institiiti  -n  in  Amiorica  which  was  established 
,for  hirher  education.    The  followin,,  description  is  taken  from 
a  recent  issue  rf  the  Univer s it y '  s  catalo2:.ue  :     ,.  . 


^-  '  "Hist cry  ■  •■  • 

1849 "V/liilo  ordaining'  a  ycuns:  nan  for  nissicnary 

v/ork  in  Africa  at  ¥.c\\^  Londcn,  Pa,  ,  on  May  8^  the 
Rev.   John  Miller  Dickey,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chiirch  at  Oxford,  Pa,,  ccnceived 
the  idea  of  a  school  ff^r  training'  young  colored 
nen  to  carry  the  light  of  the  gospel  t.o  their 
ovm  race,  '■■    ■■  '     '  ' 

1852  s     "James  Ralston  Anca ,  a  yo-uxi£  colored  nan  of 
Chester  County,  Pa,,  asked  the  help  of  Rev, 
John  Miller  Dickey  to  secure  an  e ducat  ion .•  Dr , 
Dickey's  inability  to  find  a  school  vhere  the 
youth  v.ould  be  v/elcor.e  furnished  another 
arguncnt  for  the  establishment  of  a  school 
for  colored,  men,     lyleanwhile,  Anos  vmlkcd  28 
miles  once  a  week  to  recite  to  Dr,  Dickey 
the  lessons  he  had  learnedo     He  ivas  to  be- 
ccne  one  of  the  first  tbree  graduates  of 
Ash_mun  Institute. 

1853;     In  a  sermon  preached  at  Oxford,   in  August, 
Dr.  Dickey  salds    'A  race  enlightened  in  the 
knov/lodgo  cf  God  will  eventually  be  free. 
Kindle  the  lo.mp  of  religious  kncv/ledge ;  it 
v>/ill  surely  light  themi  to  an  elevated  position 
among  the  people  cf  the  earth.' 

The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  approved 
the  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for 
the  Christian  training  cf  colored  youth,  and 
the  Presbytery  of  Nev/  Castle,  m.eeting  at 
Goatesville,  Pa.,   on  October  4,  authorized 
the  e stablishm.ent  under  its  supervision  of 
' an  in  s  t  it  ut  i  on  to  be  called  As  hmun  In  s  t  it  ut  e , 
for  the  scientific,  classical,  and  theological 
education  of  colored  youth  of  the  male  sex.' 
The  aim  \vas  to  train  colored  ministers  and 
teachers  to  v/ork  among  their  ov/n  race  in  this 
ccu::itry  and  Africa. 

"In  this  year  Dr.  Dickey  purchased  a  farr^  of 
30  acres  near  Hinsenvillo,  Pa,,   later  transferred 
to  a  comm.ittee,  as  the  site  of  Ashmun  Institute. 

1854?     "The  first  charter  was  granted  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  under  the  title  cf  Ashriun 
Institute,  and  was  signed  by- Ciovernor  Bigler 
on  April  29, 

1856;     "Ashmun  Institute,  v/as  dedicated  and  its 
principal.  Rev,  Jchn  P.  Carter,  D,  D,  ,  v;as  v 
installed  on  December  31,     The  dedicatory 
sernon  vi^as  preached  by  Rev,  Court landt  van 
Rensselaer,  D,D,  ,  on  the  themio,    'God  will 
be  olorified  in  Africa. ' 
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1857;     "Ashmun  Institute  vra.s  oponod  on  January  1 
tc  four,  students  -  two  in  the  preparatory 
school  and  two  in  the  theological  department. 
Du.ring  the  first  few  years  most  of  the  stu- 
dents v/ere  former,  s, laves.     At  first  Dr.  Carter 
v/as  President  and  faculty  in  one,  continuinr'  • 
as  :such  until  1861.     The  institute  comprised 
a  sm.all  three-story  bLiildin;;;; ,  including,"  dormJ.- 
tor37',  chapel,  recreation  room,  and  rofactory  in 
its  narrov;  corn-pass,  and  a  sin^~le  residence  for 
the  one  instructor.  .  ■■       .     .        - .. 

1859s     "The  first  three  students  completed  their 

studies  and  went  to  Africa  as  m.iss  ionar  ios  of 
the  Board  of  Pore i^n  .:Miss ions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.     They  were  Armisted- Killer  , 
Jam.cs  ,R.  ■  Amos  and  Thomas  H,  Amos. 

1860;     ''The  beriinninr     of  the  Civil  \Jar  found  the 
school  operant  in^  under  rrcat  dif  f  icult  ios  , 
.    financial  and  otherwise,     "Klien  the  institution 
faced  com.plete  collapse.  Dr.  Dickey,  'the 
father  of  the  enterprise,  became  also  its 
saviour  by  placin.'r  a  mcrt^a-sc  on  his  own  ' 
home''   CO  raise  money  to  keep  it  .^^oln^.  Further, 
accordinr  to  Dr ,  Dickey ^    'it  was  at  different 
times  threatened  with  destruction  by  raids 
from  Maryland,'  . 

1864:     "Rev.  Isaac  Norton  Kendall,  D.D.,  a  {graduate 
of  Princeton  CollCi^e  in  the  class  of  1852  and 
of  the  Princeton  The olccical  Seminary  in  the 
class  of  1855,  was  called  to  the  Presidency 
of  Ashmun  Institute,  be::innin;j  a,  service 
w-hich  was  to  last  40  years  as  President,  and 
seven  more  as  Pros ident -emeritus  ,    ..ivin.^":,  'all 
the  rare  and  noble  powers  with  which  he  was 
endoY/ed  In  oodj^  mind  and  spirit  to  the  hi.^her 
education  of  the  3-oun:"  mien,  '-^f  the  ITcxro  race.' 
On  the  day  after  the  assassination  of  Abraham. 
Lincoln,  Dr ,  Kendall  was  on  the  train  en  route 
to  assuxie  direction  rf  the  Institute,     He  suc- 
ceeded Rev,   John  V/ynn  Mart  in ,  D.D.,  retired. 

1866;     "In  accordance  with  plans  for  the  expansion 
of  the  Institute  as  ^^ut lined  by  the  Trustees 
in  a  repott  to  tho  Presl)ytcr ian  G-eneral 
Assembly  in  1865,  the  charter  of  xi.shmiun 
Institute  was  arionded  by  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  (approved  by  Governor  Curtin  on 
April  4),  and  the  nam.e  was  chan^^ed  to   'The  . 
Lincoln  University'   -  the  institution  thus   .  : 
bee  omiinfi;  .the '  first  to  bear  the  name  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  .-Jf  -x-  '  ' 
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1878:     "Rev,  John  Miller  Dickoj,  D.D.,  cliccl  on 
March  20  ,   .   ,    'So  passed  this  noble  man, 
this   'Prince  in  Israel^'  from  the  scone  of,.' 
his  earthly  labors,  for,  verily,  his  v/orks 
do  f  ollov/  him,  '     vS-      -if  '''<■  .  -Ji- 

1906:     "Rev,   Jolin  3allard  Rendall,  D.D,,  nephew 
of  Rev,  Isaac  Norton  Rendall,  ;vas  elected  ■ 
president  of  the  ^^niversity.     He  rounded 
out  a   'Rendall  Administration'  from  1865  to 
1924;    '60  years  save  one  -  which  v/itnessed  ' 
the  .jToviTth  of  the  institution  from  a  prLmitivc 
hoc  inning  tea  full-c^oMi  colle;;^e  of  reco^;nized 
rank'. 

1010'     "President  V/illiami  Hov/ard  Taft  spoke  at  the 
commoncom.cnt  on  June   18,  the  first  Press ident 
of  the  United  States  to  address  the.  students 
of  Lincoln  University. 

1912:     "Rev.   Isaac  Norton  Rendall,  D.D.,  President 
for  forty  years,  died  on  October  15,   in  his 
88th  year  held  in  affect ionate  remembrance 
as   'a  mian  sent  from,  God'.  -/<■  -5;- 

1921:     "Alumjni  Arch,  memorial  to  Lincoln  me  n  in 
the  World  V^'ar ,  dedicated  with  an  address  bT 
President  V/arren  G,  Hardin.^;:,  the  second 
President  of  the  United  States  to  deliver 
an  address  at- The  Lincoln  University, 

1924:     "Rev.  John  Ballard  Rendall,  D. D. ,Pres ident 

since  1906,  died  on  Septemibcr  3.     His  service, 
first  as  a  teacher  in  the  preparatory/"  depart- 
ment, then  as  a  professor  in  the  coller  e ,  no  X  u 
as  Dean  of  the  Coller-o,  and  finally  as  President 
of  the  University,  covered  more  than  half  a 
century,  a  lonc;,or  term  than  any  other  m.an  in 
its  hist  or y^ 

1927:  "Rev,  ?/illiam.  Hal  lock  Johnson,  D.D,,  in- 
aucuj?atcd  as  President  on  Oct cber. -^O  . after 
lonj  service  as  professor  and  Dean. 

1928:     "Survey  of  Ke(:ro  colleges  and  universities 

issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Sducaticn 
contains  the  f  ollov/inj  statem.ent  'throu;3hout 
its  IcnG  histc^ry  The  Lincoln  University  has 
rendered  an  excellent  service  to  society 
worthy  in  every  respect  of  the  support  that 
has  been  accorded  it.     The  institution  for 
mo.ny  years  has  been  a  strcnc  factor  in  the 
developm.ent  "if  leadership  in  the  No'Tro  race   .  .  . 
The  Survey  Comj'iittoe  wo.s  impressed  with  the 
able  n.anner  in  v/hich  the  inst  itut  ion-  was 
be  in.-;':  admiinistered .  ' 
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1929:     "Tho  Lincoln  University  celebr.ated  the  75th 

anniversary  cf  its  f  ounciin.^  ;at  c  oramenconent .  '  ' 

PrGsicicnt  Horhort  Hoover^  in  a  messa.';"e  of  .  ' 

c  cnfjr  atulat  i'on   .  pr  a  is  c  ci  '  it  fl  s  plond.  id  s  erv  ice  s  |  "  ' 

on  behalf  of. .the  education  and  of  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  the  'Ec^ro,  and  cf  his 
relations  v/ith  other  races .     .  .  •.    •  '  ■  ■  '  ^ 

1936:     "President  William  Hallock  Johnson  retired, 
from  the  presidency  January  31,  and  was  sue-, 
cee.ded  "by,  the  Vice  .President,  Y/alter  Livingston 
'/•/ri2:ht,  for  many  years  professor  cf  Mathematics » 
■    The  vvork  of  the  University  v/ent  forward  rapidly 
under  the  administration  ^^f  President  Johnson 
with  lar:j:e  additions  to  the  endowm.ent  and  the 
plant  c  "  ..  . 

The  following  description'  is'  taken  from  a  recent  catalogue 
of  the  Gheyney  Training  Scho'ol  fcT  Teachers:  , 


•  ■■  ■  •         "Historical  Statem.ont 

"Prom  1857  this  institution,  known  first  as 
the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  of  Philadelphia, 
and  after  1913  as  the  Cheyney.Train1.ng  School 
for  Teachers  J  .devoted  to  the  specific  task  of 
training  colcred  men  and  Vi/cmen  for  professional 
work  in  colcred  schools,  was  conducted  as  a 
private  corporation,  administered  solely,  and 
supported  principally,  by  m.embers  of  the  Society 
.  of  ■  Friends  .     The-  school  has-  always  emphasized 
thor  cughne  s  s  anc'  the  a  dapt  at  ion  of  it  s  act  iv  it  ie  s 
to  the  actual  needS'  of  those  whom  it  serves. 

"The  problem  of  adequate,  financial  support 
in  this  undertaking'  vi/as  alv^avs  serious.  Friends 
mict  these  financial  difficulties  and  kept  up 
high  standards.     Realizing,  neverthele ss  that 
a,,grov/ing  institution  rendering  a  state  and 
nat lon-v/ide  service,  womlcl  require  ir^creasing 
resources  v/hich  no  limited  corpcTation  could 
supply,  the  m.anagericnt  requested  and  secured 
a  careful  examination  a.nd  appraisal  of  the 
school  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  ■ 
with  a  view. first,  to  ascertain3.ng  hov/  the 
school  measured  up  to  the  revised  Pennsyl--. 
vania  program  for  Normal  Schools , oand,  second- 
ly, vjith  the  irica  of  cooperation  -  and.  articula- 
tion with  the  general  State  system.,.- 
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"The  actual  v;rrk  cf  the  sch!^'~l  v;as  fcmd 
to  ioc  in  all  f iTncIanenta  Is  of  a  hinh.  '"■rder. 
'■  "•     Only  a  few  mcclif icat ions  "verc  needed  to  'orinr 
the  cr^^an izat ion  into  full  harr^ony  v/ith  the 
•'.   revised  State  requirements.     Those  midifi- 
c  at  ions  involved  the  addition  of  some 
elective  subjects,  the  extension  of  facilities 
for  practice  teachinc,  and  the  len,2;thenino;  of 
the  Hir^h  School  dopartnent  by  one  year. 

"The  management  took  imr.iodiate  action  on 
these  improvements,  and  the  institution  be-' 
oan  the  new  school  year  Scptemcer,   1920,  as 
a  standardized  Normal  School  which  had  riot 
all  State  roquiremiOnt s ,  and  v/hose  graduates 
would  thereafter  receive  State  certificates, 
convertible  after  two  years  cf  successful 
teachinc  in  Pennsylvania,   into  permanent 
state  diplomas.     In  1921  the  v/hole  property 
was  transferred  to  the  Comi"onVirealth  by 
regular  act  cf  the  General  Assembly, 

"Official  Grant,  of  Colic -e  Status'  ' 

"The  State  Council  cf  Education  a%  5-ts 
re^^ular  meeting     on  Friday,  October  3,  1930, 
actlnr  on  the  application  of  the  Cheyney 
Tralninrr;  School  for  Teachers  for  the  extension 
of  the  curricula  in  elementary  educati'^^n,  hr-m.c 
economics,  and  industrial  arts   'did  approve 
the  pro~ressive  extension  cf  these  curricula 
tc  four  years  as  rapidly  as  the  bud,{;:ct   'f  the 
,         institution  penrrits'.     Under  this  permiission 
and  approval,  the  adrnJ-nistratien  was  launched 
at  once  upon  that  lrn2;-desired  staje  of  its 
professional  development,  namely,  a  ^xnuine 
four -year  cclle'^e  program..     Che^mey  is  now 
offering  four  four -year  curricula,  two  in 
Slem.entary  Education ,   one  in  Hor.e  lliconcmiics , 
_  and  one  in  Industrial  ..'.rts.     Each  of  these 
curricula  leads  to  the  decree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science," 

The  difficulties  'which  Heoroes  have  in  cbtainin;-  education 
in  the  various  branches  of  medicine  have  been  m.entioned  in 
Sect  ion  23  above  .     The  leadino  lav/  schools  admit  Ker:roes  but 
seemx  to  have  a  quota  for  them,  v/hich  is  I'^wer  than  the  Negro's 
proportion  in  the  ;~'eneral  population.     However,  the  comparative 
dearth  of  Iler/rc  lawyers  in  the  State  cannot  be  attributed 


chiofly  to  this  factcT.     Although  some  theolO::'_ ical  schccls 
havo  "token"  adriissicn  policies  ro-ardin^^;;;  !Mo£roes,'on  the 
v/hole,  Nc.'Tocs  ma^r  enter,  these  inst  itut  i-ns  rather  freely. 
Ncf'ri-es  have  little  difficulty  in  enter  in";  the  various 
C'.raduate  schorls  of  art  and  sciences   in  the  State,  Reoardino; 
ccllcjiate  ee'.ucation,  there  arc  scrac  co11g:_cs  "which  do  not 
admit  Ne;;"roes;  there  arc  also  a  fcv/  of  then  v;hlch  admit  onl^^ 
a  very  fev/  of  them.     Howover^  the  vast  majority  of  und'_:r- 
graduate  colloccs  v/ill  adm.it  Nc;;roes.     Despite  various 
re  str  ict  ir.ns  and  exclusions,  Ne;/Toes  have  been  able  to  achieve 
success  in  m.any  institutiono    'f  hi:;her  learnin  '  in  the  State. 
Table  XXIV'  belov/    is  self  explanatory-'; 


TABIE  XXIV 

NUMBER  OP  NEGRO  UNIERGRADIJATES  IN  IJNr/ERSIT lES  AND  COLIEGES  OP 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Name  of  Institution 

No_^ 

Name  cf  Instituti-^n 

N-^ . 

Albri  ht  College 

0 

E 1  i  z ab  e t  ht  own  ■  C  o  1  le  ^;e 

0 

Allcheny  Colle^'c  • 

■  3 

Pranklin  &  Marshall  Col. 

0 

Beaver  Cclle£':e 

0 

Geneva  Collc:'_'e 

6 

BloorxSburf  State  Teachers 

Gettysbur.o  Ccllc{\':e 

0 

'Colic -e 

2 

GrcvG  City  Collo-^e 

0 

Bryn  Mawr  Colle^";c 

.  0 

Haver ford  Collcco 

0 

Bucknc  11  Univer  ,3  it  y 

.  ■  0 

Immaculate  College 

0 

Calif -rnia  State  Teachers 

Juniata  College 

2 

Colle:;e 

.  0 

Kutzt-wn  State.  TeCichers 

C  arne ie  In  s  t  it ut  o 

0 

Colic  oe 

0 

Cedo.r  Crest  CollC;'-e 

0 

Lafayette  Colic j:c 

0 

Chestnut  Hill  Colle-'c 

1 

LaSalle  College 

1 

Chey/ney  State  To^^-chers 

Lebanon  Valley  Collo,2;e 

1 

College  ■ 

217 

Lc  h  i ,  ,h  Un  iv  0  r  s  i  t  y  , 

0 

Clo.rion  State  Touchers 

Lincoln  University 

363 

Colic  CO  •. 

;■  0 

5^ock  Piaven  State 

Dick  in  sen  Colic e 

0 

Teachers  Colle:;:o 

0 

Drcxcl  Institute 

■  0 

Mansfield  State 

Dropsio  College 

0 

Teachers  Colle;-;e 

0 

Duquesne  University 

37 

Maryivood  Col  lore 

0 

East  Str "^udsbur^:  State 

Mercyhiirst  Colle^ro 

0 

■■■  ■   ■  ^Teachers  C cliche  .■ 

•  •  0 

■Moore  Institute  of  Art 

2 
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2'Qblc  yJilSf    ccntinuodf  -        :  ' 
Name  of  Institution  No.        Nano  of  Institution 


Moravian  Colleco  &.    '    ■  '  '  ■ 

Soninary  0 

Moravian  College  for  V/onen  0 

Muhlenbcrr:  Colic oe  0 
pa.  CollecG  for  V/onen    '  •  0 

Pa,  Military  Colle-rc  0 

Pa.  State  C cliche  ■  20 
Philac.olphia  flJolloce  of 

Pharmacy  4 

Set  on  Hill  Colle-e  0 
Shippens "iDurr  State 

Teachers  College  .  12 
Slippery  Rock  State 

Teachers  Gclle"o  1 

Saint  Francis  Colle:;e  0 

Saint  Joseph's  Colle?;;e  1 

Saint  Thonas  Collo;;:e  0 

Saint  Vincent  College  1 

Susquehanna  University  0 

Sv/arthncre  Coller:e  0 


No. 


Tenple  University  63. 

Thiol  ColloGe  1 

Univivers ity  of  No  record 

Pennsylvania  by  race 
University  of 

Pittsburgh  76 

Ursinus  Colle  'e  ■  0 

Villa  Maria  College  0 

Villancva  Colle"e  1 
\  /a  s  h  in  .^t  on  &  Je  f  f e  r  s  on 

Colle-e        .  ■  0 

V/aynesburo,  College  1 
//est  Chester  State 

Teachers  Colle.re  45 

V/estminster  Collerio  0 

Vifilson  College  0 


Total  861 


It  has  been  iripossiblc  to  deternine  the  nunber  of  Nc/;;ro 
stud-onts  included  in  .Table  XXIV  above  who  reside   in  other  states. 
Likewise,  from  the  data  sent  the  Gonnission  by  -fficials  from 
colic ^'^es  and  universities  located  in  other  states,  in  the 
school  josiT  1941-42,  there  were  nany  Pennsylvania  Ner^ro  students 
attending-  institutir^ns  in  other  states.     In  the  majority  r-f 
instances,  these  students  .■-c  t---  southern  cclle;;es  where  expenses 
are   "enerally  m.uch  cheaper  than  elscv.^bcre,     Mci.ny  of  them  are 
enrolled  ixi  profesd-onal  and  other  courses  v/hich  they  find 
difficulty  in  obtainin,"  in  the  State. 

■  ■■     It  be  noted  that  the  Cheyney  Train  in;:  School  for 

Teachers  and  Lincoln  University,  two  Ncrro  institutions,  have 
the  lion's  share  -rf  the  State's  ITerro  «.nrio3frraduates . 
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RestrictiVG  and  exclusion  practices  and.  policies  arc  applied 
to  the  Negro  citizens  of  the  State  Vi?ith  sufficient  severity 
and  universality  to  make  the  Cheyney  State  Teachers  Colle.5e 
and  Lincoln  University  a  necessity.     Many  varied  factors, 
anong  whicli  .arc'  the  'lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  enroll  at 
other  institutions,  the  resultant  effect  of  discriminative 
policies,  the  desire, to  participate  freely  in  extra-curricular 
activities,  the  desire  for  curtain  t3"pes  of  cultural  develop- 
ments in  atmospheres  v/hich  are  not  offered  elsev/hore,  all 
com-hine  to  produce  the  effect  that,  v-zere  it  not  for  these 
two  institutions,  hundreds  of  Nogro  citizens   of  the^  State, 
would  not  attend  any  institution  of  hi;;_her  leo.rning,,  Gon- 
s  e  que  nt  1  y ,   it  foil  ov/ s  t  ha  t  t  he  s  e  t  w  o  in  s  t  it ut  i  on  s  ,  on ,  t  h  e  s  e 
as  v/cll  as  other  accounts,  render  distinct  and  indispensable 
services  to  the  State,     These  t\.o  institutions  afford  op- 
portunities for  the  r.iOf'O      reli.-'ious,  physical,   social,  and 
aesthetic  growth  of  Negro  students,  on  the  collugc  level, 
v/hich  arc  not  possible,  at  the  present  tir.c,  else\/here, 

Likcv/ise,  it  is  evident  that  hov/evcr  varied  and  valid 
m.ay  be  the  underlying  necessities  for  Che;^mcy  and  Lincoln, 
it  is  evident  that  other  institutions  in  the  State  are,  by 
virtue   of  their  own  policies  and  r^racticos,  considerably 
handicapped  in  their  efforts  to  enable  their  Negro  students  ■ 
to  receive  the  full  benefits  of  higher  education. 

In  addition  to  obtaining  the  vievv^s  of  white  ad:;iinistrat ors 
and  of  Ne;;ro  leaders  regarding;  problcm.s  of  Negro  college  and 
university  students,  the  staff  interviewed  more  than  three 
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hundred  Nc[:ro  studcjnts  v^ho  were  enrolled  in  institutions  cf 
hibher  learning  in  the  State.    The  following  report,  nade  by 
a  coruiittoe  cf  four  students  froin  the  TJniversity  cf  Fittsbur, 
is  very  representative  and  infornativej 

"This  rcpcrt  was  corpiled  b^?"  four  students     '  '= 
v/hc  served  as  a  corinittee  to  cather  data  and 
evaluate  the  position  and  conditions  as 
experienced  by  the  Ne^ro  population  of  the 
Un5.versity  of  P:-ttsburoh,     Many  students 
Vi^ere  contacted  in  a  purely  informal  rianner 
so  that  their  ansv>/ers  to  scne  of  the 
questions  would  not  be  ; ivcn  to  please 
the  r^x-nbcrs  o  f  the  cornittce  or  scne  ob- 
server,    Py  this  nethocl  :f  quest i.'^ninr, 
the  corj:iittec  was  able  to  ;_'ather  a  more 
pcrs'mal  vicwpr-int  ano.  thereby  f  emulate  .1    .  ' 
its  suo'oest i'"^ns  v/hich  appear  at  the  end  of 
the  report  with  respect  to  a  nur:bcr  of  needs 
v/hich^   in  all  probability,  represent  a  cross- 
section  of  the  needs  of  Nc^to  students  at         ;  _ 
any  urban  white  university.     The  contnittec  ,; 
felt  that  the  posit  io^n  -  f  the  NejTO  in  the 
University  co^uld  be  best  under sto^-^d  if 
considered  under  three  different  ^Toups. 
These  were  selected  as  the  nain  points  of 
approach:  . 

1.  The  degree  of  seore,;2;at ii^n  experienced 
by  the  Negro  student. 

2.  The  extent  of  Dart ic ipat i-^n  in  extra- 
curricular  activities  by  the  ITegro  '■; 
student .  .  ■  ■ 

3.  The  attitude  of  the  instructor  trY,/ard'  . 

the  Negro  student  and  the  attitude  of         '  ,  . 
the  Negro  student  tr-v/ard  the  ins-tiuctor. 

"As  a  backgr''iand  for  discussion  -^f  these 
points,  the  crrijTiittee  felt  that  certain 
facts  sh'-uld  be  n'^ted  c -ncernin-'  the  Negro 
v;hich  were  aclm'^wledged  to  exist  by  all 
students  interviewed.     The  first  and  r.r-st  ' 
obvious  fact  is  the  realization  ^f  the 
overv;he Ir.iin^   number   'f  white  students  in 
proportir^n  to  the  Negro  students.  Alth^ugh 
there  are  some  eighty  '■^r  ninety  Ncgr'^es  en- 
rolled in  the  day  scho'-^l,  this  number  iS 
very  sm.all  in  c^riparis^n  to  a  total  da3r 
sch'^ol  enrollr.ent  '  f  some  5,000  students. 
This  fact  alone  tends  t-:^  m.ake  the  Negro 
feel  that  ho  is  in  such  a  miin^rit^'-  that 
any  hope  f^-r  accomgolishm.cnt  '"■r  recognition 
is  almost  im.p  c  s  si  b  le  , 
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"A  scconci  cons ic!crat icn  is  thc.t  a  l:.r:^o        ^,.  . 
nu-.ibcr  rf  the  No^'r c ■  ctiidonts  lack  the 
facilities  fer  study  ene.  v.^rk  over  and 
alDove  that  required  in-  the  clacsr '-^cn 
Many  ~f  the  students  are  up  ao-ainst  it  : 
financially,  find  it  necessary  t'^  v;prk 
±rn:i  hrurs  after  scho'l  and  are  hard  put  ■' 
tc  even  attend  all,  classes.     Then,  te^^ 
these  sane  students,   in  addition  to  net  ' 
havino  sufficient  tine  to  do  required  work,     :  , 
do  not  -^^ct  the  proper  ar.i'^unt  -f  rest  nor  .v^ 
nutritious  fo':d  and  ccnsequently  their 
classroon  participation  nay  n^'t  be  as 
lar,  ,0  as   it  could  be  if  they  ¥/ere  living  .■. 
under  favorable  condit i^'^ns,.     Others  -f 
the  IJej^ro  students  nay,  n^t  have  access  to  ;  ,  \ 
library  facilities  at  hrnc  Vvhere  j   in  many  ■ 
of  the  cases,  the  parents  are  n''^t  colle-';'e  ;.. 
.graduates  and  cannot  syripathize  v/ith  the  ■  ■ 

children  in  re:;ard  t---  varied  roadin.o 
material.     A  lack    f  m"ney  seems  tr  be  the 
riain  problem,  in  this  case.  ■  .,5■ 

"Anothor  factor  Vvhich  makes  the  problem.s  ....... 

of  the  No^-r':^  in  all  v/alks  ^f  life  -greater 
ia  the  lethargic  attitude  assumiod  by  so 
m.any  '^f  thcm„     Students  in  a  university,  it      :  : 
vv'culd  seem.,  should  be  m-'re  interested  in  and 
acCT^^ssive  about  solvin';  race  problem.s  than  T' 
any  other  ::roup  cf  peopl^j.     They  arc  having;  o- 
the  advanta;;"c   -f  hifhcr  cducatic-n,  so  that 
they  m.ay  learn  how  to  o.djust  themselves  more 
satisfactorily  to  their  surr 0'undin'=;s  and 
institute  chanj.cs  where  change  so  ens 
necessar^'o     If  you  try  to  sell  the  idea  to  a 
rTQD.t  nur.ber  ^f  the  students  on  the  cam.pus , 
their  react icn  is  shovm  m^re  by  their  dis- 
interested, behavior  tho.n  by  any  specific 
denial  cf  int^.rcst  in  racial  problems.  The 
ccrnmittee  was  inturestcd  to  soo  just  what 
¥7ould  happen  as  far  as  discussirn    f  racial 
probler^s  was  ccncurned  if  one   '  f  its  members 
introduced  the  subject  tea  ^r-oup  of  frur  er 
five  NL.'_r^  students.     In  loss  than  five 
m-.inutes  the  conver  sat  i'^ai  had  drifted  entirely 
away  fromi  the  subject  t--^  -"ne    -f  social  interest 
Spcakin.r  ^.f  leth.ar_ic  attitudes,  these  sam.c 
attitiides  eztend  int.o  preparatirn  "f  lessens 
and  participation. in , extra-cur r icular  activitic 
The  trouble  is  that  these  sam.e  students  will  ^oo 
out   'f  college  and  int^  life  with  the  sam.e  in- 
difference and  thereby  hold  the  Ne;ro  back  as 
far  as  iDro,'Tess  is  concerned  by  the  dcoree  ^^f 
their  disintorest. 


"Frcr.i  the  fcTcrjclnr  discussl'~ns  of  prcblcns 
v;hich  exist  boforc  Hcrroos  be -7 in  to  nc.kc  a 
sta.rt  toward  irnprovcncnt  ^  the  situati'-^n  sceris 
sor.iowhc.t  deplorable  and  yet  there  have  been 
and  v;ill  continue  to  be  particular  instances 
v/hich  have  evidenced  steps  tov/ard  e lininat in-j; 
some  of  the  exist  in prcblcns.     The  nest  fev; 
pr^ra^raphs  will  deal  v/ith  tbe  ori,:;;inal  three 
main  points  of  aiiprcach,  namely,  se3re:^':at  ion , 
extra-curricular  part  icipO;.t  icn  and  the  develcp- 
D.ent  rf  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  instructor 
and  student. 

"The  question  of  se  "re  ■;;,at  ion  has  a  tv/o-fold 
c  onn  C' t  a  t  i  on ,     It  ne  an  s  so ;  •  r  e  a  at  i  on  b  y  t  he 
majority  ijroup  and  a  fern  of  se  If -se^rc^-at  icn . 
Negroes  at  the  University  tend  to  scGrcao-tc 
themselves  by  form-in^:  v;hat  has  been  called 
'Little  Harlem.',    'Coon  Corner,'  'Ghutto' 
^roupin^s  which  are  a  sore  spot  tc  the 
University  and  an  adr.it tedly  hioh  undesirable 
situation  by  the  bulk  of  the  Ne.oro  students  o 
Then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  prob- 
lem of  se^-rerat ion  or  discrimination  a2':ainst 
the  Ne.v.ro  in  some  of  the  or :^;,anizat ions  on 
the  cam.pus.     Except  for  a  fe-jv  specific 
organizations,  the  students  aclmov/led^^-e  that 
there  was  no  problem  of  3e.2;,re,:_:at  ion  \7ithin 
the  ;;vrcup  by  such  thinys  as  soatino  all  the 
Neo;roes  toyether  but  that  there  was,  in  some 
oryanizat ions ,  an  effort  to   'bend  over  back- 
wards'  in  order  to  be  particularly  nice  to 
Ne  ~r  oe  s  s  0  t  hat  th e  y  s  ome t  ime  s  f  e  1 1  un - 
comif  crtable  .     SomiC  of  the  white  students  at 
the  University  are  so  friendly  v:ith  Ne^Tc 
students  that  they  do  n'^t  m_ind  com-iny  over 
G^nd  sit  tiny  v/ith  a  yroup  cf  Neyroes  and  talk- 
in".     Then,  too,  there  are  these  students  Y;ho, 
if  they  have  a  chance  to  m.ake  dero-:atory  re- 
m.arks  about  Keyroes  in  class,  will  take  ad- 
vantaye  of  the  opportunity, 

"Ne or o  students,  as  a  v/hcl^,  do  not  parti- 
cipate enouyh  ]ja  extra-curricular  activities, 
e ither.  because  the y  do  not  desire  to  or  be- 
cause they  fool  they  will  not  yet  any  attention' 
or  reco'nition  beco.use  -'f  their  color.  The 
essential  difficulty  here  is  try5.ny  1 0  m.ake 
them  realize  that  they  will  most  certainly 
yet  reco.^nition  if  ,  their  work  is  outstoaidiny 
enouyh  to  m.^irit  it.     There  are  some  oryanizat ions 
that  have  traditional  barriers  ayainst  adm.ittiny 
Noyrocs  and  two  exam.ples  are  the  honorary  edu- 
cation fraternitj^  and  honorary  sophomore 
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activities  fraternity  for    \vonon.   In  every    "  ■ 
instance ,  these  organizations  have  tapping 
cererionies  and  thereby  can  linit'  their  '  , 

membership,  but  in  almost  every  organization 
with  open  membership  Ne  Trees  are  v/clccmed  and 
treated  fairly, 

"Finally,  and  m.ost  iriportant  in  its  long- 
time implications,  is  a  olis  cuss  ion  of  the 
attitude  of  the  instructors  toward  Negro  ' 
students  and  the  students'  attitude  tov/ard  , 
the   instructors.     The  students  all  admitted 
that  it  v/ruld  be  impossible  to  eliminate  al  1 
prejudice  from,  the  instructors  conin;,  from, 
so  m.any  different  backgr  O'unds .     M^st  of  the 
students  adn.itted  also  that  thev  had 
experienced  n'^  positive  evidence  of  rank 
discrimination  but  that  particular  professors 
see  mi  e  d  t  o  e  n  j       tell  in  z  j  ^  ko  s  a  b  ou  t  N  o  gr  o  e  s 
v/hich  miOde  the  students  omibarra.ssod  at  tim.es. 
The  attitude  of  the  Negro  student  tov/ard  the 
professor  v;ho  seer.js  to  relish  telling  jokes 
and  m.akin:    li.oht  cf  the  Nei_rocs  is  one  of 
contemgDt  and  disgust.     This  attitude  keeps' 
the  students  from  foing  their  best  v/ork.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  particular 
professors  who  are  especially  interested  in 
the  Ner'ro  race  and  -'^o  T'ut  of  their  v/ay  to  be- 
c  ome  better  a  c  qu a  int  e  d  w  i t  h  t  he  ir  N e  c;:r  o 
students  o     V/hile  on  the  subject  of  attitudes, 
it  might  be  well  to 'consider  the  advice   ''iven  - 
to  l-Ie'';roes  who  are  '  interested  in  entering 
certain  fields.     Stucdcnts  are   'not  encouraged' 
to  enter  certain  fields  such  as  elementary  and 
c omjie r  c  i a  1  c du c o  t  i  ^n ,  ]v. e  d i c  in u  ,  on j; ±nc  e r  in 'Z  an d 
advanced  sciences  rath^er  than  be  in;;;  positively 
discouraged  ct  denied  admission  to  the  schools , 
Negro  students,  as  a  rule,  '"jo  right  ahead  if 
they  can  m.eet  the  entrance  qua.lif  icat  ions , 
They  hope  that  seme ■ organization  will  onploy 
thorn,  after  :rauuation  and  feel  that  the 
University  placement  bureau  will  recommend 
them  for  positi^^ns  for  ■'./hich  they  qualify, 

"g'ith  the  f ore,  oing  facts  in  mind,  v/e  siub- 
mit  the  following   as  the  bog  innings  of  a 
conscio'us  effort  t  r.  elim.inate  scm.e  '-^f  the 
problems  which  arise  ar.rn.j  Negroes  attending 
an  urban  white  university? 

1.  That  Negroes  got-  rid  of  the  idea  that  they 
ar  e   in  f e  r  i  o  r  b  e  c  a  us  e  o  f  their  c  o 1 o r . 

2.  That  by  a  series  cf  deliberate  eff^Tts  they 
try  and  educate  some   of  the  white  students 
o.nd  instructors  abr-ut  the  acconplishm.ent s 
of  Ne  gr  00  s  , 
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That  Ne;rcos  take  a  more  active  part  m 
campus  life  by  joining:  nr  "anizat  irns  in 
"Which  they  are  interested,  and  dcin^  their 
host  work  v/hen  they  .^::et  in  them_. 

'That  Ne{;:roos  learn  more  about  vocational 
opportunities  both  in  their  m.vn  district 
and  in  others  v;hen  a  curriculum,  rf  study 
is  be  in;"  chosen. 

That  Necroes  try  to  make  as  hi,;^h  narks 
as  possible  to  shov/  the  professors  and 
students  that  the 37-  are  not  infer iar. 

That  the  Ne:i;ro  studients  form  an:  or^ani- 
aaticn  vvhich  mi^ht  act  as  a  00-bctween  v/hen 
som.e  problem,  arises  on  th^.;  cam.pus. 

That  iJe^ro  students  learn  to  cooperate  in 
problemx-solvin^-,  and  an\-  ether  difficulty 
which  m-i;_:ht  arise. 

Coinmittee  Membership 

'Mr.  Robert  Kin- 
Miss  Alm.a  Thomas 
Mi°3S  Phyllis  V/ashin,  ton 
IT  is  s  ¥  ar  ion  3  a  y  1  e  s  3    C  h  air* 
-      '  •  "   ■  m.an 

The  problem,  of  the  miixed  institution  is  comiplicated  since 
it  involves  not  mteroly  the  trustees,  adm.inistrat  ion  ^  and  their 
respective  faculties  but  also  students,  parents,  alumni,  and 
society  at  lar  :;:e .     This  bein~  the  case,  the  authorities  ^:f 
the  m.ixed  institutions  maist ,  to  som.e  extent,  be  conscious  of 
the  demands  of  the  vo.rious  social  pressures  in  this  regard. 
Nevertheless,  far  be  it  from  your  Comxiiss  i  "n  to  justify  the 
present  ccnditions.     Cn  the  contrary",  all  constituencies  of 
the  mixed  institutions  should  1c5.ntly  develop  a  program  whereby 
the  rest  of  society  will  com.e  to  reco;nize  the  fact  that  both 
democracy  b'.nd  Christianity  dem.and  the  proper  solution  of  the 
difficulties  at  hand.     There  can  be  no  effective  com.prom.ise 
with  the  dem-ands  of  dem^ocracy  and  Christ  ianit  y. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  j,     Chcyaey  and  Linceln 
are  greatly  handicaioped  on  account  of  the  lack  cf  funds. 
VJiiile  these  two  institutions  cannot  afford  to  reduce  their 
laudable  efforts  in  promoting  the  physical,   social^,  aesthetic, 
and  spiritual  jrov/th  of  their  students,  they  a^'o ,  ncvcjrthe  les  s , 
institutions  for  hi;-\her  learninf  and  as  such' arc  finally 
expected  to  achieve  standardly  in  this  area.     Vvhat  a  task.; 

With'^'Ut  a  considerahle  increase  in  their  -orescnt  funds, 
it  is  difficult  for  then  to  properly  enroll  and  so  instruct, 
in  four  years,  the  t^^pical  Ne;-ro  student  that  o.t  "Taduaticn 
he  or  she  can  fulfill  the  expectations  of  a  collej;:G  graduate . 
Kcw  could  it  be  otherwise,  vhen  the  typical  Nu;;'.ro  student  must 
learn  many  thin:_s  at  college  which  the  typical  v^hite  student  has 
learned  through  numerous  covenues  cf  informal  education?  In  other 
vvords,  the  envir onm.ent al  opportunities  of  the  typical  Y;hite  stu- 
dent correlate  m.uch  mxre  closely  to  the  accepted  aim.s  C'f  a 
colle-;;e  education  than  do  the  environmental  oppcrtunit 3.c3  of  the 
tyiDical  ilo.'TBo  student.     To  these  difficulties,  we  must  add 
on  other  rather  sericais  one,  nam.ely,  that  the  Nc;;rc  under  TCiduate 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  neither  educational  institutions  nor 
society  in  .;eneral  will  ;,ive  the  proper  rev/.ird  for  excellent 
acc onplishm.ent s  in  the  c^'iteria  rf  colic jc   or  university  saccess. 
Astonishin^"ly  enou  h-  "s  it  may  appear  to  many,  every  other  insti- 
tution "f  the  State  v/ill  experience,   in  a  ^:reat  m.easure,  this 
same  difficulty,     hnjoyin;;  and  contr ibut i.nj  to  life  on  the  collej) 
level  involves  mere  financial  resources,  more  freedom  of  parti- 
cipation, and  a  :;;reater  recopnition  of  m.erit  than  our  present 
social  order  permits  to  any  considerable  num-ber  of  Nc:;ro  citizens. 


EMPLO^MiIl^'T  AND  IITCOTS 
The  present  unfavorable  occncnic  status  of  th.e  IJegro  in 
Pennsylvania  arises  out  of  r.oro  than  two  centuries  of  circuj:.:- 
scrinticn,  separation,  and  discr ininat ion  ^^hich  have  alv/ays 
exccoclcd  that  of  the  General  population  or  any  other  elenont 
thereof.     AlthouGh  there  have  been  many  individual-  cxarples  to 
the  contrary,  as  compared  v;ith  the   General  population,  Ne^i'oes 
have  been  deprived  of  their  share  r.f  s]:illed,  supervisory, 
nana^erial,  prof oss icnal,  ./overnnental,   industrial,  coLinercial, 
and  financial  means  of  earninr  a  livinc.     Thus,  NoGrces  have 
been  disproportionately  concentrated  in  the  most  unrenunerat ive 
and  insecure  occupations. 

58.  A  Brief  Occupational  3ack£round  of  Pennsylvania  Negroes 
>■      It  has  beun  observed  that  the  majority  cf  Negro  slaves 
were  farm  "ho.nds'',  farmers,  and  doriCstic  servants-.  However, 
amons  both  slaves  and  freorzen,  there  were  miany  sem.i-skilled 
and  skilled  workers.     After  freedom  in  Pennsylvania,  Negroes 
continued  in  their  form.er  occupations  but  seem.ed  to  have  in- 
creased their  skills.     They  also  established  business  enter- 
prises such  as  restaurants,  barber,  shoe,  and  tailor  shops.  At 
certain  periods  in  their  history,  they  had  a  considerably  large 
part  of  the  skilled  work  in  Philadelphia.     In  1337,  Negroes  were 
engaged  in  some  thirty  or  more  different  occupations  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area%     In  1333,  they  were  engaged  in  fifty-seven 
different  occupations   in  Philadelphia,     During  this  period, 
the  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  percentage  of  Negroes 
operating  business  e stablishiiients  and  those  who  were  occupied 
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ill  scmi-slrilled  and  sliilled  trades  ^^avS  in  excess  of  the  Negro's 
ratio  in  the  general  population.     Moreover,  many  Neo'i^oes  be- 
came independent  and  several  becamei  wealthy  curinp'  this  period. 
Nevertheless,  this  favorable  status  did  not  last  lon^.  The 
numerous  riots,  anti-abolition  sentiment,  the'  influx  of  foreign- 
born  v/crliers,  m.any  of  whom,  opposed^  the  presence  of  Negro  workers 
In  semi-skilled  and.  skilled  capacities,  any  many  other  un- 
favorable factors  all  comibi.ned  ^^o  pr'oduce  the  effe~ct  that  by 
1880,   it  was  very  obvious  that  in  termis  of  occupational 
diffusion,  Negfoes  had  definitely  lost  much  ground  which  they 
have  never  regained,  .  '  '  / 

The  census  report  for  1930  .rj^ave  the  emplo^/ment  of  Ne agrees 
in  Pennsylvania  as  214,319°  thsl?e  v/ere  143,288  Negro  males  and 
66,031  females.     Glz-o  of  the  total  Negro  population  ten  years 
of  age  and  over'  v/ere  gainfully''  emiployed  in  1930,     The  percentage 
of  gainfully  employed  males  was  82,9;  of  females     38,3^ '^^  '  ' 

Table  XXV  indicates  those  tyypes  of  male  emiplo^Tment  having 

the  greatest  num.bers  s 

■    •  ■  TA3IE  XXV  •■  ■■      .        •  ■  •  •  - • 

JEI\Dim  OCGUPAl^CNS  OF^F^GROJ^I  .  .    .  .  " 

Laborers  arid  Helpers,  "  Num.ber    '  "  '■ 

Building  Construction  o    o    »  ......  ^  15 ,596    .  .  ^ 

Laborers,  Blast  Furnace,  5r 

Steel  Rolling  Mills   .    .    .    „   »    ,    .    ,  -o    .  10,102  . 
■  Chauf fetirs  ,  Triuck  Drivers  & 

Traction  Di'ivers     „    .    «    .    »  .    »    .    ,    c    .       8,745  .  ..  ■ 

Operatives,  Coal  Mines     „    ,    .  o       ,    .    «    ,  7,574 

'  Janitors  and  Sextons         .    «    «    .    o   «    .    «    .  5,635 
Porters  and  all  types  of  .       .  ^ 

Laborers  in  stores         <,   .    «    .   »       .    o  7,886 


P,   300  of  the  1930  Census 


Among  the  most  significant  findings  rela.tive  to  the 
occupational  status'  cf  Pennsylvania  Negro  males  ten  years  and 
over  in  1950  are:   (1)  that  of  148,288  only  3,718  or  2.50^  cf 
them  were  engaged  in  agriculture.     This  decline  has  boon 
gradual,  especially  since  1900  „     (2)  n.lthcugh  Pennsylvania 
Negro  males  v/ere  acceptable  in  nearly  as  v/ide  a  range  of 
occupations  as  were  v^-hite  Pennsylvania  males,  m.ore  than  f cur- 
fifths  of  the  Negro  males  were  unskilled,  semi-skilled, and 
domestic  and  personal  service  workers.    Hence,   (3)  although 
there  v/as  a  gain  in  the  voluino  and  variety  of  Negro  employm.ent 
over  form.er  decades,  there  v/as  a  serious  lack  of  occupational 
diffusion  among  Negro  males.     In  fact,   in^crm.s  of  v/hite 
occupational  diffusion,  the  typical .  Negro  male  v/orkor  of  1930 
made  relatively  no  significant  gains  in  occupational  diffusion 
over  the  typical  Negro  v/orker  of  1900,  1910,  and  1920.  More- 
over, although  as  yet,  a  complete  analysis  .-^f  1940  em.pl "yment 
and  cccupaticnal  data  is  not  available,  the,  available  data 
tend  to  indicate  that  the 'decade  of  1940  is  not  significantly 
different  from  the  1900-1930  period. 

Table'  'XXVI    be  lev/  lists  the  types  •'^f  employment  in  which 

Negro  v;om.en  were  most  frequently  engaged  in  1930; 

,  TABIE  ,    XXVI  .  . 

'        IE  APING  PC  GUP  AT  IONS  OF  NEGRO  V/OMSN 

-  ■^-=;.,  '  :         ■  Servants                            .  43,474 

Laundry  Operatives   .    ,    ,  2,574 

V/aitrcasos   .    »    »    .    ,   .    .  1,875  > 

Hairdressers  and  ■  ' 

Manicurists   399 

Operatives,  Cigar  and 

Tobacco  Factories   „    .    .  832 

Teachers,   o   668 


Relative  tc  the  66,051  Ncripc  females,  ten  years  and  ever, 
who  v/ere  gainfully  cnplcycd  in  1930,  the  folloi/ving  facts  soon 
si^jiif  icant ;    (1)  that  'cf  the '  near ly  ninety  different  cccu- 
paticnal  clas  sif  icat  icns  and  sub-class  if  ioatiens  listed  f^or 
NeuTO  males,  Negro  women  were  listed  as'  hcing  em.ployed  in  only 
twenty-one  of  them:.     Although  as  com.pared  with  white  m-on,  white 
women  arc  rather  restricted  in  torm.s  of.  occupational  diffusion, 
by  comparison,  they  do  not  suffer  as  "badly  as  Negro  women.  (2) 
From  Table  XXVI  it  will  be  observed  that:  43,474,  or^  approxdjiiately 
two-thirds ■  of  the  Negro  Vvomen' were  engaged  as  dom.estic  and 
personal  servants.     (3)  Moreover,  twelve  of  these  twenty-one 
occupational  classifications  account  for  78.58^  of  the  total 
Negro  fem-ole  labor  which  v/as  gainfully  erxpiai ye d  in  1930,  (4) 
Practically,   it  r^eant  that  in  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
instances,  when  a  Negro  woman  sought  work  to  take  care  of  her- 
self, or  TiOSt  often,  to  supplement-  the  family  Income,  she  had 
to  look  forv/ard  to  dom.estic  service  or  som.e  other  type  of  em- 
ployment of  sim.ilar  pay.     In  accordance  with  com.petenco '  ■ 
Negroes,  like  other  people  an^oj      v/ork  in  jobs,  of  their 
choice  'and  interests.     Thus,'  such  dis cr ininat or y  cm.ployi.iient 
not  only  mxans  sub-m..orginal  and  marginal  living  but  it  r.eans 
economic  waste  and  blighted  em;plo'yr:cnt  outlook  all  of  v/hich 
tend  greatly  to-  destroy  morale',.;  ■  '■  '  ■'•".'■.'.:•;: 

In  order  to  get  a  mioro  c oncrctc' picture  of  the  exceedingly 
narrow  lim.itat'lons  of' Negro  em,ployr:ient:  opportunities  Table  XXVII 
is  presented:  g.  ■  •      '  ■  - 


'  ^  ■  .  TABLE  XXVII 

LEADING  OCCUPATIONS  OF  NEGRO  WORKERS  IN  FHIMDELPHIA  -  1930 


■■        '   ■    ■  ■  Percent 

MAIEs  NinvIBER     cf  total 


TJns!^illccl  laborers:  Business, 

wo  r  i^'e  V  s 

Trade  and  Industrial  Plants   .    »    ,    .    .  . 

.  20 

,729 

42,0 

Unskilled  Laborers s  Railroad, 

4 

.418 

47,7 

Laborers:  Public  Service     ,    .....    c  . 

.  1 

,649 

45. 

Donestic  3-nd  Personal  Service  ...... 

.  15 

,227 

35,  0 

Industrial  So  Building  Trade  Craftsmen  ,  . 

.  7 

,910 

4.4 

Chauffers  and  Truck  Drivers   .  .   

.  5 

,311 

21,6 

Business;  Clerks,  Dealers ^  Salesncn jOtc . . 

.  4 

,773 

2.8 

Industrial  Operations   o    .....    o,.  . 

5 

,082 

4. 

IjOii  s  0  3P  c  r^io  XI.  -•••«»o»»»oo9«o 

,  2 

,227 

55, 

Pr of es s iono.l  Services           ....    ...  . 

1 

,795 

^  5,4 

^:maie: 

Donestic  and  Personal  Service  ...... 

.  36 

,349 

52, 

Industrial  Workers   (mainly  tobacco 

and  clothing)   .........    o.'.  . 

0  3 

,708 

5.9 

Dressm.akers  and  Seam.strcsses .    ...    .    .    ,  . 

0 

640 

19.0 

Professional  Services  (cxclud3.ng 

S  C       0  0^     T  G  cL  C  jfl  0X^3)0        e        9        0        a        0        0        0        e        0         0  0 

597 

3.8 

Office  clerks,  Stenographers,  Typists, etc 

• 

476 

0.35 

S  c  In  0  0 1  T  G  Gi  c  ]n  ox"*Se    o    o    •    «    o    <>    •    o    <>    ©    o  « 

461 

4.5 

store  Clerks,  Salosv/onen.    ,.    .....  . 

e 

364 

■  1.6 

It  is  observed  that  although  Negro  nen  were  11^3%  of  the 
total  male  Philadelphia  population,  they  constituted  from  42  to 
47^  of  the  city's  total  unskilled  laboring  force,     Pr oport ionato- 
ly,  there  wore  m.cro  than  three  tim.os  as  many  mialo  Negro  dom.es tic 
servants  as  there  were  v/hites.     Further,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  longshoremen,  Negro  m.en  were  far  belov-/  their  quota 
in  the  better  paying  types  cf  or.ployment .     Despite  the  fact 
that  Negro  v/omxcn  v/ere  11,3%  of  the  general  fem.alo  population, 
they  constituted  mere  than  one-half  of  the  city's  total  number 
of  dom.estic  servants.     On  the  whole,   it  is  very  obvious  that 
although  the  volum.e  of  Negro  em.pl o^rr.ient  in  PhiSiade Iphia  was 


tror.iendous ,  it  was  rcstrictu.d  tc  those  t;^'iDos  of  enployi'icnt 
yiclclinj,  the.  lov/est  inconos,     MrPc  apoc  if  ically,  tho  incomes  of 
r.pproxiriate  ly  ninety  percent  of  the  Philr.d.e  Iphio  Negroes  wore 
sub -r Terminal  r.ind  r.r.rginol.    Tho  co,sc  of  Philadelphia  is  t-^Tpical 
of  other  nunic ipalit ies .  ; 

It  is  true  thc.t  nost  of  the  najcr  occupational  character- 
istics of  Pcnnsylvo.nia  Negroes  are  not  ijinique  to  the  state  for 
it  is  obvious  that  the  Status  of  Pennsylvania  Negroes  fits  very 
Vi^cll  into  the  national  picture.     Nevertheless,  insofar  as  white 

i 

citizens  arc  responsible  for  the  er.iployi:ient  liriitations  of  the 
Negro  citizens  of  the  State,  the  typicality  of  the  situation 
does  not  offer  a  valid  excuse  therefor.     On  the  contrary,  given 
■the  natural  and  hiju'.ian  resources  of  the  State,  the  traditional 
cultural  ideal  of  Pennsylvania,  the  federal  constitution,  and 
the  v/ar  aims  of  the  United  Nations,  v/h it e  citizens  of  the  State 
should  accept  the  challenge  to  improve  the  situation  immediately 
and  perm-ancnt  ly.  •,-  •  .  .  . 

Although  m.' st  of  the  1930  employment  gains  by  Negro  ricn 
did  occur  in  unskilled  or  common  lo.bor  occupations,  tho  op- 
pcrtunity  to,  secure  a  foot-hold  in  industries  is  not  v/ithout 
its  advantages.     The  .point  remains,  hcv/ever,  that  a  Study  of 
bus-iness  cycles  and  immigration  v/ill  show  that  Negroes  came 
East  in  considerablG  nuribers  only  when  there  Vvas  a  shortage  of 
Eiiropeovn  labor,  or  v;hen  there  were  other  types  of  comjnon  labor 
shortages.     The  results  of  such  studies  ijro  as  significant  for 
Pennsylvania  a?3  for,  other  non-sC'Uthern  states..     Thus,  during 
Vlforld  Y/ar  l  when  production  was  multiplied  to  meet  war-tir-ie 


needs  5  also  a  tine  durinG  which  foreign  labor  supply  was  being 
cut  off,  Nccrocs  were  recruited  to  eastern  factories.     The  Ne;j;rG 
population  in  several  localities,  where  the  need  for  v/crkers  was 
most  acute,  grew  very  rapidly. 

The  years  from  1923  to  1926  drew  additional  thou.sands  of 
Negro  workers  into  Philadelphia,  St ee It  on,  Harrisburr,  Pitts- 
burgh and  other  parts  of  Allegheny  County,  Chester,  and  Coates- 
ville  to  \;ork  in  steel  mills,  railroad  yards,  shipyards,  and 
along  the  piers.     In  1923,  more  than  57,000  Negroes  v/ere  em- 
ployed in  Pennsylvania  industries  and  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
reached  the  high  point  of  4. 19^?-  of  the  total  industrial  workers. 
So  far  as    the  number  of  jobs  is  concerned,  em-ploymcnt  in  m.any 
.other  areas  was  just  as  good  as  in  industry. 

In  Allegheny  County,  Negro  coal  riiners  increased  very 
rapidly.     The  Negro's  entrance  •  int o  the  coal  mxining  industry 
in  largo  numbers  cam.e  during  1925  and  1927  in  the  role  of  strike- 
breakers.      As  late  as  1920  only  72  Negroes  had  been  emiployod 
as  m.iners  in  the  Pittsburgh  District,     Prior  to  the  1927  coal 
strike,  7^  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Com.pan3"'s  normial  force  of 
11,000  and  20^  of  the  Pittsburgh  Terminal  Coal  Company »s 
normal  force  of  3,000  were  Nc-'roes.     Darin-:'  the  strike  the 
nuriiber  of  Negroes  emiploycd  by  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Comipo-ny 
rose  to  3,500  or  40?^  of  the  total  in  Docem.ber,  1927. 

As  Table  XXVIII  indicates,  1923  was  the  peak  year  for 
Negro  eriploymont  in'  Pennsylvania  industrial  and  mining  establish- 
m.ents.     The  manner  of  the  decline  is  indicated.     From,  another 
angle,  it  riay  be  observed  that  as  compared  with  the  decline  in 


the  vclui^ic  of  v/hite  cnployrr.ent ,  tho  Negro  decrease  has  ranged 
from  1.37  to  7.73  tines  that  of  whites.  /  '  ^v: 

TABLE  XXVIII   .    '  -  .  ■     ■    /  :  r-l  ,  j-;  ' 
NUMBER  OF  F£GRO  VVi^GE  EARIMERS        PENNSYLV.iNIA  INDUSTRY,   1922-194  0 


i  ot  a± 

Ne  gr  0 

Per  — 

.  ■     vvagG  . 

Vvage 

cent 

Ye  ar 

jiarnor  s 

Earners 

Negro 

1922  .. 

,  :  •:   1,248,905  .  .. 

42,569  ■ 

•  3.41 

1923 

1,363,986 

57,112 

4.19 

1924 

1,269,165. 

■     49,845  :  ,:■ 

'■  5.93 

1925 

1,275,044 

52,066 

4.08 

1926. 

.\  ■  .  1,298,731 

54,122  . 

4.18 

1927 

1,278,904 

49,818 

3,89 

1923  • 

•  1,237.970  .. 

■.■  46,836  ■.  •■ 

3.78 

19^;  9 

l,27o ,245 

45 ,877 

3.60 

1930.  .;- 

■.•   1,191,983.'  .  • 

39,732  ■ 

.  3.33 

1931 

1,033,113 

32,216 

2.97 

1932,  . 

929,022  ■: 

-  25,392  ■■  ,- 

2.73 

1933 

1,015,298 

28,875 

2.84 

1934 

-1,092, 784  :  ■ 

■30,194  ■ 

2.76 

1935 

1,122,952 

,  30,654 

2.73 

1936  :: 

■..■7  .•,?1,216,727 

■  :  -  34,790    : : 

2.85 

1937 

1,284,439 

36,967 

2.88 

1938     •■,  .{ 

•;•  ■■.   ..;  1,093, 056  ■ 

,.^30,140  ■■ 

,    ■  2.76 

1939 

1,161,893 

32,215 

2.77 

1940  ■  ' 

v,.;-.  :l,250,744  ■ 

34,478- ■ 

2.75 

The  picture  presented  by  Table  ]KVIII is  characteristic  of 
what  happened  in  all  areas  of  employiiient .     Nevertheless,  there 
are  rather  positive  indications  that  unemployment  nay  have  been 
even  v;orse  in  other  areas.     Many  types  of  factors:  the  depres- 
sion, personal,  social,  racial,  economic,  technical,  and  ctlicr- 
v/ise,  com.bincd  to  produce  the  very  drastic  reduction  in  Negro 
employment,     V.hy  were  Negro  v;orkers  "first  to  be  fired  and  the 


last  to  be  hired"?     For  the  mxOment ,  let  us  deal  v/ith  these 
factors  which  v/ore  largely  caused,  by  the  "times"  themselves,  - 
the  depression  and  recession,  not ' forgetting,  however,  the  irfcer- 
play  of  the  factors  to  be  mientionod  later. 


A75 

First,  the  chief  cccupations  in  whi2  h  NGr;roGS  ■onc^^'-gecl  v/ere 
ncre  severely  affected  by  the  ciGpressicn  than  other  cccnpat  ions . 
For  instance,  the  "let  dov/n"  in  the  building  and  construction 
trades  resulted  in  the  displacement  of  thousands  of  Negro 
laborers.     The  slov/ing  up  of  steel  production  caused  many  to 
lose  jobs,  obtained  in  the  Steelton,  Coatesville,  and  the  Pitts- 

' burgh  areas*    The  reduction  of  shipping  activities  in  and  cut  of 
the  Port  of  Philadelphia  put  out  of  work  wholly  or  placed  on  a 
part-t  im.e  b^s is ,  several  hundred  Negro  longshoremen. 

.  ■  Vfoile  the  exclusion  and  restrictive  policies  of  business 
establishments  have  hindered  Negro  citizens  of  the  State  for 
scores  of  years,  Negroes  shared  the  jobs  in  the  dom.estic  service 

•fields  in  nuiiibers  far  in  excess  of  their  proportion  in  the  total 
population.     Hov/ever,  the  depression  v/as  accompanied  by  con- 
siderable reduction  in  family  incomes  so  that  thousands  of 
Negroes  either  lost  their  jobs  or  their  wages  v/ere  reduced  be- 
low the  requiromients  of  bare  existence.     Indeed,  relief  grants, 
in  numerous  instances,  are  laiown  to  have  been  more  profitable 
than  C'crtain  _  v/ages,  offered  in  the  dom.estic  service  fields.  The 

:;£5o-ca lied  "slave  m.arkets"  v;hich  arose  as  a  result  of  these 

general  conditions  are  well  known, 

.    The  following  quotation  from  a  193-1  unemployment  survey  in 

Allegheny  Count 37  is  rather  significant: 

, ^.  ■•  ■■■    "The  .  fore ign -born  workers  and  the  colored 
'     YJ'drkcrs  are  to  a  very  1-arge  extent  unskilled 
:      ■■  labor  heavily  concentrated  in  those  lines     of  "-' 
activity  which  were  m.ore  nearly  paralyzed  during 
the  depression,  such  as  heavy  manufacturing  and 
construction.     The  foreign-born  are  greatljr  con- 
centrated in  communities  in  which  oppcr  tunit  ios 
N  for  girls  and  vonen  are  limited.     For  Negro  girls 


■'  ■  o.nd  vjDuen  -also  ^     Clin  fv.l.  op-par  t  unities  aro.,  ., 
limitecl,  existing  larrrely  in  donestic  sorvice 
and  related  -neriial  .tasks'  in /which^  •  with  the    ■  ■  ■      :  , 
•. .   crash  cf  both  family  and  business  income,  cur-  . 
'■.  tailmcnt  was '  severe     •  ••  .  •  •■;    .,  .:. 

Second,  the  fact  rerialns  that  Negro  workers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania business  Establishments  are  the  nev/  comers,  havinc  the 
least  fdvor^ble  length-of -service  records;  and  partly  as  a 
result  thereof,  they  occupy  the  pos  it  ion  cf  marginal  vjorkers  • 
This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  the  Negro  is  the  last 
to  bo  hired  and  the  first  to  be- fired.     Thus,   in  addition  to 
increased  exper ience ,  employees,  with' senior it y  had  greater  op- 
portunities to  work  themselves  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
rianagement  and  to  'establish  the.  imiJression  that  their  services 
are  m.ore  indispensable.     Of  ten,  ■ 'various  means  other  than 
seniority  are  used  to  influence  the  managem.ent  in  the  selection 
of  emiployees  to  'be  retained;  In  such  instances,  the  Negro 
suffers  most,'    ■  "■      '  ":■  '  ... "  ■  .  ■  .• 

A'' third  factor  operating  against  the  Negro  v/orker  has  ibeen 
his  lesser  skill  in  instances  where  he  was  throv^TL  in  com.petition 
with  v;orkers  of  r:any  years  of  experience.     Rem.embering  that 
during  norridl  tines  Negroes  \fere  hot  "up-graded"  as  rapidly  as 
were  other  workers,  when  jobs  were  at  a  premium,  skilled  workers 
have  often  aloplled  f  or  jobs  of  lesser,  skill  than,  those  to  which 
they  are  normally  accustomed.   "Thus,  in  order  to  increase  pro- 
duct ion  j,.  without  increasing  ■  labor-- costs  ,  Negr,-o  workers  were 
often  displaced.     Although  the  .Negro'  suffered,,  this  procedure 
Is  generally  regarded  as  good  .business  practice,. 
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Fourth,  tochnolorical  advanceriont  tal^cs  its-  heayiest  toll 
oii  imsklllcd  and  serii-skillccl  v/orkors,     Mprecvcr,  vv'hon  tech- 

.nolo'Tical  advaneenient  eradicates  or  reduces  to  a  .bare  ninimum, 
entire  divisions  of  industrial  employi-ient ,  imskilled  and  ser.ii- 
skilled  workers: find  it  most,  difficult  to  adjust  thenselvcs  and 
also  to  find  new  cmplo^n^ic^t .     Since  .the  vast  majority  of  No::ro 
vv'orkers  are  unskilled  and  seni-skilled,  the  consequences  of 
tGchnological: uncmploj,nnent'" affects.  Ne,n-r peg  more  s.eyeroly  than 
v/orkers  of  the  general  populatio.?i.     For.' example^  in  ,^ittsbur^:h, 
nachiho  technplo.^y  has  advanced,  rapidly  in  the  steel:  industry', 
v/ith  the  result  that  the  .  rauriber  o'f  Negroes  .  em.plo ye d  ,  has  been 

.steadily  dininishing-  in  proportion  to /the  total,  v/crkinc  force. 
Thus,  it  y/a;s  months- after  Pearl  Harbor .  b.cf ore  Nec^^oe  s  reached 
their,  former  ratio  in  the  steel  industry.  . 

Due  to  the  four  factors  listed, above  and  others,  soon  to  be 
listed,  an  em.ployment  survey  of  Philadelphia^^  for  instance,  made 
by  the  Depart  merit  ..of  Industrial  Research,  Vfcarton  School  of 
Finance  and  Goimnerce-,,-  the  University  of  rennsylvania,  in  1931, 
revealed  that  Ne.groes  were  unemployed  to  the  extent  of  34,8^  of 
their  total  employable  number.     In  other  words,  one  of  every 
three  Negro  persons  of  employable  status  was  without  a  job.  At 
the  sam.e  time  the  per  cent  a.'^e  of '  unemployed  nat  ive  whites  v/as 
23.9;  and  of  f ore i^h -born  w-h'ites',  25.0,     Nerjro  m.ale  v/orkcrs  v/ere 
moi^iployed  1,59  tifjnos  natteo  whlteo*      As  of  April,  1933,  59^ 
of  the  em.ployable  Ne'gro  v;-Qrkers  were  unemployed;  whereas  only 
44^  and  43.6^  of  the  '  native,  "white  and  foreign -born  employable 
workers,  respectively,  were  unemployed. 
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In  Pittsburr^::!!,  the  pi:  ture  v/as  also  one  of  a  dispropor- 
tionate uncnployn-ient  of  Negro  v/orkers.     As  late  as  1937,  accord- 
ing; to  the  UnGmployncnt  Census  of  that  year,  Norcrccs  comprised 
approximately  17,4^  of  the  city's  unemployed  while  the-ir  per- 
centages in  the  total  employable  population  was  only  8^4:%-, 
Of  these  totally  unemployed,  those  v/orking  on  emergency  projects 
and  those  paetly  er.ployed,  Negroes  ccinprised  17,7^,  20,6^  and 
12,8^  respectively.  ,  In  1937,     16 ,299' Pitt sburgh  Negroes  were 
%nemplcyed.     In  other  v/ords,  -±0%  of  the  Negro  employable  popu- 
lation v/as  unem.plo^red,  v;hile  of  the  440,684  employable  v/hites 
only  85,916  or  17 #2^' were  unemployed .  •;  . 

The  tendency  of  Negroes  to  be  uncm.plcyed  many  times  their 
proportion  in  their  respective  total  populations  y;as  found  to 
prevail  on  a  nat ion-vi/ide  scale  in '1935.    The  follov/ing  passage 
from  the  report   is  rather  valuable;       ■  •  ' 

"The  Negro  has  been  forced  to  seek  aid  from^ 
relief  agencies  because  of  all  the  reasons  which 
affect  white  persons  plus  a  number  v/hich  affect 
the  Negro  only.     In  general,  the  Negro's  economic 
position  is  so  insecure  that  he  has  been  one  of 
the  worst  victims  of  the  depress  ion »     He  has  been 
forced  on  relief  rolls  by  traditional  factors 
directed  against  him  because  of  his  race." 

In  enumerating  som.e  of  the  seasons  "which  affect  the  Negro 

only",  practically  the  sam.e  factors  vjere  given  as  have  been 

given  in  the  previous  section  of  this  report.    The  first  six 

were :  '    \    "  . 

"i.     Concentration  of  Negroes  in  economic 
groups  v/hich  have  contributed  heavilytothe 
relief  rolls;     i.  e.,  unskilled  labor  and 
domestic  service  v/orkers, 

"2.     Lov/er  v/age  scales  for  Negroes  than 
whites . 
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"3,     Racial  discrin5jiat  ion  "in  lay-offs  and 
re-enploynient .     The  Negro  worker  is  traditionally 
the  first  to-  be  dischar^od  and  the  last  to  be  ro- 
hired, 

■  •  ■  "4,     The  displacement  of  Ne^^ro  labor.     Ec  is 
-•bein3  crov/ded  out  of  traditionally  'Nerro  jobs';., 
and  occupational  shifts  brou^'ht  about  by  the 
depression  are  crowding  hin  out'  ^of  the  cheap 
labor  field. 

"5.     Industrial  color  bans.     There  have  always 
been  industries  which  have  refused  to  ^employ  Ne^ro 
workers . 

"6.     Color  bans  anonc;  or:3ani2ed  labor.  The 
Negro  is  frequently  denied  member ship  in  labor  . 
unions.    This  discr im.inat ion  has  severely  re- 
stricted-his  opportunit ie-s-  for  employment, 
particularly  under  that  part  of  the  recover^r 
program  'Whi'ch  give's  preference  to  organized      ■  ■■ 
lab  or . " 


More  than  four  thousand  questionnaires  v/-ere  sent  to 
em.ployers  whose  na:ries  v/ere  dravm  from  the  N int h  Inclu s t r la  1 
Directory.     More  than  three  thousand  and  five  hundired  question- 
naires were  sent  to  other  'tyjoes  of  bus  in  ess 'concerns  .  No 
questionnaires  were  sent  to  business  establishments  in  localities 
.i31.,.,Wjb.ich  there  were  less  than  one  hundred  Negroes.     In  order  to 
keep  abreast  the  rapidly  changing  employiient  picture,  several 
additional  sam.ple  studies  were  made  beglaning  in  October,  1940 
to  Nover.bor,   1942.     The  quality  and  volur.ie  .  of  Negro  employment 
Y/ill  be  discussed  elsewhere.    Per  the  moment,  we  shall  confine 
our  discussion  to  those  aspects  of  these  sam.ple  studios  which 
pertain  to  factors  underlying  restrictive  and  exclusion  em- 
ployment policies  and  practices  regarding  Negroes.  Although 
those  firm.s  v/hich  em.plcyed  Negroes  did  so  in  excess  of  their 
proportion  in  the  total  population,  they  relegated  more  than 
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80%  of  the  Ne:-:ro  v;crkers.  to  the  •unskilled  and  semi-skilled  lobs 
In  "tn-e  suporviscry,  technical,  nanaj^er ial,  cxoc-utivcj  adminri-s — 
trativo,  and  similar  positions,  Ncr^rocs  arc  a  nOt';cli2i'ble 
quantity.     In  short,  W.oc;roes  as  a  Qroup  were  fr-,;mc"!.  in  the 
lowest  paid  jobs  in  all  types   of  business  corico  r-nLi  . 

All  business  c stablishir.ents  v/ere  asked  '-/o'  'jit' I'cate  whether 
or  not  they  employed  Nerroes  and  if  s o,  did. 't be  Ir' respect  ive 
finals  have  restrictive  policies  re(2:ardinr  the  types  of  enploy- 
nent  rriven  Negroes,  :  In  addition,  the- staff ,  made  numerous  field 
trips  to  discuss  these  m.atterq  v^ith  . per sonn,el -men  ;in  ,twel^ 
different  localities  coverin{r  90fo  of  the  state's  Ne^ro  popu- 
lat  ion. 

In  summar^T'^  our  returns  indicate  that  the  chief,  reasons 
given  for  the  exclusion  or  restriction  of  Ne^^T'o  workers  seem  " 
to  be :         .-.  .  ■  •:  \  ■. 

"-r-l'i-^    Neri-roes  are  not  employed  because:  it.  .     ,  .  

has  been  the  custom  of  the  f irm^  to  employ 
-only  whites .  :      —  ,■, 

■:  .  :     2,     Ner;roes  allofjedly  lack  traininr^  to  ,do  >       -  ... ,    , -. 
the  skilled  tasks  involved. 

3.  Negroes  have  not  applied  for  Vi/ork, 

4.  Unionization  prevents  the  employment 

•;  i'rof  Negroes,     , ;:  ■     .  „  .  i  ,  ; 

'b.     Negroes  and  v\^hites  do  .not,  Vi? ork  together    -■  ^ 
harmoniously. 

Thus,  public  opinion,  som.e  employers,  the  lack  of  skilled 
training  on  the  part  of  most  Negro  v/orkers,  sor.e  labor  unions, 
and  other  em-ployees  contribute  to  discriminatory  policies 
against  the  employment  of  Negroes,     Due  to  the  ramifications 
prejudice  and  increased  com.petition  in  the  labor  n.arket,  the 
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nature  and  supply  of  Ne;2To  labor  has  influenced  public  opinion, 
on  the  •  demand  side  of  tho  picture.  It  is  considered  proper  to 
Zlve  certain  types  of  v;ork  to  Negroes  and  to  refuse  them-  others 
This  opinion  has,  in  many  ca-ses,  -been  faddish,  so  that  a  change 
in  style  has  often  deprived  Negroes  of  joba  vjhi'ch  they  formerly 
held.  This  is  particularly  true  in' domestic  and  personal 
servlde.     :  :  "■  x/l-  ■■j.c         :        _  _ 

Public  opinion  is,  in  part,  of  course,  a  composite  of  the 
opinions  of  employers  so  that  often  a  mere  foreman  formulates 
employment  policies  or  is  responsible  for  employm.ent  policies 
v/ith 'respect-^t o  Negrbcs.     Too  often,  employers  m.isjudge  public 
opinion  v/ith  respect,  t o  the  positions  Negroes  may  hold..  The 
public;  is  of  ten  -Jnuch  more  tol-e  rant,  than^  many  employers  indicate 
The  role;  of  some  unions : in  restricting  the  employment  of  , 
Negroes,  regardless  of  the  orj-inion^  or  indifference  of  the  em- 
ployer, is  .well  known..   Because  of  the  exclusions  and  restricfciv 
policies-  of  the  vast  majority  9f  firms  and  labor  unions,  many 
Negroes  become,  discouraged  and  fail  to  apply  for- work  at  a    ., , 
.number  .of  firms.  -.Admitting  that,  many  employers  may  be  in 
error  when  they  say  that  no  Negro  has  applied,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  j-  in  many  instances,  the  statement  is  true.  In 
such  instances,  the  employer  can  hardly  be  at  fault.  However, 
in  localities  in  Vv'hich  there  are  Negroes,  this  is  not  true  in 
the  majority  of  instances, 

On  the  -em.ployment  questionnaires,  a  comparative  rating  of 
Negro  employees  was  requested  v/ith  respect  to  punctuality,  de- 
pendability, honesty,  efficiency,  interest  in  v;.ork,  r^ellability 
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and  regularity.     The  returns  from  the  State  for  the  A5)ril, 
1941  sample  are  taken  from  the  PRELIMINj.RY  REPORT  of  the  Con 
mission;  '  '■' 

■  '.r'-^  TABIE  XXIX  ^ '-^ 

RATING  OP  NEGRO  EMPLOYERS  ON  PERSONAL  QUALITIBS  /v., 

Punc-  De-  Inter-     '  '  ■■  :  o  .::Vj.-  ' 

Ratings  ■  ,        tu-  penda-  Hon-  Effi-  est  in  Rolla-  Re-u- 
ality  hie      esty  ciency     work    bility  larity 

Excellent  or 
Very  good 
Satisfactory 
or  Good 

Average  or 
Pair 

Variable:   ^  ..■ 
Yos  or  No 

Belov;  Aver- 
age or  Poor 

Table  XXIX    affords  evidence  of  the  fact  that  those  firms 
v^hich  do  employ  Negro  labor  find  it  satisfactory  in  the 
majority  of  instances.     In  November ^  1942?,  a  nuinber  of  personnel 
representatives  of  firms  v/hich  had  formerly  hired  only  a  fev/ 
Negroes  v/ere  asked  to  compare  Negro  and  white  v.-orkers  "in  terms 

of  the  above  qualities.     On  the  whole,  the  reactions  were  - 

favorable.     That  they  v;ere  no  more  satisfactory  v/as'due/'in  a 
large  measure  to  the  inability  of  m.anagem.ent  to  select  the  most 
competent  Negro  labor  and  adjust  sone  of  the  problems  involved. 
These  problems  are  discussed  below. 

The  two  sample  studies  of  the  Commission  are  largely' 
substantiated  by  other  studies.    Mr.  Vifilliam.  Barnes  O'Conner 
of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board"^ ^requested  one 


"The  Use  of  Colored  Persons  in  Skilled  Occupations",  TtlE 
CONFERENCE  BOARB  MANAGElffiKT- REC  ORD,  volume  .3,  No.  12, 
■■    December s  1941,  P.  158 
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hundred  and  tv/o  nanagenents  cf  industries  v;hich  employ  Negroes 
to  conpare  then  with  white  workers  on  certain  qualities  rerard- 
ing  ability  and  skill.     One  nanaGement  said  that  Negroes  v/ere 
superior,  thirty-on^e  said  that  they  v^ere  poorer  but  seventy 
indicated  that  Nec^oes  v/ere  equal  to  whites.     In  terms  of  pro- 
duction, afthough  tv/elve  managements  seated  that  Negroes  wore 
poorer,  five  stated  that  they  were  better,  and  eighty-five 
stated  that  they  v/ere  equal  to  whites.     The  record  for  regulcrity 
is  perhaps  a  little  v/orse  but  not  seriously  so,  for  whereas 
thirty-two  stated  that  Negroes  were  poorer,  five  stated  that 
they  v/crc  superior  and  sixty-four  stated  that  they  were  equal 
to  v/hites;   'Considering  the  numerous  handicaps  of  the  Negro 
worker,  these  estimations  of  managem.ent  in  regard  to  the 
general  desirability  cf  the  use  of  Negro  labor  are  most 
encouraging.     It  requires  little  imagination  to  see  v/here  Negro 
labor  would  stand  if  given  a  fair  chance. 

That  Negroes  are  capable  of  rendering  efficient,  dependa- 
ble and  reliable  service  was  established  by  the  Negro  Survey  of 
Pennsylvania  conducted  by  the  Department  of  V/elfare  in  1924.  At 
that  time  hundreds  cf  em.ployers  of  Negro  labor,  including  such 
com.panies  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  United  Gae  Improvement, 
Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit,  Westinghouse  Electric,  Lu}^:ens  Steel 
Viforks,  Atlantic  Refining,  to  name  a  few,  were  highly  com.pli- 
mentary  of  their  colored  employees.     One  firm  replied:  "They 
are  among  the  best  wo  have";  another,  "As  good  or  probably 
better  than  v/hites  for  services  required";  a  third,  "Compare 
favorably  with  other  groups",     A  petroleum  refining  com-pany 
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employing  over  six  hundred  Ne^ro  v/orkers  at  the  time,  v/ith 
rkarly  one-half  skilled  or  ser-ii-skilled  positiGns  remarked: 

.find  colored  labor  as  efficient,  regular -and  desirable 
as  other  races".     Your  Commission  has  iji,  its  f  iles.-  himdreds 
of  statements  just  as  good  as  these.        -  -?        ■  . 

Faithfulness  to  those  v;ho  ^ive  him  a.  "square  deal"  is  an 
almost  universal  trait  of  the  Negro.    Even  in  spite  of  re- 
strictions and  exclusions,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  almost 
any  foreigner  has  a  better  chance  of  promotionj  sabotage  and 
other  forms  of  disloyalty  are  nil  ar.iong  Ne,3ro  workers.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  impossible  ^tc  understand  why  Nerrro  v/orkers  are 
not  ,2^iven  better  opportunities  for  advancement  to  responsible 
posit  ions .  ^. .    ,    . .  v   •  ;•  •;  ■       :    ' ,    •  ■     '  • 

In  spite  of  the  com.paratively,  lov;.  status  of  N^r^ro  workers, 
in  the  m.ajority  of  business  establishments,  m.ost  employers  feel 
that  the  Ne^ro  can  hope  for  advancement  into  higher  paying 
positions,  provided  he  improves,  the  quality -of  his  labor.  Most 

obably  this  indicates  that  racial  discrimination  can  be  over- 
come, in  many  instances,  by  above  average  and  exceptional 
ability  and  performance.     Some  employers  recommend  m.ore  edu- 
cation, particularly  in  the  vocational  arts,  as  a  mean  s  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  worlananship  and  preparing  for  better  job 
In  other  cases,  it  is  advised  that  Negro  v/orkers  try  to  im-prcve 
certain  personal  qualities  which  tend  to  .hold  them  back;  to 
avoid  intoxication,  .stealing,  dishonesty,  aggressiveness,  and 
tardiness,  and  to  take  more  interest  ,  in  their, jobs.     No  doubt, 
Negro  v/orkers  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  ii?- .services . 
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This,  they  must  , do  in;  spit© -of;  the-ir  h£in,dicr«.ps  .     On  tho  other- 
ho.nd,  enployGrs  &nd  .otbfirS  )must  realize  that  the  be§t  way  to 
inprove  the  quality  of  Negro  labor  is  to,  advance  it  on  the  sarr.e 
basis'  as-  v/hite'  labor  is.  adyahcGd/  .Other-  incentives,  though 
they  possess  the  v/isdon  'of  Solomon,  sha-ll  not  change:  the  . 
s  ituat  ion"  s  ignif  ic ant  ly ,.  ■ ^    ,  .;.  r.. •;. 

39.  Unempioyrient  and  Charity  ""•'v  .v..: 'r.:..  i-   

With  underprivileged  and  econonically  insecure  people'  it 
is  but  a  short  step  from  the  loss  of  jobs  to  dependency 'upon 
charity.     In  1937,  It  v;as  reported  that  19.89^  of  those  ' 
receiving  general  assistance  in  the  State  vv^ere  Negroes.  Hence, 
Negroes  were  oh  re^lief  rolls  more"  t.hg:n 'four -t^        their  pro- 
portion  of  the  total  population.  :  The  /d tecrepancy  between 
proportion  in  the  '  t  otal  pbpulat  ion,  unem.ployment ,  relief,  and 
Vi/PA  proportions  is  brought  •  out ,  in  Table  XXX.  .,  If  the  fiQircs 

for  NYA,  aid  to  dependent  ■G'hiidron.,:;]3,^ind  pensions ,  and  other 
forms  of  public'  and  private  char-it y  \y.ere  added,  one  could  get 
a  more  complete  picture  of  the  excessive  degree  to  v/hich  the 
Negro  citizens  of  the  State-  we  re  dependent  upon  charity 
especially  from:  1931  to  1940.     ',1/h;ile  we  do  not  Imov/  how  reliable 
are  figures  at  hand  for  all  forms  of  private  charity,  \ve  do 
know,  hoY^jever,  that :  Ncgr'pe'S"\v^ere  .r-ecip lent s  of  private  charity 
far  in  excess  of  their  proportion  in  the  total  population  and 
also,  far,  in  excess  of  the  am.ounts  v;hi'ch  they  contributed  to 
private  charity.  ■  ■ 
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TABIE  XXX 

COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGE  OF  NEGRO  TOTAL  UNEMPLOYED  WITH  PER-. 

NT  GE  OF  NEGRO  TO  TOTAL  GEFSRAL  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS  AND 
C.NT.X.E^^0F^IE.CKO^^i^^^    OF  NEGRO  TO  TOTAL  WPA  EMPLOYEES  • 

Per  cent  QEO  of  Negroes  to  Total 

Federal  Census    GA  Recipienti-L^  Employees 

  of.  Nov.  1937        Aug,,  1937         March,  3939  ,, 

The  State  11,3  19.9  9.1 

Philadelphia   "       28.7  ^1.9      '  o^n  '  '  " 

Pittsburgh  18.9  28.5  .   21.0    ^.  . 

Scranton                   0.8                     0»*7  • 
Brio                            3.1                      4.0      .  -  2.4 
Reading  4.7  3.6  6.5  


Tl)Data7hovm  are'Tor  the  respect ive  county  units  containing 

the  cities  listed.  ,     .  ^- ^ 

■^^^Data  shcv;n  are  for  the  respective  WPA  districts  containing 

the  cities  listed. 

Tables  XXXI   and  XXX 1 1  indicate  that ,  proportionately:^, 
there  was  little  change  in  the  relief  situation  during'  the 
year  1939.    'Y^ereas  the  1940  census  indicates  t hat  Negroes 
were  4.7^  of  the  population,  16.13^  of  the  dependent  children 
were  Negroes.    This  indicates  further  family  disorganization 
for  which  situation  unemployinent  and  low  incone  are  Partly 
responsible.    The  fact  that  Negroes  receive  blind  pensions 
in  excess  of  their  proportion  in  the  total  population  is  partly 
due  to  their  greater  health .hazards,  poorer  health,  and  their 

lev/  economic  status.   .  ,   ..  .  .    ,,  .  .  ,  -.  . 

TABIE     XXXI  .    ,^  '    ^  lo^c 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS  IN  PENNA .(Est imaTsea  195. 

  NUMBER.. 

■      Total      ■    ■   White  Negro 

General  ^  ^„ 

Assistance        744,000  596,000  148,000 

^^is'sist^mce  83,000  79,300  3,700 

pendent^Children  93,000  73,000  1^,000 

Blind  Pensions       12,350  11,550  800 


PERCENTAGE 

If^itc 

Negro 

80.11 

19.89 

95.54 

4 . 46 

83.37 

16.13 

93.52 

6.48 
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TABLE  XXXII 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  ASSISTANCE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  (Estimated  1939) 

AM     0    U    N    T  PEI^^tNTAGE 
Total  VJhite  Negro        VVhit-  Nsr-r^o 

General 

Assistance         -  491,646,000  $73,415,000  118,231,000  80.  li  lt  .3P 

Old-Age  ,.  - 

Assistance    '    ^    '•  •20,528,000 '   19,434,000-    -    894,000  95.3?  4.^.0 

Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children-  10,841^000^   -^■9,085 jOOO-     1,756,000  85.80  15..^^^ 

Bline -Pension  4,432,000      4,145^000-.  ■       287,000  95.5?     6 ,  IB 

XXXIII  .  - 

Pr  om '  Tkble s/and  XXXiV  below  it  is  evident  that  in  1940, 

there  was  a  ver^r  drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of  recipients 
of  general  relief.    :  VVith 'reference  to  whit  e  people,  this  re- 
duction most  probably  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  effects  of 
the  National  Defense,  program  but  it . is  very  doubtful  if  the 
reduction  of  the  Negro  relief  load  represents  this  tendency 
to  the  same  extent.     Admitting  that  there  was  an  increase  in 
employment  among  Negroes,  the  percentage  of  increase  certainly 
was  not  proportional  to  the  reduction  of.' Negroes  on  relief.  The 
Executive  Director  was  informed  by  officials,  in  several  com- 
munities, that  automatic  reduction  in  the  number  of  relief 
recipients  during  1940  and  the  large, part  of  1941  were  ordered 
from  the  main  office  in  Harrlstiurg.  .  /.  ,, - 

TABIE  XXXIII 

AVERAGE  NUlvlBER  OP  ASSISTANCE  REC IPIENTS"  IN  PENNA  .  (Est  imated ,  1940) 

NUMBER  PERCENTAGE 
General  Total        IVhite'       Negro    '/Vhite  Negro 

Assistance        503,000    403,000    100, OOq  80.12  19.88 
Old-Age 

Assistance  97,000      91,200        5,800  94.02  5.98 

Aid  to  De-  ■     ■■■  ■■     -'-^^  ■  .  ; 

pendent  Children  129,000    104,000      25,000  80,62  19.38 

Blind  Pensions     IS, 000      12,130  870  93.31  6.69 
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TABIE  XXXIV 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  ASSISTANCE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  (Estimated,  1940) 


GEineral         '  "       '         ■  _____ 

As'sistance  '''  $60,923,000  $48,799,0-00  |12,124,000  80.10  19:^0 
Old-Ago 

Assistance       '25,326,000    ,23,806,000      1,520,000  94,00  6.00 

Aid  to  Dependent 

Children  16  ,659,000     iS, 444, 000  :  ,  '•3,215  ,000  80.70  ■19.'30 

Blind  Pensions     4, 67?, 000.    .4,359,000  313,000  93.31  6.69 

In  interpreting  TablesXSCIHand  XXXIV  in  the  PRELIMINARY 

REPORT  OP  TKi;  C OMMISS ION ,  ■  the Execut ive  Director  stated:  ^-^^ 

"Considering  the.  sizeable  reduction  in  the 
,,    ..  total  number  of  recipients  of  general  relief,   ■  • 
on©  v\fonders  whether  the,  ^-size.ahle  increase  in 
the  number  of  persons  receiving  old-age  ■  ;,  ■ 

assistance  is-.,  due^  ;;whplly  to  nsitural  causes  or 
.■ ;      whether  it  is  influenced  by  "other  •' fact  or  sv  How- 
be  it  j   it  seems  evident  that  there  must  have  been 
some  factors,  such  as  budgetary  limitations,  cr:,- 
a  change'  in  the  policies  for  the  eligibility,  or 
a  change  in  the  administration  of  aid  to  dfe-. 
pendent  children,  influencing  the  increase  in  ..........,.^^«^r 

this  aid  because  the  regulation's  involving 
eligibility  for  aid  to  dependent  chil'^ren  arc: 
such  that,  if  there  is  a  very  drast  Ic  i-^crii-.o".  ,Lrn  •  .■ 
D-n  the  relief  loads,  which  should  indi'''.ate  .ai 

_       upward  trend  in  business,  there  should  '•■c  •■■j  :.-".c 

reduction  in  the  aid  to  dependent  cb  ii-lrc:.-^ 
load.     It  is  not  expected  that  the  dc-v-^.a^^j 
in  the  aid  to  •dependent  children  load  '■sh,:-.,  1'' 
correspond  directly  to  the  general  re  ir'.o'f^  r'>-- 
duction  but  the  trend  of  those,  t.wp  c.sn:'.,.tan 
loads  should  be  in  the  same  directi./r?.,  '  .  • 

In  a  letter  to  the.  Commission  dated  September  H/o  ,  "..9-1^. 

the  Honcrable  Howard  L,  Russell,  Sdcrgtary  of  the  Department 

of  Public  Assistance  stated:      r   .,  ,  .. 

'^From  these  rather  scanty  ,  data  we  have  pre- 
pared the  following  estimates  showing  the 
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average  percentages  of  Negroes  and.  v/hites,  re- 
spectively,  in  the  general  population,  who  have 
received  State  assistance  inider  each  of  the  four 
State  programs  during  eae'?.  of  the  years  from 
1937  to  1941.     It  is  irr;poGs:.T:le  to  make  a' 
scientific  guess  regarding  a  race  brccakdv-^mTi  of  /  ■. 
recipients  for  the  .years  prior  to'  1937  and"  the 
data  v/hich  I  am  furnish5.ng  he  lor/  for  the  ia-^er. 
years  may  contain  a  cons ide-rahle  ' degree  fo  error' 


PER  CENT  OP  ^TEGROES  AND  •ie.JTES  JN  GENERAL  POPUIivT'TON  NF^'FTv 
.      ;         ..    STATE  ASSISTANCE  OR  BLIND  PENSIO^TS     ^  _ 
Negroes  '     '  '  "  l/irQite 


GA  .■ 

OAA 

i^r  c 

BP 

Total 

GA       Oil.  A 

Ai)C_ 

__3? 

"I:?. 

CM 

T9-3 

0,3 

— 07'6 

2i,^r 

0"o~T 

w  -) 

'J 

1938 

27.5 

0.8 

•  0.8 

0,2 

29.3 

5.5  Oe9 

0.6 

:  0., 

i- 

r 

ft 

1959 

31.6 

0.8 

3.2 

0.2 

.35.3 

••  .6  ,3  '  0  *'S 

0 , 8 

■  0'= 

1 

3 

,0 

1940 

21.1 

1.2 

5.3  ^ 

0.2 

2'^.3 

4.3  1.0, 

1.1 

.  0., 

1 

c 

5 

1941 

11.6 

1.7 

10.6 

0.2 

.  24.1   :  ; 

;-  .2.0  1.0 

1.7 

0, 

1 

4 

.6 

Per  cent  Ratio  of  Average  Number „  of  Recipients  to- Total 
Population  of  Each.  Race"'  •  - 


"The,  increases  in  OAa  and  ADC  during  the  ,    . ,-  ., 

last  two  or  three  years  m.ay  he  attributed- 'to 
changes   in  eligibility  requirem.ents  for  those  ,  . 

types  of  assistance  rather  than. to-  changes  -in- 
assistance  needs..     In  large  measure,  they  ropre,-  '  ,  ,., 
sent  transfers  from  the  general  ass  istahce- rolls'. " 

As  of  January  1,  1941,  Negrdds  constituted  12.4;^  of  the 
total  V/PA  employees  of  the  State  v/hich  means  that  they  were  em,- 
ployed  by  Vi/PA  2.75  times  their  proportion  in  the  total  population, 
Official  information  shoves  ,  that  Ifegr  oes  rema  ined  on  I'VPA  longer 
than  v;hites.     In  1939,  28.2^  of  the'Negro^JlfPA  employees  had 
been  v/orking  three  or  m.or.e  year^,  v/hereas  only  22.8/^  of  the 
white  employees  had  been  .-working:  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
This  partly  explaT.ns  the  fact  that ,- as  of  ^  January  1 ,  1941, 
whereas  Negroes  were  12.4%'  of  the  total  WPA  employees  they 
received  12.8^  of  the  wages.     In  general,  State  NYA  statistics 
for  the  periods  involved  are  very  similar  to  V/PA  data. 
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Par  moro  serious  than  income  from  public  and  private 
charity  is  the  fact  that  there  were  many  thousands  of  Negro 
v/orkers  whose  mean  annual  income,  due  to  part -t;ime  .employment 
and  to  extremely  low  wages  in  a  very  wide  area  of  employment, 
was  not  significantly  higher  than  fehat  .received  by  relief 
clients.     An  astounding  study  was  made  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1935,  which  shov/ed  that  there  were  203  companies  and  agencies 
covering  many  roprosentativos  of  the  manuf actxir ing  fiald,.  huild- 
ing  and  construct  ion  trades ,  the  ut ilities ,  governmental  'unit b , 
hospitals  ■ 'and  other  health  fie  Ids  ,  and  'the  various  service 
fields,  which  gave  full-time  employment,  to  people  to  whcm  they 
paid  wages  so  lov/  that  their  income  had  to  be  supplemented  hy 
relief  grants/    There  v/ere  hundreds  of  similar  fields  prov-Ming 
part-time,  employment  paying  wages  which  had  to  be  su'oplcm.or/'-ed 
by  ■relief:  grants,    Hov;ever,  the  minimum  wage  law  chan..:cd  the 
.situation  considerably  v/ith  reference  to  full-time  onplo3/in':^nt 
in  all  _  of.,  thos e  areas  to  which  the  law  v/as  applicable.  un- 
fortunately, it  so  happens  that  this  lav/  did  not  affeci:  d.-^o.d.s 
of  employment  in  v/hich  the  majority  of  Negroes  wore- ,  engaged. 

There  y^qvq  also  many  thousands  of  full-time  Negt^o  pc-^orrs, 
janitors,  elevator  operators,  laundry  v/orkcrs,  and  ci;r'tai:i  types 
of  factory  workers  v/hose  m.can  annual  income  was  ..within  the  in- 
come range  of  Y/PA  workers.    The  ,  fact  is  that  the  jobs  m.ost 
frequently  offered  .Negroes  did  not  compare  favorably  with  V^PA 
employriient  in  ^torms  of  cither  or  all  of  the  following  factors? 
rates  per  hour,  .working  conditions,  desirable  work  cxpcrioiioo^ 
creative  experience,  security,  and  thij  amount  to  be  earned. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  should  bo  pointed  out  that  even  in 
"good  times",  the  majority  of  Negro  c  it  izens .  lived  on  sub- 
standard  and  marginal  incomes .  ;  .Thus    m^^inv  reliable  .agencies 
have  showed  that  the  income- of  the  Hogro  riasses  is  insuf f  ici-etit 
to  enable  them  to  meet  accepted  standards  of  living.: 

During  the  past  decade,  publ:c  -md.  private  charity  have 
afforded  m.ore  than  ha'.f  the  income  of.  the  Negro,  populat  ion. 
For  thousands  of  Nr-gr  ^c  s  ,  only  the  w  or  st  -  sub- standards  living 
v/as  possible.     Hov/cvcr,  this  does  n-^t  adequate ly' represent  the 
facts;  for,   in  almost  e-vory  basic  fundamental  rcqu.irenent, 
public  and  private  charities  and' philanthropists,  have  subsidized 
thousands  of  Negroes,  not  of fic i^lly  .on  public  charity,  through 
free  services  and  services  at  considerably  reduced  costs.  To 
the-so  agencies  and  individuals ,  m^any  thanks  ■  are  given,  but  the 
real  need  of  the  Negro  is  equal  occupational,  opportunity  and 
not  alms.    Your  Commission  submits  that  the  sai^xe  sympathetic, 
humane,  and  altruistic    motives  which,  have  led  public  and 
private  agencies  -and 'individuals  to  permit  Nl:^groos  to  share  a_ 
much  larger  proportion  of  public  and  private  charitable  funds 
than  their  ratio  in  the  total  population  may  vitqII  promptr  them, 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  most  advanced  democratic  and  Christian 
program  of  promoting  economic  justice  am.cng  all  citizens  of  the 
State, 

'■.  [..        .  :  "  ■....  40,  THE'  STATUS  OP  NEGRO  EMPLOYMENT  SINCE  1938 

The  1940  census  indicates  that  whereas  Negroes  v/ere  only 
-4,70^  of  the  total  ^populatir^n  -^f  the  State,  they  constituted 
5.12^  of  the  total  number  of 'persons  fourteen  years  of  age  and 


(1) 

older  whc  v/ere  in  the  State's  labor  force .  ^   '  Nevertheless, 
of  the  204,455  Negroes  fourteen  years,  of  age  and  over  in  the,,,.,,. 
J^ahor.  jf orcc  ,  55,204  or  21%  of  them  were  "seeking  v/ork"  that  is, 
persons  vv'ho  were  without  work^  and  v/bo  desired  to  v;ork.  However 
only  523,175  or  13.84^  of  the  3,779,886  whites  of  the  same 
classification  were  seeking  \7ork.     As  has  been  indicated  elsc- 
vt^here,  the  per  con'./? 'i^o  of  Nogro  wonen  in  the  labor  force  v/as 
1.44  tines  that  or  ri-i'.ive  v>/hite  v/onen;   it  is  nearly  throe  -Mmes 
that  of  f  oreign-b'.r <i  A'hite  worien.     HOY/ovcr,  of  these  actually 
gainfully  onplcyc J.  in  occupations  other  than ..pv:b  15c  emergency 
work,  80.9^  of 'the  native  white  men.  who  Vv-ero- , in  the  labor  force 
wore  employed;  only  61.8^  of  the  Negro  men  vircre  so  classified. 
Although  the  percentage  of  native  white,  viomQn-  in  the  labor 
force  was  much  smaller  than  that  of  Negro  wom.cn,  83.4^  of  the 
native  v^^hite  v/omon  in  the  labor  force  were  em.ployed  v;hereas 
.only  70.4^  of  the  Negro  v/omen  were  em.pl.oycd.     A,  further  indi- 
cation of  the  disproportionate,  unem-ployment  of  Negroes  is  indi- 
catod  by  the  fact  that  whereas  only  .4., 9^  of  the  native  white 
males  in  the  labor  force  were  engaged  in  public  emergency  work: 
WPA,  NYA,  CCC,  etc.,  10,5^  of  the  State's  Negro  m.ales  were  so 
classified.     For  the  women  of  the  two  races,  the  percentages 

(1)  '  "  ■        '  ■ 

^    The  following  -quotation  is  helpful:  "The  labor  force  is 
defined  in  the  1940  census  on  the- basis  6f  activity  during 
the  v;cck  of  March  24  to  30,  and  includes  only  persons  who 
vi/ero  at  work,  v/ith  g.  job  seeking  v/ork,  or  on  public  em-ergcnc 

..work  in  that  week".     16th  Census  of  the  United  States  1940; 
PopulatiT^n  Second  Series,  Characteristic  of  the  Population, 
Pennsylvania,  P  6;  United  States  Government  Printing  Office, 
V/ashington,  1942. 
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wore,  5,0%  and  8*2%  respect ivoly.    Hence,  the  fact  that  Negroes 
v/ere  seeking  work  in  percentages  Vihich  v/ere  tv;ice  as  high 
v/hites  check  favcrahly  v;ith  the  fact  that  Negroes  v/erc  engaged 
in  emergency  work  in  percentages  v/hich  Vi/ere  more  then  tv.'c  tiires 
larger  than  native  v/hites. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  1940  ujienplo^7r.ient  rate  for 
Pennsylvania  was  greater  than  that  of  the  nation,  the  disp?:'o- 
portionately  large  unemploynent  rate  r^f  Negroes  can  be  explained 
chiefly  on  racial  grounds.     That  Negro  nalo  errplo'^riont  lagged, 
very  far  behind  on  exclusion  and  restrictive  grcuT-ds,  is  pn'tiy 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  v/hcreas  only  11*1%  of  ^he  o.Tperlcioee  d 
native  white  males  in  the  labor  force  fourteen  years  ano  o-":r 
v/ere'  seeking  work^  the  corresponding  percentage  for  exoc  r  i.^n.ced 
Negro  males  was  24,3^  or  more  than  twice  that  of  white  mJ.o" 

A  complete  analysis  of  the  1940  census  employment  oa>.-^  -5; 
not  available.     However,  the  volui'ie  of  placem.ents  and  regij- 
trations  of  the  United  States  Er-ploymcnt  Service  offers  the 
next  best  substitute  for  the  census  data.     It  is  to  be 
remem.bered,  hov/ever,  that  data  from,  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  as  comipared  v/ith  census  data,   is  lim.ited  in  chat  census 
data  covers  the  entire  labor  force  fourteen  years  and  ~ver, 
v/hereas  the  Employment  Service  data  pertains  mere  specifically 
to  those  persons  registered  with  the  Service.     Since,   in  normal 
times,  the  vo.st  m-ajority  of  employable  persons  are  either 
working  or  will  seek  placem.ent   (1)  tiirough  labor  unions^  ('2"> 
private  em.ploynent  agencies,   (3)  the  personnel  departm.cnts  of 
the  respective  firms,   (4)  newspaper  advert  is  em.ent ,   (5)  through 
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friends  and  rolativos,  and  (6)  various  other  means,  the  Vi/ork 
of  the  USES  comprehends  only  a  part  of  the  employable  popu- 
lation.    Nevertheless,  for  the  non-unionized  semi-skilled  fields 
unskilled,  domestic  and  personal  service  fields,  the  USES 
statistics  is  representative,     Hov^cvor,  recently,  the  service 
has  increased  both  its  rcprcsentat ivesness  and  its  coverage.  In 
general,  the  Negro  labor  market  is  such  that  USES  figures  are 
m.cre  representative  of  Negro  enploym.ent  than  of  white,  . 

Given  this  background,  the  USES  data  win  be  presented. 
Through  th(i    kindness  of  Mr,  Roland  S.  Wallis  and  Mr,  George  P. 
Scurria,  employment  figures  have  been  prepared  for  the  Com- 
m.ission  covering  the  State  from  January,   1938  to  August,  1942. 
In  1938,  7,287  or  6,49^  of  the  112,175  persons  placed  v/ere  • 
Negroes;  in  1939,  8,752  or  7,57^  of  the  115,555  persons  placed 
were  Negroes.     In  1940,  11,788  or  8.23^  of  the  143,216  persons 
placed  were  Negroes.     Du.ring  the  first  eight  months  of  1941 
17,611  or  11.68^  of  the  150,655  persons  placed  were  Negroes. 
Hcv/ever,  from  September,  1941  tlircugh  February,  1942,  19,679 
or  15,33^  of  the  total  128,306  persons  placed  were  Negroes. 
From  March,  through  July,  1942,  22,893  or  16.49^  of  the  138,827 
persons  placed  were  Negroes.    Thus  Negro  placements  were  in 
excess  of  their  proportion  in  the  total  population.     In  1940, 
Negro  placements  were  1.75  times  their  proportion  in  the  total 
population;  during  the  first  eight  months  in  1941,  Negro  place- 
m-ents  were  2,48  tim.es  their  ratio  in  the  total  population. 
Prom  September,  1941,  through  February,  1942,  and  from  March 
through  July,  1942,  the  figures  were  3.26  and  3,50  respectively 
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During  the  fcrty-four  r.ionths ,  fron  January,   1933,  thrai^^h 
August,  1941,  there  were  542,151    placements;  of  these,  45,438 
or  8.38/^  cf  them  v/ere  Negroes,     Thus,  Negroes  v;ere  placed  at  a 
rate  of  nearly  twice  their  proportion  in  the  general  population. 
However,  whereas,  only  202,215  or  50,98^  of  the  596,713  total 
white  placements  wore  women,  32,718  or  72,^  of  the  45,438  total 
Negro  placements  were  v;om.en.     Prom.  Septem.her,  1941,  through 
February,  1942,  whereas  only  40,52^  of  the  total  white  place- 
ments were  fem-ale,  63,06^  of  the  total  Negro  placements  were 
fem.ale.     Moreover,  in  the  period  from  March  through  JiAly,  1942, 
v/hereas  white  female  placements  were  only  34,87/^  of  the  total 
v/hite  placem.ents,  Negro  fem.ale  placer.ents  were  63.80^  of  the  , 
total  Negro  placem.cnts.     Here  again  are  evidences  that  because 
of  the  occupational  restrictions  and  exclusions  of  Negro  men, 
Negro  women  m.ust  seek  om.ployr:ient  in  much  greater  proportions 
than  v;hite  wom-on.     Mpreover,  it   is  evident  that,  v/hite  w  omen 
arc  preferable  to  Negro  mien  in  the  general  employiriont  field. 

Prom.  January,  1938  through  August,  1941,  vvhereas  55^^  of 
the  v/hite  women  \rere  placed  in  dor.estic  and  personal  service, 
97,01^  cf  the  Negro  fem.ale  placem.ents  v;ere  in  domestic  and 
personal  service  fields.     It  is  rather  astonishing  to  note  that 
in  this  entire  forty-four  month  period,   only  50  of  the  32,718 
Negro  fem.ale  placements  v/ere  skilled  jobs.     Perhaps  what  is  m.oro 
startling  is  the  fact  that  whereas  only  33.37b  of  the  total  white 
placem.ents  were  in  service  fields,  78.017^  of  all  Negro  place - 
m-ents  vvere  so  classified.     In  the  period  from  Septem.berp  1941, 
through  February,  1942,  only  41.12^  of  the  total  white  female 
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placer.ients  were  in  the  service  fields;  however,  96,51^  of  the 
Negro  female  placements  v/ere  in  the  service  fields,     ^rorn  March, 
through  July,  1942,  39.86^  of  the  total  white  female  placements 
were  in  the  service  fields;  in  that  same  period,  78.935^  of  the 
total  Negro  female  placements  v/cre  in  the  service  fields.  Thus,' 
there  is  to  be  noted  a  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  Negro 
women  in  the  domestic  and  personal  service  fields.     Later  data 
sho?;  that  this  trend  toward  wider  occupational  diffusion  is 
significant.  i  ■      '  ■'       ■  V-'^.' 

With  reference  to  the  period  from.  January,  1938,  through 
August,  1941,,  whereas  7,06^  of  the  white  men  wore  placed  in 
dom.cstic  and  personal  service  jobs,  29,14^'^  of  the  Negro  m.on 
were  so  placed.  .  3.59^  of  the  Negro  men  and  18.97^  of  the  v/hito 
men  v/ere  placed  in.  skilled  jobs;  in  semi-skilled  jobs  the  per- 
centage of  placement  was  8,22  and  15.02  Negro  and  whites  ',:;; 
respectively;  in  unskilled  jobs,  however,  the  percentage  was 
53.82  and  45.67  for  Negroes  and  whites  respectively.  Thus, 
during  this  fort y- f out  m.onth  period  from.  January,  1938,  through 
.Augxist,  1941,  v/horcas  34,99%  of  the  white  men  wore  placed  in 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs,  only  11,81^  of  the  Negro  m^en  Y/ere 
thus  placed.     In  the  period  from,  September,  1941,  through  ., 
February,  1942,  only  7,72^  of  the  male  white  placements  Vi/erc  in 
the  domestic  and  personal  sorvic^s  fields,  25,5%  of  the  male 
Negro  placements  v/erc  in  those  fields.     From.  March,  1942,  through 
July,  1942,  whereas  6,Q5%>  of  the  m.ale  v;hite  placements  v/ere  in 
the  service  fields,  21,42^  of  the  male  Negro  placem.ents  v/ere  in 
these  fields.- 
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In  the  period  from  September,  1941,  through  February,  1942, 
v;hereas  the  total  Negro  placements  v;ere  3,26  times  their  pro- 
portion in  the  total  population,  Ncgrc  placements  in  skilled 
jobs  v/ero  only  1,91/^  of  the  total  skilled  placements-   in  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  areas,  Negro  placem-onts  were  5,5^  and 
11.27/^  respectively  of  the  total  voluinc.     In  the  period  from. 
March  through  July,  1942,  v/hcroas  Negro  placenicnts  were  3.50 
tim.es  their  propcrti-^n  in  the  total  population,  only  of 
the  total  skilled  jobs  v/ent  to  Negroes;  5.49^^  and  12,39%'  of 
the  total  sem-i-skilled  and  unskilled .  placem.cnts  respectively, 
went  to  Negroes.     M^ro  recent  em.ployncnt .  data  shov;  som.e  im-  . 
provement  in  the  situation  but  the  lack  of  occupational  diffusion 
still  rcmiains  a  major  disturbing  factor  in  the  Negro  employment 
picture.     It  seems  rather  obvious  that  unless  Negro  workers  are 
up-graded  and  are  given  a  ¥/ider  range  of  occupational  diffusion, 
they  m.ay  experience  the  sam.e  difficulties  in  the  post-v/ar 
period  which  characterized  them,  ^afore  the  war.     On  the  other- 
hand,  during  these  tim.es,  when  the  most  efficient  use  of  all 
labor  is  m.ost  urgently  needed  to  v;in  the  war,  it  would  seem.  • 
that  patriotism,  should  be  sufficient  to  improve  m.atters  very 
greatly,   ..  .  ,,.  . 

Discussion  with  personnel  representatives  of  business 
establishments,  mechanics,  industrialists,  and  vocational 
experts  indicate.,  that  m.any  m.en  of  both  races  often  think  that 
by  virtue  of  form.er  training  or  experience  or  both,  they  are 
thereby  qualified  as  sem.i-skilled  or  skilled  vi/orkers.  However, 
due  to  technological  advancem.ent ,  many  persons  who  v;ere  form.orly 
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qualified  as  skilled  cr  semi-skilled  v/orkors  nay  not  later  be 
so  classified.     Some  jolos  have  disappearedi  others  have  been 
changed.     Changes  are  clue  largely  to  technological  enployncnt. 
HoYi/cvcr,  cho.nges  in  the   form  of  a  dilution  of  skills  are  methods 
of  meeting  accute  labor  shortages  i  "^^    Hence,  re-training  is 
often  necessary  for  several  reasons.     Prom  our  knov^^lodge  of 
Negro  em.ployment  difficulties,  these  conditions  m.ay  adversely 
affect  Negroes  in  a  greater  degree  than  whites,     Hr^wovor ,  such 
explanations  cannot  and  are  not  intended  to  explain  the  great 
disparity  betv/eon  Negro  skilled  and  sor-i-skilled  applicants  on 
the  one  hand  and  white  placericnts  in  seni-skilled  and  skilled 
jobs  on  the  other.  .  ■  •■        ■  •  • 

It  is  obvious  that  even  though  Negroes  are  not  prepared 
for  as  wide  o.  range  cf  occupations  as  e.VG  whites,  this  range 
is  larger  than  most  experts  indicate.     Mr>reover,  Negroes  are 
prepared  by  training  and  experience  for  a  m.uch  wider  range 
and  a  larger  volume  cf  ckilled  and  clerical  jobs  than  they 
arc  able  to  obtain  in  normal  times.     It  sh'-^uld  be  said,  how- 
over,  that  as  of  this  date,  no  individual  or  agency  actually 
knows  that  the  Am.orican  labor  market  actually  is.     For  this 
reason,  the  following  data  cf  Table  XXXV    are  impQrto.nt: 


Cf .  "War  Labor  Supply  Problem.s  of  Philadelphia  and  its 
Environs"  by  Gladys  L.  Palmier,  Juno  1942,  P,  28 
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TA3IE  XXXV 


THE  RELA.TIONSHIP 

BET'i/EEN 

NEGRO  El  BOR  SUPPLY  IN 

1938  AND  THE 

.■    YOWm  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PIAC 

EMENTS  - 

USES 

Nujnber  of 

Number 

of-  Total 

Occupation  Registrants 

Registrants 

P  1  O  P  Q  (-^ 

S.  Xd  L/  C  U. 

Placed 

Service 

32,102 

"36.62 

5,376 

73 .77 

1  t~/  wit 

Skilled 

5,850 

6.68 

91 

^  '  1.24 

Semi-skilled 

14,218 

16 , 2  2 

419 

:    ' .  5.74 

Unskilled 

25,315 

23.88 

1,272 

17.45 

Pr ofes .  &  Mgr . 

1,438 

1.64 

ou 

0.68 

Clerical  &  Sales 

2 , 408 

,2.74 

70 

■   ,  0.96 

Unknov;n 

6,520 

7.21 

9 

0.12 

87,651 

99.99 

7,287 

99.96 

As  Table  XXXV  indicates,   in  1938,  36.62^  of  the  total 
Ne^^ro  registi^ants      seeking  jobs  through  USES  v/ere  classified 
in  the  various  service  fields.     Hov>rever,  73.77^  of  the  total 
Negro  placements  were  in  the  service  fields.     In  1938,  v;hereas , 
6,68%  of  the  Negro  applicants  were  classified  as  being  skilled, 
only  1,24,^  of  thorn  v/ere  placed  in'  skilled  jobs.     In  that  sftmc 
year,  although  16,22^  of  -the  Negro  applicants  v;ere  classified 
as  seni-skilled  v/orkors,  only  5.74^  of  those  Negroes  placed  by 
USES  obtained  seni-skilled  employment.     The  fact  that  28.88^  of 
the  1938  Negro  applicants  v/ore  classified  as  unskilled  and  that 
thdr  ujiskilled  placements  woro  only  17.45/^  is  not  too  difficult 
to  understand.     Many  of  these  applicants  being  without  funds, 
had  to  take  v/hatever  jobs  v/ere  available  for  then,  chiefly 
dor.estic  and  personal  service. 

By  1940,  white  men  had  begun  to  earn  higher  v/ages  also; 
an    increasing  number  of  v/hite  women  were  able  to  find  employ- 
ment; both  of  these  factors  increased  the  demand  for  domestic 
sorvice.     Hence,  although  only  30.87^  of  all  1940  USES  appltoits 
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sought  enplcynent  in  the  service  fields,  80.87^  of  the  Negro 
placernonts  v;erc  in  these  fields.     Despite  the  fact  that    5.67^  - 
of  the  Ne^ro  applicants  were  classified  as  skilled  workers, 
only  1,04^  of  the  total  Negro  placements  v;ere  in  skilled  jobs. 
Only  2,77^  of  the  total  Negro  placements  in  1940  were  in  semi- 
skilled jobs;  however,  17.74f/^  of  the  applicants  v/cre  classified 
as  sem.i-skilled  workers.     14.70^  cf  the  total  1940  Negro  place- 
ments v/ere  in  unskilled  jobs  yet,  40,65.S^  of  the  Negro 'applicants 
wore  classified  as  unskilled  workers.     In  view  of  the  state  of 
national  emergency,  it  may  be  well  to  reviev/  further  the  USES 
data  for  the  first  eight  months  cf  1941.     During  this  period, 
there  wore  27,799  Negro  applicants  of  whom  30«72;^o  were  classified 
in  the  domestic  and  personal  service  fields;  however,  77 . 15/^ 
of  the  placem.ents  v/ere  in  these  fields.     Although  Q»10%  of  the 
Negro  applicants  were  skilled,  only  1.19^j  of  the  total  Negro 
placements  were  skilled.     Only  3.90/^  of  the  Negro  placem-onts 
v/ere  in  semi-skilled  jobs  despite  the  fact  that  15.66/^  cf  the 
Negro  applicants  were  classified  as  semi-skilled.  .  Although 
only  14,42/^  of  the  Negro  placements  were  m.ade  in  unskilled  jobs, 
39.91^  of  all  Negro  applicants  v/ere  classed  as  unskilled  work- 
ers.   Unfortunately,  the  statistics  of  registrants  after  August 
1941,  is  not  available.      .  .  .  .  .  . 

By  September  1,  1941,  the  National  Defense  program  had 
long  been  under  v/ay.     Moreover,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  full  knov/ledge  cf  the  urgent,  need  cf  all  of  the 
nation's  manpower,  irrespective  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  on 
June  25,  1941,   issued  Executive  Order  8802.     In  1940,  24.32>o 
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of  all  v/hite  placements  wqtg  in  nanuf actur ing  v/hercas  only 
2,95^  of  the  Ne^ro  placements  were  in  that  field..  Interesting- 
ly enough,  Mr,  Van  Pelt's  statement  of  actual  total  figures 
for  whites  and  Negroes  comes  rather  close  to  these  data.  It 
?/as  observed  that  in  1940,  2,77/^  of  the  total  employees  in 
Perjis^'lvania  industries  v/ere  Negroes,     During  the  first  eight 
months  cf  19'11,  3-^,20%  of  all  v;hite  placem.ents  v/ere  in 
manufacturing  and  only  4,4^  of  the  total  Negro  placements  v;ero 
in  that  field.     However,  this  situation  ii'.iprcved  very  much  in 
1942. 

Y/ith  reference  to  professional,  m.anagerial,  clerical,  and 
sales  registrants,   in  1938,  there  \verc  3,845  Negro  applicants; 
only  120  of  them  were  placed.     During  the  tv/enty  months  from 
January  1,  1940  through  August,   1941,  there  were  29,399  Negro 
placements  of  which  15  were  in  the  professional  and  managerial 
fields.     Hov;ever,  142  -f  these  29,399  total  Negro  placements 
were  in  clerical  and  sales  fields.     Only  a  relatively  few  of 
these  157  placem.ents  in  professional,  managerial,  clerical, 
and  sales  fields  v/ere   in  white  private  establishments.     On  the 
contrary,  the  majority  of  these  placem.ents  represent  emplo3rnient 
in  Negro  establishments  and  in  government  positions.  Given 
these  157  placem.ents,   one  may  desire  to  knov;  if  more  Negroes 
v/ere  available  in  these  fields.     During  the  sam.e  twenty  m.onths 
in  v/hich  the  157  placemients  v/ere  made  in  the  professional  and 
managerial,  clerical,  and  sales  fields,  there  were  1,927 
applications . 
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As  hr.G  boon  indicr.tcd  elsevi/here,  the  Goriinisaion  has  nr.de 
sample  studies        No.'^ro  enplcyment.    Prom  its  total  returns,  the 
staff  drew  a  sample  of  510  firms  ccverino  the  period  of 
December  9,  1940  to  April  8,  1941.     Of  the  178,581  employees, 
5,535  or  3,09^  of  them  were  Ne^:roes.     This  figure  was  perhaps 
a  little  high  for  it  was  most  likely  biased  in  favor  of  those 
firms  which  hired  Negroes,    More  over ,  the  ■  t  otal  num.ber  of 
schedules  returned  as  of  that  date,  listed  the  .Ne^rro ' s'  per- 
centage of  the  total  em.ploynent  as  being  2,91.  Nevertheless, 
it  should  be  said  that  those  firms  which  did  hire  Negroes,  did 
so  in  excess  of  their  proportion  in  the  total  population. 
Another  sample  study  in  December,  1941,  indicated , that  Negro 
emplcyment  was  3.13^  of  the  total  employment  in  the  State.  In 
February,  1942,  another  sam.ple  indicated  Negroes  as  having 
3,79^  of  the  total  employment,'  another  sample  in  November,  1942 
indicated  4,09^.     No  doubt  another  such  study  would  reveal  even 
higher  percentages  of  Negro  em.ployment .    The  indications  are 
that  at  the  present  writing,  the  volume  of  Negro  cmplo^inent  is 
approximately  in  proportion  to  his  ratio  in  the  total  population. 
Hov/ever,  this  pertains  to  volume  only.     There  is  a  great  lack 
of  occupational  diffusion.     Dom.estic  and  personal  service,  semi- 
skilled, and  unskilled  labor  jobs,  today,  as  they  did  in  1900, 
account  for  the  vast  m^ajority  of  Negro  unemployment  opportunities. 

As  of  July,  1942,  Mr.  Donald  Rooney,  Regional  Economic 
Analyst,  Third  Region,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Social  Security 
Board,  estimated  that  there  v/ore  250,000  persons  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area  employed  in  v/ar  industries  excluding  the  Navy  Yard, 
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Prankford  Arsenal  and  other  federal  agencies  doin.c  war  v/ork.  Of 
this  number,  there  v;ere  appr oxinately  12,000  Negroes.  Had 
He^roes  been  enplcyed  in  Y/ar  industries  accordin^;:  to  their  ratio 
in  the  city's  total  population,  their  employment  v/ould  have 
been  32,500  instead  of  only  12,000.     As  is  v/ell  knovm,  the  m.ean 
v/eckly  income  from,  war  industry  em.pl oyment  exceeds  that 
received  fromi  -the  types  .-of  omiployriient  which  the  t-ypical  Ne^ro 
has.     In  addition  to  holding  only  36.92^  of  the  war  jobs  vi/hich 
they  should  have  held,  accordin;:  to  populaticn  ratios,  all  indi- 
cations point  to  the  fact  that  in  proportion  to  their  part  in 
the  total  population,  Negroes  aro  not  bein^;  "up-,':raded"  in  war 
industries. 

To  some  extent,  the  USES  is  responsible  for  the  ;Teneral 
enploym-ent  status,     Althou;_rh  at  present  there  is  much  irnprovo- 
nent ,  formerly  one  difficulty  involved  the  classification, 
register  in,:;,  referral  practices  of  the  USES  itself.  Too 

often,   instead  of  classifying  and  registering  Negro  applicants 
according  to  their  occupational  training,  experience,  etc, 
they  registered  them  in  terns  of  traditional  patterns  of  job 
opportunities,     Likev\fise,   in  nuinerous  instances,  when  requests 
for  workers  were  received,  placement  officers,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  either  elected  to  refer  only  vjhite  workers  with- 
out consulting  the  emiployer  or  refer  Negro  workers  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  jeopardize  the  ir 'placem-ent ,     These  actions  on  the 
part  of  num.erous  local  officials,  however,  did  not  represent 
the  Federal  policy  of  the  USES.     Several  confidential  letters 
specifically  v;arning  against  such  practices  have  come  from,  the  ' 
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nain  office  in  V/ashinct on.     One  such  letter  v/as  sent  by  Mr, 

Martin  F.  Carpenter,  chief  of  the  United.  States  Employnient     .  ' 

Service,  on  April  26,  1941.     Hov/ever,  there  is  official  . 

evidence,  as  of  Septeir.ber  16,  1941,  that  a  n-urnhor  of  3,ocal 

nanai^ers  in  the  State  seemod  not  to  have  been  av/are  either  of 

the  Executive  Order  8802  or  of  Mr,  Carpenter's  letter  lefeiPeQ  to 

cbovo. .     Hcwboit,  on  October  10,  1941,  Mr.  Carpenter  sent    .  , 

another  such  letter:  '  '  .  ,  :.. 

"To:  All  State  Enployi'-'ent  Security  Aj:encie3 

October  10,  1941 
Operating  Policy  and 'Procedure  .  .    ■  ■■ 

"Reiteration  of  Policy  and  Instructions  to 
'    '  Insure  Pull  Utilization  of. 

Local  Labor  Supply 

"Purpose  of  the  Letter 

"In  order  to'^attain  the  fullest  use-  of  local 
•  labor  and  stirxilate  employer  acceptance  of 
YiTorkerD  and  trainees  who  might  otherwise  suffer         ,  - 
from  the  effects  of  discrimination,  the  Bureau 
deems  the  issuance  of  this  letter  advisable.  All 
State  omployr.ient  services  have  an  obligation  to 
proD-ote  em-ployer  acceptance  of  workers  who  may 
be  adverseiy  affected  by  discrimination.  This 
responsibility  extends  to  all  workers  who,  be- 
cause of  are  or  sex,  or  v;hc  are  members  of 
minority  groups,  aliens,  naturalized  or 
derivative  citizens,  may  suffer  from  discrimi- 
nation.    The  Bureau,  therefore,  feels  it  •.  ■     .  ' 
necessary  to  reiterate  fundamental  emplo^rment 
service  referral  policies  that  insure  equitable  . 
treatment  of  all  applicants. 

"Required  Policy  • 
"Polic'les  c?'overninr  the  placement  ■  process  in 

the  public  employment  service  are  set  forth  in 
•     State  Operations  Bulletin,  No.  10,  Part  IV,  The  . 

Placement__  Proce_ss  in  Public  JGrxployiViOnt  _0ffice_Sj^ 

SVcFion  "1053' stat'es  :'  '   "  ■. 

"'The  employment  office  v/hich  m.eets   its  full      ;  ■ 
responsibility  r-f  comu.iunity  service  should  knov; 
jobs,  job  requirem.ents ,  and  the  labor  supply 
which  affect  an  employer's  needs.  Possession 
of  this  inform.ation  v/ill  enable  ■employment 
office  personnel  to  take  the  initiative  in 
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aidin;^-^  cmplcycrs  tc  establish  their  job 
specifications.    This  v/ill  be  particularly 
true  in  those  occupational  fjroupin:^^  v/here 
labor  shortages  exist  paid  v/herc  ric;id  require- 
ments vvill  need  to  bo  re  lasted  to  meet  the 
situation.     If  it  is  knovm  that  all  possible 
sources  of  available  or  potentially  available 
qualified  workers  have- been  checked  and.  quali- 
fied workers  cannot  bo  found,  the  employer 
should  be  advised  of  conditions  so  that  he  can 
determine  whether  or  not  he  v^ill  change  his  re- 
quirements to  such  an  extent  that  an  applicant 
can  be  located  who  meets  them,.     It  is  equally 
true  _that  by  careful    Q-ndlin^:,  spe'c  if  icaTions 
whTc'h  have  _no  relatTonship  t_o  succes^sful  per- 
Tormance_'on ^t ho"  Job  may' 'bo' "re laxed  of"  "changed.  *'  .. 

"Action  Necessary  ■■  ■ 

"In  Vonhect  ion  Vith  minority  {[groups  and  all 
other  persons  who  because  of  sex,  a^e ,  race  or 
nationality,  may  be  affected  by  discrimination, 
the  above  policy  and  the  President '3  Executive 
Order  of  June  25,  1941  reaffirminr  the  policy 
of  non-discrimination,  should  be  implem^ented 
by  specific  acticn  in  the  local  em.ployment 
offices  as  folloivs: 

1.  Re^iister  and  classify  minority  croup 
applicants  by  the  same  standards  that  are 
required  for  other  applicants  or  trainees. 

2.  Acquire  an  under st and in^:  of  employer, 
organized  labor  and  community  attitudes 
tovvard  minority  groups. 

3.  After  efforts  have  been  m.ade  and  failed 
to  fill  an  employer  order  accordin^':  to  the 
emiployer's  specifications,  the  local  office 
shO'Uld  advise  em.ploycrs  through  personal  visits 
by  an  em.plo;^'ment  service  representative  of  the 
poss 5.bilit ies  of  p-eetin^  his  labor  needs  from, 
the  l"cal  labor  market  if  his  hirin,^  policies 
based  on  a^;:e ,  sex,  race,  creed  and  national 
origin  arc  miodifiod. 

"Reports  on  Lack  of  Employer  Cooperation 
"Pull  utilization  of  tlTe'  loTai  "labor "supply 
v/ill  depend  upon  employer  hirin^.s  in  accordo.nce 
with  em.ploymont  seivice    referral  policies.  Dis- 
crim.inatory  specifications  based  solely  on  race, 
creed,  color,  national  ori^^in,  a^e  or  sex,  should 
be  reported  according  to  the  followin  procedure, 
after  efforts  to  obtain  relaxation  of  em.ployer's 
specifications  have  been  made. 
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"1.     Vi/hcn  an  onployor  fails  to' hire  or  to  '  ' 

consider  quclificd  nenbers  of  minority  groups, 
an  inriediato  specific  report  shall  bo  made  by 
the  local  -?fflcc  to  the  State  agency,  ,  ..•■^•'••^ 

"2,     If  the  State  ardency  find  the  situation  '.■ 
•ujialtered,  an  immediate  and  specific  report  of 
its  action  includinr;  the  report  of  the  local  em- 
ployment office  shall  be  forwarded  in  quadruplicate 
to  the  appropriate  Regional  Labor  Supply  Officer, 

"3,     Upon  receipt  of  the  State  a^-:ency's  report, 
the  Rerional  Labor  ..Supply  Officer  shall,   in  be- 
half of  the  Bureau  of  IJriployOient  Security,  refer 
the  r.atter  to  the  Re;^ional  Labor  Supply  Committee 
for  action,  transr^itt ing  two  cppies  of  the  State 
agency's  report  to  this  Bureau. 

"4.     The  Regional  Labor  Supply  Officer  v/ill 
advise  this  Bureau  of  any  action  or  recommen** 
dation  on  this*  report  tp.ken    by  the-.  Regional 
Labor  Supply  Comm^ittee,  ■■ 

"This  inform.ation  should  be-  transmitted  • 
lmjr:iediate ly  to  all  local  offices.  Sufficient 
copies  of  the  precedure  are  being  forwarded  to  .' 
each  State  a.r-ency  for  Incal  office  distribution. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)Mart in  P,  Carpenter,  Chief 

IJ.  S,  Emplojn-.ient  Service  DivisioA' 


There  v/as  no  modification  of  this  principle  until  July, 
1942  when  Mr,   J6hn  J.  Carson,  Director,  United  States  ILmploym.ent 
S^.rvice,  sent  out  Bulletin  No,  C  -  45  which  v;as  a  very  un- 
fortunate order,  for,  in  effect,   it  negated  Executive  Order  8802 
and  the  work  of  the  Comi^.ittee  on  Fair  Employment  Practice.  Hov/- 
over,  this  was  such  an  obvious  error  that,  in  p.r  inc  iple ,  it 
was  rccinded;.     At  present,  due  to  labor  shortages  and  the  in- 
creased power  of  the  V/ar  Manpov/cr  Com.mission,  v/hich  in  a  very 
large  m.easure  determines  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployr.icnt  Service,  the  situation  is  much  bettor.  ■' 


In  general  the  dGfocts  of  the  United  States.  Enploynent 

Services  in  Pennsylvania  are  character ict ic  of  the  nation  as 

a  whole.     No  one  in  the  nation  is  better  prepcured  to  nake 

suggestions  for  the  inprovoinent   -f  this  service  than  is  Mr, 

Lester  B,  Grander,  ExocutiV3  Secretory  of  the  National  Urban 

•League,  v;ho,  in  his  _  "Report  of  Progress  in  the  V/ar  Employment 

of  Nejro  Labor'',  JvLj ,  1942,  reccra-.ienda  that  regional  and  state 

Employment  Service  directors  take  the  follcv/in(,:  steps:' 

•        "  ( 1),  ,In-se3vice  trainin^^  courses  frr  employ- 
ment  interviews  to  im.prove  their  competence  in 
\  ;        handling  Ne.~ro  applicants.  . 
,  ,  (2)  The  appointment  of  Ne^Toes  to  Employment 

■'''■.'•^■'Service  staffs  in  all  types  ^f  jobs  without 

racial  restriction 
■-  '■  (3)  A  more  ^^^rvQSslve  job  of  interpretation 

of  Necro  v;orkers»  qualifications  carried  on, 
:■  '  ■  amon^^  employers  and  labor  leaders 

(4)  Greater  use  of  Neri;roes  on  state  and 
refjional  staffs  to  assist  in  this  interpretation 
^   .        (5)  Refusal  to  accept  discriminatory  job 
orders  from  employers 

(6)  Closer  cooperation  between  Sto.te  Enploy- 
,  '    ■■  micnt  Services  and  the  Ne,jro  Manpower  Service  of  ■ 
,        the  Vifar  Manpower  Comjr.ission 

■  ■   (7)  An  official  statement  from  the  Director 

of  the  Federal' Security  Adm.inistrat ion  forbidding 
the  handling  of  ?/ar  job  orders  -fchat  discriminate 
'      against  any  minority  group."  , 

''''  IMevcrtheless ,  even  though  the  misgivinjs'  of  the  various 
regional,  state,  and  local  offices  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  v/elgh  disproportionately  against  I^tegro  v>rdrkers, 
they  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  present  -on- 
favorable  status  of  Negro  employm.ent.     However,   it  is  alm.ost 
criminal  that  Federal  employees  should  discriminate  against 

(1)  p_  Q  ,/.,:;  ;    ;  -^^^^  Vg     ■  '     ■  '  ■ 

■  1   ,   ■  •    -   - .    ,       1    .   '  '  ' 


citizens  in  this  rer-:arcl.     Clearly,  adr.iinistrat ive  procedures 
should  be  immediately  set  up  whereby  such  persons  would  be  dis- 
nissed  once  their  ^uilt  is  deternined.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  except  in  a  relatively  few  cages  of 
extreme  prejudice,  the  various  employees  of  the  United  States 
Employment  service  hardly  do  more  than  reflect  both  the  •., 
dominai  t  attitudes  and  ^^-eneral  standards  of  efficiency  of  the 
localities  in  Vv'hich  they  are.     The  major  difficulties  of  the 
unfavorable  status  of  Nc^^ro  labor  are,  therefore,   involved  in 
three  interrelated  factors;   (1)  the  relatively  lesser  skill 
and  experience  of  Ner^ro  v/orkers,   (2)  discriiiinat ory  practices 
.„on.  the  part  of  some  employers,  and  (3)  some  employees  v/ithin 
and  outside  of  the  ranks  of  or,;3.anized  labor. 

The  disadvantage  of  Ne^ro  youth  in'  so  curing  vocational 
"e'Sucation  and  apprenticeships  have  been  discussed  elsewhere.  ■ 
In  the  period  betv/ecn  1935  and  1937,  Mr,  Donald  vVyatt  at  that 
time,  Industrial  and  Research  Secretary  of  the  Armstron;^ 
Association,  Philadelphia,  supervised  the  V^PA  study  of  Necro 
skilled  and  v/hito  collar  v^/orkers   in  Philadelphia.     Durinj  1940- 
41,  Mr.  Wyatt  was  Assistant  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission; 
upon  request  he  rave  the  staff  permission  to  make  a  sample  study 
of  his  files.     The  sample  indicated  that  approximately  one-third 
of  the  Fe^To  v/hite  collar  and  skilled  workers  in  Philadelphia 
obtained  their  trainin^;  by  "experience  only",  thereby  indicating 
no  vocational  traininc  in  schools  or  no  apprenticeship.  Ap- 
proximately one-fourth  of  them  received  their  training  by 
"apprenticeship  and  experience".     Likewise,  it  v/as  pointed  out 


tnaf  Tn 'T9^^  .aca-e»rd±nc  "to  the  roccrds  of  the  Department  cf 
Public  Assistance,  4,2^  of  tho  whites  and  & .2%  of  the  Negroes 
who  v/ere  cn  relief  and  imenployablo  v/ere  so  by  reason  of  their 
"lack  of  training".     Thus,  pro;ocrt ionate ly,  there  were  1,47 
times  as  nany  Negroes  vvho  v;ere  une^nployable  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  training  than  v/hitcs.     Theae  are  but  a  fev/  of  the  in- 
dications of  the  greater  lack  of  gene.r'al  training  among  Negroes 
than  whites. 

In  vievv'  of  the  difficulties  v/hich  Negroes  experienced  in 
obtaining  vocational  education  in  the  public  schools  and  also 
in  serving  apprenticeships,  many  Negro  leaders  welcomed  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  various  Vocational  Education  for 
National  Defense,  NYA,  and  WPA  training  program.s.  Forthv/ith, 
the  Commission  instructed  its  staff  to  study  the  effects  of 
these  programs  on  Negro  employment  trends.     The  first  sample 
studies  were  made  in  Pittsbuj?gh  and  Philadelphia  in  October 
and  Novem.ber  cf  1941.     In  Philadelphia,  a  door-to-docr  survey 
was  made  of  295  enrollecs   in  VLND  programs.     39,6^  of  the 
enrollees  had  moved  since  their  enrollment  in  the  courses; 
15,5^  were  not  at  home  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  staff  mem.ber 
1,1%  r^ade  no  response  to  the  ring  of  the  door  bell  and  3.7^  had 
given  the  incorrect  address.     The  staff  v/as  able  to  fill  out 
survey  forms  for  33,9^  of  them. 

48/^  of  the  persons  surveyed  had  completed  their  respective 
courses;  42^  did  not;  and  10%  ansv/ered  the  question  in  such  a 
m.anner  as  to  m.ake  their  tabulation  unsatisfactory.     Of  the  48^ 
who  had  com.pleted  their  respective  courses  not  one  of  them  v/as 
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enployed  in  tho  job  for  which  the  .fjiven  VIGND  co-urse  had  pre 


pared,  them.     Waen  those  who  dropped  out  of  the  courses  were 
asked  their  reasons  therefor,  the  dnsv/ers  wore  as  follov/s:  7/^ 
dropped  out  because  of  illness |  05%  because  they  secured  jobs; 
5/b  had  conflicts  betv/oen  school  and  their  job  hours;  3/b  claimed 
inability  to  pay  car  fare;  2%  found  the  work  too  hard;  2%  wore 
not  makinf;;  enourh  money  to  sux:)port  their  families  and  dropped 
out  to  look  for  work.     1%  was  laid  off  by  V/PA  and  1%  is  finish- 
inc  now.     In  1%  of  the  cases,  class  was  discontinued,  1%  was 
transferred  to  other  schools  without  receiving-  a  slip  with  the 
number  of  hours  of  training  completed,   1%  W"as  tor>  advanced  for 
the  Course,  1%  didn't  like  the  course  and  22%  v^ere  dropped  for 
absences.,     Others  did  not     ansvver  this  question. 
Of  the  62  fcrm.er  trainees  who  were  cm.ployod: 
20  secured  their  jobs  through  a  , 


public  a^.oncy  32,2% 

1  throUi^rh  a  private  agency  1.6^ 

37  secured  it  otherwise  59, 5/b 

3  did  not  ansv/or  -1,3% 

1  did  not  Icnov/.  1,6/?) 

6~  99.7^:; 


Since  37  of  the  62  employed  trainees  did  not  receive  their 
jobs  throwjh  a  public  or  private  om-ployi^ient  arrency,  it  was 
desired  to  find  out  through  what  moans  their  jobs  had  boon 

obtained.     The  replies  ¥/ero ;  ■'  ■ 

13  Secured  their  jobs  by  personal  or  written  • 
application  at  tho  place  of  cn.xjloyment 

21  Secured  their  jobs  throurh  a  friend  or 
relative 

2  Secured  their  jobs  by  ansv/erinc  a  news- 
paper advertisement 
1  Secured  their  job  "by  ansv/crinc  an  ad- 
 vertisement  in  a  shop  window. 

37 
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Only  6%  of  tho  former  trnlnoGS  v/crc  cnplcycd  in  senl- 
skilled  jobs;  only  Q%  of  them  were  employed  in  skilled  jobs 
and  38/3  of  them  wore  em.ployed  in  unskilled  jobs.     Ylhen  it  is 
pointed  out  ajain  that  not  one  of  them  was  er.plcyed  in  a  job 
for  which  he  or  she  was  prepared  by  the  VI'J:W  pro;';ram,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  NeG;;ro  trainees  w^ere  not  profiting  as 
m-uch  as  they  should  by  those  courses.     The  Pittsburg  so.m.ple 
was  very  much  like  the  Philadelphia  study.    The  results  of 
both  studies  were  so  start lin';  that  the  Cor.imission  authorized 
further  study. 

The  press  all  over  the  nation    was   point  in,:;  ^^'^  difficulties 
v/hich  colored  citizens  were  exper iencin,;  with  the  VTUND  pr0;"ram-. 
This  alarm,  was  not  without  basis  in  fact.     Larl  Brown  and 
George  Ho   Lei;;hton  sur.-inar ized  a  great  part  of  the  difficulty  in 
the  following  sentence: 

-  .  ..  "In  1941  the  records  ot  the  United  States  ■ 

Employi:ient  Service  shov/ed  tho.t  only  one  out 
of  every  fifty  Negro  graduates  of  training 
schools  could  be  placed."  (1) 

Yi/hile  things  were  som.e'jvhat  better  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
situation  was  very  alarm.ing.     Hrwever,   in  spite  of  the  in* 
portancc  of  a  m.ore  thorough  observation  of  the  VEND  program., 
the  Comi'.iission  v/as  unable  to  continue  the  study  unassisted. 
The  Executive  Director  worked  out  a  mutually  cooperative  plan 
v/ith  Professor  V/illiam  C,  Ash,  Director  of  Vocational  Teacher 
Education,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  whereby  Mr, 

Public  Affairs  Pam.phiets ,   "The  Negro  and  the  War"  P.  14 
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Pcrcival  Bolcn  Hunt,  a  (^raducito  st-udont  at  the  University, 


Y/culcl  continiie  the  study.     The  study  v/as  to  deternine ,  ancng, 

other  thin;;;s ;  ■        ■•  ■     ■  •  • 

1»     The  extent  to  vdiioh  Ne^Toes  v/ero  jpar'^Jici- 
patin"  in  'o]\e  pro;jran  and  the  comparative  manner 
of  the  ir..  part  ic  ipar  ion  :  " .  ■  • 

2,  The  conparat  i^'"e  extenh  to  v/hich  '\fc(;;;.t  003 
completed  th''  course 3  fcr  v/hicli  thoy  vjor.  e  on- 
rplled  and  the  reas-ens  for  their  " dr 0 pp .Cn^,  out " 

5.     The  errrent  t o .  v;hi c h  •  ^ C!."'^ ^ c> f» •     o  oconp  leted 
the  c^Li.rse^  \':f.ye  employed  in  c  :- cu'oat  :i<^.n.'-'j  P  :.r 
wh^oh  i:\ci?  res p<: c 1 5.vo  •  de f en-s c  O')p:;:;o-^  prepared  " 
thorn  .       '  I 

4.     'P^.at  ^  if  any,  su,p.pes'Gi.-n;.^-  ?iay  he  mace  to 
imprc'vo  p.he  o/.t  i-.ot p^vcpno-fjs  of  Lhe  proprar  '.o  far 
at:  Pc'jroc.''  a"'x.  e^'^nccmod. 

The  s  budy  v^as  made  hy  Mr,  Hunt ,  7/  ith  the  assistance  of  a 

few  volunteer  vorjiers  and  the  f ollov;in:j  staff  nem-bcrs  of  the 

Commission:  Miss     leaner  T,  Hill_,  Mr,  Richard  Lanpston  and 

Mrs,  Waori  Lc  Choathari.     After  a  preliminary  study,  it  v/as 

decided  to  maPe  a  .  fr^eld  survey  of  the  1,003  trainees  v/ith  the 

idea  of  obtaininp  both  statistical  and  case  data.     The  study 

f  ollov/s :  ' 

..  ■  "Table     1  '  .-  • 

"The  Distribution  of  1,003  Pormier  Nepro  Trainees  of  the  PTatipnal 
Defense  Traininp  Propram  in  Phi^'^delphia  (by  occupations)    ^  ^  s::; 

«         CO  -W  CO  4^  CO  c2  o 

H  ?H  ^    rz)  a  c:^  o             '■'010  cl  Ph  i  o  o  !.i  -h  , 

Occupat  ion               do  t>ioPi=:iHi04Jdo$::;Hnzj;Hfe:  po  oJh-h.p 

^  ^  Ph  a    >     o      o  03  c     <H  i=)  Ph  o  -1  ?H  -J 

o  q  M       o     f::      Q  cj  ^  o        ■ 4^0  ^  o        "d  o  S 

0,4^  rH        O  d  ClJ 


..IS.-- 

,6  69  55 

13  127  89 

6  70  59 

14  4 

0  4  2 

0  14  11 

6  16,  14 


< 

S  0  d 

■  ~  "p  -  

0 

 o....... 

0 

Electric  ity 

194 

'J: 

19 

0 

10 

31 

Auto  Maintenance 

523 

5 

45 

1 

9 

34 

Machine  Shop  Pr . 

182 

3 

19 

1 

6 

18 

Mechanical  Dr. 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Blacksmithinp 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Yu'eldinp  (gas) 

42 

0 

4 

0 

2 

11 

Vfcldinp  (elect .  ) 

47 

0 

2 

0 

2 

7 
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'  ■ "Table  1  continued 
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0 

0 

0 
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p 

X 
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X 
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X 

0 

0 

n 

A 
w 

A 

0 

iVicLnne  ripo  riiji/* 

f 

U 

X 

o 
u 

u 

■  \j 

u 

O 

± 

Power  Mach.  Op. 

9 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

■. 

3 

Blue  Print  Read. 

15 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

■  0 

B 

4 

Ordnance  Inspect. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Erecting-Assonb . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Jr.  Instrument 

4  . 

-  0. 

0 

0 

0  . 

2 

0 

2, 

0 

Totals  1 

003 

12 

110 

'2 

32 

122 

37 

403 

285 

MALYSIS  _OJ^T^^^  .  •■  •■ 

"The  distribution  reveals  interesting  and  perti- 
nent information.     Li:;ht  hundred  and  tv/onty-tv/o,  ap- 
proximately 80  per  cent  of  the  Ne^^ro  trainees,  had 
been  enrolled  in  only  four  occupations  -  electrical 
naintonanco ,  auto  maintenance,  machine  shop  practice, 
and  sheet  metal.     The  other  20  per  cent  v/ore  dis- 
tributed over  fourteen  other  occupations. 

"Tl'irec  hundred  and  tv\fcnt y-three  ,  approximately 
one  third  of  the  total,  v/ere  enrolled  in  auto 
maintenance  classes. 

"One  hundred  and  ten,  approximately'-  11  per 
cent,  had  moved  to  unknov/n  addresses.  The 
mobility  of  people  in  the  lov/or  incom.e  brackets 
is  reflected  by  these  figures.     In  attempting  to 
trace  those  v/ho  had  moved,  it  was  found  that  some     ■ -, 
had  moved  at  least  six  times  since  they  had     .  ■  . 
registered  for  the  courses.  •-•  ,• 

"Tv/c  hundred  and  eighty-five,  approximately 
28  per  cent,  v/ero  not  contncted  because  all 
members  of  the  fam.ily  v/ere  either  v^orking  or 
else  were  on;- aged  in  other  pursuits  that  took 
them  av/ay  from  homio   ( inf  crm.at  inn  obtained  from, 
nci^hbora ) .  These  homos  Vi/ere  visited  several 
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times  but  no  positive  results  wore  obtained.  ■ 
No  doubt,  further  visits  ni^ht  yield  significant 
information.  .  . 

"Thirt^r-tv/o  of  the  total  number,  approxim.atcly 
3  per  cent',  v/ero  either  not  known  at  the  ^iven 
address  or  else  had  £:ivcn  addresses  that  did  not 
exist  either  by  street  or  number.     Many  addresses 
invest i-';ated  turned  out  to  be  vacent  lots. 

"One  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  approximately  16 
per  cent,  v/erc  unemployed,  and  403,  approximately 
40  per  cent  'were  found  to  be  employed, 

"Since  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  study  v/as 
to  determine  employment  status  r^f  the  fcrm.cr 
trainees,  the  listed  cd.urms  of  the  employed  and 
unemployed  in  Table  1  have  been  broken  dovm  into 
the  Tables  II  and  III  respectively,  in  order  to 
obtain  significant  trends  or  indications, 

"Table  II 


An  Analysis  of 

159  not 

Employed  (By  Occupation 

( Including 

37  who 

Returned  to 

W,  P.  A.) 

Completed 

Did  Not 

Occupation  Course 

Complete 

Total  Not 

C  our  s  0 

Employed 

Lxlcctricity 

20 

17 

37 

Auto  Maintenance 

21 

.  26 

.  47 

Machine  Shop  Prac. 

11  - 

13 

,24 

Mechanical  Drav/in^ 

1 

0 

1 

Blacksmith  ins 

0 

1 

.'•     ■  1 

Vi/eldini3  (cas) 

5 

6 

11 

Vfeldin^;  (electric) 

6 

7 

15 

Sheet  Metal 

5 

11 

16 

Detailins-Tracinc 

0  ■ 

1 

1 

Cooper smithing 

0 

1 

1 

Foundry  Practice 

1 

2 

3 

Shipf  it  tin- 

0 

-  0 

...     0  - 

Marino  Pipe  Fitting 

0 

0 

0 

Pov;er  Machine  Op., 

.0 

1 

1 

Blue  Print  Reading 

1 

■       .  0 

1 

Er  e  c  t  ing -As  s  e  mb 1 ing 

0 

0 

0 

Ordnance  Inspection 

0 

0 

•    •  0' 

Jr.  Instrument 

0 

2 

2 

Totals 

71 

88 

159 
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"The  importance  cf  the  relationship  betv/een 
training;,  and  enploynient  has  profound  significance 
.  in  the  attainment  of  objectives  as  they  apply  to 
.  the  program.     The  training;  of  individuals  v/ho 
are  not  subsequently  integrated  into  the  indus- 
trial life  of  the  Nation  has  serious  consequences. 
In  viov/  of  this,  it  sccm.s  advisable  to  analyze  the 
403  v/ho  v/ere  found  to  be  employed  in  order  to 
secure  the  followinj:;  inf orm.at ion : 

1.  Num.ber  \vho  v;erc  found  v/orking  in  the  oc- 
'■  cupations  for  which  they  were  trained. 

2.  Num.ber  v>^io  were  found  Vi  or  king  in  defense  ■' 
industries 

3.  Number  found  working  at  related  oc- 
 cupatirns.  ■      '  ■  ■  r  -  ■  • 

4.  Number  found  v/orking  at  occupations 
having  very  little  or  not  any  relation  to  the  ■ 
fields   in  which  they  were  trained. 

5.  Number  v/ho  completed  the  courses.' 

6.  Number  v;ho  did  n^t  complete  courses. 


The  above 

inf  orm.at  ion 

is  reported  in 

Table 

III. 

"Table  III 

An  Analysis  of 

403 

Caccs  c 

f  Trainees 

Found  to  be 

1  Emiploycd 

(By  Occupations 

) 

In  De- 

In De- 

Number 

V/orking 

fense 

fense 

Number 

Did  Not 

in  trade 

Re- 

Other 

Job  in 

Job  not 

Occupati'~n    Cbmplite  Complete 

Trained 

lated 

V/ork 

Trained 

Coirs  c  s 

Courses 

For 

Trained 

For 

For 

Electr  ic3.ty 

25 

44 

7 

"4 

58 

0 

1*0"  ■ 

Auto  Maintenance 58 

69 

15 

32 

80  ■ 

2 

21 

Machine  Prac . 

28 

42 

8 

4 

53 

5 

13 

Mech„  Drav/ing 

1 

3 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Blacks mithing 

1 

3 

1 

0  , 

3' 

2 

1 

Welding  (gas) 

3 

11 

0- 

0 

14 

0 

2 

Weldin.^,  (elcctricj6 

10 

,0 

0 

16 

0 

1 

Sheet  Metal 

22 

38 

•  ■  ■  •  4 

5 

51 

2 

6 

BtDll3n(.:  -Tracing 

1 

5  ■ 

2 

0 

4  ■ 

0 

0 

Coppc  r  s  m.  i  t  h  ing 

0 

1 

0 

•  0. 

1 

0 

0 

Foundry  Prac . ' 

2 

.  2 

•  0 

0 

4'  •  ■■ 

0 

Shipf  itting 

1 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Marine  Pipe  Flttiig 

1 

4  ■■ 

0 

'■  0 

5  • 

•■  0 

1 

Power  Mach,  Op. 

1 

■4  • 

3 

0 

2- 

0 

0 

Blic  Print  Ifcailjng 

3 

5  ■ 

-2 

0 

6 

•  0 

2 

Ordnoncc  lispect. 

0 

1  ■■ 

0.  ■ 

.0 

1 

0 

0 

Hx!  ct  in^ ;  -  A  s  s  c  m.b . 

0 

3, 

0 

3 

•  0- 

0 

Jr.  Instrument 

0 

2  ■ 

1 

0 

1 

■  1- 

0 

AnglD  smith 

.0 

0  • 

0 

0  ■ 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

153 

250  • 

45  •■ 

45- 

313 

12 

57 
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"Forty-fivo,  approximctcly  11  per  cent,  v/ere 
cnplcycd.  in  occupations  for  v/hich  they  v/ore  train- 
ed.    Tv/clvc  of  these  45,  appr  cxinatc  ly  3  per  cent, 
were  found  eriplcyed  in  defense  j  bs  for  which  they 
\/ere  trained,  .  . 

"Forty-five,  approximately  11  per  cent,  v;cro 
cnployed  in  occupations  related  to  the  fields 
for  \;hich  they  were  trained, 

"Three  hundred  and  thirteen,  appr oxinately 
78  per  cent  of  those  found  to  be  enployod,  • 
were  en,' arcd  in  -^ccupat  i^'^ns  other  than  those 
for  which  they  Y/ere  trained,    "These  individuals 
v/ere  found  employed  in  divorce  occupations,  som.o 
of  Vyhich  are  listed  below; 

Classified  and  unclassified  laborers 
Handy  men  in  fruit  and  vegetable  m.arkets 
Bus  boys  in  cafeterias  ond  restaurants 
Porters  in  factories,  drur  stores,  hotels, 

and  department  stores 
Cocks 

Stevedores  '  •  " 

Shipping  clerks 

Dom.es tic  servants  '  ' 

Scm.i-skilled  factory  v/orkors      '         '         '      .  . 
Tim.e  clerks 
Barbers 

Car  washers  and  ,~ara;;e  attendants 

(Were  no't  trained  in  auto  maintenance) 
Laborers  in  the  city's  department  of  sanitation 

"Vi/hilc  a  small  number  '-f  trainees  in  various- 
trades  had ■  found.' em.ployment  in  the  field  for 
which  they  were  trained,  thost  trained  in 
v/eldinc:  (cao.and  electric),  copper  smithing, 
shipfitting,  m.arine  plpefitting,  ordnance  in- 
s-occti':^n  and  in  erect ina  and  assembling  did  ■  ■ 
not  find  em.ploym.ent  in  either  the  fields  in 
wliTch  they  v/ore  trained  or  in  related  fields. 

"Defining  national  defense  industries  as      ..'  ' 
those  industries  hololing  contracts  from  the    ■  .  • 
government  for  the  manufacture  of  ships, 
m.unitions,  planes,  guns,  tanks  and  oquipm-cnt 
and  supplies  for  the  neods  of  soldiers, 
sailors  and  m.arinos,  and  definirig  em.ployment      •  ■. 
in  these  industries  as  that  typo  of  work  con- 
corned  directly  v/ith  the  product  i^^n  of  these 
vi/ar  materials,  it  will  bo  noted  from  the  table  -  ■ 
that  of  the  403  found  to  bo  em.ployed,  twelve. 
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approximately  3  per  cent  of  the  trainees  v;ho 
-found,  employment,  were  found  engaged  in  defense 
industries  in  work  for  which  they  were  traine.d. 
Fifty-seven,  approximately  14  per  cent  of  those 
found  to  be  employed,  were  v/orking  in  defense 
industries  but  not  in  fields  for  which  they 
were  trained,  ■         .    ■  . 


"Tv/o  hundred  and  fifty,  approximately  62 
per  cent  of  the  403  found  to  be  employed,  did 


not_  finish  the  courses  in  v;hich  the^?-  enrolled 
while  one' hundred  and  fifty  thre,c ,  apxDrcximate- 
ly  33  per  cent  ^ 
they  enrolled. 

"Table  IV 


did  finish  the  courses  in  v/hich 


nufb:.r  and 


DTSTRIBlTTIOr  OF 
AHD  TEOS: 


TRaIN'..1.S  mo  DROPE.D  CUT  FROM  CCIRSLS 
mo  FIFISK.D  C0URSL,3 


ITujnbcr 

T'T  o  -   TT  ot 

Nujiibor  Wno 

Contacted 

Total 

Occupation 

Dr  op'ned. 

For  '/arious 

Number 

Oat 

Courses 

Reasons 

Electricity              ..  ■• 

.  51 

45.  . 

88 

194 

Avito  Maintenance,  • 

95 

79 

•  149 

323 

Machine  Practice  ■ 

.  55 

3.9 

.-  38 

132 

Mechanical  Dravi/ing 

3 

.  2 

...  ■-    A     5  - 

10 

Blacksm3-thing  ■ 

4 

.1.'  -  . 

;■.  ■  2 

7 

Welding  (gas) 

17 

.'       8  •■ 

17  . 

42 

Welding  (Electric) 

17 

12 

■.  18 

47 

Sheet  Metal 

.      .  49 

.     27    ,  .  . 

.       .  47 

123 

..^Detailing-Tracing 

6 

-1. 

.  ■  6 

13 

Copper  sm.ithing 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Foundry  Practice 

4 

3 

4 

11 

Ship  fit  ting 

3 

i: 

1 

5 

Marino  Pipe  fitting 

4 

i; 

2 

7 

Power  Machine  Operation  5 

"  •  "1 

3 

9 

Blue  Print  Reading 

5 

..  •  4 

6 

15 

Or  dn  an  c  e  In  s  p  e  c  t  i  on 

.  -1 

0 

2 

3 

Erect  in  g - A  s  s  e  mb 1 in g 

^3 

,0 

3 

6 

Jr.  Instrument 

4 

•0 

0 

4 

Totals 

338- 

224 

■  441 

1,003 

"The 


large  number 
in  Table  IV  shows  a 
centage„     A  list  of 

condition  has  been  Dreioared  from  the 
of  "  ■ 
on 


of  'droup-outs'  as  indicated 
disproportionately  high  per- 
the  major  causes  for  this 


statements 

trainees  . as  they  ansv/ered  the  third  question 
the  inquiry  blank. 

"1.     Perhaps  the  greatest  single  factor  in  the 
high  percentage  of  'drop-outs'  was  the  ecohomic 
factor.     Many  trainees  had  family  obligations  and 
needed  jobs.     When  a  job  opportunity  arose  they 
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took  it  regardless  of  the  type  of  v/ork  called 
for.     This  was  also  true  to  some  extent  of  the 
V/.  P.  A.  trainees  v;ho  found  the  remuneration 
inadequate  to  meet  their  expenses, 

**2.     Lack  of  employment  opportunities  in  the 
fields  for  which  they  were  being  trained  dis- 
couraged many  and  led  to  their  dropping  out. 

"3,     Lack  of  guidance  in  the  selection  of 
courses  caused  many  to  enroll  in  courses  which 
they  did  not  like,  or  which  they  were  not 
prepared  to  pursue  with  profit. 

"Minor  causes  for   'drop-outs'  were:  • 

1.  Age  -   »I  am  too  old'. 

2.  Poor  health 

3.  Dislike  of  instructor 

4.  Did  not  like  night  work 

5.  Did  not  understand  "cork 


SNROLLL^NT  OF  NSGRCSS  IN  NATIONAL  K:.FI.KSE  CLASS:-uS 

"In  order  to  obtain  some  idea  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  Negroes  who  were  participating  in  national 
defense  classes,  and  the  occupations  for  which 
they  were  being  trained,  the  October  31  monthly 
report  of  the  Vocational  Education  for  National 
Defense   (Philadelphia  report)  v/as  studied  for  ' 
enrollment  figures  by  occupations.     Table  V  in-., 
dicates  the  distributions  ■  ' 


"Tabic  V 

NUMBSR  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NEGRO  TRAINi 
lEFSNSE  CLASSES  AS  SHOWN  FOR 
OCTOBER,  1941 


:S  ENROLED  IN  NATIONAL 
THIL  MONTH  OF 


OCCUPATION 


Total  Nwnber 
Enrolled 


1. 
2. 

3o 

4, 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12, 
13. 
14. 
15. 


Auto  Bod3^  Reconditioning 
Auto  Maintenance 
Blacksmith  in.g 
Blue  print  reading 
Detailing  and  tra,cing  .  ' 
Mechanical  drafting 
Electrical  Construction 
Electrical  Maintenance 
Electrical  Switchboard 
Erecting  and 
Foundry  Practice 
Instnument  Inspection. 
Light  Manufacturing 
Machine  Tool  Operation 
Ordnance  Inspection 


Assembling 


31 
265 
17 
670 
142 

364   ;  ■  ' 

145  . 
518 
Assoc  38 
21 
73 
20 
84 
2376 
127 

cont  inued 


Number 

of 
Negroes 

3 
21 

4. 

2 
11 
19  . 
34 
44 


15 
14 

3 
13 
175 

1 

over 


Percentage 
of 

Negroes 
9 
8 
24 

Less  than  1% 

5 

5 
24 
20 
10 
71 
23 
15 
15 

7 

Less  than  1% 
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16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 


■ ~  "       Table    V  -  continued: 

r?'^,.-;  ■'•     ■  ■  -  '     Total  Number 

OCCUPATION   ■.      ■  Enrolled- 

Radio  C  jmranicat ion  -215 
RGlat-3d  Or'ir;¥ari(r  116 
Related  Ins  ■:-!^--.C;t  Ion  (Metal)  477 


Related  r.ia-Giie.Tiat  ics  ' 
S  e V/ ;i n  g      c  h  i  no  Op e r a 1 1  on 
Sheet  ttieta?. 
Shipii  ot;  1r.3 
We 

We  J  c  :  n.:   ■ ^  O'^":  f  o  '> 


^oc;  a. 


NOT  AN 


113 

283 
1356 
235 

oc33 

"i:05 

..OlSl 
'TD  IN 


Number 

of 
Net>r  ocs 

.1  ; 

4  ■  > 
.  -  6 

1  . 
70 

113  .  - 

;::c 

33  • 

0  ■  ■ 


Percentage 
of 
Negroes 


Less 


a22 


Less  than 
3 
1 

than 
24 
8 
5 
6 
3 
0 

6% 


IsU  FCLrOWiNG  CCCUPATIONS 


1 

.1.  0 

Airp''.ane  m^i■?:^. ;-;r; .^c  :^  ' 

12 

Eutt ^rn  naklng 

2. 

Army  C^.aot  Ocr^c  <y £^yri:-:^'-' 

1     .—r  . 

?:.-■•■  c? 3 iuh  lathe 

3. 

Clcthlji.^T  i;.^>^ys^e;': 

.      I:'.ied  autc  • 

4. 

Coppe"''i3rit.hlr-g '  ' 

15  _  ■ 

R  ■ ;     1 ;  e  d  e  le  o  t  r  ic  it  y 

5. 

Glats  blcv-in^; 

16  . 

R  3  a.at  f-d  ■  .'T^hipbuilding 

6. 

Industrial.  iiiGtrument  . 

17. 

Sci'-'Gw  Machine  operation 

7. 

Lor:'' ■■  grind  mg  '    ..   \.' ' 

18.  ^ 

Sheet  metal  layout 

8. 

Machine,  ma j.ntcnahce  '  , 

19.  - 

Ship  mold  loft  work 

9. 

Mar'  ine  pipe  ■  f  itt  ing  .   ■  ' 

20. 

Ship  .rigging 

10. 

Naval  stenography     /  ' 

21, 

Shipwright 

11. 

Opcrat  ive  hand  em.br cider y 

22, 

; Steam  fitting 

Shipyard  storeroom 


"The  622  Negro  trainees  listed  in  this  report 
for  October  represent  approximately  6%  of  the" 
total  enrollment,  v/hich  ■  is  les s  than  half  of  the 
Negro  '  s.  proport  ion  in.  the  total  p.opulat .ion  of 
Philadelphia.  •  ,       -.  . 

£01L?^£3I0N^ 

"1.     Of  the  1,003  Negro  trainees  _  whose '.  given 
home  addr e  s  so  s  v/or e  v  is  it e  d  in  c  ohne  c t  ion .  w  it h 
this  3tud3^,  only  12 ,  appr  oxim.ately -1. 1  per  cent  , 
were  foimd  to-  be  employed  in  national  defense 
industries  in  occupations  for  which ■ they  had 
been  trained.     Fifty-seven,  approximately  5,7 
per  cent  J  were  found  to  be  employed  in  nationa.l 
defense  industries  in  oc'cupatibns  other  than 
those  for  v"hich  they  had  be3n  trained. 


1% 


1% 


"2 


The  fact  that  81  per  cent  of  the 
inees  with  whom  contact  v/as  established 


zri 

has  been  trained  in  only  four  of  the  eighteen 
occupations  offered  by  the  V=  L.  N.  D,  Program 
would  seemi  to  indicate  the  need  for  a  study  of 
the  factors  responsible  for  this  unbalanced 
distr ibut  ion. 
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"3.     The  fact  that  78  per  cent  of  those 
found  to  he  employed  were  engaged  in  occupations 
other  than  those  for  which  they  were  trained,  and 
that  only  3  per  cent  were  {Sound  engaged  in  dcfens 
industries  in  the  field  for  which  they  were 
trained  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  despite 
the  national  emergency,  Negroes  are  rarely  em-  , 
ployed  even  after  they  have  been  trained  for 
employment  "by  agencies  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

"4,     Forty-five,  approximately  11  per  cent 
of  the  trainees  found  to  be  employed,  were  in 
vi/ork  for  which  they  had  been  trained.  Tv/clvo, 
only  3  per  cent,  v;ere  found  to  be  employed  in 
defense  industries  in  occupations  for  which 
they  had  been  trained.    These  facts  seem  to 
indicate  that  factors  other  than  the  lack  of  ■ 
training  have  avoided  the  om_ploymcnt  of 
Negroes  particularly  in  national  defense 
industries. 

"5.     The  fact  that  250  of  the  403  employed,' 
approxim.atcly  62  per  cent  of  those  who  found 
em.ployment,  did  not  finish  the  course,  and 
153,  approximately  38  per  cent,  did  finish 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  comipTeTion  of 
the  training  is  not  any  advantage  to  the 
Negro  in  securing  emplo^/Trient . 

"6,    The  fact  that  338  of  the  total  number 
of -562, who  were  contacted,  approximately  60 
per  cent,  did  not  finish  the  courses  indicates 
the  need  for  a  study  to  determine  the  causes 
for  this  high  mortality. 

"7.    'The  Negro  represents  13  per  cent  of 
the  total  population  of  Philade Iphia » , 
Despite  the  dact  that  the  Philadelphia- 
Public  School  System  has  offered  full  op-  • 
portunity  for  Negroes  to  enroll  in  national 
defense  classes,  only  6  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  trainees  enrolled  -in  training  courses 
for  the  m.onth  of  October  were,  Negroes . 

"8.     The  absence  of  Negroes  in  many  of  the 
training  courses,  and  the  failure  of , any 
Negroes  trained  in  certain  of  the  occupations 
to  secure  emplo^nnent  v/ould  seem,  to  indicate  • 
the  need  for  guidance.  .  ■ 
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3RLC OmTaNDAT IONS       ' ■  '   •  '    T '  ,  ■  •  ••• 

t-';..!:  .  Tij|.        rocommonded  that:  ■  ..  :■ 

"I.     Studies  be  made  concerning  the  follovi/- 

_  ,^    .  1.     To  discover  occupations  in  ivhich 

'  ■'  thei'o  are  .employment  opportunities 

for  Negroes . 

•  ■„.   2 . '-  Tc)  ■■■'disc  over  the  c  ir  curastances  v;hich 

.     ..      ^.^  make  difficult  or  prevent  the  employ- 

■  '  *'    '  '      'ment  rtf  Negroes  in  certain  occupations. 

,         3.     To  discover  steps  which  may  be  taken  ■ 
■  -    'to  relieve  .the.  impeding:  circumstances. 

,  .....  (In  these  studies  especial  attention 

•' '■  •  ••••      •      ^'--'should  be  ■•-•■.-iven  to  occupations  in 

national  defense  industries.) 

"II.     Appropriate  agencies'  be  provided  to  con- 
.■  ;    duct  the  pe commended  studies  tov/ard  the 

end  of  more ■ efficient  guidance  and  place-  ■ 
men.t.  of  the  urban  colored  population." 

Throu^'h  the  kindness  of  Mr,.  .Urvon  Rowntroc ,  Chief, 
industrial  Education,  State'  Department;  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  Commission  'is  able  to  present;  the,;  data  of  Table  XXXVI  below 
which  surimar  izes  the'-  situation  for  t^ho  State,?. , ... 

NEGRO  PARTICIPATION  IN  WAR  TRAnTING  PROGRAM  -  January  1,  1941  to 

June  30,  1942  -  Pro-cm"Dloyment  Training        ■  ■  .  . 

"  ^  of 


•  '  •    •  ^       '  .  -  '■   '  ■  Negroes 

■■  Others 

Total 

Negroes 

Trainees  registered  in  .pre-y  ,  . 
onpicpient  classes 

■9,640  ' 

109,863 

119,503 

8.06 

Trainees 

placed  in  employment 

•  642 

27,313 

27,955 

2,29 

Trainees 

completing  courses 

1,961 

25,876 

27,837 

7.04 

Trainees 
course 

otherwise  discontinued 

5,622 

25,304 

30,926 

18.17 

..  r  .  Supplementary 

Trainees 

I 

Trainees  registered  in  supple- 
mentary classes   . 

1,451 

95,879 

9-                 .    '•  '  . 

97,330 

1.49 

Trainees 

placed  in  em.ployment 

■  29 

'     2 , 982 

3,011 

.096 

Trainees 

completijig  courses    -  i  -  ■ 

:  331 

34,325 

34,656 

.095 

Trainees 
course 

otherwise  discontinued. 

•'■'  627 

25,032 

25,659 

2.44 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of  Negro  trainees  is 
nearly  twice  the  Negro's  proportion  in  the  total  population. 
However,  the  rate  of  "drop  outs"  is  approximately  four  times 
his  ratio  to  the  general  population.     It  is  enccurasing  to 
note  the  number  of  Negroes  who  completed  their  respective  ■ 
courses;  hc«ever,  only  2.29^  of  them' were  placed.     It  would 
be  very  interesting  to  Imow  the  number  of  Negroes  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  jobs  for  which  the  given  training  prepared  them 
or  jobs  most  close ly  related  thereto.    Unfortunately,  these  ■ 
fij^res  are  net  available  for  the    State  as  a  whole.  However, 
as  sample  studies  have  shown  in  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia, 
only  a  relatively  few  of  the  Hogroes  placed  have  boon  given 
jobs  for  which  their  respective  war  training  programs  pre- 
pared them  or  which  were  closely  related  thereto.     It  should 
bo  said  that  since  July.  1942,  there  has  been  a  very  favorable 
change.    As  the  labor  shortage  boeomes  more  acute,  the  sltuatier 
will^tcnd  to  become  r.oro  favorable,  in  th^s  regard.    The  advance- 
ment of  Hegre  labor  is  a  most  urgent  need;  otherwise,  the 
typical  negro  citizen  will  continue  to  be  sub-parginal  and 
marginal.     It  will  bo  noted  that  in  supplementary,  as  in  pre- 
empL.-mcnt  training,  "drop  outs"  were  very  high.     As  has  been 
indicated  previously,  there  are  numerous  reasons  for  "drop  outs 
However,  this  factor  will  readily  reduce  itself  to  normal 
proportions  when  a  sufficient  number  of  Negroes  a^e  placed  in 
jobs  for  which  thoy  are  trained  and  are  advanced  thereon. 

in  considering  the  difficulties  of  Kegroes  in  receiving 
vocational  training  through  the  public  schools  and  apprentice- 
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ships ,  the  role  of  organized  ■labor  was  discussed.     On  the 
otherhand  staff  conferences  v/ith'the  labor  leadership  cf  some 
of  the  unions  and  the  -Xocals  thereof  which  discrj.nin  ate  a^axnst 
Negroes  indicated  faat  in  addition  to  the  prevailing  race 
pre  judico ,  against  .Negroes  ,  „  the  .occasional  role  of  ■  Jbhe,  Negro  as 
a  strike  bretiker..:  andithe  factvtha-t  the  average  white  Viforkor 
thinks  that  the  hiring;  of  ,  NegToeS' by  inianagonen;.:  noans  lower 
v/ages  and:  poorer  •  Y/or-klng  ccnclit lens  ,  account  for  the  .opposition 
of  Q  considerable ,  part  of,  organized  labor  to  the  Negro.  .•Most 
of  ,  thes.e  -lab c^r .  l-e ader s  'agree  ,  h'vwever ,  that  such .  cla ims  are 
unjust  and:  that  sucia.>.^hit,«  v/crkers  must  be  properly  educated 
.along  these  line.S  i  v  ..Puring.  ,the  past.  deGa,de ,  and  especially 
aincG,    the  war,  much  progress  has  been  inade  in  this  direction. 
.         Nevertheless/.' most  -  experts  of  both  races  agree  that.-;, 
irrespective  of  the, -hanclicaps  involved,  Negro  labor  must  becom.e 
integrated  int.o  and  identified  v/ith  organized  labor  at  least  in 
proportions  .as.  are  other  workers.    These  experts  point  out  that 
the  importance  cf  the  Negro's  relationship  to  organized  labor 
,is  based  upon  the.;ev.er  increasing  power  of  orgor.' i zed  labor  and 
also  upon  the  fact  that  proportionately,,  m^re  than  any  other 
racial  gr oup the:  Negro  is,  a  wage  earner  * •     ..   •  :  ;  - 

That  the  Negro  is  es-sont ially  a  worker,  needs.no  proof.  A 
brief  reviev/  of  the  -types  of  uni'^n  •contracts  and  their  extensivo- 
ness  will  indicate  . the  .poy/'er  c.f  o-r/gani.zed  labor;   (1)  the  closed 
shop  union  contract  .prev.ent'.s  an.  employer  'from  hiring  any  but 
union  memqers  and  forces  workers  .t.o.  remain  in  the  'Unlon  in  order 
to  keep  their  j.obs, '.:•■.:.( 2)  In  the  union  shop ,  although  non  imion 
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members  may  be  Gm.plcyed  v/ithout  union  consent,  such  workers  ' 
must,  after  a  given  time,  become  union  members;  otherwise,  they 
cannot  v/ork.     {o)  In  the  preferent ial  sho£jthe  management  must 
give  union  menoerE  t.ho  preference  in  employment.  Likewise, 
When  lay-offs  are  r'ocossary,  this  must  be  done  according  to  ■ 
union  preference.     It  means  that  non  union  members  v/ill  be  laid 
off  first.     (4)  Although  management  may  hire  whom,  it  pleases  in 
the  exclus  ive  bargaining  sho£,  the  union  has  the  right  to  ' 
bnrgin  for  all  workers  irrespective  of  their  uni^n  '^r  non  union 
affiliation.     (5)  The  maintenance  ojf  membership  shop  permits  the 
management  to  em.ploy  whomsoever  it     desires  and  does  not  force 
a  given  worker  to  join  the  union.     However,  the  union  has  the 
legal  right  to  solicit  memberships  and  once  a  rnember  joins /he 
must  remain  a  m.ember;  O'therwise,  the  emplo^T'er  must  discharge 
him,     (6)  The  bargaining  f^qr  members  only  shop  is  the  one  which 
some  people  feel  is  the  most  democratic  but  labor  leadership  is 
often  quick  to  point  out  that  this  is  the  v/eakest  type  of  • 
organized  labor  contract. 

Although  all  of  the  unions  and  Iccals  in  the  clothing, 
construction,  shoe,  and  printing  fields  are  not  closed  sh op, 
the  closed  shop  type  dominates  in  these  fields.     Hov/beit,  so 
far  as  the  courts  are  concerned,  the  legality  of  the  closed 
shop  seem-S  to  be  in  doubt.     For  instance,  up  to  January,  1942, 
the'  courts  in  some  twenty-four  states  had  given  decisions 
upholding  and  outlav/ing  them.     In  fourteen  states,  closed  shops 
are  upheld;  in  ten  others,  Pennsylvania  included,  they  v/ere 
held,  in  effect,  to  be  illegal.'   Nevertheless,  the  National 
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Labor  Relations  Act  allows  the  closed  shop  agreement.     On  the 
contrary,  the  Railv/ay    Labor  Act  seems  to  prohibit  the  closed 
shop  in  that  it  forbids  carriers  to  force  their  emplryees  to 
join  unions.     Be  this  as  it  may,  so  far  as  Negroes  are  concerned, 
some  of  the  unions  and  locals  in  the  closed  shop  field  seem  to 
be  fair  tov/ard  Negroes.     Numerous  clothing  cmd  construction 
locals  may  be  cited  as  examples.     On  the  other  hand,  the  locals 
in  the  printing  fields,  are,  .in  general,  guilty  of  discrim.i- 
nat ion,    ;  ;.  -.  .... 

,  ■,  The  union  shop  is  often  .  character ized  by  the  United  Mine 
.Viforkers..    This  ■  international  union  and  its  many  locals  m.ust  be 
comjnended  for  fairness  toward  .Negroes.    They  have  many  Negro 
organizers,  who  are  a  credit  both  to  the  union  and  to  organized 
l§.bor,-  Although  Negroes  do.,not:fare  ,as  well  in  the  exclusive 
.bargaining  shops,  there  are  a  member  of  locals  especially  in 
the  steel  locals  in  v;hich  Negroes  are  making  rapid  strides. 
This  is  very  significant  since  the  steel  locals  cover  such  a 
large  number  of  Negro  workers  in  the  State, 
...J  ,       Irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  different  types  of  union 
contracts,  it  is  evident  that  in  viev/  of  the  fact  that  in  only 
one  of  the  six  types  of  contracts,  is  the  management  eypn 
theoretically  free  to,  hire,  bargin  v^^ith,  retain,  and  advance 
non  union  -labor  v/ithout  union,  consent ,  the  Negro  has  no  choice 
except  to  .seek  to  become  a  part  ':^f  organized  labor.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  evident  that     it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  enact  and  enforce  legislation  which  v;ill  jprohibit  any 
local  from,  discriminating  against  any  wage  earner  on  account  of 
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race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin.     Consequently,  that 
legal  judgement  is  repugnant  to  the  Federal  constitution  which 
holds  that  a  lahcr  x^.ion  is  exclusively  a  prj.vate  agency  having 
the  unrostr ic  toJ  ■gc^.r  to  determine  the  e.ilgjhility  of  its 
members,     Likevrlii?:. j   chose  courts  are  equally  .in  erro©  ^nh  ich 
hold  that  labor  vjiioxis  are  private  agencies  and  as  such  the 
courts  have  no  ji;i'lsdict ion  over  their  rules  governing  the 
eligibility  for  memberships.     Clearly,,  since  the  Wagner  Act 
specifically  forces  management  to  recognize  as  legal  and  en-^ 
forceable  by  c^Joi-  of  the  courts,  tyipes-  of  i^nion  contracts  in 
vi/hich  (a)   n.n'.n'  union  m.embers  "can  be  hired  ^    fL)   ir  whi-ch.  worlcers 
must  join  '"h.-^  ;riifn  after  b is ing  hired,   (c)   in  which  union  men 
must  be  given  prefer ance  in  hiring,  and  (d)   in  which  the  union 
bargains  for  all  -/r-^'rirs,  a  labor  union  must  be  quasi-public 
agency.     Otherwic-'- .  th^  governi';ient  will  be  enforcing  a  contract 
in  v/hich  one  par't.y  thereto  has  the  right  to  discriminate  against 
eligible  workers  m  a  manner  v;hich  is  detrimental  to  the  other 
party  thereof,     Moreover,  the  subject  of  discrimination  is 
eztranec>us  to  the  legitimate  essentials  of  the  consider  at  ions 
contracted  for,  namely,  IA.BOR  AND  C'OMPILNSATION  therefor.  Clearly, 
(Stcn  if  two  contracting  parties  were  desirous  so  to  do,  they 
could  not  enter  into' a  contract  v/hich  infringes  upon  the 
inalienable  rights  of  other  citizens  for  equal  v/ork  opportunity. 
Further,  be  it  remem.bcrod,  that  since,  at  least  in  part,  the 
Federal  government  administers,  or  supervises  in  a  quasi  adminis- 
trative-judicial manner,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  ^ 
chiefly  through  the  National'  Labor  Relations  Board,   it  is  there-" 
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fore  Incun'oent  upon  the  Podcral  govornrient  tc  (1)  prohibit' 
discrimination  against  contracting  parties  and  also  (2)  to 
provide  equal  £rotec_ticn  und^_r  tjie  law  by  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation against  persons  who  are  eligible  to  contract  but  who 
may  be  denied  the  exercise  of.  their  right  of  contract  by  reason 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Admitting  that  organized  labor  is  a  verj  potent  fa.ctcir-  in 
the  status  of  Negro  employment,  how  has  it  .worked  out?    ,It  is 
reliably  estimated  that  only  nineteen  of  the  more  than  two . 
hundred  national  and  international  unions  exclude  Negroes  by 
their  constitutions  or  rituals.     Although  somx  '^f  these  unions 
arc  independent,  ten  of  them,  are  said  tc  be  APL  \micns.  llo 
national  or  international  CIO  uni'^ns  excludes  Negroes  by. 
constitutional  and  ritualist ic  methods .     The  organization  of 
the  CIO  is  such  that  it  is  Wronger  centrally  and  can  oppose 
discr im.inat ion  somev/hat  better  thon  the  AFL.     In  numerous 
instances  through  the  State  and  nation,  Negroes  have  got, 
redress  by  appealing  to  the  given  international  officers  of 
the  CIO  union  or  locals,  in  which  discrimination  has  occurred. . 
Likev/ise,  it  is  generally  or  of  it  able  to  appeal  to  the  central 
APL  body  and  also  to  the   international  officers  of  the  given 
AFL  union  whose  locals  have  discriminated  against  Negroes. 
Thus,  from  .a  practical  point  nf  view,  v/hether  AFL,  >--r  CIO,  etc., 
excepting  these  unions  v/hich  exclude  Negroes,  constitutionally 
or  ritualist ically,  the  matter  resolves  itsolf.  into  the  dominant 
attitude  of  a  given  local.     For  instance,  a  given  local,  of  a 
union  mxay  exclude  Negroes  entirely;  another  local.,  of  the  same 
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■union,  may    admit  Negroes  and  elect  thorn  tc  positions  of        .  ' 
influence  and  res pens ibilit y ;  still  a  third  local,  of  the  same 
\micn,  ma;/  adj-.iit  Ne,';:roes  lout  restrict  them  in  any  number  of 
v/ays .  ■  ■       .     ■  ■      '  '  ■ 

Unions  and  their  respective  locals  may  discririinate  against 
Negroes   in  many  v/ays.     Only  a  few  of  them  need  be  listed  here, 
(1)  Some  unions,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  discriminate  against 
Negroes  constitutionally  and  ritualist ically,      (2)  Some  locals 
deny  that  bhoy  discriminate  against  ITogroes  but  refuse  every 
Negro  applicant,  many  of  whom,  seem  to  have  every  qualification 
for  m-embcrshjp  except  that  of  being  v7hite„     (3)  Other  locals 
select  only  a  fevr  Negro  m.embers  from,  a  very  large  num.ber  of 
qualif5_ed  Nogrc  applicants.     This  tyiie    of  theoretical  adm.ission 
but  practical  exclusion  is  ^ften  called  "token"  adr.ission.  (4) 
Other  locals,  often  under  pressure,  is  suo  com.pcitcnt  •Negroes 
teriporary  vi'ork  permits  on  a  quota  basis  v/hich  is  somewhat 
proportional  to  the  Negro's  part  in  the  total  population.  (5) 
Other  locals  organize  or  urge  the  organization  of  auxiliary 
Negro  units  v/hi^se  m.embers  do  not  have  the  right  to  vote  in  the 
parent  local  but  who  pay  the  given  parent  local  for  the  right 
to  work  and  for  v/hatevor  other  privileges  the  parent  local  m.ay 
desire  to  give  them..     (6)  Some  locals  permit  Negroes  to  work 

vuithout  giving  them,  tem.porary  work  permits  or  without  -  '  '  ' 
recognizing  auxiliary  Negro  auxiliary  units.  They  simply  have 
no  record  of  the 'presence  of  Negro  workers.     In  such  cases, 
ho'wever,  the  proof  of  the  discrim.inat ion  lies  both  in  terras  of  • 
the  given  type  of  contract  v.hich  the  {tdvon   specific  local  may 
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have  as  v;ell  as  in  the  fact  that  the  v/orkera  cf  no  cthor  race 
are  troatGd  ao  though  they  d5.d  net  exist,     (7)   Other  -aniens 
ackiit  lle^roes  to  full  nenborship  . hut  diGcrininate  a^rainst  then 
in  various  ways  rancln,^-  froi'.i  practically  excluding  then  fron 
enploy.nent  to  partial  and  If-iuited  enployr.icnt ,     In  such  instances, 
shop  stovvarts ,  business  agents,  .and  ncnbcrs  of  the  given  local 
may  be  involved.     Instances  arc  reported  in  \/hich  labor  leader- 
ship and  nanagement  cooperated  in  the  exclusion  and  restriction 
of  Negro  v/orkors.  ■  • 

The  approximately  sixt^r  locals  in  Philadelphia  illustrate 
the  above  categories  "iTicry  well.     Some  of  the  Philadelphia  unions 
and  their  respective  I'-cals  having  Negro  nombcrs  arc;  the 
International  Ladies  G-arnent  and  Waists  raid  Dressr.iakcrs  Union; 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  V/orkors ,  Am:algam.ated  Moat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  V/orltmcn,  Pilling  Station,  Garage  and  Parking  Lot 
Employees  Union  j  Moulders  Uni.">n;  Weed-Wire -Metal  Union;  Cooper- 
smith's  Union;  the  Interno.t icnal  Longshoremen's  Association; 
Bakery  and  Confectionary  Workers;  Laborers  and  Ho(3.  Carriers' 
Union;  Carpenters  o,nd  Joiners  Union;  Bricklayers,  Carpenters, 
Plasters  and  Painters  Unions;  the  Knitgoods  Union;  the  Wharf 
and  Dock  Builders  Union;  Laundry  Workers,  Hotel,  Club  and 
In  st  it  ut  i  on  a  1  Em.p  loye  e  s  Un  i  on ;  t  he  U  at  i  ona  l  Mar  it  im  e  Un  i  en  ; 
the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Vi/orkors  Union  o.nd 
the  Teachers  Union.     In  addition  tr  the  above,  Negroes  hold 
comparatively  lorgc  m.erhor ships  in  the  several  tobacco,  canned 
foods,  tcam-Sters,  and  restaurant  locals.     Those  locals- 
represent  independent,  APL,  and  CIO  unions,     Scm.e  of  these  . 
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locals  shr-uld  be  citod  for  .their  exempliary  attitudes  tov/ard 
domccracy  in  organized  labor  and  denocracy  in  Anierican  llfc,-^ 
The  local  toachors  union,  the  National  Maratine  union,  the 
United  iiilectr  ical.  Radio  and  Kach5.nG  'v'/orkers  Union,  the 
Aiialganated  Clothin:::  Vvorkers,  and  the  Industrial  Union  of 
Marine  and  Shipbuilding  \¥orkcrs,  constitute  five  instances 

in  which  locals  and  their  loaders  fi^rht  race  prejudice  by 
precept  and  cxanplc.     To  be  sure,  there  are  several  others 
v/hich,   in  varying  degrees,  are  to  be  coni:icndcd.     Oti  the  -  other 
hand,  there  are  at  least  a  score  rf  .important  locals  v/hich  are 
guilty  of  gross  discrimination. 

In  Pittsburgh,  the  CIO  dominates  the  production  fields 
Although  there  is  still  much  progress  to  be  made,  CIO  leader- 
ship is  definitely  opposed  to  discr im.in-at ion.     Their  success 
in  this  regard  illustrates  v/hat  organized  labor  everyivhere  can 
do  if  once  It  is  .dieterm.  incd  to  develop  democratic  attitudes  and 
practices  in  organized  labor.     Thus,  on  the  v/holc,  Neg]?ccs  are 
making  considerable  progress  in  the  production  field  in  Pitts- 
burgh.    The  AFL  dom.inates  the  construction  field  in  Pittsburgh. 
Hero,  there  are  several  exam.ples  cf  fairness  and  of  discrimi- 
nation. ,  Hov/ever,  discr imin.at ion  docs  not  always  mean  that 
Negroes  are  excluded  from  em-plo^mient .     On  the  whole,  the  Negro 
in  Pittsburgh  has  made  considerable  progress  in  organized  labor 
in  the  Pittsburgh  area  during  recent  years.  .  In  general,  what 
has  been  said  of  the  metropolitan  areas  '^f  Pittsburgh  and 
Philadelphia,   is  characteristic  of  the  State  so  far  as  Negro 
labor  is  concerned. 
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In  sumnary,  the  C ormis^jicn  finds  that  in  spite  of .  many 
exarr.pD-GS  of  discrininaticn,  there  are  nany  unions  and  so  ores  of 
locals  thereof  v/hich  accept  Keoro  nenhership,  solicit  Nc^ro 
memhership,  and  elect  Nc^'v-ro  niei-^hurs  to  . pes  it  ions  of  trust  and 
honor.     In  addition  thereto,  there  are  nuinerous  examples  in 
which  or.7;anised  lah or"  has  demanded  justice  for  the  We~ro  both. 
within  and  outside  cf  or^.anized  labor.    .  Miat  is  ncre,  there 
are  thousands  of  white  Y/orkers  throughout  the  State  who  are_ 
\7illinc  to  promote,  equal  job  opportunity  f.-'r  No^ro  labor.  This 
constructive  and  demiocratic  side  of ,  or '^^anized  labor  needs     .  . 
:^reatly  to  be  m.aonificd.     Clearly,  the  situation  offers  an  op- 
portunity for  Ncrro  and  v;hite  leddership  vvithin  and  outside  of 
orrcanized  labor.     As  has  been  indicated,  organized,  labor  has 
scm.e  of  the  m.cst  CLble  leader ship^  in  the  Ne:j;ro  race.     This     •  • 
leadership,  riust  be  enco^uraood,  by  the  .ent  ire  Nc;3r.o  comnunity  , 
in  its  efforts- to  solicit  the  interest  of  a  m.uch  lar:;er  number 
of  Negroes  in  the   o r^Mn ize d  .lab cr  r!OVGr.ent .  *  -  It  mxist  also 
indicate  a  .lar;;er  number  of  lvc:;rn.cs  to  becorio  qualified  in  a 
wider  ranjc  cf  skills.     On  the,  ^~ther  side  of  the  picture, 
interracial  leadership  oust  enccaira^c  a  larj^er  number  cf  locals 
to  accept  ITe^ro  m.embers',  /solicit.  Lie ;;;;ro  m.emborshiip,  to  promote 
and  elect,  them-  to  positions  ..of  trust  and  honor.     These  locals 
shruld  infc'rm.  their  respective  em.ployees  that  they  desire  to 

see  Ne^ro  workers  eriployed  -and.  up,"~raded  in  accordance  with  ^ 
their  abilities,     rereov^r,   it  v/ill  be  very  strate,^;ic  if  such 
decisions  are  v/idely  publlcizv^cl  in  both  the  Ne^ro  and  white, 
press.     Such  decisions  .will  be  vastly  more  important  if  these 
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locals  can,  in  tho  same  announcement,  shew  that  they  have  Ne^rro 
shop  stevi'arts,  business  a;-;cnts,,  Necro  members  cn  their 
hciT[^£^iii±nz  comjnittecs,  ^:ricvance  conm.ittees,  metropolitan  and 
re.r^icnal  C'.-^uncils  and  '•■ther  pcsitirns  ^^f  influence  and 
responsibility.     As  has  been  .indicated,  there  are  a  fcv/  locals 
in  tho  State  which  can  ro  -li  the  way  in  this  proc;ram. ;  there 
are  scares        them,  which  can  take  several  of  these  decisive  . 
steps,  ■  Eere  is  a  challcngo  for  Hej;:ro  leadership.    This  is  a 
positive  constructive,  and  creative  program..     It  is  what  every 
Am.erican  likes;   it  is  ennobling.     On  the  cthor  hand,  since 
organized  labor^  determ.ines  the  st.atus  of  the  Am.erican  wa^c 
c'D.rner,  Ne^^ro  and  white  leadership^  both  v/ithin  and  outside  of 
or^^^^ai  izcd  labor,  .shculcT  ur:;^e  the  dnactment,  and  enforcor.ent  of 
legislation  which  prohibits  any  form,  ^f  discrimination  on 
account  cf  class,  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  or i,; in. 

The  role  cf  the  cmiplo^-er  in  the  status  /.'•f  Nejro  labor  has 
been  discussed  in  part  elsewhere.     It  i/as  inferred  that  m.anagc- 
m.ent  was  coily  partly  responsible  for   (1)  tcchnolo ':ical  unem.ploy- 
nent ,   (2)  the  unemployment  of  tecbjaolorj;y  and  the  depression, 
(3)  the  lesser  skill  of  the  Nooro,  and  (4)  his  comparatively 
unfavorable  lenoth-of -serv ice  record.     (5)  M':"reover,  m.ana.fremx'nt  * 
slo:jan  of  riaxim.um  production  at  the  lowest  cost  applies in 
pr^jficiple  to  all  business  establishments  and  all  labor  ■ 
irrespective  of  race.     Pin^th^r,  adr.iittinr;  that  certain  parts 
of  this  com.pctitive  systori  need  m.odif icat ion,  v;a^e  earners, 
financiers,  and  consum.crs  as  well  asmana^emont  and  employers 
must  be  involved  in  the .  necessary  chan./es.     It  must  be 
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remembered  that  in  terms  ■  of  profit,  quality,  vcliime,  and 
variety  cf  ^ocds,  and  saleable  services,  ma:: Imum  pro dvic t i on 

^L^-^i^*^  J'-^'^"i£'^'^^^?i  most  benef  its  tc  crnsumers  of  vjhon 

v/age  earners  are  by  far  the  greater  part-# 

Therefore,  so  far  as  the  unfavorable  status  cf  Nc^ro 
labor  is  concerned,  management  is  responsible   only  tc  the 
extent  to  v.'hich  it  has  failed  to,  adhere  unsworvinjly  to  those 
principles  and  qualities  in  the  labor  force  in  which  it  can 
have  a  -'Icrit irnat_o  ^omiployable  .inter_c^t .    Tco^  often,  against  ^. 

both  its  own'  interest  .  as  well  as  ,  those  of ;  I'^ogr  ccs  ,  management 

arid  employers  have  failed  t o  keep  this  factor  in  m3-nd«  With 
reference  to  the  labor  for co ,  the . legit imate  interests  of 
managem.ent  are  the  cor.pctitive  production,  transportation,  and 
sale  of  goods 'and  service's.    Thus,  since  in  general,  m.anage- 
m.ent  agrees  that  Negro  labor  is  capable,  each  Negro  worker 
should  be  dealt' with  on  •the  same  basis  as  are  the  workers  of 
other  races.     Aside  from  the  unreasonable  pre jud ices  of  a 
comparatively  few  employers,  the  two  most  serious  handicaps 
to  equal  em-ployment  opportunities  for  Negroes  are  two  greatly 
over  ostfxiate-d  and  often  nonrexistent  fears  t    (1)  that  Negroes 
and  whites  cannot  work  together  harmoniously  and  on  equal 
terms,  and  (2)-  that  the  public  will  re-act  unfavorably^  tc  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  Negroes.  -  ,. 

Everywhere  'there  is  am.plc  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Negro 
and  white -workers  can'  and'  do  work  together  harmoniously.  It 
is  rather  certain,  however,  that  if  the  Negro  is  to  be  given 
equal  em.ployment  oppoEtunity,  American  managem.ent  m.ust  be 
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wisG  and  courageous.     But  theso  rcquirGnonts  do  net  oxhaust 
the  ^enious  of  American  production;  it  has  wrour;;ht  miracles. 
The  mac'nitude  and  difficulty  of  the  problems  involved  are  minor 
as  comptired  v/ith  other  problems  solved  daily  by  Americo.n 
nanai^em.ent ,     Moreover,  it  is  2^'^'^  business  to  insist  upon 
fairness  to  all  workers  for  it  v^ould  (1)  br.ing  into  the  labor 
force  many  Negro  workers  and  m.ombcrs  of  other  r.inority  ^^^oups 
and  (2)  enable  m.ana^rement  to  make' the  most  efficient  use  -f  its 
labor.     Clearly,  ony  other  point  of  viev/  is  both  v/astoful  and 
unjust.     Above  all,   it  is  the  patriotic- duty  of  Am.erican 
management  to  help  integrate  the  Negro  into  the  labor  force. 
V7ith  equal  opportun.ity  for  advancerient .     This  responsibility 
is  inescapeable .  •       .  -  ■         •      ■,  • 

■■    Management  itself  is  a  profession;  more  over,  employees 
have  always  recognized  that  the  human  .fact or s  of  production, 
transportation,  and  comrxrce  are  more  im.portant  than  their 
technological  and  financial  factors.     No  one  could  be  suspected 
of  thinking  that  human  labor  is  of  less  value  than  m.achines, 
goods,  and  profits.     Hence,  there  are  no  new  factors  in  the 
equation.     For  somiO  em-ployors,  the  factors  r.ercly  need  to  be 
given  their  correct  values.     The  great  body  of  experience 
developed  by  those  business  establishr.ient s  v/hich  have  m.adc 
much  progress  in  integrating:  the  Negro  into  the  American  labor 
force  is  available  to  those  who  desire  to  use  it.     In  addition 
thereto,  the  National  Urban  League  of  New  York  City  has  spent 
decades   in  building  a  vast  body  of,  experience  and  techniques 
of  integrating  Negro  workers  into  the  Ai^ierican  labor  force. 
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This  orsanizatipn  is  always  happy  to  render  services  free  of 

cost  tc  those  desiring;  then,.     Many  local  branches  of  the  United 

States  Emplcynent  Service,  the  various  V/ar  Kanpovi'or  Comr/iiss ion 

of f  ices ,  and  the'  FEIPC  have  also  a  v;ealth  of  experience  in  this 

regard.     Most-  cinplcyers  v;ill  profit  by  roadin.g  "Hov;  Mana^encnt 

Can  IntoQ^rate  NCi^rroos  in  War  In  dustr  ics prepared  by  Mr.  John 

A.  Davis  for  the  Conniittee  on-  Discr  ininat  ion  in  I.nployr.ient  of 

the  Nov/  York  State  V/ar  Council,   ^The  pamphlet     is  excellently 

written  and  covers  briefly  all  r.iajor  problens  v/hich  confront 

nana.^'enent  relative  to  Ne  cr  o  ■  lab  or  in  war  "oroduction. 

In  the  followin-  principles,  su-^'cstcd  by  Mr*  Franklin  0, 

ITichols,   Industrial  Relations  Field  Secretary  of  the  National 

Urban  Lea  uc  are  most  tir.iely;  • -•■ 

"Certain  principles  ho.ve  been  shov:n  by 
.experience  to  be  sound  ■••uides  in  the  use  of  .  , 
colored  workers.     Those  are  as  f  cllov/s  : 
;    ■  •        1.     They  should- be  employed  in  accordance 

v/ith  :ij-.ierican  standards  of  livin"'  and  with         •'  '■ 
=    ^  .  due  re.^ard  for  their  self-respect. 

2,  They  should  not  be  employed  as  a  threat 

.■"  -      to  the  interests  of  v/hite  workers  -  i.e.,  to  - 
lower  wa"o  levels,  tc  serve  as  strikebreakers 
to  block  union  or^anizat ion  of  a  plant. 

3,  Jud"ricnt  of  the  efficiency  and  competence 
of  colored  workers  should  n  ot  D  c  based  on 
experie-nco  in  us  in"  merely  a  few  of  ther. .  . 

4,  They  should,  if  feasible,  be  introduced 
alon;"-  with  other  workers  when  a  plant  is  just 
opened  or  is  expandin':,  and  both  wh.it e  and 
colored  employees  should  be  permJ-tted  to  prepress 
in  their  jobs  to- ether. 

5,  V/he'n  colored  personnel  workers  arc  em- 
ployed, their,  m^ain  concirns  should  be  selection, 
m.orale  and  efficiency.     Under  no  circumstances 
should  they  be  drawn  into  controversial  situations 
that  mi'"ht  develop  between  the  employer  and 
or'^-anized  labor.     For  exam.ple,  colored  personnel 
employees  have  reportedly  been  used  to  dissuade 
colored  v/orkcrs  frori  jolnin"  unions.     The  result 
of  such  a  practice  is  bound  to  be  resentm.ent. 
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c!.isor,i:anizat  icn,  end  conflict  'botwccn  "both  ■'-■'V., 
races . 

6.  Employers  v/culd  do  vvoll  to  keep  in  touch 
v/ith  sonc  rcsponsilolc  vxid  cxporionced  a^'cncics 
dcalin;"  with  race  relations  pr  oh  lens  v/ithin  the 

c  orir;.unit  y.     They  will  prove  hclpfu}  in  recruiting;    ;  • 
conpctent  colored  vvorhors,  '  ■ 

7.  In  corxion  with  eth^r  enplcyecs,  colored  .-"T 
v/orkers  arc  the  ohject        labor  organizational 
drives.     Their  participation  in  constructive       ■  -   .  -•..)'' 
labor  activities  or  their  ir.er.foership  in  Iccal 

unions  should  not  be  considcrc^d  a' measure  of 
their  apprgciation  or  loyalty  any  more  than  is 
the  case  with  other  workers. 

8.  They  should  receive  the  sane  opportunities  ,  . 
for  trainin":  and  uprradin-"  as  rthcr  workers, 

9i  There  should  be  no  differential  in  wa^es 
based  on  color," 

•„  As  has  been  pointed ^out,  public  opinion  is  often  more 
tolerant  than  many  employers  seem  to  think.     The  American  sens 
of  fairness  m.ust  not  be  under  cstiniatcd.     Here  a^.ain,  the 
,';cnious  and    courage     of  . American  mianaf^ement  riust  as  sat  them- 
selves.    Frcn  a  practice,  1  point  of  view,  management  has  little 
to  fear  from  public"  opinion'  roi'ardin.'j  the  p'osibility  of  un- 
favorable reaction  to  Ne-ro  emplojTr.ent ,     Tq  be 'in  with,  public 
opinion  is,  in^  a  very  lar^'c  measure,  composed  of  v/a:;e  earners 
and  m.a?ia,;'cm.ont »  .  Moreover,  maha;"eriGnt  is  very  influential  in 
the  control  of  those  a^tcncie's  , which  create  and  maintain  public 
opinion.     Therefore,   :;ivon  the  we  i';hted  '  m.as  s  volume  of  labor 
and  the   influ(.nce  of  m.ana'-em-ont ,  the  American  sense  of  fairnes 
and  the  war  aim.s  of  the  United  Nations ,  public  opinion  should 
be  the  very  medium,  whereby  fairness  toward  No  to  labor  will 


be  created  and-  maintained. 
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..  ;,  .  Just  as  crr^anizcd  labor  has  "been  asked  tc  sclicit  the 
nomborship.  of  Ne^^roes  in  much  larrcr  numbers,   integrate  and 
advance -thorn  in  accordance  with  their  competence,  so  should 
manacenent  be  asked  to  include  more  Ne(;:roes_in  its  personnel. 
..If  this  is.  clone  equitably,  it  v;ould  be.  most  fortunate.,,.  It 
.  ¥/ould  match  liberal,  labor  .  leadership,- and  do  m.uch  t  o .  prove  .  that 
nanarement  * s  chief  interest  in  any  .  and  all  labor  is  the  . 
...compotct ive  product  ion,  transportation ,^,and  •-sgilp  of  c.'O'^^s.  In 
.  num-erous  instances,  manacenent  is  mal^inj  progress  alon^,  these 

lines.     Hov;ever.,  like  labor,  it  still  has  much  to  do  in  , this 
■  re^3.v6..     This  is  the  constructive  side  of  Am er  ican.„mana foment , 
On  the  other  hand,  the  same  proposed  law  which  forbids 
labor  organizations  from  discriminat in;3:.ar:ainst  persons  on 
account,  of. race,  class,  creed,  or. color,  should  likewise 
prohibit  em.plo.yers  fromi  so  discr..im-inatin,3.     So,  lon3  a&.  the 
lav;  equally  b-inds,  both  parties,  there  should  be  little  ,  opposition 

New  York  and  Hew  Jersey  have,  such  lav/s  as  they  pertain  to  public 

■  '    '  '     '  -K.' 

employment  and  v/ar  ,  product  ion.     Pennsylvania  will  do  well  to 
follow  the.ir  exam.ples.     In  the  m.eantii.ie,   leadership  in  both 
races  m.ust.  s^eize  every  opportunity  to  .proriote  the  .  inter:rat ion 
process  t,hr ou:~:h  t he  m.ost  positive,  constructive,  and  creative 
procedures  su^-^c^ested  above.         .  .,  _  ^  .  ... 

,         Your  Commission  was  authorized  "to  exaTi  ine,  report  upon, 
and  recommend  measures  tp-,im.prove  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  colored  urban  population  cf-tho  State".;    Hence,  the 
Cor.imission  was  not.  eharced  v/ith  the  responsibility  of  obtainin.': 
jobs  for  Nerroes..    Nevertheless.,,  the  techniques  of  exam.ininjv 
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and  reporting  had  "to  be  conccivGd  and  conducted  so  that  tho 
Ccrnmissicn  wculd  bo  "within  tho  law"  and  at  the  same  time  • 
obtain  tho  nost  valid  evidence  upon  which  to  base  its  '  -  ; '  ■ 

'  rccomi-.icndat  ions ,    Thoooretically,  this  meant  (1)  exaninin;3  and 
report  in:::  in  such  a  rnannor  as  to  evaluate  rc-^ularly  used  om- 
ployment  practices  >   (2)  experinentin^;  with  nev/  ones,  and  (3) 
examining  other  aspects  of  thci  Ne::ro---laboi?  market ,  Hov^ever, 
a  in  OS  t  important  by-product 'of  these  efforts  was"' t  o  ^^^et  ■  scores 
of  jobs  for  Neci'oos.'    Often,  new  '  j■obs^  v;ere-  obtained'  in  establish' 
ments  v/hich' had  not- previously  employed  Ne^irces,  Moreover, 
some  "up-c^adln:3"  was '  accompllshcdi,    ■It  is  ujider stood,  however, 

'that  no'  jobs  were  created  for  Negroes,  they  m.erely 'filled  • 
vacancies' which  existed  or  v/ero  m.erely  civen  their  due  prom.otioni 

In  Pittsbur^jh , '  the  ' exper im-cntal  v/ork  wais  done  by  the  '  ■ 
Assistant  F.xecutivc  Dnlroctor  of  the  Commission  v/ho  had  the 
benefit  and  cooperation  of' the  Industrial  Research-  Departm.ent 
of  the  Pittsbur^jh  Urban  Lea :'Ue  which  is  nationally  known  to  be 
one  of  the  best  of'  its'  kind  in '  the  nation.  •      ■  '"• 

In  Philadelphia.,  a  comr.iitteo  ef  leading  c  it  izcns'  of  both 
races  representing  various  occupations  and  interests  wore, 
invited  to  do  the  experimental  work  in  unofficial  capacity  - 
for  the  Commission.     The  Comrr.ittoe  was  ■  knovm  as  the  "Job 
Adjustm.ent  Comi'iiittee".     Its  efforts  covered  the  various  public 
training'  programs:  W.ND,  and  its 'successor,  the  War  Production 
Training  Program,  WPA,'NYA,  and  those  conducted  by  Federal 
r^overnricnt  a'^^enci'cs'  them.selves  in  which  trainees  v/ere  selected 
through  civil  service.     As  one  letter  indicates,  som.e  attention 
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was  paid  to  private  educational'  institutions  cn  the  various 
levels  of  instruction."  Li^d^visc,  the  pre-production  c^nd  train 
inr  v/ithin  Industry  prc:;;;rans  of  private,  firms  were  observed. 
So  far  as  possible,  "up-^^radln^"  problons  wore  covered. 

The  Report  of  the  Job  Adjustir:ent  Ccnriittee  v;as  written 
by  its  very  ablo,'foarlcss,  untirinr,  and  patriotic  Chairnan; 
Dr.  John  H.  Brodhoad,  Principal  of  the  Arnold  School,  Phila-  - 
deljhias     -  ,., •  "■  / 

.     '  ;  "Suiiinary  of  the  Work  of -the  ,  Job  -  ■     '   -  '• 
■  ' "'■  -'^       Ad^'ustr.iont-  CoEirait'tec. 

"The  announcemont  of  a  va-st  oinploynent- 
expansion;  In  coy^^^^^ncntal  arcncies  and  the 
.birth  of  the  Fr:Qsident''s  rixecutivc  Order  8802. 
which  v;as  des  i^'ned 'spe  eif  ically  t  o  'inte;3ratc 
the  Nerro  and  all  minority  jTC'Ups  of  Americans 
■  in  our  total  \7ar  effort ,  ssrvec?.  ^as  st  iir.uli  for 
social  action  coinr.:ittecs  ever^nvhero  throughout 
the  country...   In  Philadelphia,  ..the  Job  Adjust- 
ment Comxiitte.o  Y/.as  organized.:.'"  •  : 

■"This  committee,  interracial:  in  its  m.akup, 
and  rcpresent.i"ji;3'  a  cross -section .  of  cur  popu- 
lation had  three  chief  ■  objactives ;  To  insure 
the  adequate  .representat  ion  or  .Negroes  in 
labor  and  industry;  the  sifting  out  of 
potential  cases  cf  discrim.inat ion  for.  the    .  .  ■ 
cconom.y  of  time,  money,  and  ener^'jy  of  the 
FZ;PC;  and 'the' adjustr.cnt  of  all  differences 
in  employer -em.ployc 0  ,  unicn-cmployoG ,  or 
imion-employer  relationships  involvinr; 
Negroes,  in  :~ovi;rhnental  agencies.  Later, 
these  objectives  were  extended  to  private 
industry. 

"The  t-ypos  cf  discrimination  practiced  v/ere 
many  an cv  varied;  but  there' was  , that  common  ^ 
dencminator  of  similar it.y  in  alm-ost  all  of 
them,.     The  ,r;overnm.ent al  agencie.s  showed 
prejudice  most  frequently  in!'(l)  their  re- 
jections cf  qualified  Negroes  by  the  inter- 
viewers,. (2)  their  prejudice  a.rains.t  clerical 
•  workers,,  (.3),  faiivire.  of  Civil  Service  to  make 
referrals'  of  Negroes  or  the;  neglect  of:  an 
agency  to  send  a  candidate's  nam.o  back  to 
C5.vil  Service  within  a  reasonable  time,  (4) 
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failure  to  upgrade  Negro  workers,  and  (5)  the  'J'--'^'.' 
frequent  firinr^  of  Negroes   'v/ith  prejudice'. 

"In  industry  and  v/ar  training  classes,  the 
Ne^ro  \7onan  received  the  brunt  of  race  "biaSo  ' 
Hirin^;  officers  v/ere  allowed  to  enter  training 
classes  and  on  the  floor  to  select,  the  v/orkcrs 
he  needed;  the  No::ro  trainee  v/as  seldom,  if 
ever,  selected.     In  training  classes,  there 
were  two  Negro  teachers  among  eight  hundred; 
and  they  both  v/cre  released  for  flinsy  reasons. 
Industry  refused  to  hire  Negroes  in  skilled 
jobs  regardless  of  training  and  qualifications-,  ■' 
The  employment  picture  is  brighter  now  because 
the  bottom  of  the  labor  market  is  being  reached;  • 
but,  even  nov/  after  one  year  of  v;ar,  the  number 
of  Negroes  working  .at  skilled  trades  .  in.  industry 
is  almost  negligible.,. 

"Each  case  of  discrimination  v;as  a  story  rather 
than  data  for  statistical  records.     The  techniques 
employed  v;erc  of  many  different  types.'    In  some 
individual  cases,  every  type  of  technique  knovm 
to  us  had  to  be  em-ploycd.     "Som.e  of  the  approaches 
to  these  problem.s  were   :  personal  conferences 
v;ith  the  aggrieved  v/orker  or  with  the-  em.ployor  or 
chief  governm.ental  por-sonnel  officer;  letter 
writing  with  persistent  follow-ups;  telephonic 
contacts  v/ith  everybody  concerned;  advice  to  a 
dissatisfied  worker,  counselling  S'orvice; 
publicity  of  most  stubborn  "cases   in  the  daily    '  - 
press;  and  the  referral  of  cases  to  the  Pair 
Er.ploymcnt  Practice  Committee.-  '  ■■ 

"As  a  result  of  our  v/ork,  Y;e  make  the  follovi;- 
ing  observations:  •    -  .  ■ 

1.  That  a  continuing  'state  agency  be  at  work  ■  ■ 
along  these  lines  in  the*  post-war  .period  to 

see  to  it  that  the  Negro  is  continued  in 
industr^T-  and  is  not-  the  first  one  fired  vvhen 
peace  comes      -  -  - 

2.  That  the  state  make  a  special  appropriation 
for  the  continuance  of  the  preparation  of  youth  ■ 
and  adults  in  the  vocational  skills  that  are 
labeled  •essential' 

3.  That  Negroes  be  appointed  to  the  state  Labor 
Board    so  that  they  mi.ght  be-  able  to  do  some- 
thing for-  Negroes  in  the  apprentice  field  which 
Vvdll  surely  be  more  active  in  peace  tim-os;,  and 
that  Negroes  m.ight  be  p'roperly  interpreted,  to 
em.ployers  and  the.  unions  -  . 
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4.  That  an  interracial  State  Pair  Enploymcnt 
Practice     Comnittee  be  organized  with  pcv/cr 
to  effect  the  integration'  of  all  minority 
C;roups  in  the  post'  war  period. 

5.  That  more  careful  supervision  be  exorcised  , 
over  State,;  Enploynicnt  Offices  to  the  .o-nd  that 
Negroes  receive  referrals  on  every  order. 

6.  The  adjustment's  wo  have-  effected  by  r 
personal  conferences  impel  us  to  urre  '~he     '.  _ 
establishment  of  a  dynam.ic  Public  Re  la ions  '    '  : :[  ■ 
SecretaT?fy  or  ,assi[:n  several  persons  to  that    '   '  ■  ; 
particular  task  in  behalf  of  ITe^j-rces",.  ' 

"Since  each  case  h.andled- is  a  'storyf  rDthcr. 
than  statistical  data,  some  of ,' the  .  letter ? 
received  froin  the  beneficiaries  ' of  our  labors  j 
are- included  with  this  report:" 

The  follovi^in^:  letters '  are  sclf-explanatcryf  ' 

"        -X-        l  v/ould  like  to  take' this  opportmity 
to  thank  you  for  -  your  valuable  tir.e  g.nd  effort 
spent  in  my  behalf,  which  resulted  in  ir-y' r  D':ain- 
i^i^' •  the  position  of  J'unicr  Procurement  .  Inspector 
Trainee  at  Drexel  Institute  of  Tecbinolc,7:y  = 

"I  realize  what  a  hard  up-hill"  battle 'you 
must  have  had  in  viev/  of  Drexel' s  policy  con- 
ccrnin.7  NecToes.    Therefore-j  I  stand  in  readiness 
to  lend  any  further  effort  to  you  and  your  com- 
riitteo  in  the  ir- f  i:jht  - to  create  ncv;  opportunities: 
for  the  Colored  American. 

"V/ishin{T;' you  and  your  coxmriittee  further     '  • 
success  in  their  patriotic  efforts,  I  reriain 

"My  sister,' -Mrs ^  S'    called  you  in  re^^ard  . 
to  m.y  Civil  Service  appc intm.ent .     I  took  the 
examinations  Kay  20,  1942  for  junior  clerk. 
I  received  a  call  tc  come  for  an  interview 
June  7th.     V/hen  I  arrived  I  v/as  told  that  ..: 
there  v/ere  no  vancencies  but  that  I  vi/ould 
be  called  as  soon  as  possible.     On  July  8th..  - 
I  received  a  telerram  asking;:  m.e  tc  come 
iirimediately  and  this  tirio  I  was  told  the 
sario  thin^.     My  rating  on  the  exam.inati on 
was  90.  ■ . 

"I  v/ould  lil-ce  to  knew  if  an^/thinc;  could 
be  done  so  that  I  could  ;:ot  the  appointm.cnt ,  ■ 
as  I  feel  that  I  am.  capable  of  the  position?" 
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"I  wise  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  your 
conunittee'  for  .Toeing  instrument  a  1  in  socurinr;'  •  ■  , 
no  an  appointment  at  the  ,IJ.  S.  Arny  Signal          '.'  '[ 
 G-erps .                                 '                        ■    .       ■      '  ' 

"On  Januar3r  14,  1942,  riy  name  v/as  placed  on 
the  eli^'ilDlc  list  as  Junior  Typist,  as  a  result 
of  my  having  passed  successfully  a  Civil  Service 
Examination.     Despite  the  fact  that  the  need  for 
typist  is  very  :j:reat,  r.iy  nam.e  remained  on  the 
eli^:iblc  list  ei^ht  months,  durinr;;  which  tine  ■ 
I  had  five  referrals  t^  various  .'-^ ov o r nmc nt 

a;-oncios,  but  still  no  appointment.  '       "        -  - 

"After  all  my  cxm  ^efforts  v/crc  frustrated,       -  ■ 
on  Scptcm.bcr  15,  1942,   I  decided  to  let  'your 
CcmTiittee  handle  my  case.     As  a' result  of  their  '  ' 

fine  v/crk,  I  am  new  Y\?crkin;;  in  the  capacity  of 
Junior  Clerk-Typist  at  the  Signal  Depot. 

"Thank  you  a^^^ain  for  your  splendid  c  pope  rat  ion,/' 

In  addition  to  the  types  of  activity  indicated  in  Pitts- 

bur^'h  and  Philadelphia,  as  has  .been  stated  elsewhere,  numerous 

conferences  v/ith  lab -leaders  .and  scores  of  Nejro  and  white 

"v/orkers  both  v^ithin  and/outside  of  the  ranks. .of  organized  labor, 

.  ...  '       f  ■  V  .       ......     . ■■■ 

the  staff  observed  the  employment  practices  and  techniques  of 

various  professional  em.ployees  in  the  follov/in;;^  United  States 

Emxployment  Service  off -ices:  Harr  isbur^^; ,  Nprristown,  Philadelphia, 

Pittsburgh,  Reading.,  Wilkes-Bai;'rc ,  Scranton,  and  Chester.  Some 

of  these  results  have  been  given cbovo,.     Numerous  conferences 

have  been  held  v/ith  pcrsonne  1.,  of  f  icers  of  large  establishments 

holding  war  contracts.     The  placem.ent  procedures  of  several  of 

■■  -      ■  -  .  .,•   .  •  ■     ^  and 

the  larger  private  .placem.ent  agencies  through  newGpaperSj_/the 

radio    were  cxam.inod.     Likewise,  as  has  been  indicated.,  Negroes 

have  been  askq.d  to ,  enumerate  the  agencies  and  sources  through 

which  they  received  their  j.:~bs.     '    "         '  ' 

Finally,  realizing  that  all  of  the  above  agencies  and 
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orranizat ions  ancl  individuals  arc  influenced  by  as  y;ell  as  help 
to  constitute  public  opinion,  an  oxpcrinental  pro^^ram  of 
community  organization  and  nobilizat  ion.  v/as  inau[;uarated.  The 
main  idea  v/as  to  use  the  Ne^ro' and  whit e  pro-ss    the  radio, 
public  schools  and  educational  institutions  as  a  means  of  in- 
fornin.j^  the  public  about,  the  •  status  of-  Ne'-:ro  employment  in  a 
manner  as  to  influence  f  avorablc  .  act.i'^n  in  this  regard. 
Conferences  involvin.';;:  fact  findin'^s  v/cre -held  at.  Ghcyncy, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Karrisbur-,     Staff  members  and  others  interested 
in  the  Commission's  pr.o^.r am.  participated  In  conferences,  mass 
m.eetinss,  and  delivered  a  nur.ibor  of  addresses  all  of  vvhich  v/ere 
desij:ned  not.  merely  to  report  upon  conditions  .but.,  for  the 
purpose  of 'influenc in:;,  democratic  social  scti'oh.    'Upon  request, 
the  staff  ^rave  su^^est ions  to  n-umerous  employers  and  ethers  who 
had  problem.s  regard  in;];  Iie3rb  labor.    'These  firris  were  r^ost 
often  advised  to  em.ploy  competent  Ne^Toes  in  their  personnel 
departments.     SomiO  fev;  public  and  private  establishments  have 
already  done  so  with  m.uch  success.    The  techniques  developed 
by  nationally  knovm  experts  covering  the  v/hole  field  of  employ- 
ment have  been  observed.     Conferences  have  boon  held  in  New 
York  and  Vfeshin^ton  ivith  leaders  in  this  field.     The  results 
of  these  efforts  have  been   ;iven  in  part  in  various  sections  of 
this  report.     Other  results  are  indicated  in  the  Conclusions 
and  Re  c  ommendat  i  ons . 

Rocardinc  the  findin:'s  and  su^'cestions  of  all  these 
efforts,  they  could  not  be  better  epitom.ized  than  is  stated 
in  the  following  quotation  from  a  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  PAMPHI1.T, 


BTTERRACIAL  CONTACTS  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ' 
•  The  history  of  the  Negro  in  Pennsylvania  loegan  vjith  his 
position  as  that  of  a  slave  Y/hose  master  was  white.  This 
relationship,  combined  with  differences  in  race  and  cultural 
background,  gave  rise  to  a  caste  system  which  thereby  developed 
in  theory  and  practice,  the  separation,  limitation,  circum- 
scription and  segregation  of  Negroes  in  every  area  of  life. 

Colonial  Christianity  recognized  the  necessity  of  convertiing, 

both  slave  and  free  Negroes.     Hov^fever,  when  Negroes  v;ent  to 
church,  they  were  generally  segregated.     Often,  they  did  not 
sit  with  'whites,  they  went  to  the  altar  at  different  times  and 
did  not  take  Eoly  Comm.union  together.     Thus,  the  Christian 
Church,  whose  special  mission  is  to  proclaim,  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  v;as  persistent  in  promoting 
racial  discrimination.     Because  of  these  discriminatory  practices 
Richard  Allen  and  Absalomi  Jones  organized  separate  Negro 
churches.     As  1 3.me  passed,  the  Negro  church  developed  more- and 
more  into  an  all-Negro  affair.     Today  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 

Negroes  are  generally  mem.bers  of  and  attend  all-Negro  churches. 
As  a  rule,  when  more  than  two  or  three  Negroes  attend  a  church 
whose  pastor  and  congregation  are  white,  they  are  most  often 
referred  to  a  colored  congregation  of  the  same  denomination;  if 
there  is  no  Negro  congregation,  they  are  often  advised  to  be- 
come members  of  Negro  congregations  belonging  to  other  denomi- 
nations.    Kov/ever ,   in  instances  where  there  are  only  a  few 
Negroes-,  say  from,  one  to  three  families  who  are  Episcopalian, 
such  Negroes  often  worship  with  or  become  mem^bers  of  congre- 
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and  white  Baptiste.     By  and  large,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  among 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  there  is  hardly  more  inter- 
racial fellowship  on  the  "basis  of  equality  and  brotherhood  than 
there  is  in  any  other  major  area  of  activity, 

'The  lack  of  regular  contact  hetwecn  these  Christian 
brethren  and  what  it  t^'pifies,  have  led  to  many  differences  be- 
tween the  Negro  Christian  Church  and  the  vi/hite  Christian  Church 
There  has  been  a  difference  in  the  sermon,  services,  program., 
music,  and  the  em.otional  reactions  of  the  vvor shippers  .  For 
decades,  m.any  people  have  thought  of  "shouting"  as  being 
typical  of  Negro  churches.     It  is  well  known  that  "shouting" 
and  similar  emotional  releases  are  characteristic  of  unlettered 
peoples.     Today,  except  in  the  Holiness  and  Sanctified  Churches 
and  som.e  other  congregations  of  the  more  unlettered  t^rpe, 
"shouting"  is  atypical  of  Negro  churches.     It  occurs  with  no 
more  frequency  in  churfches  attended  by  intelligent  Negroes  than 
it  does  in  white  churches  whose  c  ongipegat  ions  are  of  a  sim.ilar 
intellectual  status.     Next,  the  Negro  church  is  located  in  a 
mixed  or  all-Negro  neighborhood;  and  hence,  reflects  its 
surr  oujidings .     Negro  church  property  represents  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  total  Negro  wealth  than  is  correspondingly  true 
of  vifhites, 

.  •,  •::    At  a  tim.e  vrtien  whites  were  developing  good  public  schools, 
and  gradually  freeing  their  private  schools  from  denominational 
ism,  the  Negro  church  developed  private  schools  as  a  means  of 
educating  their  own  children,     Negro  churches  in  Pennsylvania 
founded,  aivocated,  and  promoted  "sick  benefit  societies"  as  a 
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means  of  carins  for  their  sick.     Most  congrogat 5.ons  he^cl  various 
charitable  clubs  and  "sick"  visiting  clubs.     Other  type.s  of 
welfare  work  have  been:  sponsored  regularly.     Negro  churches 
organized  and  supported  building  and  loan  associations  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  Negro  home  ov/ner-ship  at  a  time  vvhen  only 
a  very  few  v/hite  congregations  were  so  doing.     Negro  churches, 
largely  because  they  were  best,  suited  for  the  necessity,  were 
the  places  in  vvhich,  mass  meetings  were  held,     Vifnite  churches 
were  likewise  used  but  not  with  as  great , a  frequency  because 
there  v/ere  m.any  other  places  which  were  more  suitable  for  v/hites. 
Today,  3.s  in  form.er  times,  the  Negro  church  building  is  used, 
more  than  any  other  place  for  lectures,  concerts,  musical 
contests,  and  other  intellectual  and  artistic  gatherings. 
Although  not  as  m.uch  as  in  former  years,  the  Negro  church  is  a 
center  of  social  activit^r^    The.j  are.  also  places  in  which    '  •, 
political  campaigns  are  conducted.     Most  of  the  other  activities 
have  been  generally  good  and  vvere  organized,  prom.otod,  or 
tolerated  largely  because  of  the  lack  of  their  development-- 
elsevi/hore.     Truly,  the  Negro  .church  has  been  the-  backbone  of 
the  race's  progress.     Most  unfortunately,  the  political  •  ; 
activities  of  the  Negro  church  have,  on  the  whole,  been  more 
harmful  than  otherwise.  ,  .  ■. 

In  summ.ary,   it  is  evident  that  in  terms   of  membership, 
clergy,  official  m:an  a  go  m.en  t ,  and  program,  .'there  has  long  been 
a  vast  difference  between  t  ypical , Negro  and  v;hite  churches. 
Although  many  of  these  differences  are  disappearing,  there  is 
litti'o  progress  ■5:h  the  ma  in  "area  -  of  the  Chr  ist  ian  f  c  llowship . 
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•   For  a  long  period,  it  was   illegal  for  Negroes  to  Too 
taught;  later,  when-  their  education  became  legal,  there  vvrere 
generally  separate  and  distinct  schools  for  Negroes.  The 
"charity  schools"  establis.hed  by  the  Friends,  vi/ere  established 
for  Negro  pupils  although  a  few  white  children  did  occasionally 
attend  some  of  these  schools  as  Icng  as  they  had  mixed  faculties. 
Gradually,  the  teaching;  personnel  became  all-Negro,     Many  of 
the  Friends  were  sincere  in  their  belief  that  separate  in-- 
stitutions  were  desirable  in  that  they  afforded  an  opportunity 
.for  Negro  leadership «  The  schools  operated  by  Negroes  had  an 
entirely  colored- const ituency.     Thus,  from  the  beginning  of 
Negro  education  in  1740  until  1381,   in  general,  there  wore 
separate  educational  systems  for  the  .tv;o  races.     Today,  despite 
a  number  of  restrictions,  there  arc.  numerous  wholesale  contacts 
bt.tween  the  tv/o  races.     In  Chester,  Dauphin,  Do  lav/are,  Mont- 
gomery,. Philadelphia,  York,  and  Washington  Counties^  there  are 
all-Negro  schools,  ■  In  som-O  of  these  counties,  there  arc  schools 
in  v/hich  a  Negro  ■  teacher  has  all  of  the  Negro  pupils  in  one 
room  but  has  no  white  pupils..    ■    ■  ■■  ■  '        ■  ■ 

In  certain  mixed  olem.entary  schools  it  has  been  observed 
that  during  recess,  children  tend  to  separate  and  play  along 
racial  lines.     Other  differences  have  been  noted.     However,  none 
of  those  difficulties  are  so  serious  that  they  could  not  be  im- 
proved imjnediately  and  satisfactorily.     In  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools,  w  ith .  the  ,  excei^t  ion  of  purely  social  activities, 
there  are  frequent  contacts  between  students.  Classroom 
activities,  athletic,  and  other  co-curr icular  activities  afford 
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many    contacts  bctvi/-eon  the  pupils  of  the  t%'o  races.  Neverthe- 
less, as  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  there  -ire  sufficient  undemo- 
cratic policies  and  pract ices ,  in  the  school  system  to  identify 
it  as  having  restrictions  and  exclusions.  .';  •.         •  -.''^ 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  there  has  boon  and  still  is 
oi.ther  on  both  physical  and  psychological  segregation  in  hous- 
ing.    Because  of  sub-standard  income,  the  pattern  of  residential 
segregation    v:ith  its  consequent  artificial  housing  scarcity, 
admitting  a  fev;  exceptions,  Ilegroes  are  forced  to  occupy  the 
more  blighted  and  deteriorated  areas  aid  the  most  sub-standard  ' 
dwellings  of  any  neighborhood  in  which  they  live„     As  compared 
v/ith  other  citizens^  Negro  occupied  dwellings  arc  not  in  g.ocd 
condition,  they  are  old,  damp,  either  difficult  or  expensive 
to  heat,  poorly  lighted,  poorly  ventilated,  overcrowded,   in-  . 
adequately  serviced  with  bathing  and  toilet  facilitie?.  are 
be  lev;  standard  in  the  quantity  and  q.uality  of  modern  convenien- 
cloSj  and  cost  m.orc  to  occupy.     As  compared  with  other  neighbor- 
hoods, the  typical  Negro  no  i.ghborhood  .const  itutcs  greater  fire 
and  health  hazards;  its  recreational  facilities  are  m-ore  in- 
adequate; it  is  inadequately  policed;  it  is  more  noisy  and 
dirty.     '  '  ' 

■Miat  about  the  sphere  of  economics?    The  .rjrescnt  unfavoraSole 
economic  status  of  the  Negro  in  Pennsylvania,  arises  out  of  more 
than  two  centuries  of  circuTiiscr ipt ic-n,  separation,  and  discrimi- 
nation which  have  always:  exceeded  that  of  the  general  population 
of  any  other  elem.ont  thereof.     Although  there  have  been  many 
individual  examples  to  the  con-trar3-,  as  compared  with  the 
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general  population,  Kogroos  have  been  deprived  of  their  chare 

of"  skilled,  aipervisory,  managerial,  profess ional, ■ governmental , 
industrial,  coinmorcial,  and  financial  means  of  earning  a  living. 
First,  proportionately,  m.orc  than  other  citizens,  Negroes  are 
wage  earners'.    'Second,  as  a  wage  earner,  he  is  disproportionate- 
ly concentrated  in  the  most  ujiromunerat ive  and  insecure  occupa- 
tions.    In  hricf,  the  •income'  of  the  typical  Negro  is  sub- 
standard.    Nevertheless,  marginal  and  sub-marginal  living  ob- 
talji  5j.i  spite  of  Herculean  efforts  to  overcome  this  evil.  In 
1940,  after  a  decade  of  depression  and  recession,  6,5%  cf  the 
State's  m.alc  urban  Negro  populat ion,  fourteen  years  of .  age  and 
over,  v/as  classified  as  "employers'  and  own  account  workers ^  ^ 
only  10,4^  of  the  male  ■  native  vdi it e  population,  of  the  State 
v/as  so  classified.     For  the  womoh  of  the  two  corresponding 
groups,  the  percentages  were  5,6  and'  4.5  respectively  ..for  Negro 
and  white.     Hence,   in  spite  of  the  nur;ic-rous  disadvantages  of 
the  Negro,  the  m^ale  native  white  urban  citizen  exceeds  him  only 
by  1»5  times  in  business  and  professional  enterprises.     This  is 
heroic.     Aside,  from,  the  loyalty  cf  the'  Ne'gro  citizen  to  his 
country,  this  is  perhaps  the  highest' 'tribute,  which. can  be  paid 
1 0  him,  '  ^  '    ■■  •    ■    ■  ■     ■  . 


(1) 

The  following  definition  will  be  helpful:   "Employers _and 
account  workers  ,  Per  sons  operating  their  ov/n^'bus'ine  s  s'  inter-  ^ 
prTses"*."  "This"  class  includes  not  only  the  owner -operators  of 
large  stores  and  m.anuf  act  or  ing  establisbjuents ,  but  also  sm^all 
mierchants,   independent  craftsmen,  farmers,  professional  men, 
and  other  persons  conducting  enterprises  of  their  ovai," 
Population,  Second  Series,  Characteristics  of  the  Population, 
Pennsylvania",   16th  Census,  1940,  U.S. Government  Printing 
Office,  P,  6, 
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The  dark  side  of  this  picture  is  that  Negro  business  is 
restricted  and,  with  the  exception  of  catering,  is  too  much 
confined  to  Negro  patronage.     Since  Negro  enterprises  attract 
only  a  fraction  of  the  total  volume  of  money  expended  ]dj  the 
Negro  T)opulaticn,  it  follows  that  Negro  business  establishments 
are  rather  small;  a  plurality  of  them  are  owner -operated.  In 
other  words,  although  the  number  of  Negro  business  establish- 
ments is  rather  f avorable , ' the  volume  of  Negro  business  and  the 
profits  therefrom  are  exceedingly'  small.     Even  so,  credit      ■  ■ 
bureaus,  bank  officials,  wholesale  dealers,  State  banking  and 
insurance  officials  indicate  that  a  considerable  number  of 
these  enterprises  are  sound  and  reliable.     The  Berean  :^V!lnttO 
and  Loan  Association,  founded  by  Mat'thew  Anderson,  as  compared 

aiitJiu,s cores  of  such  business  c stablishm.ents  in  the  State  is_  

small  but  sound  and  strong.     Banking  authorities  have  informed 
a  staff  member  that  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  Citizens 
and  Southern  Bank  and  Trust  Com_pany  of  Philadelphia  of  v/hich 
Major  R.  R,  V/right  is  President.     In  review,  Negro  business  and 
professional  establishments,  although  energetic,  suffer,   in  the 
main,  from  the  same  types  of  restrictions  and  exclusions  v/hich 
character ize  dis cr hminat ion  in  other  fields. 

Plore  and  there,  a  Negro  lawyer  gets  a  white  client  but  for 
the  ]:nost  part,  Negro  lav/xz-ers  earn  their  living  among  Negroes, 
The  positions  which  they  seciire  through  politics  are  most  often 
because  of  their  representation  of  and  identification  with 
Negroes,     In  some  cominunit  ies ,  Negro  physicians  and  dentists 
have  a  considerable  araoun,t  of  practice  among  whites,  chiefly 
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among  the'  f  ore  ign -"born.     HGv;ever  ,   in  Philadelphia  and.  Pitts- 
burgh, most  of  the  patients  of  Negro  physicians  and  dentists 
are  colored.     Nevertheless,  taking  the  State  as  a  v;holo,  whites 
patronize  the  Negro  medical  orofcssion  in  greater  volume  than 
all  other  professions  combined,  •: 

Democratic  and  Christian  syinpathies  have  provided  a  con- 
siderahle  group  of  v/hite  friends  of  the  Negro.     Some  few  of 
them  have  been  Christian  friends  of  Justice  rather  than  of  the 
Negro  per  se,    'These  ]  D  0  r  3  on  s  have  expended . millions  of  dollars, 
and  immeasurable  energy  in'  philanthropic  efforts  to  aid  Negro  i 
educational,  religious,  and  charitable  institutions.     For  those 
efforts,  'there  is- but  praise.    These  persons  are  still  be- 
loved by  thousands  of  Negroes  .  •   Nevertheless ,  t  he'  exper  ience  of 
the  past  philanthophy  is  that  it  was  inadequate.  Furthermore, 
it  treated  symptoms  but  not  the  disease.     Unfortunately,  in 
former  years,  m.any  friends  of  the  Negro  found  it  far  easier  to 
give  millions  of  dollars  and  life  services  to  Negro  educational, 
religious,  and  v/elfare  institutions  than  to  help  give  him^  equal 
job  opp'ortunit y.     Today,  .these  friends  ,  are  still  needed  but 
they  mu.st  place  their  maj-or  em.phasi  s  upon  economic  and  political 
justice.     Such  groups  may  well  have  as  their  slogan  that  of  .  the 
National  TJrb an  League?   "Not  alms  but  'opportunity".     The^r  .ahonld 
help  ccnvinco  the  public  that  Negro  labor  and  professional 
services  mAist  be 'permitted  to  enter  the  American  labor  m.arkot 
on  equal  terms  with  those  of  other  Americans,     In  proportion 
as  this  type  (?f  philanthr ophy  is  successful,   just  so  shall  the 
Negro  cease  to  bo  a  special  problem.  .  He  v/ill  become  a  major 
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contr  Tout  or  to  various  cor.umjinity  chests  rather  than  a  recipient 
of  philanthr ophy.     He  v^rill,  then,  pay  the  State  more  taxes  than 
he  receives  tax-supported  services.     Until  there  is  economic 
freedom  and  justice,  many  other  injustices  will  continue  to 
exist.     The  Negro  should  not  need  charity;  he  needs  equal  job 
opportunity.     He  should  not  need  special  pity;  he  needs 
democracy,  and  Christian  brotherhood. 

Separation,  restrictions,  and  exclusions  in  chur ch,  •  school, 
philanthropy  and  in  the  area  of  economics  had  their  counter  o. 
part  in  the  State.-  As  has  been  pointed  out,  discriminatory 
legislation  began  in  Philadelphia  in  16 93-,  in  the  colon 3?-  in 
1700;  the  "Black  Code"  \ja.s  enacted  in  1725-26.  In  general, 
during  the  Colonial  period  and  until  1780,  v/hen  slavery  'Vms 
abolished  in  Pennsylvania,  the  lav/  made  a  distinction  between 

slave  and  free  Negroes;  bctv/een  a  .slave  and  a  white  servant  of 
the  lim.ited  debtor  slave  class;  and  between  a  slave  and  all 
white  persons   of  the  non-servant  class.     There  were  also  ,;■ 
various  regulations  regarding  free  Negroes  and  other  inhabitants 
of  Pennsylvania.     In  general,  Negroes,  Vi'h ether  slaves  or  free, 
were  restricted  in  their  liberties  and  v;ere  given  different 
penalties  from,  uvhites  v/ho  comm.itted  the  sam.e  offense.  These 
lav/s  had  the  effect  of  a  black  and  a  white  legal  code  within 
the  sam.e  geographical  boundarD-es.    ■  _  \  i 

In  1730,  laws  giving  Negroes  civil  rights  began  to  be 
enacted  in  Pennsylvania.     This  first  law  repealed  was  that 
legislated  in  colonial  days  providing  for  separate  trial 
courts  for  Negroes  and  allowDJig  them-  no  provisions  for  civil  sui 
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Nevorthe les s ,  when  taken  as  a  3roup,  these  lav/s     failed  to 
2ive  the  Nerrro'ful].  citizenship.    However Pennsylvania  Negroes, 
especially  those  ■  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  began  to  fi£,ht 
for  equal  rights  in  the  State  and.  also  encoiira^e  and  assist  ' 
Negroes  in  other  non-;slave  holding  states  to  f i3:ht  for  equal 
rights.     Resolutions  pointing  out  the  numerous  unfair  and 
unconst itut ional'  laws,  throughout  the  country  were  drav/n  up; 
anoL  delegates  were  urged  to  meinoiifLlize  the  proper  authorities 
whenever  they  felt  their  race  unjustly  treated.     The.  Fifth 
Annual  Convention  was  held,  from  June  1  to  Jime  5,  1855,  at 
V/osley  Church  in  Ph i lade Iphia:*..-  .This  convention  emphasized  the 
need  of  securing  favorable  public  opinion  as  a  mean  s : cf • obtain- 
ing justice.  ■■    ;  '.  '.  ; 

Negro  conventions,  abolition  socle.t'ics,  and  the  Underground 
Railroad  had  their  counterpart  in  organized  opposition  to  * 
Negroes,     In  addition  to  frequent  riots  throughout'  the  State, 
often  special  legislation  was  attempted.     In  1837,  approximately 
eighty  leading  Negroes  of  Pittsburgh  and'  vicinity  sent  a 
document  entitled  "A  Memorial  of  the  B'ree  Gitizons  of  Color  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Vicinity  Relative  to  the  Right  of  Suffrage",  to 
the  State's  law-making  body.     It  was  read  before  the  convention 
on  July  8,  1837.     Because  of  its  excellent  historical  statement 
of  the  Negro's  case,  it  is  presented  here  in  full^ 

■    ■  _      ,    .  ■  "MEMORIAL        ■  .    ■  .  ''■ 

"To  the  Honorable  Convention  assembled  for 
the  purpose  :of  proposing  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  amendments  to  the  existing.  .  ,  ■ 

Constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  .  '    ; .  ' 
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"Tho  Memorial  of  the  undorsignod  free  citizens 
of  colour,  rcsidin^;;  in  Pittsburgh  and  its  vicinity 
■respectfully  represents  s  That  they  have  heard, with 
surprise  and  alarm,  of  an  intention  suriously  ex- 
pressed hy  some  of  the  members  of  your  honorable 
body,  so  to  amend  the  Constitution  as  to  make 
the  right  of  suffrage  depend  not  on  tho  fact  of 
being  a  freeman  and  a  tax-payer,  but  on  the 
complexion,  v/hether  daipk  or  fair,  which  it  may 
have  pleased  G-od  to  confer  on  the  good    people  ■ 
of  this  Coinmomvealth. 

"That  such  an  attempt  should  bo  m.ediatGd  by 
a  single  individual  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty  seven,  m.ay  v;ell  bo  regarded  as  matter  ■ 
of  astonishment. 

"'It  has  boon  deemed  both  at  hom-e  and  abroad, 
a -matter  of  just  sarcasm,  that,  whilst  the  • 
Declaration  of  Independence  boasts  of  the 
universal  equality  of  man,  in  many  of  the 
States  one  half  of  the  comJ:iunity  is  the 
absoktc  property  of  the  other  subject  to  the'  -•  . 
despotic  will,  nay  to  tho  passion,  caprice 
and  cruelty  of  a  master.     In  Pennsylvania 
public  sentiment  has  triumphed  over  this 
glaring  inconsistencyo     The  bravo  spirits  ■ 
v/hc  achieved  tho  Revolution,  laid  the  founr- 
dation  of  a  system  by  v/hich  slavery  has  been 
extinguished.     The  pream.blc  of  the  noble  act 
of  the  1st  of  March,  1790,  breathes  a  spirit      ■    ■  ■ 
v/hich  surely  cannot  have  depcarted  from  the  land. 
We  beg  leave  to  recall  its  imperishable  language: 

"■'Vi/hen  we  contom.plate  our  abhorrence  of  that  ' 
condition  to  which  tho  arms  and  t3rranny  of  Great  . 
Britain  were  exerted  to  reduce  us,  when  v/e  look 
back  on  the  variety  of  dangers-  to  vh  ich  we  have 
been  exposed,  and  how  m-iraculous ly  our  v/ants  in 
many  instances  have  been  supplied,  and  our 
deliverances  wrought,  when  oven  hope  and  human 
fortitude  have  become  unequal  to  the  conflict 
v/e  are  unavoidably  led  to  a  serious  and  grateful 
sense  of  the  manifold  blessings  \:hich  we  have 
undeservedljT-  received  from  the  hand  of  tho\t 
Being,  from  v/hom-  every  good  and  perfect  gift 
Cometh o     Impressed  with  these  ideas,  we  c on- 
ce: ivo  that  it  is  our  duty,  and  v/e  rejoice  that 
it  is  OUT  powe'r,  to  extend  a  portion  of  that 
freedom  to  others,  v/hich  hath  been  extended  to  ■ 
us,  and  release  from,  that  state  of  thraldom  to 
which  ¥/e  ouipselves  v/ere  doomed  and  from  which 
v/e  have  nov/  every  proppect  of  being  delivered. 
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It  is  not  for  us  to  Inquire  why,   in  the  creation 
of  mankind,  the  inhabitants  of  the  several,  parts 
of  the  earth  were  distinguished  by  a  difference 
in  feature  and  ccmplexicn.     It  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  all  are  the  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 
We  find  in  the  distribution  of  the  hunan  species, 
that  the  most  fertile  as  well  as  the  most  barren 
parts  of  the  earth  are  inhabited  by  men  of 
complexions  different  from    ours  and  from  each 
other,  from  whence  v/e  may  reasonably,  as  v/cll 
.as  religiously  infer,  that  He  v;ho  placed  thorn 
in  their  various  situations,  hath  extended 
equally  His  care  and  protection  to  all,  and 
that  it  bccom-eth  not  us  to  coujateract  His 
m.crcies.     We  estoemi  it  a  peculiar  blessing 
granted  to  us,  that  we  are  enabled  this  day 
to  add  one  more  step  to  universal  civilization 
by  removing  cs  m.uch  as  possible,  the  sorrows 
of  those  who  have  lived  in  undeserved  bondage, 
and  from  which,  by  the  assumed,  authority  of  the 
Kings  ^f  -Great  Britain,  no  effectual  legal  relief 
could  be  -obtained.     Vfcaned  by  a  long  course  of 
experience  from  those  narrov/  prejudices  and 
partialities  vvo  had  im-bibed,  we  find  our  hearts 
enlarged  with  kindness  and  benevolence  tov\/ards 
men  of  all  ccnditi-ns  and  nations;  and  v/e 
conceive  ourselves  at  this  particular  period 
extraordinarily  called  upon,  by  the  blessings 
■Which  we  have  received,  to  m.anifest  the 
sincerity  of  our  profession,  and  give  a  sub-  . 
stantial  proof  of  our  gratitude.' 

."Such  'vrere  the  sentim.ents  promulgated  fifty- 
seven  years'  ago,  by  the  fathers  cf  this^  Comm':'n- 
wealthi     The  .undersigned  cannot  but  bel3.eve  that 
to  discard  these  now  and  to  fall  back  upon 
barbarous  prejudices,  would  be  not  less  impolite 
than  unjust  and  cruel.     The  danger  under  whD.ch 
som-e  of ;  cur  sister  states  is  novv  trembling  is  ^ 
that  they  hold  v/ithin  their  bosom,  a  population, 
cut  off  from  social  rights,  and  looking  with 
sullen  discontent  or  eager  h'^stility  on  all 
around  them.     In  Pennsylvania  the  colored  man,' 
under  her  liberal  and  enlightenecl  policy,  has 
been  taught  to  feel  that  he  has  an  interest  in  - 
common  with  the  v/hite  man  in  sustaining  her 
free  institutions.     He  has  felt  that  he  shared 
in  the  blessings  cf  her  condition;  and  it  has 
been -his  . p^ ide  to  show  by  his  conduct 
citizen,  that  he  is  not  unworthy. of  having 
been  restored  to  the  rights  cf  hunanity." 
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It  is  interesting:  to  knew  that  sorie  of  tliQ  leading  Negro 
citizens  of  PittslDurgh  today  are  descendants,  of  the  signers  of 
this  document.     Bj  1838,  Negroes  were  voting  in  seven  counties 
of  the  States  though  Philadelphia  .Count y  v/as  not  one  of  them, 
it  folloV/ed  later.     Hovrever,  when  Philadelphia  Negroes  sought 
to  exercise  their  right  of  franchise  in  the  spring  elections  of 
1871,  great  disturbance  and  rioting  ensued  as  the  whites  tried 
to  prevent  them.     Police  protection  was  so  poor  that  United 
States  marines  >//ere  called  to  re-estahlish  order.     In;  the 
elections  of  the  follcv/ing  fall,  JacolD  Gordon,  a  Negro,  was 
shot  dov/n  "on  cold  blood"  on  October  10;  the  night  before  and 
the  next  m.orning,  assault  and  intimidation  ran  rampant.  About 
a  score  of  Negroes  were  wounded  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  V/ards 
and  some  were  killed.     Among  these  latter  v/ere  Isaiah  Chase  and 
OctaviuB  V.  Cattc.     Despite  this  terror,  Negroes  continued  to 
exercise  their  right  to  vote.  .        .;■  ■••         .  ■ 

Up  to  1880,  the  only  jobs  given  Negroes  in  th6'  various 
departments  of  the  county    or  city  governments  Vi'ere  of  a  m_enial 
nature.    Even  these  were  net  obtained  through  the  political 
demand  of  the  Negro  voter.     A  Negro  v/ho.  happened  to  be  in 
contact  vu'ith  some  white  person  vi/ho  v/as  influential  politically 
might  get  a  job.     The  small  group  ^f  independent  voters  tried 
many  tim.es  ,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  remed.3'  this  unjust  situation. 
They  wore  aided  this  time  by  a  group  of  ncn  partisan  v/hite 
voters  headed  .by  John  V'/anamiakcr .     Vi/illiam  Still,  Robert  Purvis, 
James  Forten,  and  Dr»  Nathan  F,  Mossell  v;ere  the  colored  leaders 
in  this  riovement .     A  bitter  fight  v;as  v/aged  for  thu  na'Jforallty 
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and  the  Demccrat^  were  the  victors.     V/hen  Mayor  Samuel  G.  King 
became  Mayor  early  the  follov;ing  year,  he  appointed  fcur  Negro 
policemen:  Charles  Draper,  David  Truitt,  Jones  Davis,  and  Lewis 
Caldwell.     For  the  remainder  of  the  century,  Philadelphia  Negro 
voters  held  the  balance  of  powel*  politically,  and  they 
continued  thdr    battle  for  political  patronage  Unecasingly. 
'When  the  century  ended,  Negroes  v/ere  employed  .  in :  most,  per  hap  s 
all,  of  the  departments  of  city  and  country  government.  '.  More- 
over, seme  progress  had  been  made  in  Pittsburgh,  Chester,  and 
Harrisburg.     By  1898,  there  was  vNegro  •repres.entat ion  in  the 
State  Legislature,  ■  :.j  I 

■  '  On  January  13,  1865, -Ncgroes-ih: Philadelphia  began  a 
struggle  to  win  the  right  to  ride  on  street  ciars .     A  meeting 
was  held  at  Concert  Hall  on  this  date,  and. a  large  interracial 
committee  v/as  appointed  to  promote  the  case.    The  committee 
appealed  first  to  each  president  of  the  mineteen  street 
railv;ays.     William  Still  secured  the  signatures  of  360  out-; 
standing  white 'c  it  izons  in  behalf  of  the,  movcm.ent .     One  .-  r 
president,  George  Williams,  cf  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Street 
Railv/ays,  proposed  giving  pas  sangers  ballots  .upon  which  to.-; 
vote  for  or  against  granting  Negroes  this  priyilego.    The.  street 
car  conductors  were  made  "judges",  and.  all  ,s  igned  ballot  s  v;ere 
turned'  over  to  them.    These  "judges"- returned  a  large  m-ajority 
against  accepting  Negro  pa'ssangers .  .  Negroes  were  often  re-, 
jected  from  cars  by  the  assistance  of  police.     The  Committee's 
next  appeal  was  to  the  Mayor,  he,  however,  refused  to  aid  them. 
The  committee  then  appealed  to  the  State  Legislature.     A  bill 
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to  allovi;  Negroes  to  ride  on  street  cars  v;as  inti?oduccd  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Lov/ry.    Upon  its  passage  by  that  body,  it  wft* 
s:ent  to  the  House  v^hore  it  v/as  defeated.     Nevertheless,  the  con- 
nittce  continued  its  efforts.      Test  cases  of  Negroes  ejected~^^ 
from  cars  v^rcre  frequently  sent  to  the  courts.    Every  means  of 
arousing  public  opinion  was 'used.  .,  However,  all  efforts  proved 
fruitless,  until  the  weight  of  public  opinion  turned  the  scale. 
As  a  result  of  this,  an  act  was  passed  on  March  22,  1867,  for- 
bidding any  railroad  or  railv/ay  corporation  in'  Pennsylvania  to 
exclude  Negro  passengers.     Twenty : years  later  on  May  19,  1887, 
additional  legislation  enacted  extended  this  law  to  cover 
restaurants,  hotels,  onnibus  lines,  theatres,  concert  halls ^  • 
places  of  entes^taihment  or  anusorhent ; '        ■  ' ':  ^  ^v'lV    ■  ■ 

•■   In  spite  of  the  law:  of.  1887,  and  some,  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  justice,  discriminations  continued.     For  several  years, 
there  v/as  a  grov/ing  sentiment  among  liberal  \;hitcs  and  Negroes 
that  the  law  of  1887  should  be  amended,  and  strenghtened.  Such 
a  bill  v/as  introduced  in  the  1935  Session  of  the  Legislature  by- 

•  the  Honorable  Hobson  R,  Re^niolds;  it  passed  both  houses.  ' -- > 
Immediately,  several  pressure  groups  particularly  the  Pcnnsyl- 
vr,nia  Hotel  Association  urged  the  Governor  not  to  sign  the  bill. 
The  Honorable  Homer  S, -Brown  informed  Crovernor  Earle  that  a 

■  resolution  v^TcS  being  introduced  to  have  the  bill  recalled  from 
his  desk.     The  Governor  replied:  "Let  them,  pass  any  resolution 
they  Vi/ant  to.     The  Bill  is  now  the  lo^vi        the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  help  to  right  a 
g're-at  v.rrong."    The  bill  became  Act  132  of  the  1935  Session' of 
the  General  Assembly  which  is  as  follov/s:  ■ 
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•;•  "Nrv'..  132 
An  ■  Act 


"To  anond  solution  one  of  act  ^  -  approved  the 
nine  tec  nth  day  -oi:  ^I'-T;  \  '^ne  th,'.>T:.r«j,iad  eight 
.  ■ha??.:'T  cd  oj:d  .T:i.:Jity-ooy'5n  (-J'-ain^'hilb  v.  Laws ,  one 
'hunarc.^  ■•;:iirj-ri  ,  a)} 'A^.,  jA^fG  to  provide 
ci;''--.L-' r.l'^:ht3  ■  f       a^.!:.  ,po;  opJ.e  ^  ^pr^'^aT^dless  of 
■raco  rr  ■  ?  (.0,c;r  ?     ui^v,If:.;L':j'i.n. ,  and.  t-xb ending  the 
.  prcvj  c  r^i'      5.  d  a';:i;.:.;:and.  .i.a'^^^easing  the 


pe- 


1 1 


Section  1^ 
Act  of  Ma  J. 
19 , .  1087 
(P-.L.  130) 

Anendcd.,  .■■  ■ 


't  c-<  ...  „  .<- 


one  of ■ the 


on'-  xr-Be  it.  orac'^p^ij 


Ma  7, 


cc--,;'That  section 
V...  :;aj:'pi'CVG   _  ^b.Q-  nlnotconth  day  of 
c,hc'asvar?r!  •.v.:l;:hc  hvi.d roo.-;  and  eighty-seven 


(Panphl^';  L.-:v-.v-^  .3,  .•  cao'-  hijX.nd?'-     ■jjhirt-yj  ,  entitled 
'An  ;.'ot  to  pr^c^^-j-do,  civiil;' r Tghts-'., f  or  all  people 
re.gc.rcMcj.s  of  .-  r-aee.  osv  color-'  ;,-  is  .hprcby  amended 
.  to.  ?'ead  a,s  f  ollovvs  t:.  f  ■;  •,,  ■ 


AccotnnG-r:.  ... 
dat  ions  .  of 
public  place 
shall'  not  be 
denied  to 
any.  pors  on  ■■ 
on  account 
of  race, 
»3S;t©i?  .  or  • 
creed. ■ '  .  - 


^  ,  ."Sect  ion --Be  it.^  epacted,  - &  ■  That   {any  person, 
comp.ahy,  ccrpprat.ion  being,-.  oY/ncr  .j  ..lessee  or 
manager  of  any  restaurant ,ihotel, -railroad, 
.s  i:.L''eet  railv/ay.,:;.innibus  '  ll.nc-, .  theatre  ,  c  oncert 
•  hall  ■  or:  place  of  .Bnterta  ipK'ient or. :  anusenent , 
.vt'h:o  shall  refuse  to  ,ac.0or;TiTxcdate  >•  -c-onvey  or  adnit 
...any  ■  person  or  persons  pp-  account  •■of  race  or  color 
'over  their  lines,  or.  into  tbe.,ir.  hotel,  or  restau- 
rant'shall, -upon  conviction 'thc-r.eo.jf,  be  guilty  of 
a  r.i  is  demeanor.,  .and 'be  puD.^.she.d  by.  a  fine  .not  less  - 
than  fifty  dollars,,  nor  iriore-  ■■f;h.an.  ^ene  hundred 
dollars  )  all  per  sons  ■  y/dthin;;  the  ;  jvir  isd  ict  ion  of 
this"  commonvife.alth  3h?^:'li -0.0  ■  e.ph  it  led  to  the  full 
and' equal  .accornmod'at  ions  .  acjvanta,  ,:es  ;,  facilities, 
and  privileges  ■  of '    on. y  places.' of  ijublic  accoinmo- 
daticn,  resort  or .  amusement     subject  only  to  the 
conditiops  -and '  li^iit.at^icm.s  e  S;V?\bli3hed  by  law  and 
applicable  alike  t  p  all.  pcr;so::iG  „    -No  person  being 
the"  owner,,  lessee  ,  pr,opr.-io-to^..,  ■  manager ,  superin- 
tendent, agent  or.  employe  p:0  gany  f^uch  place, 
..shall  directly  or  .indp.roet ly  refuse,  withhold  from 
or  deny  to,  any  p  o  r  on  an  y  p  f  ;L-  he .  ace  otninod  at  ions  , 
advantages,  f acili'Jies.  cr  privileges  thereof,  or 
directly  or  indirect  ly  publish.- /c  irculate  ,  issue, 
:  display-,  post,  or  -  mai.l' any.  wrii;ten  or  printed  com.- 

■  municat  ion,  •  not  ice  or  a.{:lve,rt.ise.me.nt  to  the  effect 
that  any  of  the ;  accomrioda-t  lOns.y  - advantages  , 
facilities,  and  privileges  o.f  any /such  places, 

.sha.ll  be  refused,  V';ithheld  from,  or  denied  to, 

■  any.  person  on  account  pf, -rape;,  creed  or  color, 

'  or . that  the  patronage . or-cust. cm  thereat  of  any 
person  belonging -.to-, /pr;  purport ing,  to  be  of  any 
particula,r  race,  creed  or  color  is  unv/elcome. 
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objectionable  cr  net  acceptable ,  desired  or 
solicited.     The  production  of  any  such  v;ritten 
or  printed  comriunicat  ion,  notice  or  advert isernent 
p-orporting  to  relate  to  any  such  place  and  to  be 
made  by  any  person  being  the  ov;ner,  lessee,  pro- 
pritcr,  superintendent  or  ma.nager  thereof,  shall 
be  presumptive  evidence  in  any  civil  or  criminal 
action  that  the  same  was  authorized  by  such  person. 
.A  place  of  public  accommodation,  resort  or  am.use- 
mont ,  within  the  meaning  of  this  article,  shall 
be  deem.ed  to  include  inns,  taverns,  roadhouses, 
hotels,  v/hether  conducted  for  the  entertainment 
of  transient  cuests,  '^r  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  seeking  health,  recreation  or  rest,  cr 
restaurants  or  eating  houses,  or  any  place  where 
food  is  sold  for  consumption  on  the  premises, 
buffets,  saloons,  barrooms,  cr  any  store,  park  or 
inclosure  v;here  spirituous  or  m.alt  liquors  and  sold, 
ice  cream  parlors,  confectioneries,  soda  fountains, 
and  all  stores  where  ice  cream,  ice  and  fruit 
preparations,  orliheir  derivations,  or  v/here 
beverages  of  any  kind,  are  retailed  for  consumption 
on  the  prem.ises,  drug  stores,  dispensaries,  clinics, 
hospitals,  bath  houses,  theatres,  motion  picture 
houses,  airdromes,  roof  gardens,  m.usic  halls,  race 
courses,  skating  rinks,  amuflemcnt  and  recreation 
parks,  fairs,  bov/.ling  alleys,  gymnasiums,  shooting 
galleries,  billiard  and  pool  parlors,  public 
libraries,  kindergartens,  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  high  schools,  academies,  colleges  and 
universities,  extension  courses,  and  all  edu- 
cational institutions  under  the  supervision  of 
the  commonwealth,  garages  of  all  public  con- 
veyances operated  on  land  or  water,  as  well  as 
the  stations  and  terminals  thereof.  Nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 'intflude 
any  institution,  olub  or  place  or  places  of  public 
accommodation,  resort  or  amusement  v/hich  is  or  are 
in  its  or  their  nature  distinctly  private,  or  to 
prohibit  the  mailing  ^f  a  private  c omriiunicat ion  in 
writing  sent  in  response,  to  a  specific  v/ritten 
inquirer,  •      ■    , .  . 

"iijay  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  or  v/ho  shall  aid  or  incite  the 
violation  of  any  said  provision  shall  for  each  and 
every  violation  tbereof  be  fined  not  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  nor  more  than,  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  shall  be  im.prisoned  for  a,  period  of  not  less 
than  thirty  days  not  more  than  ninety  days,  or  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment  may  be  imposed. 

Approved--The  11th  day  of  June  A.D.  1935 

Georrc  H«  E-arlo." 


■■     Nunerous  porsoriG  of  both  races  throughout  the  Stato  have 
been  interviewed  with  reference  to  the  above. .Act,    Most  of  then 
feel  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  such  an  Act  Is -.ntc^cos sary,  but 
feel  that  it  has  done  some  good.     Staff  visits-  in  the  various 
communities  have  shov,ni  that  in  ho  case  has  this  lav;  increased 
segregation';  in  many  instaiices ,  it  has  broken  .d.ov;n  segregation 
or  mitigated  itj  in  manjr  others,  it  has  had  little  observable 
effect.     In  cases  where  the  lav/  is  still  violated  in  this 
regard,  many  violators  deny  it  and  nae  several  t^^es  of 
subterfuge  to  escape  the  consequences  of  their  acts;  som.e  of 
them  violate  it  without  any  at'tenpt  to  conceal  the3.r  lawless- 
ness; others  ope-nly  admit  that  they  do  not  intend  to  observe 

this    law.  :  •;     .-^i^''  •'■  '■    '  ^  ,  , 

Moreover,  in. several  communities,  it  is  reported  that  law 
enforcem.ent  officers  do  not  seem  interested  in  eriforcing  it.  It 
has  been  reported  to  the  Commission  that  in  a  nur.iber  of  con- 
muni  ties,  managers  of  hotels' and  restaurants  seem,,to  have  an  un- 
written agreement  with  the  police  that  v/henever  a._Negro  insists 
upon  being  served,  he.  is  reported  as  disturbing,  the  peace  and. 
is  arrested  therefor  or  asked  by  the  police  to  leave  the  given 
hotel  or  restaurant.     This  type  of  prem.ediated  violation  of  the 
lav/  is  said  to  be  a  rather  effective  means  of  int  im.idat  ing 
Negroes,,    Open  intimiidation  has  also  been  reported. 
■  "     According  to  complaints  .and  also  the  investigations  of 
the  staff,  tourist  houses  and  eamps,  roof  gardens,  taverns, 
roadhouses,  restaurants-,  and  night  clubs  and  hotels  are  the 
most  frequent  violators  of  the  lav;  in  this  regard.     Ov;ners , 
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managers  and  others  responsible  for  policy  making  in  instances 
v^hero  Negroes  are  refused  service  or  are  offered  restricted 
services,   indicate  very  often,  that  the  presence  of  Hegro  y 
patrons  is  detrimental  to  their  business,  in  that  theij?  -.-/i 

C^ocOtO  object  to  Negro  patrons.     To  he  sure,  some  v/hites 
do  object.     However,  so  far  as  the  Coinnission  can  determine, 
the  vast  majority  of  v>/hites.  would  not  cease  patronizing  hotels 
or  any  specific  hotel  because  of  Negro  patrons.     Some  few  hotel 
managers  vi^ho  serve  Negroes  have  adm.itted  that  they  can  see  no 
reduction  in  business  due  to  Negro  patrons.     l/Vhere  the  r.anage- 
ment  is  determined  to  observe  the  lav/,  there  seems  to  be 
relatively  little  difficulty.  • 

Throughout  the  State,  m.any  restaurants  have  been  reported 
as  openly  violating  the  Civil  Rights  Lav;  of  the  State.  There 
are  many  others  which  keep  the  letter  of  the  law  but  violate  it 
in  spirit,     i^aong  the  practices  reported  are  (1)  very  long  de- 
lays in  service,   (2)  excessive  costs  for  food,   (3)  informing 
Negroes  that  all  seats  are  taken  or  are  being  reserved  for  a 
party  v/hich  is  expected  or  due  very  soon,   (4)  serving  food  im- 
properly in  such  a  manner  as  to  m.ake  it  very  obvious  that 
Negro  patronage  is  not  wanted,    (5)  breaking  the  dishes  out  of 
which  Negroes  have  eaten  in  their  presence,   (5)  the  practice 
of  having  Negro  patrons  make  several  selections  and  saying  . 
after  each  selection  that  th©  "order  is  "Just  out"  or  "it  vvill 
not  be  ready  for  an  hour  or  more",  and  s5.miilar  m-cthods  of  • 
discouraging  and  cm.barrassing  Negro  patrons.     Obviously,  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  restaurants  have  little  grounds 
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upon  which  to  base  such  practices.  The.  fact  that  a  few  persons 
of  another  race  object  to  Negro  patr.ons  is  not  valid  reason  for 
violating  the  law,  ,  ^  ;• :  .  .  ■  _  .:• 

.There  have  been  nunerous  reporta  over  a  long  period  of 
time  relative,  to  discrimination  on  ono  of  the;  major  Interstate 
bus  lines,  operating  in  the  State,    Many  bus  drivers  of  this 
line  are  knov/n  to  insist  that  Negroes  -tako  .seats  in.  the  rear. 
Many  ticket  agents  habitually  "reserve"  rear  .scats  for  Negroes. 
In  many  instances,  they  are  known  tO;  cooperate  with  bus  drivers 
in  enforcing  segregation,    ^ho  staff  of  the  Commission  gathered 
some  evidence  which  seems  to  support  this  com-plaint.,    ■  Many 
Negroes  have  protested  this  practice';  others,  have  refused  to 
be  seated  in  such  a  manner  and  have  had  their  tickets  reclaimed 
rather  than  submit  to-  djiscr iminat ion.     A^^tercations  between 
Negro  passengers  and  bus  drivers  have  been:  reported  as  a  result 
of  this  practice,     Hov/ever,  it  is  not  ,an  a cknovi/ledged policy  of 
the  Company  under  consideration;  it  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  a 
number  of  the  drivers.    .There  arc  a  number,  of  drivers  of:  this 
particular  Company  who  observe  the  lavir,   .  Heverthcless ,  so  far 
as  has.  been  reported,  the  Company  has  ncvor  been  Imown  to 
discipline  a  driver  for  violating  the  law  in  this  regard.'  On 
the  whole,  the  Cowpa-ny  is  at  fault,  for  if  it  disciplined  its 
drivers  and  ticket  agents  v/ho  violate  the  laY/,  the  practice  of 
insisting  that  Negroes  sit  only  in  the  roar  of  the  buses  v/ould 
cease.  .  ,    .  " 

In  addition  to  this  m.ajor  interstate  bus- line,  there  -is 
a  smaller  interstate  bus  line  whos.e  drivers  seat  Negroes  in 
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the  rear  of  the  bus  under  the  pretense  that  all  of  the  front 
scats  arc  "reserved".     Often,  the  ticket  itself  gives  the    ,3  ^ 
driver  some  privilege  in  this  respect.     On  the  otherhand, 
there  are  other  interstate  bus  lines  which  are  reported  as  • 
observing  the  lav/  in  this  matter  and  are  reported  as  being  ■J' 
as  courteous  to  Negro  passengers  as  to  others.     Thus,  it  is 
rather  obvious  that  discrimination  is  not  a  preference  of  v/hite 
passengers.     It  seens  to  be  a  preference  of  some  drivers  and 
ticket  agents  v;ho  seem  to  bo  supported  by  their  respective  f 
com.panies .  .  :.■    '  • '-: 

Theatres  have  boon  reported  to  the  Gomi'.iission  as  violating 
the  Civil  Rights  Lav/.     "Sold  Out"  is  the  usual  tern;   in  addition 
thereto,  other  subtle  methods  arc  used  to  exclude  Negroes.  Hov/- 
beit,  total  exclusion  is  not  the  m.ost  frequent  manner  in  which 
theatres  violate  the  lav/.     Violations  occur  most  often  by  ^ 
seating  all  Negroes  in  the  sam.o  area;  or  by  giving  then  only 
rear  scats,  or  seats  in  the  balcony  only>  and  by  refusing  to 
sell  Negroes  box  and  orchestra  scats.     In  several  instances , 
v/hen  Negroes  have  protested  these  actions,  quarrels  j  altercations 
and  arrests  have  follcv/od.     Generally,  the  Negroes  involved 
believe  that  they  have  been  given  rj.ore  severe  penalties  for 
such  disturbances  than  vhitos.     In  a  similar  manner,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  elsewhere,  many  amusem.ent  parks,  skating 
rinks,  etc.,  restrict  and  exclude  Negro  patrons. 

Violations  r>f  the  Civil  Rights  Lav/  by  persons  engaged  in 
business  is  net  without  its  counterpart  in  government  owned  and 
controlled  parks,  playgrounds,     svdmming  pools,  etc.     On  the 
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otherhand,  such  restrictions  and  exclusions  are  by  no  neans 
liniversal  for,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  Negroes  make  use  of 
public  facilities  without  any  friction.     Hov/over,  v;hercver 
they  have  occurred,  many  No^ro  citizens  have  often  protested 
these  restrictions.    Frequently,  riots  have  resulted  therefrom. 
One  such  place  in  Philadelphia  has  been  the  source  of  nuch  . 
interracial  friction  for  nany  years.     Recently,  one  Negro  and 
one  white  policeman  v/ore  assijnod  to  keep  order.     Both  of  these 
men  are  well  prepared  for  their  jobs.     In  addition  thereto,  a 
very  vjcll  trained  Negro  life  guard  v/as,  assigned  to  the  swimming 
pool.     Later,  another  v^-e  11  trained  Negro  .life;  guard  from  a  . 
neighboring  settlement  house  cam.e  and  conducted  classes  in 
swimming.     It  was'  reported  in  August,  1942,  that  v/hitc  boys  ; . 
outnumbered  Negro  boys  in  his  classes,,  Thanks  to  the  Crime 
Prevention  Association,  the  Department  cf  Public  Safety,  and 
the  Wharton  Settlement,  3?ace.  riots  have  thus  far  been  turned^ 
to  a  good  example  cf  interracial  cooperation.    The^ case  for 
intelligent  onf or cement ' of  the   law  is  established.     Wise  leader- 
ship and  cooperative  planning  on  the  part  of  private,  sem.i- 
private,  a  nd  public  officials  arc  the  obvious  ansv/er  to  such 
problems.     This  example  should  be  multiplied  many  times  through- 
out the  State'.  -■•    :::.;•'•   :  :.•  .a.--:.    ■  •'^o-...'  .,:''.; 

As  has  been  indicated,  many  other  discriminations  against 
Negroes  toda'y  fall  within  the  realm^  of  government.    Too  often, 
the  agencies  of  justice  -have  pcrm-itted  citizens  who  discriminate 
against  Negroes  to  go  unapprehended  or  if  apprehended,  not 
brought  to  trial,  and  have  othorv/ise  permitted  such  offenders 
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to  violatp  the  inalienable  rights  of  Negro  citizens  v/ith 


impunity.     In  addition  to  the  misfeasancG  and  malfeasance  s 

-■  ■  V 

•■  ^  -  ..  ,  . 

indicated  above,  many  public  servants  in  other  branches  of  ■ 
government  b-avc  discriminated  against  'Negroes ,  -  Likev/ise ,  so 
far  as  Negroes  are  concerned,  democracy  has  disproportionately.' 
discriminated  against  those  v.h.om-  it  has  elected  to  positions  of 
influence;  those  on  whom  it  has  conferred  delegated  authority; 
and  those  whom,  it  has  perm.itted  to  be  selected  to  positions  of 
influence  and  responsibility  through  civil  service.  • 

Exclusions,  restrictions,  and  other  forms  of  physical  and 

■  ■■  r     ■  .  . 

psychological  discrimination  have  created  "social  distance" 

bctv;een  the  two  races  which  by  its  very  nature  tends  to  prevent 

better  understanding.     The  following  statement  of  Bishop  R.  R. 

Wright  which  v/as  written  nanj  years  ago' 'is  equally  true  today: 

"In  dealing  v;ith  the  Negro,  it  is  "difficult    .  .v.vi-j; 
for  the  community  as '  a  v^rhclo  to  do  the  race 
justice.     Tlio^old  instinct   in  all  of  us  which 
prom.pts  us  to 'magnify  the  evils  and  rxinim.ize 
the  good  of  a  group,  different  from^  ours,  .-.o 
affects  the  Negro  in  all  walks  of.  Life.  l/Vhite 
men-  do  not  associate  v/ith  the  best  Negroes; 
they  rarely  enter  their  hom.es;  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  their  social  circles;  they  cannot 
beccmiO  miem-bors  of  their  secret  societies;  they 
6.0  not  becom.e  meribers  of  their  churches;  they 
are  seldom,  business  jj'artners  and  they  cannot 
Imow  the  inside  life  of  the  higher 'group  of     .  r. 
Negroes.     On  the  other  hand,  they  arc  often 
benefactors  of  the  poorer  Negroes;  they  meet 
the  crim.inal  Negro  in  tho-  court,  the  pauper  at  . 
the  pocThouse;  they  have  the  servant  in  their    '  , 
kitchen,  and-  they  read  the  newspapers  in  which 
arc  sensational  reports  of  Negro  crim.es,  v/rittcn 
by  reporters,  r^cst  of  them  v/ho  never  saw  the  in- 
side of  the  hordes  of  the  v/cll-to-do  Negro. 
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,r.  .        nj^        j^Q^  g^j^  exaggeration  to  state  that  the 
community  as  a  whole,   is  ignorant  of  the  real 

..V  .      life  of  Negroes,     It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to 
find  a  white  man  who  rightly  interprets  the 
•       facts  which  come  to  him  regarding  Negro  life. 
It  is  difficult  for  trained  investigators  to 

■  secure  accurate  information,  especially,  if 

these  investigators  be  white.     Time  was  ehen 
a  Negro  would,  for  the  mere  asking,  or  in 
order  to  secure  sympathy,  reveal  his  life  to 

/  ;■:      the  Northern  white  man  but  the  time  has  passed 
in  Pennsylvania  at  least,  and  they  arc  few  and 
fortunate  indeed  to  vifhom  the  Negr o ,  ,  inte lligent 
or  ignorant,  will  reveal  his  soul".^^ 

,    In  brief,  the  social  distance  created  by  these  discrimi* 
natory  policies  and  acts  is  so  vast  that  there  often  appears  to 
be  two  culture  patterns  in  one  geographical  area  having  the  same 
political  ideology  and  the  same  God,     Howbeit,  v;hite  citizens  are 
not  always  entirely  at  fault  in  all  of  the  separations  and 
distinctions  which  they  establish,  maintain,  and  p:' omote .  Too 
often,  upon  the  advice  and  request  of  so-called  Negro  leaders, 
well-mcan.ing  v/hitc  citizens  have  upheld^  preserved,  and  pro- 
moted separation  and  segregation;  thereby,  furthei*  perpetuating 
the  caste  system.    Nevertheless,  irrespective  of  the  cause, 
source  and  its  nature,  the  nearly  three  century  old  Caste 
System  persists. 

By  some  strange,  illogical,  and  unscientific  methods,  even 
many  intellectuals  held  that  the  Caste  System  was  personal  and 
private  and  had  no  essential  and  required  relationship  to 
democratic  government.    Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 


(1) 

Wright,  R.R.,  THE  l^IEGRO  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,   P.  133 
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Life  is  an  unity  which  c^innot  bo  divided  into  mutual'ly  exclusive 
and  unrelated  areas.     Hence,  these  discriminatory  policies  and 
acts  do  not  exist  because  they  are  permitted  by  democracy  though 
they  may  often  be  the  v/ill  of  the  majol'ity.     On  the  contrary, 
they  mock  democracy  and  make  justice  both  blind  and  lame.  In 
a  democracy,  •  the  majority  imposes  its  v^rill  upon  the  minority 
for  the  benefit  of  the  common  good.     In  addition  to  being  un- 
just, discrimination  is  undemocratic  in  that  one  form  of 
discrimination  begoto  another  until  the  entire  society  is  , 
engulfed;  hence,  since  every  citizen  belongs  to  some  p-olitical, 
economic,  religious,  racial,  educational,  social,  or  cultural 
minority,  any  form    of  discrimination  is  against  the  common 
good.     Moreover,  the  greatest  evil'  of  discrimination  is  that 
it  curses  alike,  those  who  are  'discriminated  against  and  those 
who  discriminate,  '  '  ' 

Therefore,     your  Commission  submits  to  Your  Honorable 
Bodies  and  His  Excellency,  and  through  thorn,  to' the  people'' 
of  this  groat  and  good  Commonwealth,  that  th.c  inalienable 
rights  of  no  group  can  be  violated  without  correspondingly 
jeopardizing  the  rights  of  all  citizens.     It  is,  therefore, 
the  democratic  duty  and  high  Christian  privilege  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State  to  secure  to  the  Negro  population  6'qual 
opportujiity  with  the  general  population  iii  the  areas  herein 
set  forth.  '         '  .     .   <         ^  . 
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Exhibit  No.  1 
Proparod  by: 

Vi/hat  is  the  total  number  of  substandard  dv^ellings 
occupicd-by  whites  and  Negroes  respectively? 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  estimate  the  proportion  of 
substandr.rd  dwellings  occupied  by  Negroes'  since,  to 
my  knowledge,  there  is  no  accurate  record  of  dv/elling 
occupancy  upon  that  basis.     The. 1940  housing  census, 
when  available,  will  contain  records  of  dwelling 
occupancy  by  race  but,  condition  will  not  be  recorded,. 
A  rough  estimate  can  be  approached,  hov^ever.     In  1934, 
'      over  17  per  cent  of  the  city's  dwellings  v^ere  sub- 
"standard  (in  need  of  major  repair  or  unfit  for  use). 
Since  then  there  has  been  some  demolition  and  some 
new  building,  but  the  total  picture  remains  about  the 
same. 

Approximately  three-fifths" (59  per  cent)   of  the  city's 
Negro  population  lives  in  the  areas  of  worst  .housing: 
the  Hill,  North  Manchester,  East  Liberty,  the  Strip, 
and  Hazelwood  districts.     Of  1481  homes  visited  on 
complaint  in -these  areas  by  the  Pittsburgh  Housing 
Association  during  1941,  864,  or  53,3  per  cent,  wore 
Negro  occupied.     Of  the  Negro  fam.ilies  visited,  the 
great  majority  were  found  living  in  "substandard" 
dwellings  (those  in  need  of  major  repair  or  unfit  for 
use).     Seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  Negro  relief 
families,  74  per  cent  of  those  on  WPA,  and. 54  per  cent 
of  those  privately  employed  were  living  in  such 
quarters,     (See  pp,  19-21,  the  Pittsburgh  Housing 
%     Association's  annual  report  for  further  information. 

Of  the  total  number  of  cellar  dwellings  in  Pittsburgh, 
hovi/  many  are  Negro? 

Unfortunately,  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  does,  not  register 
cellar  dwellings  so  that  we  have  no  total  information 
in  this  category,    Hov/ever,  from  our  field  inspection 
v/e  know  that  entirely  too  many  such  dwellings  still 
exist  despite  our  efforts  to  get  them  vacated.     Of  67 
;    ,instc!nces   (mostly  concentrated  in  the  "Hill"  district) 
on  virhich  v^e  have  complete  information  as  of  this  Spring 
88  per  cent  v/ere  Negro  and  12  per  cent  white. 

Of  the  total  number  of  lodgers  in  Pittsburgh,  how  many  of 
them  vjere  white  and  hov;  many  Negro?  ' 
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3.  (Continued) 

No;  reecipd  tivallglDie'V^  ^  census -wili 

contciiri  ln?orr;iatibh''cn  -ft^rn  rooms,  but  -these 

data  arc  not  yet  availa'ble ,     Latest  reports,  indicate 
that  the  hcuoing  ccaisus  for  Pittsburgh  will  be' ro-    "  ■ 
leased  in  a  month  or  two, 

4,  Does  'j'C'Ur  Ltudy  of  domcliticn  by  vardr.  or  districts 
sh^i-^w' that' the  rate  has  boon  greater  in  Negro  noighbor- 

■'  ■   hoods  than  in  vh  i.te  neighborhoods?,   V,hcre  do  Negroes  go 

■  who  move  from  demolished  d\/c  llings  ?   ' ,.  , 

Very  definitely.     Roughly  t'^-p -thirds  of  the  demolitions 
in  the  last  seven  years  have  .been  conccntratoei.  in  the 
areas  v/here  ITegroos  live.,     (.Gf«  maps  in  the  Association's 
1941-1942  annual  report).  .    ..    .     /     ,  '  .    /  , 

As  to  \7here  personage  frrm  demolished  dwellings,  the 
Asscciition  laas  made  no  follovv-up  studies  r:3cently,  ; 
,         However ,,  a  copy  is  ,encloj-,eci  of  a  ,  study  made  several 
g    ■•■   years,  ago  of '  fainllic's  'dispossess'od  by  demolition  of 
■   unsafe  dwellings' and  a  ccpy.cfoa  rnap  indicating,  the 
relocation,   (by  consu's  tract)  of  :f am.il ies  moved  from 
the  sites  of  .  tb.reeah.ousihg  pro  jee'ts .     Sj.nce  tlio  ■  . 

•    majc:rity  of  .  the  dispo'.p.so'saed,  families  v/ere  ITegrp-,  these 
will  give  sofne  idea-  of  what..hO;ppehs,  _  ;;. 

5  &  5     Questic  ns  ccncorning,' vicdat i;,ris        ho-using  laws,  . 

No  such  information' available ,;;    From,  the  Housing  Associ- 
ation's cbs^srvat  i/yis  ■  ,ln  the  'field.,  .\7e  vr^^uld  say  that, 
generally,  the;  "rosp.pns'ib'ili't  y";  for.  violat  i'.?ns  parti- 
cularly in  the  ma  jorlt^gcf  ,  lov"-rent.  Negro  dwellings, 
should  be  placed  on' the  house  itself.     Host  of  the 
dwellings  are  sp  old  that  they  disintegrote  faster  than 

■  they  can  be  re-o.aired,     '  .  "     '  '      *  ' 

7,     V"nat  suggestions  .would,  you  r.ffer  for  the.  reduction  of  the 
present  subsu4ndard. "  hous  ing  ■  am.r-ng  Negroes?.  ; 

This  is  a  large  ,  que.stlen  and.-  one';  difficult  t^-^  answer, 
particularly  in  yievp  of  the-  restrictions  on  housing  in 
Vi^artjme.   .New  cons,triict.^.on^' except  in  critical  areas 
and  for  defense  yg-T-^ers  on;ly,gi spoilt  for  the  post-war  ' 
period,  looking  tow;:  rd  more  public  low-rent  housing, 
"miutual-ownershii-)"   (or  cooperative)  plants  for  higher 
income  families..,   limited  dividend -.hous ing,  etc,    .1  fe.el 
that  the   job  wi:!lJ,  never,  be' .d.(n.e.\by  private'  builders  In 
their  hit  or  miss ' fashion,     Tbe  problem,   in  urban  areas 
particularly,  is  trcm,endous  and  m.ust  be  attacked  on 
exactly  as  great  a  scale. 
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(Ccntinuod) 

For  the  durc.tion  we  must  think  in  terms  of  making  the 
best  pcGsible  use  of  what  we  hsive ,     V/e  must  enforce 
standards  and,  therefore,  repair.    Even  novi^  landlords 
v/ho  know  their  rents  will  be  generally  frozen  are  tr^^-ing 
to  evade  responsibility  by  not  making  repairs  on  the  ex- 
cuse that  m.aterials  are  not  available,  etc.     This,  of 
course,  is  erroneous.     Materials  are  available  for  main- 
tenance and  repair,  and  the  fight  for  standards  must  be 
continued.     This  must  be  done  by  pressure  on  enforcem.ent 
authorities  from,  citizen  groups,  social  agencies,  tenants' 
leagues,  etc.     There  is  good  possibility  that  assistance 
in  the  struggle  m.ay  ccm.o  from  tv/c  federal  sources:  (1) 
the  Homes  Utilization  Agency,  a  new  section  of  the  Nationa 
Housing  Agency  and  now  in  the  state  of  form.aticn;    (2)  the 
Rent  Control  Program,  under  v/hose  regulations  existing 
services   (that  is,   standard  maintenance  work)  ma^T-  not  be 
diminished  even  though  rents  arc  frozen. 

To  vi/hat  extent  is  the  rental  incom.e  from  the  present 
occupied  substandard'^hous ing  comm_ensurate  with  the  risks 
and  investments  of  the  landlords? 

This  question  is  a  complex  one,  difficult  to  ans'wer 
v/ithcut  many  qualifications  and  reservations,  .However, 
one  can  state  a  couple  of  generalities  which  are  true. 
If  an  own.er  is  conscientious  and  ccncerned  with  the 
adequate  maintenance  of  his  property'",  it  is  doubtful  that 
he  can  do  m.uch  m.ore  than  break  even  over  a  period  of 
years.     Per  exam.plc,   over  the  last  ten  jo3.t3  it  is  very 
doubtful  that  slum  property  has  been  able  to  do  anything 
but  carry  itself  on  the  average  income  over  the  years. 
Only  in  the  last  couple  of  years  has  the  rental  income 
from,  such  property  been  greater  than  its  liability.  In 
the  depression  years  even  unscrupulous  landlords  lost 
money,  - 

"In  the  Pittsburgh   'Hill  District*,  for  example,  the 
assessments  are  completely  out  of  line,  based  not  on 
economdc  reality  but  on  fallacious  theories,  ''That  is, 
the  assessors  say  here  is  50  front  feet  of  property  that, 
because  cf  its  nearness  to  town  and  its  possible  future 
use,  is  worth  o.bout  fSOOO,     Add  to  that  a  dwelling  worth 
5|2000  and  v^e'll  tax  it  on  fe5000.     Actually,   in  its  present 
use  and  ccnd itj^on ,   it  is  not  v/ or t h  more  than  "ab cut  ^|>2000 
and  the  ownel?  cannot  rent  for  more  than  a  ^^2000  property 
•would  bring,     A  reputable  realtor,  states  that  as  much  as 
60  per'  cent  of  the  rental  income  from.  Hill  District 
propert3^  \,inder  his  ,_managcm-ent  goes  for  taxes.     The  only 
landlords  who  can  really  'get  much'  from  slum  property 
arc  those  v/ho  buy  up  old  stuff  for  a  song,  forget  to  re- 
pair and  pay  taxes,  mJ-ll:  the  property  for  every  cent  they 
can,  and  then  let  it  go  to  the  clt^y  for  the  delinquency. 
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9,  To  what  extent  is  it  pcs,3ibl3  fcr  private  capital  to  pro- 
vide standard,  low-cost  housing  for  recipients  of  relief , 
persons  who  arc  on  WA,  and  similar  types  of  income? 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  private  capital 
to  provide  for  the  lowest  incomes  excerpt  in  rare  cases 
of  rehabilitated  'aroperty  and  even  then  the  family 
have  to  po.y  a  too  ^.jreat  share  of  income  for  rent. 

The  large  public  low -rent  projects  in  Pittsburgh,  which 
provide  good  if  simplified  accommodations,  were  built 
m.ost  economically,  their  construction  cost  being  below 
that  for  private  construction  of  oqul.valcnt  accommoda- 
tions.    ITeverthe les  3 ,  the  rents  actually  paid  average 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  economic  rent  and  therefore 
considerably  loss  than  50  per  cent  of  the  commercial 
rental  level.     And  it  m.ust  be  remembered  that  these 
rents  are  scaled  to  the  tenant's  iiiccmo  • 

In  u  study  completed  early  in  1941  by  AII'j  gheny  Gcimty 
Board  of  Assistance,  in  cc  operation  vd-th  the  Housing 
Association,   it  was  fcmicl  that  relief  families  paid 
from.  57  per  cent  to  133  per  cent  more_  than  their  shelter 
allowance   (niaxinuin  of  f?9.75 )  ,  thereby  encroaching  greatly 
on  the  am.ounts  intended  for  food,  milk,  and  clothing, 

10,  Appr oxim^ately  v/hat  is  the  lov:est  incoKie  group  for  which  it 
Is  possible  to  provide  standard  housing?   •  ,.  - 

In  public  low -rent  hous5_ng  (subsidized),  the  relief  level 
income  group  can  bo  housed.     However,  to  m.ake  it  at  all 
feasible,  not  more  than  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  units 
can  be  rented  at  that  level.     It  v/ould,  therefore,  take 
mciny  miore  such  projects  than  v/e  nov.'  have.     In  rehabili- 
Tat'ed  housing,  if  publicly  sponsored  and  operated,  a 
higher  percentage  nf  relief  recipients  could  be  housed. 

Of  the  few  exam.ples  we  know  of  privately  'rehabilitated* 
dwe  1 1  in  g s  ,  an  i n c  orio  level  of,  say,  JjjilSOO  a  yea.r  could  oe 
reached  (assujning  25  per  cent  of  income  for  rent).  Of 
new,  standard,  privately  ccnstructed.  housing,   I  do  not 
see  how  an  income  group  l0';;er  than  |i  1500-^1^)1700  could  be 
provided  for," 

11,  Considering  the  given  location,  state  of  repair  of  the  given 
structure,  and  mxdernity  of  ace  ornir.odat  ions ,  do  Negroes  pay 
higher  rents  than  white  persons? 

Definitely,  TES,     See  pp.   19-21  of  the  Association's 
1941-1942  annual  report. 
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12.  In  v/hat  way,  if  any,  do  the  various  defense  housing  problems 
adversely  affect  Negroes? 

One  v;ay  that  has  net  received  much  attcnticn  is  the  effect 
on  political  organization.     For  example,  the  2d  Ward  of 
Homestead  v;as  alm^ost  solidly  Negro,.    Vi/lien  that  area  v/as 
cleared  to  allov/  for  a  ncv;  m.ill,  the  form.er  residents 
were  scattered  in  various  sections  of  Allegheny  County  and 
the  City  of  Pittsburgh  and  their  organized  political 
strength  com.pletel^r  dissipated. 

Another  aspect  to  Ido  noted  is  the  differential  betv/een 
Negro  incomes  and  those  of  whites.     Figures  are  not 
immediately  available  but  it  is  established  that  a  far 
higher  percentage  of  Negrc  defense  workers  have  lev/ 
•■  Inccmies  than  whites.     As  a  result  the  Negro  v/orker's 
.  .      standard  of  living  must  be  lower  th2.n  the  white's  in  order 
to  pay  the  sam.o  rent, 

13,  As  compared  with  other  citizens,  to  ^;hat  extent,  if  any,  is 
there  an  inadequacy  of  defense  housing  for  Negroes  in 
Pittsburgh? 

In  the  G5.tiT  of  Pittsburgh  itself,  the  proportion  of 
public  defense  houses  allotted  to  Negroes  is  most  a.dcquate. 
When  fully  tenanted,  the  city  prcjects  will  be  about  50-50 
Negro  and  wh.it e.    Although  there  has  been  somie  "defense" 
housing  built  by  private  builders,  this  is  m.ostly  for 
sale  and  in  v/hite  suburban  areas  outside  the  cit^'  limits. 
The  Countly  Hou.sing  Authority,  operating  outside  the  City 
lines  has  assigned  public  housD.ng  to  seme  Negro  families 
but  not  on  the  sam.e  scale  as  the  city  authority,     r/lrien  the 
county  projects  are  fully  tenanted,  probably  10  per  cent 
of  the  dv/elllngs  will  be  Negro  occupied. 
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Exhiloit  No,  2 

Propared  iDy;  :  ,  /  „. 

Richard  McCaskey,  President  , 
Octavia  Hill  Association^   Inc.,.  Philadelphia 

I  have,  as  far  as  v/e  are  ahle,  ansv/ered  the  qu.estions 
ycu  put.     The  follovjing  answers  arc  numbered  to  correspond  with 
the  nur.ibers  on  your  questionnaire; 

2,     There  are  very  few  Cellar  dv/cllings  in  this  area 
and  those  have  windows  above  ground  line..  Cellar 
dwelling  is  illegal, 

•.   4,     Tenant  migrati'-^ns   (due  to  demolitions)  are  about 
'     .         equally  divided  between  white  and  cclored, 

(a)  Tenants  usually,  try  to  find  accor.ir.icdat ions  in 
••  .    ■. "     'their  old  neighbo-rhood  J,  and  prefer  liouses  to 
;;■         apartnents,    ..They  frequently  inove  in  v/ith  relatives, 

■  5,     As  we  do'  not  .perriit  violations  of  housing  Icavs , 

these  .are  ccrir'octed  when  they  cone  to  our  attention, 
.  ■    •   .  ■  The  principal  violation  is  the:  u.s'c  of  oil  stoves  for 
heating.     Ho  dat.a  von  number  of  white  and  cclored 
tenants  involved,.     •    ,.  .  .  •  ,. 

6,  Ko  data  ..  ,  ;  ■  ■'   .•  ' 

7,  V/e  believe  that  if  entire  blocks  in  sluia  areas 

■  •■■  could  be  acquired,  the  li-ving  standards  co'uld  be 
'  appreciably  raised,  but  hot 'when ■ Only  a  part  of 

a  grpup . is  controlled,     Negroes  with  a  living  wage 
.  ■■    ^'^'^  somic'  education  are  an^iious  to  live  in  a' decent 

■  ■   '' '  envir  cainiont ,     The  v:.ducation  of  negroes,  with' 

classes  in  hygiene  for  instance,  by  membcr-s  -of 
their  .  own  "race  •  education  of  ov.ncrs  -and  programs 
-  ■;        to  stirailate  comuiunitj-^  inter-i-st  would  bo  helpful, 

'■^8,     A  profrram'  for  tenant  education  should  include  • 

1  -  Utilization  of  material  attained  - 

1  -  Meeting  most  of  present  conditions 

2  -  Cleanliness 

3  -  Decent  ions 

2  -  Saving  for  Living  -     .  ■ 

1  -  To  bu^r  home  if  possible  or 

2  -  To  make  hom.e  place  to  live  ■    .      g  " 

3  -  "Makeshifts" 
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3  -  Home  prcgrans  -   ■  •  •>  ■ 

1  -  Keep  children  occupied 

2  -  Recreation  for  fanily 

3  -  Building  up  ne igh'borliood ,  etc,       •  ' 

9,     "private  capital  can  not  provide  adequate  lev/ 
cost  housing  on  any  ncrnal  investricnt  basis. 
Such  housing  must  be  subsidized  in  sor-ie  way  tc 
be  effective." 

10,  "Rental  incom.c  from  substandard  housing  is  not 
very  stable  investment,  but  pa-js  a  high  return 
when  the  working  conditions  of  the  coimtr^r  c.re 
satisfactory, " 

11,  Any  housing  plan  which  does  not  consider  all  in 
com.e  levels,  can  not  be  considered  comploTely 
successful. 

12,  Negroes  do  pay  higher  rente  than  white  tenants 
for  sim_ilar  accom^- odat  ions ,     They  are  also  more 
liable  to  be  destructive, 

13,  I  do  not  believe  that  defense  housing  affects 
the  negro  adversely,  • .    ■  ■' 
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Exhibit  No.  3 
State  ne  nt  S  ubri  it  to  d-  -br  S  ydn  c  y  Ma  sle  n , 
Chair:.-\an  of  tho  *  National  Coroittee  of  Ecus ing  Associations, 
anr^  oocrctary  of  the  Corj-'ittce  on  Housinij.  of  tho 
Cornunity  Service  Society,  Nev/  York, 
to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Toriporary  Corrals  si  on  on  the  '  :,, 
Cone  it  ions  of  the  Urhan  Colored  Population  .„    , .,  ■ 

Your  secretar -J/ ,  Mr,  Lanrcnce  Poster,  in  his  letter  to  ne 
on  March' 5,  1942,  asked  r.-^e  to  prepare  a  short  docur.icnt  on  the 
follov;in3  qaesticnsj  ^    ■    ■  .   ,'  ^  ■         ■  ' 

1.  Stiyg.est  a  pro^ro-n  of  tenant  •  education  v/hich  you -think 
v/ould  be  valuable  to  all  persons  whose '  socio-econor.iic 
conditions  are  sii.iilar  to  those  of  Negroes, 

2.  To  v-'hat  extent  is  it  possible  for  private'  capital  to 
provide  decent  housin;^  for.  recipients,  of  relief,  WPA 
workers,  and  persons  of' similar  income? 

3.  Appr  oxinote  ly,  v/hat  is  tl'i-c  lo^;:GLt  ircorie  '  ar'oup  for 
it:,  ich  it  is  possible  to  provide  decent  housing?; 

y  ■  {Kindly  con3ider  the  Hid die  Atlantic  States  as  a 
rcr.icnal  basis  fOr  c cns.ider.at ion •  •) 

P"llowing  arc  my  ansv/crs  to  these,  questions  j      ..  ; 

le     Tenant  Education  •     Th.e  e'ducatS  onal  prc^ram  of  tenant 
organizations ,  such  as  tho.  United  Tenants  League  and  the  Con- 
solidated Tenants  Lea rue  in  the  City  of  New  York,  provides 
valuable  ti'ainin^  and  experience  in  tenant  education  for  per- 
sons v/hoso  socio-eccnoi-ic  conditions  arc  similar  to  those  of 
Neyroos,  in  my  ludyment.     Such  an  educational  proyram  miyht 
well  include  the  follov/in^J 

(a)  participation  in  the  activities  of  a  tenants  leayue 
as  m-ontj.oned  above, 

(b)  Ci;.rront  inforv\ation  on  tenants'  rights  under  the  • 
Civil  Practice  Act,  under  rent  control  D.aws ,  under 
health,  buildin^  or  h-ousina  codes,  and  under  tho 
public  housiny  loyislotion, 

(c)  Guidance   on  -low  to  develop  public  sunport  for  ir:- 
provements  in  tho  laws  mentioned  above  and  in  other 
social  and  housiny  measures* 

(d)  participation  in  the  oryani sat  ion  ,and  manayement  of 
a  consumer  c  oo  oor  .t  ive  sec  let  7-  r.nd  the  develooment 

•J  J- 

of  a  cooperative  approach  to\/ard  the  solution  of 
mutual  probloi-;s. 
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2,  "Under  conditions  v/hich  prevailed  in  the  building 
industry  before  and  during  the  war,  it  has  not.  been 
profitable  for  private  enterprise  to  build  dwcllin^.s 
which  meet  r.iininui:i  requirements  for  health,  safety, 
sanitation,  convenience  and  cor.ifort,  and  rent  these 
within  the  ncans  of  the  majority  of  waf/ie  earners, 

"Recipients  of  relief,  Vi/PA  workers  and  persons  of 
sim.ilar  income  usually  can  be  provided  v/ith  healthful 
housing  cnl7/  by  a  subs idized,  public  housing  program. 
This,  hovK'ever,  does  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of 
including  this  group  in  dwellings  operated  by  semi- 
philanthropic  housing  enterprises  which  are  operated 
as  housing  societies," 

3,  The  lowest  incom.e  group  for  which  it  is  possible  for 
private  enterprise  to  provide  decent  housing  under 

,.   the  norm.al  conditions  of  the  building,  industry  are 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  fj^lO  per  room  per  m.onth, 
■  ■     ■       or  $15  in  New  York  City,     Obviously,  these  figures 
will  need  to  be  adjusted  to  rioet  particular  local 
conditions. 

Should  the  building  industry  be  reorganized  after  the 
;  war  and  put  on  a  large-scale  basis  and  if  the  prefabri- 

,    .■  cated  housing  industry  develops,  it  is  conceivable 

■.   .      ,     that  the  econom-ic  rent  could  be  reduced  below  SjilO  per 

room,  per  m.onth.    Even  so,  the  lov/est  one -third  to  one- 
-     ,         half  of  the  income  group  probably  could  not  afford  to 
.V  '  live  in  dv/ellings  operated  by  unassisted  private  enter- 

prise , 

Attached  are  reports  on  "Recent  Trends  in  Housing  in  the 
United  States",  which  contains  a  further  discussion  of  the  part 
which  private  enterprise  can  pla^r  in  rehousing  the  slum  dweller, 
and  a  copy  of  a  special  study  m.adc  by  the  Com.mittee  on  Housing 
of  the  Comj';iunity  Service  Society  on  cost  reduction  in  housing 
construction,  entitled  "Toward  Lower  Cost  Housing," 
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ExhD.bit    No.  4  ■•  .  - 

Prepared  'bjt. 

Mrs.  l^'.ilftttfi^  BGi'?ih6inctJ''?^liocu^±^6  Bo^Mt^ary,  Tensints  and 
Home ov/nor 3  -  u^Gdnr^^f  Lca',3'ti6- -  ?hlltcd':-l]>:;iia ,     pcnns ylvan ia 

1,     What  sug^'cst ions  v/ould  you  offer  for  the  sin^nif i- 
ca.nt  reduction  of  the  present  submit andard  housing  among  all 
racia'l  groups'  lyhose  secio-eccnonlc,  cond5.t  ions  are  similar 
to  those  of  Negroes?  ' 

There  are  a  number  of  construct ivc  suggestions 
which  may  be  made  in  ans^.ver  to  this  question  but, 
■  .    toda;^",  ,they  have  to  bo  considered  in  the  light  of 
,:,  a  nation  at  ¥;ar »  ,        ,  , 

Efforts  vz-'ich  miglit  have  been  made  a  year  ago  to 
change  substandard  housin.?.  conditions  either  can- 
not be  effected  today  or  v/lll  hoed  redoubled 
effort,     IJnd.oubtedly,  substandard  housing  is  \'. 
.  roGpc;iaiblc' "to.  some  degree  for  the  shortage  of 
availoble  nan  po:wer.     The  socio-econorric  conditions 
.  '  controllolng  those,  vlic  arc  forced  to  live  in  this 
■■  ■■'    way  arc  responsible  for  unhealthy  citizens  laclcing 
in.  proper;  xrOr ale, g  Hospitals  and  jails  testify  to 
this  as  do  increased  cost  in  police  anvi  fire  pro- 
tection which  result  from,  such  neighborhood  pattern 
existence , .        .  .       .      .  „ 

To.  implo-iient  ■  any  .program' today  v/hich  would  ob liter 
■  ate  these  conditions  'would  .mean  that  the  best  force 
of  _  thjj  c or. munity 'would  ho.ve  to  join  in  tho  efforts. 

But  that  these  .efforts  shonld  be  made  if"  y/e  are  to 
prosecute  this  war  to  a  speedy ' v let ory  goes  without 
saying.     The  health  and  morale  of  our  citizens  is 
all  important,     I'Toither  good  cit.izens  nor  good 
fighters  come  out  of  substandard'  .housing;  •  • 

Therefore ,  we  tl^e.  Tenants  League  of  philode  Iphia, 
do  hereby  sug:;;mst  the  follov/ing  program  for .  our.  \  , 
city,.    This  general  enit line  could  bo  used  for  any  i, 
cor.m. unity  Vvhere  similar  .housiing  conditions  -exist, 

A,  Registration  and  classification  of  all  dwelling 
units,  individual  or  r:,ulriplo  to  insure  compli- 
ance at  least  v/ith  legal  standards, 

1,  In se potion  on  a  semi -yearly  or  yearly  basis 

2,  Cort-ficates  to  be  issued  for  certain  fixed 
nominal  charge  after  inspection  sho-./s  that 
unit  complies  with  Housing  Code  of  1915 • 
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/  ,    B.  ■  An  Abciternent  Fund  cf  (^250,000  to  "be  allocatocl 

.  by  City  Council  to  ir.ipiohont    above  and  v.tiich 
V7culd  be  subsequently  recoverable. 

1,  Certificates  and  repaynents  from  liens  on 
properties  would  render  this  a  revolving 
fund  • 

2,  Section  49  of  Housing  Code  cculd  be  en- 
forced, 

_  ■  ■         .      .  ■■   3.     Legislation  to  compel  providing  cf  adequate 
.   '-■  heating  facilities  for  all  dv;olling  ujaits, 

(This  already  exists  in  ricst  states  to 
nininizo  fire  hazards.) 

C.  The  coordination  of  city  departnents  cf  Build- 
:    '  ^      •■     ing  Inspection,  Department  cf  Public  Health 

and  the  Fire  Department,  All  officers  and 
personnel  and  inspectors  to  be  under  Civil 
Service  to  insure  a  com.petent  personnel, 

D,  Federal  cooperat ion -in  order  to  obtain  nec- 
essary funds  and  pr ior it^e s f or  vital  rehabili- 
t.^'tion  and  in  order  to  implement  above  Section 
49  of  Housing  Code, 

■E,     The  fc.rmiaticn  through  State  and  Federal  coopera- 
tion cf  landlord  cooperatives  in  order  to  change 
.    •        localities  where  the  neighborhood  pattern  shows 
a  majority  of  substandard  units, 
g'  . •  .  (Note)     Landlord  cooperatives  brought  into 

force  through  proper  legislation  have 
been  very  successful  in  England,  Sweden 
'.-  •  ;  and  Holland, 

F,     Citizens'  Committees  composed  predominant l^r  of 
:  ;        .  tenants  themselves  to  extend  ne ighbcThood 

,:g,  patterns  in  lev/  income  areas  where  the  vacancy 

rate  has  practically  disappeared, 

.  '  '        1,     To  break  down  discr Imiinat ion  against  Negro 

families  who  arc  forced  to  move, 
'    r       2,     To  cooperate  with  the  Pair  F(ent  Com.mittee 
■       •     ■  to  see  that  rents  are  net  raised, 

2,     Suggest  a  program  of  tenant  education  which  you 
think  wculc!  bd  v.iluablo  t  ^  all  o._.i^P  :ns  ah'-se  a  ■  ci'---cci'^2-:ic  ' 
c  ond  i t  i on  3  :  a-  c; .  s  ir :  5.  lar  t  -  i:h  s  e  c  f  Ke . : r  ^ :  ? 


The  average  lease,    (if  such  a  docur.ient  is  available 
to  any  teno.nts  living  in  substandard  housing),  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  tenant  has  a  minimum  of 
privilege  and  therefore  necessarily  feels  a  m-inimum. 
of  responsibility.     The  Tenants  League  has  given 
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great  con s3 deration  tc  the  education  of  tenants. 
But  under  ox.istln,-];  tenant -land  lord  a[^:ei-it  relation- 
chips ,  where,  the  enphasis  is  placed  as  it  is  on 
the  necessity  for  the  (rroatest  possible  revenue 
fro::i  the  properties   (a  recent  curves-  by  the 
Philadelphia  Housing:  Association  shov:od  th^t'  the 
averag'e  profit  in  tliis  class  is  bet'reen  13  por 
cent  and  33  per  cent),  tenant  education  is  a 
difficult  proposition.     So,  _in  answcrina  this 
question,  the  fact  that  landlords  and  agents  are 
concerned  with  property  values  a,nd  are  not  at  all 
ccn.cc mod  with  the  health  or  peneral  welfare  of 
the  liunan  bein.ys  vlio  live  in'tbe'sc  properties, 
has  to  be  taken  into  ccnsideraticn. 

Therefore  we'  ■su,_;^  est ,  that  in  crder.  to  iLiplenent  a 
constructive  pro  ■.•'ran  for  tenant  education,  the 
fbllowina  steps  should  be  taken 5 

A,     A  fair  and' standard' tenant -landlord  lease, 
insured  'o'f-  ■lc;?islatibn  .  or.  thron^^h  efforts  of 
Citizens'  Ccr^mittees  such,  as  Pair-  Rent  Coin- 
nittec ,     Such  to  include  clauses  that  r ight s 
of  tenants  cannot  be  v:.aived, 

(Hoto )  ■  ITow  York  City  has  such  a  "favorable" 
lease  and  fkhds  that  better  tenant  cooj>eration 
can  be  obtained*  • 

E,     A  pav-iphlot  or  booklet  ■  for  tenant  use  to  include 
their  ri.^hts  under  the  Ho^as j.n-';;:.  Code  and  under 
leases  and  the'  aspects  of  landlord-tenant 
.      relationship,     (The  Tenants  Loarue  has  done 
■■  this  with'  excellent  effect  on  tenant  cooperation  • 
This  should  contain  su^,  "estions  and  instructions 
OS  to  dut ies '  and ...res.pons.ibilit  ies  towards  the 
home.     We  have  found  that  m  r'ony  cases  of 
southern  No  pro  fanilios  v/hore  the  previous  livinp 
■•  ■  conditions  have  not  included  the  necessity  for 
heat  and  where  the  farPVly  in  cone  p^s  not  suffi- 
'■^    cio.nt  to  cover  that  e.xpense ,  the  results  is 
that  all  available  wood  in  the  household  con- 
■  struct. ion  is  used  for  hoatino'  purposes.  There- 
fore the  inclusion- m  such  a  panphlet  of  sinple 
instructions  covering,  ordinary  repairs  to  loose 
■    -  rails ,  steps,  deer  knobs,  shelves,  \n  ndov/  ropes, 
etc,,  would  seen  advisable,  .It  should  also 
include  care  of  plunbini  and  heatin^o  facilities  5 
econoi-:ic'  use  of  water  and  toilet  fiiicilities  5 
instruction  as  to  care  of  cellar,  hcr.ie  and 
adjacent  prenises.     Many  tenants  cohply  willingly 
when  certain  standards  are  fixed  for  then,  (See 
-USIIA  Kousinp  Bulletins),  '  '  '  ■ 

■      ■  .       .     "  ■  '      ■    '■■  :    '   ■  '/ 
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C.     An  Educational  Progran  vnder  competent  leader- 
ship comprising  the  fcllov/in£;  points: 

'  ■  _        I,     Group  meetings  of  residents  of  neirhbor- 

hocds  where  a  library  nay  be  set  up  of 
.     .  -      pamphlets  and  housing  material  issued  by 

"  _  ■  State  and  local  Housing  Authorities,  Con- 
'  _       suners  Guide   (U»S,  Government  -oublication 

to  be  included.) 

'    ■        ''        2,     M'eetings  of  such  groups  to  consider*  imm.edi- 

ate  problem.s  involved, 

.         7  ■■     _  '  'a.     Housing  problems  including  inspections, 

■;■   .     '    '  conditions,   legislation,  etc, 

2    '  ;  .  *    b.     Cooperative  buying'  r^f  coal,  tools  for 

■  ""  ■  ■  •  \  m.inor  repairs,  paint,  etc. 

c.     System^  of  exchange  of  tools ,  etc.,  and 
barter  of  services, 

3»    A  local  Bulletin  Bo-ard  where  item.s  of 
•■    ■'    ,   ,    ■  interest,  notice  of  m.eotings,  etc.^  could 

•be  posted, 

■4»:     A  class  in  housing  for  the  local  tenants, 
*  '     ■■  ■  To  be  given  by  local  leaders, 

„,   .      ,  ■         5,    Entertainment  and  social  features  to  be  a 

portion  of  each  program.     Housing  r.^ovies, 
,  ■  "        -       Speakers  from  City  organizations, 

6,    Educational  trips  through  im.proved  neighbor- 
hoods where  the  pattern  has  been  changed 
'    -  through  landlord-tenant  cooperation. 

3,  To  what  extent  is  it  possible  for  private  capital 
to  provide  low  cost  housing  for  recipients  of  relief,  per- 
sons on  V/PA,  and  similar  t^rpes  of  income? 

With  government  subsidy,  there  would  be  no  linita- 
.  ;      _      '    tion  to  v;hat  could  be  done  for  the  groups  mentioned 
■  above.     But  private  capital  has  proved  that  it 

■    ■  cannot  be  ^Invested  in  this  v/a-^T-,  if  it  is  to  be 

■  assured  a  reasonable  profit,     Mr,  Arthur  W,  Binns 
of  Philadelphia  has  dem.onstratod  this  probably 

..    .  .  better  than  anyone  else  in'  the  United  States, 

'         Through  a  national  magazine  he  advertised  that 

private  builders  of  low  cost  hom.es --or  rehabilitated 
houses--could  have  a  12  per  cent  profit.    This  he 
repudiated  later,  privately.     First,  the  Binns'  ■ 
rents  v^ere  not  lov/  but  for  m.iddle  income  tenants  | 
secondly,  houses  were  definitely  substandard;  and 
third,  this  sort  of  thing  canjaot  be  dene  profitably 
and  he  admitted  that  private  interestg    must  get 
subsidy  to  provide  such  housDjng.     (See  Amazing  Case 
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of  Mr,  Binns,  published  by 'the  Tenants  Lea,-:ue,) 

.  _  •  The  fact  that  nc  ^rcat  anpunt.g  of  private  capital 
••    ',  .'    I  .   have  been  invectod  in  lovj-cdst  housing  would  seem 
,    ;  in  itself  to  force,  the  conclusion  that  it  cannot 
be  so  invested  at.  reasonable  profit,  Rohabilita- 
-        ,    tlon  schem.GS  have  proven  unocononic  in  the  long 
rim.  since  depreciation  is .  excess  ivol:/  high... 

■    4.    Approximately  Y/hat  is  the  lov/ost  incor!.e  group  for 
\vhich  it  is  "  pbsaible  to  provide  descent  b'cusin;,  J 

;  .  ..    ..        With  government  subsidy  and  city  cooperation  it 

.    y^.:    has  been  shovm  that  loYv'-ccst  decent  housing  can  be 
■      ..  •      r  built  for  the  lowest  income  groups.     The  achieve - 
'  \  mcntS:  to  date  have  taken  this  out  of  the  realm  of 
■  exporimiont,     .     ..  ' 

Schools,  hospitals,  libraries,  clinics,  roads, 
:,  water  system.s,  police  .and  ,fire  dcpartrionts  and 
■      such  other  facilities,  are  orgahized  by  the  city, 

state  and  Federal  gdvernments  for  all  incor^o 

groups,  Vi/hy  shouM  decent  housing  bo  excluded 
.  .  .  since^  it  falls  .in.  the  same  social  category  and 

t'erido.  to  ■.ol^mhi'rte.  .t"]ie"'S£tinb  •'■soc'ial  oviis  and  rc- 

"duce  simiilar  social  costs, 

5#    To  i/vhat  .extent-,  if  any,  v/ould  it  be  possible  for 
public  and  private  interests  to  cooper;ite  in  providing 
decent  housing  for  all  f anilids  v/hc^se  incor;.e  is  similar  to 
those  of  Negroes?  ).,  ..■.  .    ■  ■ 

With  proper..  legislA't ion  and,  the  cooperation  of 
private  capital,  together  v;ith  t}ie  abcve  ^-.e nti one d 
; ,,    ,  v.     government  subsidies,  an  a.dequate  program,  might 
have.  bee.n  developed,..  At  the  present  time  and 
under  war  conditions,,  it  .is  difficult  to  say  just 
how  far  any  such  program  could  be  'taken.  The 
..  ,    ,  qiiestion  of  priorities  has  to  enter  .  vitally  into 

'.  -  '  .    any  such  .r.i.-^vem.ont    ,^  But  there  are  still  90,000 
-  ' substandard  dwellings,  in  .Philadelphia  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  if  .all.  f orcer5  .  jo5-ned  to  remedy 
.  ,  this  c'rndition,,  grp.at  improves liiehts  Woulcl  result, 
' ■     ,  ,•     {Not'e)    England  arrived  through  .such  a  program  of 
.      cooperation,  gorier  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  with 
;'    .;       '     private  interests  building  f or,  m.ldd.le  income  groups 
but  cooper  at  in,g  om '  a  master,  .plan  to;  rehabilitation 
;  -and  beaut  if  ica.t  ion,  „  ' 
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6.     As  compared  with  other  citizens,  to  what  extent, 
if  any,  is  there  an  inadequacy  of  defense  housing  for 
Negroes?  ■     '  .  '. 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  there  is  at  present 
no  defense  housing  for  Negroes.    Tv/ent^^-f cur 
hundred  hones  have  "been  allocated  to  the  city,  .. 
•     According  to  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority 
there  is  no  way  of  deteri.iining  at  present  how 
•..  .many  v/ill  be  used  by  Negroes,  and  there  seerts  to 

.,      .   "be  no  indication  that  any  of  it  will  be  so  used, 
\  '        (Note  locations,)     It  is  safe  to  assume  though  ■ 
,  ■     that  if  the  present  discrimination  against  .the 

emiployment  of  Negroes  by  certain  firms  having  war 
contracts  continues,  not  many  will  be  placed  in 
these  hor:es,  •  .      .      ."      .  . 

In  answering  these  questions,  it  has  been,  difficult  to  . 
have  to  leave  out  entirely  the  question  of  percentage  of 
rent  in  comparison  to  total  incom.e.     It  v/ould  seem  that  this 
percentage,  ranging  as  it  does  from  a  norm.al  of  20  per  cent  - 
25  per  cent  to  an  abnormal  of  60  per  cent,  should  be  given 
consideration.    The  Tenants  League  finds  that  rentals  in 
Negro  neighborhoods  are  considerably  higher  than  those  for  . 
the  sam-C  type  of  homes  in  white  localities. 

On  the  basis  of  assessm.ent  vcilues,  usually  lower  than 
is  sim.ilar  type  white  areas,  this  would  seem  an  unfair  con-  . 
dition,  as  it  is  directly  related  to  substandard  housing  in- 
asmuch as  it  leads  to  overcrowding,  and  undue  depreciation 
forc5-ng  slum  neighborhoods  v;here  Negroes  reside.     It  also 
tends  to  crowd  Negroes  into  the  most  de.iapidated  sections. 

In  conclusion,  may  we  express  the  hope  that  this 
Comj:iission  will  be  able  to  persuade  our  city  and  state,  and 
also  arouse  Phlladelphians  to  the  fact  that  decent  housing 
for  all  groups  is  a  valuable  and  necessary  help  to  our  war 
efforts;  that  it  will  be  able  to  break  through  the  vigorous 
opposition  to  all  public  low-cost  housing  v;hich  has  been 
m.ade  by  real  estate  interests  locally  and  nationally-;  and 
that  it  v;ill  be  able  to  influence  our  city  and  state  govern- 
m.ents  along  the  lines  suggested  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation 
as  a  v/hole  and  for  national  unity. 
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ExhD.bit     Tib,  5" 
Prepared  by:  .   ,.  .     •  •'  > 

Elizataeth  E,  -  Pitney,  Research  Socre't'dir^r  ; 

Plii  lade Iphia  Tuber Cai.os is  'and  Health  Association -'v^,^  < 

.Enclosed  is  a  table  v/hich  summar i ze s . .the  activities 
of  the  twenty-seven  'chest  clinics  forming  the  Philadelphia 
A.S30ciation  of  'TubercLMosis  Clinics>     The  figures  have  been 
made  a^J;a liable  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Gertrude  K. 
I,anrt on ,  E.xecut f^ve  '  Se cr et ar  y  of  ■  the  Ass oc iat ion ,  '^iVlTile 
representing  the  bulk  of  the  diagnostic  work. which  is  done 
in  the  city,  they,  do'  not,  of  course include,  an  unde.termJ..ned 
amount  ,of  work  carried  on  by  .private  physicians  ,  .schools  , 
universities  and  professional  schooid,  maternal  and -'child 
hygiene  clinics  and  other  agencies,  nor  the.  results  of  the 
Army's  case -finding  program,  at  induction  centers,'  Despite 
these  limitations  it  v/ould  so  em'  that  the  clinic  figures 
afford  the  best  o.vails.ble  index  of  the  distribntioh'  by 
color  .of  the  .measures  \yhich  are  .being  taken  for  the  .diagnosis 
and  control 'of  tuber cu los  j  s  ;     For '.the  sake  of  simplicity  the 
data._have  been  classjf lad  5:n  two'  c'atagoriG^s',  V/hnte'  and  ri'on - 
white.     The  figures'  f.or.'thd  non'~vvh it e'  population  may  be.  taken- 
as  'almipst  identical  v/.ith  th'ose  .f or  TIegr.oos,  since  H.egroos 
constitute  9S,5.  per  '-.cqnt  ,  of  Philadelphia  Is  n pn-wh .it c,;  popula- 
tion, ..  ,•  "  h  r    '.       '.."    /  '  *    .  .  ■'     ,'■-  : 

The  magnitude  'of  'the  tuberculosis  proble.m,  a.mong  Negroes 
may  be.,  read  _in  the  mortalit.y  figures.     The  Negroes,  consti- 
tuting 13  per  cent  of  the  populg..t ion,  suffer.  45  per  cent  of 
the  tuberculosis  deaths,  '-.  .  ;  ,      g    .   ■       "    '  ■'  ,  ;    '  -  '  -  -'[:'■.■:.  / 

On  this  basis  it  might  be 'expected  that.  45  per  cent  of 
the  neviT  cases  ''diagno'seJ  would  be.  for.n.cl.  am'ong  Negroes,  Such 
is  i^-.ot  the  case,  onlj-  34'  per  cent  of  t]ic  cases  first  diagnosed 
in  the  clinics  during  ,1 '3 41  occurred  among  N-groes,     It  has 
been  observed  in  other  urban  -  centers  that;  the  ratio  of  new 
cases  to  deaths  tends  to  be  lower  in  the  Negro  than  in  the 
white' ''populat "ion  and  this  has  . been  attributed  in  part  to  the 
rapid  course  which  the,  disease  process  .often  appears  to'      .g  ' 
follow  in  'Negroes,  .  It  .must,  also  be  aseurfied  that  case  find-  / 
ing  methods  are  less  successful  with  the  Negro' than  with  the' 
white  population  in  .discoloring  tuberculosis,  before  .It  has  '., 
progressed  to  a,  fatal  cone I'aS ion,,  .,  .  g     ..  .  ."'  ' 

Since  Negroes  constitute  "41"'  per  cent  of 'the'  patients 
under  clinic  care,  it  would  be  expected  that  ^1  per  cent  of 
the  clinic  facilities  would  be  devoted  to  their  care.     As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  did  recjive  in  1941,  3'9  per  cent  of  the 
sputum  examinations ,  37  per  cent  of  the  X-ray  procedures  an^ 
60  per  cent  of  the  tuberculin  tests. 
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In  the  matter  of  hospitaliz8.t ion  it  v/ill  bo  noted 
that  31  per  cent  of  the  clinic  patients  having  tubercu- 
losis were  Negroes  and  that  precisely  the  same  proportion 
were  admitted  to  hospitals,  sanatoria  and  other  institution 
for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.     The  second  table  v/hich 
is  enclosed  gives  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  hospitali- 
zation of  tuberculous  patients  from  Philadelphia, 

The  figures  would  suggest  that  while  clinic  facilities 
as  adequate  as  for  white  patients,  are  available  for  the 
*Negroes  vi'ho  present  them.se Ives  for  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
*the  control  program  is  relatively  defective  in  respect  to 
*  case -finding  among  Negroes,     This  is  not  only  an  adm^inistra 
tive'  problem  but  one  which  is  closely  related  to  the  social 
and  economic  problems  of  Negroes  in  Philadelphia, 
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SUMMARY  OF  CERTAII!  AC^'B/ITrES  OF  TUBERCULCSI 

3^  CLIir 

ICS 

■■■    FHIIADELPIIIil^  '1941 

'■  -  .  ;  '     'Number "  ^ 

.'..I'er  Cent 

Item 

Total'' 

'miite":'  '  ■" 

Non- 

vifhite 

Total 

liyhite 

"Npn- 

Vi^hitc 

C  linic  pat  lent  s  ,  /. "  ' 
Jan.   1  -  Dec,  31:;,  X 
Tuloerculous      ,  : 
lion -tuberculous 

;  17,174' 
'  4,527;- 
;■  12,647,: 

\  10,166" 
■■/■;•'  '3,123  , 

'  •;;-,  7,038  ,;; 

'7,003 
■  5,609, 

lOOoO 
100.0 
100.0 

5  9  #  2 
69.1  . 
,  55.6  , 

40.3 

30.9 
44,.  4 

Patients  first  di-  '" 
agnosed  tuberculous 
Jan •   1  -  De  c ,  51 

1,792 

1,173 

619 

100.0 

■-  :■■  .;!'.■ 
65.5 

34.5 

Patients  entering  5.n- 
stitutions  for  the 
treatment  of  tuber cu 
losis 

1,393 

964 

429 

100,0 

69.2 

30.8 

Tuberculin  tests 

6,224 

2,458 

3,766 

100 , 0 

39,5 

60,5 

S  put  um  e  xam  in  a  t  i  on  s 

-1  p,  one 

o  ex  o 

o ,  <d  o  y 

3,967 

3o  •  O 

X-ray  procedures 
Film  examinations 
Fluoroscopic  examin 
tions 

24,656 
o ,  y  /  u 

cl  — 

15,636 

lo ,  o  27 
<j ,  yoo 

9,544 

2,987 

6 , 142 

100.0 
lUU  « u 

100,0 

63.0 

DO.  / 

60.8 

37.0 
39.2 

Addenda 

' 

P  opulat  i on ,  A:or  i  1 
1*    1940          '  1 

1,673,577 

252,757 

100.0 

86.9 

15.1 

llew  Cases  reported 
to  Health  Depart- 
ment, 1941 

2 , 173 

1,436 

737 

100  .  0 

re  T 
O  O  .  1 

oc>,  y 

Tuberculosis  Deaths, 
1941 

1,131 

628 

503 

100.0 

55.5 

44.5 

Tuberculosis 
(deaths  per 

death  r;:; 
100,000  i". 

.te,  1941 
)  opulat ion) 

Total, 

1/foite, 

Non-v/hite  199 
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NUMBER  OF  ADMISSIONS  OF  TUBERCULOUS  RESIDENTS  OF  PHIIADELPHIA 


TO  VARIOUS   EISTITUTIONS  DURING  1941 


Institution  .Total" 

State  Sanatoria  ■ 

Ores  son  '■  ■  ,  90 
Eamburg  171 
Mont  Alto  ■■         ,  293 

Ot he r  In s_t  i t  ut  i  on s  i_or 
T •tfo "e'r c u  1  os'i s  "b/^  669: 

Ot2ier_St_at_e__ancl  •• 
Inst  i"tut~ions  'cT"  44 

Mujiicipal  Hospitals 


White 


49 
'  116 
(185) a/ 


627 


30 


N on -whit 6 


:  41 

55 
( 108 ) a/ 


42; 

14. 


Philadelphia  General 

Hospital  1,520 
Philadelphia  Hospital 

for  Conta/3-ious  Diseases  85 


Federal  Hospitals 

General  Ho s Pj;ta_l s  ^in 

PhiladeTpFia 

All  Institutions 


155 


814 


3,841 


811 


;1 


122 


539 
(2, 560) a/ 


709 
54 
33 

225 
(1,281) a/ 


Source:     Questionnaire  mailed  to  the  above  institutions  h^r  the 
Philadelphia  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association,  All 
figures  are  for  1941  unless  otherwise  noted  below, 

a/  Estimated  on  the  assumption  that  admissions  to  Mont 
Alto  are  distributed  by  color  in  the  same  ratio  as  at 
Cress  on  and  H^ambur  g  • 

b/  Chestnut  Hill  Home  for  Consumptives,  Children's  3ea- 
s'hore  House   (New  Jersey),  Devitt's  Camp,  Eaglevillc 
Sanatorium.,  Jefferson  Chest  Department,  Loomis   (New  York), 
Mo-ont  McGregor   (Now  York),  Rush  Hospital  (including 
Malvern),  Rosemere  Sanatorium,  Trudeau  (New  York,  1940), 
Wawa  Chest  Institute,  White  Haven  Sanatorium, 
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c/  Allentov.Ti,  Par-view,  IMor-r  ist  own ,  Philade  Iph5.a  and 

Wernersville  Statg  Ho5pi-tal3,  Eastern  Stato  penl-"'  t. 
tentlar^r  (1940),  Philadelphia  Goxmtj  Prison  {1940)' 
and  Ponnhurat  State  School, 

d/  VoteranvS  Facilities  at  Aspinv/oll  and  Ga^jtlc  Point, 
.  U.  S.  Marino  Hospital  at  Ellis  Inland  and  U,  3, 
Naval  Hospital,  Philadelphia  {1939),  ..■  i'.; 

o/  Broad  Street,  Chestnut  Hill,  Children's,  Goi-.-iriltinitj,.-,  1 
Doctor's,  Douglass  Memorial,  Episcopal,  Frankford, 
Friend's,  Gormantov/n,  Graduate,  Hahnemann,  Joseph"  '  ■ 
..Price  Memorial,  .Lankonau,  Mercy,  Methodist  Episcopal, 
■   Misercordia,  Mount  '  Sinai ,  Hazaroth,  llorthoasteril ' 

(1940)  ,  Northern  Libert :'es,  Pennsylvania,  Presbyterian 
R  oxb  or  oufdi  Tremor  ia  1 ,  St .  Agnc  s  ,  St .  Ghr  1  st  ophor  '  s  ,  ... 
St.  Joseph's   (1940),  St,  Luko»'s  ana  Childreil'-s ,. .  St , 
Mary's,  Temple  University,  Woman » s  Hospital  of 
Philrdolphia,  v/omen's  Homeopathic   ( 1940)', '  Woman 's;.-.  - h;:__ 
Med5cal  College,  University,  \ 
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.  Exhibit    No.  6 

Prepe^rcd  by: 

jar.  C.  R.  Reynolds,  Director,  B^aroau  of  Tuber cuIog is  Ccntrcl 
DopartraGnt  'Cf  Ecalth,  Harrisburt^,  Pennsylvania 


I  (A)  Total  number  rf  persons  treated  for  tuberculosis  in 

state -ov/nod  hospitals  during  the  year  1941  was  '4,719; 
....    v/hites  4,118,  Negroes  601--pr oport ion  of  Negroes 

treated  12,7  per  cent.  Negro  population  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1940  was  about  4,7  per  cent. 


"I         Nujnber  of  persons  treated  at  State  Tuberculosis  Clinics 

25,128;  Negroes  2,551. 
State . Tuber culos is  Clinics 
these  clinics  not  yet  re- 
Clinics  under  the  adniinis- 
of  Philadelphia-  and  Pitts- 


in  1941  was  27,679.  \Vh.itcs 
Note: These  figures  refer  only  to 
and  do  not  include  a  few  of 


ported, 
trat  ion 
burch. 


or 
of 


the  n 
city 


uber culos is 
governments 


III      Tuberculin  Skin  Test  ' 

.      ■  .    _     •  ^^Vhites 
"    ■  ■  "  Negroes 

Total 
"X-ray  Ezam.inat ions 


10,407 
1,200 


11,607 


Cases  of  Active  Tuberculosis 


Note 


Vi/hites 
Negroes 


15,183 
1,890 


ll/hites 
Ne  gr  oe  s 


3,033 
478 


Total  17,07 


Total  3,516 


The 
not 
The 

Teachers  Colleges, 
(Negro  population)  ana  a 
Scotland  Orphan  School  and 
v/ere  raoct  productive  among 
and  Dauphin  County  colored 


tuberculin  skin  test  is  given  chiefly  at  the  clinics 
in  the  case -finding  surveys. 

x-ray  exam.inat  ions  were  m.ade  at  the  clinics,  State 

Lincoln  University,  Dauphin  County 
inst  itut  icns.;  such  as  the 
the  Trie  A.     The  x-ray  surveys 
the  colored  groups  at  clinics 
populat ion' and  Lincoln  ' 


fOY. 


University.     Results  v/ere  almost  negligible  at  State 
Teachers  Colleges,     4,133  x-ray  examiinat ions — ^^6  active 
tuberculosis  cases  fcimd. 


Negr.ocs 


in  the  total  population 


no  relative  inadaquacy  of 


IV        Baaod  on  the  proportion  of 
•  of  Pennsylvania  there  is 
tuberculosis  facilities  and  services  for  Negroes,  The 
records  for  1941  shov/  that  the  Negro  population  was 
approxim.ately  4,7  p^r  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  ■ 
Pennsylvania  while  thu  nu!:iber  of  Negroes  in  the  three 
State  Tuberculosis  Sanatoria  w'as  approximately  12,7  per 
cent.     Based  on  the  m.ortality  rates  for  tuberculosis  among 
v/hites  and  colored  there  is  still  a  relative  inadequacy 
for  the  treatm.ent  of  Negroes  in  the  tuberculosis  sanatoria. 
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The  State  Sanatoria,  the  State  Tuioeroulos is  C15-nics,  and 
the  State  Pneumothorax  Center  facilities  are  available  to 
all  persons  eligible  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  because 
of  inability  to  r.iect  the  costs  vvithout  regard  to  race  or 
any  other  distinction  cxcopt  as  to  aliens, 

NeGii'oe.s  are  admitted  to  all  State  Tuberculosis  Clinics. 
There  are,  however,  clinics  especially  fcr  Negroes  at  , 
Harrisburg  and  Chester,    'At  these  cities  Kegroes  my 
choose  either  the  colored  clinic  or  the  regular  clinic. 

The  Vital  Statistics  for  Pennsylvania  for  the  3roar  1941 
hove  not  yet  boon  broken  dov/n  as  to  color. 

The  'death  rates  for  tuberculosis  cf  all  kinds  in  1939  and 
1940  for  !/.'hite  and  colored  ivere  as  follows; 

.In  1939.  the  total  deaths  wore  4,235;  annual  rate  per  100 ^OCO 
population  42.9.  ■ 

Deaths,  among  Negroes,  S70- -rate  185,4.  ;• 
De o^ths  ,  ai'T  ong  v;h  5.t e  s  ,  3  , 3 G 5  - -r at c  35.3, 

In  1940  the  total  deaths  v/cre  4,213 1,  annual  rate  per  100,000 
populaticn  42,5. 

Deaths,  among  all  others   (most ly  Negr oc-s  )  8 7 2- -rate  185,5. 
De  at  hs  ,  am  ong  v/h  it  e  s  ,  3 , 3  4 1  -  -r  a t  e  35,3. 

The  high  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  colored  race  is 
due  largely  to  economd..c  causeE-~pcor  housing  v/ith  over- 
crowding v/hxch  favors  spread  of  the  disease  v/hich  is 
definitely  reflected  l.n  the  higher  rates  in  urban  popu- 
lations;  lack  of  onvir 'T^nmental  facilities  for  outdoor 
exercise  and  physical  recreation;  nutritional  deficiency 
v/hich  loredlsposes  to  tlie  disease  by  lowering  resistance. 
The  case  fatality  rate  in  young  Negroes  is  higher  than  in 
adults.     This  is  believed  by  many  to  bo  due  to  an  i.nherent 
lack .  of  acquired  immionity,     Eov/ever,  the  environmental 
factors  v.hich  favor  infection  and  spread  also  operate  to 
prevent  recovery,       ,  . 

Tu.ber  culcs  is  control  mioasures  adapted  to  colored  coramuni  t  ic: 
are  challenged  by  the  m.ost  im.portant  factor  or  difficulty 
in  health  adm3.nistration--lack  of  funds  to  promote  edu- 
cation of  these  people  as  to  thu  nature  and  prevention  of 
this  and  other  diseases  and  to  carry  on  the  social  service 
required  to  im/orove  the  living  conditions  contributing  to 
the  spread  rf  the  disease.     As  adequate  housing  facil3.tio3, 
5-ripr ovem.ent  in  nutrition  and  other  elements  of  good  hygiene 
o.re  long-time  planning  projects,  the  irmiediate  dem.and  is 
for  m-ore  adequate  hospital  facilities  to  rcm.ovo  infective 
cases  of  tuberculosis  fromi  contact  with  the  public. 
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.  ■  Exhibit    No.  7 
Prepared  by: 

Edgar  S.  Evcrhart,  Chief,  Venereal  Disease  Division 
Department  of  Health,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Attached  is  a  report  cover in^.^  the  period  January  1  to 
June  30,  1941  which  shows  the  new  cases  of  syphilis 
reported  to  this  Department  by  hospitals  and  clinics 
that  are  not  iindcr  the  supervision 'of  this  Division; 
the  nev;  cases  reported  by, private  physicians  and  the  . 
cases  reported  by  penal  institutions.     For  your  in- 
formation, I  am  attaching;:  a  copy  of  the  syphilis  report - 
_inc:  regulations,  which,  as  you  v/ill  note,  requires  that 
syphilis  of  four  years'  duration  or  less  cr  sychilis 
that  presents  open  lesions  shall  be  reported. 

There  is  also  enclosed  a  repQrt  of  the  nev/  cases  of 
s^rphills  and  the  new  cases  of  gonorrhea  that  entered 
the  clinics  operated  under  the  supervision  of  this 
Departm.ent  from  the  period  January  1  to  June  30,  1941. 

Please  be  informed  that  gonorrheo.  is  not  a  reportable 
disease .  . 

Attached  are  the  latest  statistics  which  this  office 
has  received  covering  the  n-omber  of  cases  of  s^rphilis 
detected  among  the  vvhites  and  the  Negroes  in  connection 
with  the  exam.ination  of  registrants  with  the  Selective 
Service  and  volunteers.     This  report  covers  the  period 
from,  the  beginning  of  the  examinations  through  Aoril  15, 
1941. 

The  repcrts  mentioned  in  Paragraph  1  furnish  all  the 
available  information  in  this  office. 

The  only  statistics  on  serologic  tests  which  are  avail- 
able covering  the  whites  and  the  Negroes  are  those  from 
the  main  laboratory  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health,     Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  report  v/hich  has  been 
prepared  by  that  laboratory.     As  you  vrill  note,  the  tabu- 
lation is  made  for  the • Premarital,  Prenatal  and  Selective 
Service  cases,     I  have  been  informed  by  the  Director  of 
the  laboratory  that  the  report  in  regard  to  clinic 
specimenf  \'r>uld  be  of  little  value  inasmuch  as  the 
request  cards-  are  not  com.pleted  by  the  physic io.ns  as  to 
color. 

The  facilities  and  services  for  the  control  of  venereal 
diseases  in  Pennsylvania  are  not  adequate,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  inadequacies  are  as  applicable  to  v/hites  as 
they  are  to  Negroes,     The  Departm.ent  of  Health  has 
estalalished  the  follov/ing  clinics  for  the  treatment  of 
Negroes.     They  are  staffed  by  Negro  personnel. 
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24:05  Center  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  '  ^ 

1112  North  Sixth  Street,  Harrisburg 
1908  West  Third  Street,  Chester 

1137  S.  Twentieth  Street,  Philadelphia    •,;  ,  • 
1129  Callov/hill  Street,  Philadelphia 
Twentieth  and  Berks  Street,  Philadelphia  ^ ,-.  " 

,    ,    ;  ■     Frederick  Douglass  Meinor ial  Hospital ,  Phila. 
~  ■  Mercy  Hospital,  Philadelphia   '    ■ - 

•■  There  is  a  large  clinic  conducted  in  the  Graduate  Hospital 
Philadelphia,  and  in  the   •■Passavant  HosiDital,  Pittsbiirgh, 
"in  which  the  clinic  patients  are  pr edoninant ly  Negroes. 

.  All  the  clinics  conducted  by  the  'Department  arc  available 
for  the  treatr;:ent  of  Negroes.  ■  ' 


5.       I  have  been  inforned  oj  the  Bureau  of  V5.tal  Statistics 
that  you  have  been  furnished  a  copy  ':^f  the  "Sur.imary  of 
Vital  Statistics  -  1S40"V     On  Pages  ■1176- and  1177  of 
this  report  the  deaths,  fron  syphilis  arC' recorded. 


VENEREAL  DISEASE  DIVISION  ■-PENNSYLVANIA  DBPARTLIENT  OP  HEALTH- 
J.aUil,to  Juno  30,   1041  New  cases  Re"oortod;      -    ■  ■  . 

^l)Hos]g1:aJ,s  2:  (]^^n ic^^  Pr |7;atc  ^lys |gians^^  Pei^l  :gi_stii^:^ 


Pr i^ary 

13 

a 

16 

9 

45 

13 

.20  ... 

13' 

-3 

0 

10 

5 

Secondar  y 

o 

11. 

3 

8 

45- 

37 

,27 

48. 

■    4 : 

5 

16 

15 

Latent 

53 

.  60 

.  95 

102- 

.  112 

118  . 

67' 

123 

99: 

14 

380 

62 

Tertiary  ■ 

6 

2 

4 

6' 

7 

;  3  . 

'■2- . 

■  0 

.  .0 

0 

0 

0 

Congenital 

13  , 

6 

17 

■ 

4 

4 

2 

1 

;  V 

■  0 

6 

0 

Total 

92 

82 

140 

142 

211 

175 

118 

165 

113 

19 

412 

32 

M-  >ii/h.ite  male; 

P-.  .1 

^i/liite 

.■Female;  M-"- 

Negro 

;m-ale 

;  .F-;;- 

Negro 

'  female. 

Total  Reported  by  H.osp.  456    •     Totalrwhite  males  416 

Total  Reported  by  Pri,  Fhy.       639        Total  Negro  m.ales  670 

Total  Reported  by  Penal-  Inst.  -626;.      Total' vmite.  females  276 

^         m  .    T       .  "T"™.' ■..     Total  Negro  females  409 
,■■  Total    .    1771  :  V   

Not  reporting  through  tabu.lat in g  Unit     :; -^^''^^^      ■  1*771 

l^W  CASES?  '  (January  1.  -  June  30,   1941)  ''■ 

.  -^in-      GONORRHEA  ^^i" 

S  YPH I  LIS  mitG     Co  l.or  e  d  Im  OY,n    ""Wh'iW  TTcIcred-  kn  ov.^n 

State-TTLinics    ;   1,553  .  2,503.    31  273     120  ,  16  ' 

Allied  (Slinics  -       668  ..1,091     10  Total        22,     11,      1  Total 

Total  2'",225     3,694     91  ^  295     151     17  '^^^ 
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Penna.  Dept.cf  Health-Bureau  of  Lab or at  cries -Philadelphia,  Penna, 

Ser'^l0'''ic  Tests 
Jan.l  to  Dec,  31,  1941      Dec.   1940  to    Dec.  1941 

Prenarital  Prenatal     ;     Selective  Service 


mitc  Negative  11,,194  6,820          Fnito  Negative  74,466 

V/hite  Positive  243  ,163          Viaiite  Doubtful  226 

Colored  Negative  457  113          imite  Positive  933 

Colored  Positive  ,       73  22  Colored  Negative  ;  2,049 

Doubtful  61  33  Colored  Doubtful    .:  41 

Unsatisfactory  262  147  Colored  Pos5-tive  435 

;   .  — ... —  Unsatisfactory  -  .  ....  722 


Total      12,290    7,303  ......  78,872 

Prevalence  of  Syphilis  Among  Selective  Service  Registrants  and 

Volunteers  Through  April  15,  1941 

Total  Examined    58,982    Total  S^nohilis  Detected  1,470 

VJhites  55,396  ,  .  "'i/l/hites  846 

Negroes  —      3,586  Negroes  624. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Eealth  Board  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  cf  Health  held  on  April  24,  1940,  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Advisory  Health 
Board  of  the  Comr.icmvealth  of  Pennsylvania  adopted  January  6, 
1937,  v/ere  annulled.     The  following  Rules  and  Regulations  to 
be  substituted  for  those  annylled  v/ere  adopted; 

RULES  AND  REGUL/lTIONS  OP  THE  DEPARTf/IMT  OP  HEALTH  AND 
ADVISORY  HEALTH  BOARD  OP  THE  COMMONVffiALTH  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
ADOPTED  APRIL  24,  1940,  REQUIRING  THE  REPORTDIG  OP  SYPHILIS  « 

1.  Anyone  suffering  with  syphilis,  the  duration  of  whose 
infection  is  less  than  four  years,  or  who  presents  open 
syphilitic  lesions  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  shall  be 
considered  as  potentially  endangering  the  public  health,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  this  person  to  receive  proper  treatr.ent  for 
this  infection, 

2.  Any  physician  v/ho  makes  a  diagnosis  of  syphilis  as  laid 
dov/n  in  Paragr'-ph  1  above  shall  make  a  report  of  such  case 
direct  to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  cf  Health,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylva.nia,  by  number  without  nam.e  and  address. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attending  physician  to 
report  to  the  Pennsylvania  Departm.ent  of  Health,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  the  nam'O  and  address  of  any  person  \7ho  fails  to 
report  for  treatment  within  a  period  of  tv/o  v;eeks  after  the 
time  designated  unless  the  attending  physician  has  knc\;lj  dge 
of  go6d  and  sufficient  reason  for  delay. 

.         4.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Pennsylvania  Efepartment 
of  Health  to  provide  the  proper  forms  upon  vvhich  such  reports 
will  be  made  c 
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■  ^,1     ;V  ,  •  ■' 

,  _  ..    ;  ,  .Exhibit    No.  8        ..        '•  ,  „; 

'  Prepared  by:-        .  • : "''^'^     '  ^ 
\.        .    Dr.  Paul  Dcdils ,  Director'  ^ 
Bureau,  of  Mato^Jial  and  Child  Ho  a  Ith-^-Harr  is-bur  g,  Pcnna-;-;'^ 

The  .Vv'brk  your  Cof.Tiis;sioiT  has  undertaken  is  of  the  utncsl 
Inpcrtance  5  and  I  v:oulu  ■ccnsS-'dcr  it  .  an, honor  to  be  of  an* 
sistance  'in.  any  v/ay  possible.  ,„. 

Miile  it  is  encouran'ln^^  t  c  Lmo'w  that  'both  "maternal 
mortality ;  and  ■  inf  en  t  r-icrtality  in  the  Unitpd  States  as.- a  •, 
whole  continues  to  be  reduced,  it  is  si^^nlficant  that  this  ■' 
reduction  is  not  duo  in  any  part  to  the  irnpr over.ont  in  nor- 
tality  rates  of  Forro  wcb.ch'  an-d'-Re-grb-  Infant'-s  .••'-^'•0-f' •  course 
the  except  icnally  hl^l^h.  rates  f  crahd  -in  s  one  of  our ' 'southern 
states-  is  in.  G,r  cat  po.rt.,  responsible  -for-  this  ■  bad  shovving, 
but  no  citizen  of...  the  G oim.tr y' can  view  v.-ith  co.Kiplacencj 
the  fact  tho^'t  the.  r-aternal  nortality  of  ITe.3;r o- .y/brieh  is' 
still  two  and  ono-half  tines  that  of  vvhitc  •i/onch',  and  that 
the  infant  mortality  of  Neyro  .infants.  ,i,s.  near ly  t\;ice^  that 
of  v;hito'  infants.  ■  .  :  "  / '     ]  -■.:'.,.  :  ■  ._'  V..,. 

Your  Cor.-u':ission /is  especially  intorcstpd  ;iri ,  conditions  . 
in  the  State  of  -  Pcnhsylvcji ia ,.-  ,ancl.  as  ;'.you'  ..will-,  see; '  by,  tlio  en-' 
closed  i:iaternal  death  rates  j  therd  Jia-s.  .bo'en  a  .r.enarkalble  .in,-, 
provencnt  in  the  maternal  death;  rates  f  or ' .Ne-groes  .  •  ; 

In  1931  there  vv-ere  recorded  'SB-"  Fc^ro  maternar  cleathS  :'.  ,~ 
\T7hile  in  1940  there  v/ere  only  53  Negro  "naternal  deaths. 
During  -  the  sane  period,  however'-,  the- white  naternal  deaths'- 
in  the  State  ,have  'been  reduced,  frora  1,055  tO  474,'   ^It  ^'is-' - 
clear,  then ,  that  although  the  inprovenent  in  Negro  ' 
maternal  deaths  has  '■been"'out stahd-lng  it  -has  •'riot  'equaled  •■■'y 
the  iripr ovenent'  found'  in  white  naternal  deaths.  "••  ^'fU- 

.•  I  need  not.  emphasize  t.-a-yeur  CQKinl-ssion-  the  -many  -  •  •  -. 
enormous  problem.s  which  confront.  .r:in.y  ;pr ogr am-  for  'bettor 
health  conditions  for  Negroes.     To  all  of  us  the  inter-  ■■■ti..,, 
dependence  of  health-  .arxd  .o  due  at  Ion  -.ana-  f  inane  iai..  staffs  . 
is  self  evident.     Sach  of  these  is  a  gro.at  problen,^  but 
I  think  you  will  agree  -that  .in  ,Porins.ylv::iri ia , ;  a't.  lerist/  we; 
can  expect  the  greatest  health  gains  to  fellow 'the  education 
of  our  pcop.le,'  .   .        ,  .     ;  .     '  ;\  ,.'  y     ','  .  '  '',.'' ^  ,g 

The  influence  of  our 'public  schools  in  health'  CQnd it ion£ 
of  Negro  and  large  parts  of  the  White  population  has  been  of 
the  greatest  value  ,  rbut  ;  I  think  we-  are  -losing  aai  - opportunity 
by  not  reaching  the  adult  -Negro  population  direct  ly.  thKug.h 
their  chu.rch.es  first  ol*  all  and  thej.r  fro-ternal  organi- 
z at ions. 
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To  make  a  health  prograri  for  Net^;roes  successful  it 
is  essential  that  the  basis  of  the  program  be  'VVJhat,  can  _ 
the  Negroes  do  for  themselves?",  rather  than,-v/hat  can  . 
bo  done  for  the  Negroes?  '  With  a  proper  educational  pro- 
gran  over  a  period  of  years  Negroes  v/ill  no  doubt  carry 
on  a  health  program  of  their  ov;n. 

I  will  nov/  try  to  answer  each  of  your  questions  in 
order : 

1.     As  explained  to  your  Commission  in  a  previous  letter 
the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Program  of  this  Bureau 
is  directdd    chiefly  toward  coinnunit ies  of  the 
Fourth  Class,  where  the  Negro  population :  is  small,  •' 
while  your  Commission  is  interested  especially  in  ■ 
the  urban  colored  population. 

.Since  in  our  clinics  patients  are  accepted  with-  :. 
out  regard  to  color,  no  record  of  this  is  I-e  pt , 
and  therefore  I  have  no  figures  to  show  how  many 
Negro  and  white  women  were  given  prenatal  care  in 
1941. 


2.  ..During  the  past  10  years  522  Negro  and  7,146  white 

women  in  Pennsylvania  died  of  causes  directly  duo 
-  .••  ■'to  pregnancy  and  child  birth.  "  

3.  r  am  Unable  at  this  t.im-e!  to  give  the  Pennsylvania 
•    ■infant  mortsd  ity  ratas  for  Negroes  and  whites 

-■■  -respectively  during  t'he  last  decade,  but  '  I  cah  re- 
, ''por't  that  for  the  entire -nation  the  :death  rate  for 
 Megro  .  infant  s  was '"the  sane  in  1940  as  in  the  pre-  .. 


vious-year  .  _     :    ,  "  -  r- ■  - 


5.     As  compared  with  v/hite  m.others  and  pre-school 

children,  som.e  of  the  special  handicaps  of  Negro 
mothers  and  pre-school  children  are: 

(a)  Their  financial  status  is  often  inferior. 

(b)  They  are  often  less  perturbed  by  their 
financial  status. 

(c)  They  are  less  apt  to  take  their  physical 
condition  seriously^  notcriousl^r  they 
laugh  when  they  should  be  v/orried. 

.     •  -(d)  Often  the  reasons  for  preventive  micasures 
have  not  been  explained  to  them., 

(e)  They  seek  riedical  advice  later  in  pregnancy 
than  do  v;hite  patients. 

(f)  They  are  less  apt  to  follov/  the  physician's 
orders  abotit  when  to  get  up,  etc. 
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( v:)  They  fire  in  fjrec.t  nGccT  of  education  i' lon^;  ,  , 

■  he al-th  ■•  line's ,  '  ,  '.vV:^ 

(h)  '  Th'G-y"tJOG'n- to  ■  prefer  v/hite  doctors'  and-  ''   ^ ■       ^^ ' -i^vs^^^ 
. niirsoG  :,t  c  Kogrd  'dcic  tors  and  nur&es-,  even  - -'V  ■         -  "^^^^^^ 

•■'  •V.;.  Yshen  the- latt'er  are  availaole.     '      ■   ■  ^- 

(i)  '  The'  nijunoer  of  lJe£;ro  doctors  aad  nurses^-  -    '^■■"''''^  ^-'''''K: 

availalole  in  Pennsylvania  is  much  t  oo  sinal  I.  . 

6,     Su2ii<^5'i2tGd  pr  e^ran  .f  or  iriprovencnt  of  maternal  care  of  .    '  ' 
Negroes ;  ,  : 

1.  Ileal  th  education  of  Nc-^ro  city  dwellers  j   •.  •  r- 

:.      ^(a)  Through  cllnies      -  ■  .      ■:■  .",      .  '  , 

(b)  Through  .  churches-  ■ .'  '  '■ 

■(c)  Thr oug;}!  .fratornal-  organizations      .     ■  rv,    )■  r 

•(d)  Public  schools  .    '•  :  '  '  /. 

2.  Training  larger  nunoers  of  Negro  physicians" and 

nurses.      ,        ..  ......        ,  .,  .     ..      ,,,  ■■  ..,  . 


MATERNAL  lEATHS  IK  PENESYLVANn' b¥  'cCLdRr'  i§51-1940  ,  IECLU3IVE 


Color 
White 
Colored 


1951 

1932' 

19.35 

19,34" 

1935  ■ 

1936 

19I57,: 

1,065 

952 

"359 

Bll' 

■  '^53 
— — ! 

7Q5 

8S 

57 

69 

72 

77 

71 

584 
57 


1939 

(1940^ 

Total 

555' 

474 

7,146 

58 

1  53' 

662 
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-ExhilDit  ■  No.  9 
,  Prepared  "by; 
ird.  L.  Russell,  Secrete 


.ry 


Department  of -Public .  Assi3tr..nce-Harrisbur( 


V  ■        I  -have  de la 3'^ed' replying  to  your  letter  of  June  8  pend- 
■jjig  completion  of  the  tabula:ticn  of  data  secured  from  a  sur- 
v,e3'  of  as.sistance-  households'  in. December  1941,     The  data  per- 
m;Lt-  comparison  of.  the  tv;o  races  from  a  public  assistance 
stand-point.     As  you  are  aware,  vie  riake  no  race  distinction 
IfL'the  grshting  of  assistance.     Consequently,  v/e  collect  no 
.statistics  currently  by  ro-cey  and  only  occasionally  do  v/e  i  •'. 
make  a  survey  to  determine  the  nur.iber  and  characteristics 
of  white  or  colored  recipients. 


■••  ■■'I  regret  'that  information  is  not  available  to  provide  v 
answers  to  an.  y  of  the  quest  ions .  contained  in  your  letter 
except  Question  7  (a) ,  but  the  surveys  of  assistance  house- 
holds sheds  some  li£'ht  on  the  relative  dependency  ■  of  v;hites 
versus  Negroes'  and  on  a  n.ujrber  .of  characteristics  relative 
to  dependency.     The  foil ov/ing  tabulations  represent  race 
data  obtained  from,  preliminary-  State  totals  contained  in 
the  study,  related  in  some  instances  to  United  .States 
Census  datai  '  ^  ^   .■  ■ 


receiving 


Per  cent  of  persons 
assistance  to  total  persons  of' 
each  race  in  general  population  -  All  type 

Old-Age 


\''/hito  Negro 


Per  cent  of  persons  re-  h 
ceiving  Old-Age  Assistance 
to  total  population  aged 
65  and  ■  over  .  .  i 

Per  cent,  of  General  Assistcnco 


Assistance  -  ,  , 
Aid  to  Dependent 

Children 
General  Assistance 


3.6 

1.0, 

1.5 
1.1 


cases 

employable 


containing  one  or  more ■ 
"oersons  to  total  Ge 

G  3  • 


General  Assistance  c; 

Average  number  of  years'  education 
of  adult  assistance  recipients 

Per  cent  of  adult  assistance  re- 
cipients rated  as  competitively 
employable  -  All  Types  . 

Old-Age  Assistance 

Aid  to  De-oendent  Children 


General  A; 


.stance 


14.9 
3.6 

12.9 
30.2 


19.5 

2.0 

11,3 
6,2 


14.1  49.5 


44.9  33,2 


5.8  5.6 


20.4 
3.5 
14.7 
31.4 
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Per  cent  ^cl  1  c t r ibu t i 9_ii  of  unonployablo  asaiGtancc  reciplentc 

by  reascii  for  uneriployabf-lity 


Reason  for  jan or.ip 

Ago                    ^  _       .  ,  O.I 

Nee  clod  in  the  110110  ■  ■       '       •  '"87,5 

Permanent  physical  (Jisabili,ty  3.9 

Temporary  physical  disability  5..0 

l^ental  deficiency  ■'•  •  :0.7 

Lack:  of  training  ■  1,6 

All  oth.GT  reasons'  "■  '  1.2 


Rece ivin,;^,.  Aid  to 
Do pc nde n t; .  Ch i Idr e n 
■White-;:--. 


Recoivinn;  G-eji- 
c  r  a  1  A  n  l;  i  s  t  Tin  c  e 


I-Te  r:r  0 

vyiiite 

No{:TO 

6;7'- 

6.3 

■9G..6', 

.:.;24.8'' 

12.0 

■  4,0  , 

34.5  ■ 

.51.2 

V  1.8  ■ 

•  20.1 

■  "3.6.9 

.  -  ,0.0 

.  !  "5-.  6i ' 

■  2.9 

-   '0,2  :  , 

6.2 

.i.::-..:^.5 

pr or.,  the  above'  tabulations  you  \7ill  note  .  that'  dependency 
is  riu.ch  higher  an: on-;;  the  coloi»'ca  than  anonfj  the  V;hitos  ;  that . 
11.3%'  of  all  colored  per s one  .  in. . tho  State  are. '  on  the -Aid  to 
Dependent  Children'  rolls  ;  that  ,  appr ozinatoly  cnc-half  '^of  all 
Negroes  aged  05  or  over  arc  roceiving  Old-tAge :  Assistance ;  anol 
that  there  is 'not  'a  groat  deal' of  ,diff  e-rence  .  botre'Pn  ^  the  races 
in  regard  -tc  ^educatir-n  and  cr-ployability  of  ;nenber:s  on  the  g;' 
assistance  rolls..       '  ■•  ■    '        .    ,  g';  ..•...:'-:■.  .  -a  g; 


The  pr-cbleiri  of  dependency.,  especially  as  relatpd  to  the; 
aged  and  the'  children,  'is' indeed  imch  'nore  prcnouncbd  ar-^ohg - 
the  Negroes,  but  I  would  not  bo  inclined  to  look  on  it  as  a 
race  probleri.  Tho  characteristics  of  assist-ance  numbers-  ,  g;  '; 
considerable  nore  vdiitc  than  cc-lored  recipients  under  each '■'';:; 
one-  of  the  three  assistance  progrags,.  ... 


Our  Departr.ient  is  co  ope  rating  with  other  welfare 
agencies  end  is  doing  a  c.:vrtain  ancunt  of  work  on  its  own 
accord  to  rehabilitate  assistance  groups  whenever  there 
scens  a  good  prospect  of  refitting  a  ne'rfoe-r  or  r.-e.rib-ers  of 
the  group  to-  be  partially  or  conpletely  solf-suppor-tihg..-  ■ 
The  work  is  admittedly  in  its  infoncy  but  progress  is  -  .■  -g: 
being  made  ar:!.d.^  you.  may  be  assured  that  it  wp'll  continue   , -. 
to  bo  made,  to-wc-.rd  establishing  or  .roostablishing  the  - 
self-reliance  cf  as  .n.an.y  as  possible  of  the  continuously., 
or  intermittent  ly  dependent  gr  cup  of  both  races  .g. ;,  -J'. 
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Exhi'Dit    No,  10 
Prepared  "by: 
J/Irs.  Ellen  V.  Schneebeli,  Stcte  Chief 
Vfelfaro  Probrams  Section,  Federal  Y/orks  Agency 
Vi/ork  Projects  Administration  for  Pennsylvania 

The  W.P.A.  Housekeeping  Aide  project  is  a  logical 
development  growing  out  of  an  urgent  need  of  under-privileged 
people  for  assistance,  together  with  the  necessity  for  pro- 
viding work  for  unskilled  women.     The  services  that  the  pro- 
ject undertook  had  been  given  in  the  past  by  m.ore  fortunate 
'relatives  or  friends  or  by  public  or  private  Welfare  Agencies 
However,  the  great  increase  in  unem-ploynent  that  cam.e  v;ith 
the.  ■  Depression  brought  about  a  very  difficult  situation  and 
thousands  of  needy  frmilies  found  themselves  unable  to  secure 
■assistance  from  the  usual  sources.     The  project  not  only 
gives  employment  to  needy  v/cmen,  but  gives  relief  in  eriCrgenc 
situations  to  people  in  their  ov/n  hor-es  in  a  satisfactory  and 
economical  mannero     It  also  demonstrates  to  the  f on  ily  better 
methods  of  home  making  and  helps  them,  to  make  the  most  of 
their  m^eager  resources. 

The  project  furnishes  to  the  needy  free  home  assistance 
in  general  housework,  co.ro  of  children  and  elementary  care 
of  the  sicko     This  work  is  to  be  rendereid  only  where  the 
hom.emaker  is  totally  or  partially  incapacitated,  v/here  a 
tem.porary  emergency  makes  such  assistance  necessary,  in 
m-otiierless  homes,   or  where  assistance  is  needed  because  of 
old  age  or  chronic  illness  regardless  of  age,  sex  or  race. 
Vfe  are  not  permitted  to  inquire  into  the  income  of  the 
families  serviced  and  the  services  of  the  project  may  be 
extended  only  to  families  certified ^as  in  need  by  recognized 
Welfare  Agencies,     V/.P.A.,  Relief,  Old' Age  and  Blind  Pension 
recipients  are  eligible  for  the  assistcnce  if  so  detorm.ined 
by  a  Referral  Agency.  '       .     .  . 

The  Housekeeping  Aide  Program  is  closely  related  to 
the  Programs  of  Public  Health  and  Welfare  Agencies  and  for 
this  reason  many  of  cur  Referrals  are  from  feose  agencies. 
No  recipient  of  the  service  rendered  is  perr.it ted  to  re- 
imburse the  Project  for  same.     The  of f icial ■  spcns or  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  Department  of..  Public  Assist-Ti  ce 
and  they  provide  miateriols  and  supplies  necessary  for  train- 
ing activities  and  material  for  uniforms  foy  the  Aides.  The 
co-spansors,  who  are  usually  County  or  Municipal  Governments, 
provide  space,  equipment  and  utilities  for  training  centers^ 
and  transportation  in  excess  of  amount  ordinarily  necessary. 

The  Housekeeping  Aide  Project  has  operated  In  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  since  June,   1938  and  during  the  year  1941  em- 
ployed an  average  monthly  number  of  2200  aides  and  the  ap- 


proximate  numlDer  of  families  and  number  of  persons  serviced 
during  1941  is  as  follows s 

No.     of  NOo  of 

.Families        ,      Persons..;:;;:;  ,  : 
'        .:.       ■  Serviced,       v  Serviced 

Vybite  47,576  196,350 

,  ,      ■.   Colored  '    55,972  54,647  ;,' 

■  ,     The  personnel  on  our  Center  is  m,ade  up  ■  of  a  unit  ■..','.:;::.  '■ 
supervisor,  foreman^  clerical  help  and  field  workers  and 
only  Y.'omon  are  employed s  .and  v/ith  the  ezccption  of  Lmit  ■ 
supervisors  are  v/omen.  assigned  to  us  by  the  D3-visioh  of -Em- • 
XDlosmaent  for  persons  cert  if  ied  by  the  '  Departm-ont  of  Fublic 
Assistm  ce-  Ds  eligible'  for  emplo^7m.ent ,  '  and  therefore 'Wom.en 
of  ail  ages  are  who  are  physloallj?-  able  to  perform  this 
kind  of  work  are  .  assigned..     InTo  discrj-minat  ion  is '  made  as  to 
race,  ago,  or  education,  but  all  women  em.ployed  on  f-Iouse-  • 
keeping' Aide  must  pass,, a,  .physical  exam^ation.  ■  v-fwr;  f 

The  School  Luncli  Pr  ogram  was  made  ayailable '  to  the-  :f::''  ;  .■ 
public  and  parochial  schools  in  the  latter  part  of  1956''-''  '-i'''' 
on  a  County-vv'lde  basn-S, 

The  School  Lvnch . ?r ograiri  of  Pcnnsylvm.la-y'was  'sponsored 
in  1940  by  the  State  I)epa.rtment  ;of  Pub-lic  :3-nstruetiGn.  '  ■Ea.ch 
unit,  is  co-sponsored  by  a  .clyic  group  such  as  the  Parent - 
Teacher  As.soeiat ions ,  Mothers'  Clubs,.  School  'Board,'  Kiwsinis 
Club,  Lions-  Club,  Veterans  of  Foreign. ..V/ars ^  American  •  Legion 
and  various  Church  societies »  ^.  , .  ;  .;    •  '  .'    :   \'    '.  '■        ^  .>  ■■  ' 

The  purpose  of  the  Program  is  to  prepare  and  serve 's.'chool 
lunches  to  be  f-arnished-.without  cost  to  .needy  or  under--- -p: ./ 
nourished  children  'in , the  public  schools  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania or  in  the  parochial  schools,  to  those '  .needy  or  undor-i 
nourished  children  who  do  not  pay  tuition.    The  work  also  .' 
includes  the  operation  of  gardens  and  the  canning  of  garden, 
donated  or  surplus  foodstuffs  for  use  on , the" school  lunches 
or  for  free  distr ibut .ion  to  the  needy.  '';    •  ■ 

In  order  that  the  needy  children  maybe-  served' "without 
social  stigFia,  and  that  the  pr  ogram.,  may  r'each  -other  children 
suffering  from- malnutrition.,  but  whose  paren.ts  could  m.ake  ..a 
contribution,- the  co-^sponsors  .-establish  a  comi:.Tion  food  fund 
which.  XB  us.ed  to  sup.ply  the  nboessary  fresh  vegetables,  milk, 
meets,  etc.  ,..;t-q  be.  co-mingled  with  the  surplus  foods 'm-a'de- 
available  ;to>the  schools  through  the.  Surplus.  ^M'arke ting  Ad- 
mlnlstration  and  the  Department  of  Public  Assistanc'eo'' 
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Since  Federal  funds  arc  limited  to  poyment  for  super- 
vision and  labor,  local  school  boards  or  civic  groups  assume 
the  financial  responsibility  for  food,  other  material  costs, 
and  equipment  for  the  units  of  the  project  operating  under 
their  jurisdiction.     The  labor  personnel  is  certified  from 
the  relief  rolls  to  V/PA  for  eraplopnent.     There  is  no  dis- 
crimination in  the  placement  of  labor  on  this  work  -  either 
by  race,  creed  or  color. 

During  the  summer  of  1941  there  were  58  school  Lunch 
Canning  units  operating  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  The 
purpose  of  this  activity  v/as  to  can  and  preserve  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  be  used  on  the  School  Lunch  Program  during  the 
winter  months.     This  program  has  boon  a  great  asset  to  the 
feeding  program;  adding  greater  variety  and  enabling  the 
schools  to  serve  more  balanced  lunches  to  the  children.  The 
co-sponsors  in  most  instances,  planted  and  cultivated  gardens 
especially  for  the  canning  program.     The  Surplus  Marketing  Ad 
ministration  also  supplied  vegetables  to  the  units  at  various 
times.     The  total  amount  of  food  preserved  and  ca.nned  is  as 
follows ■ 


21,117  quarts  of  fruits 
20,876  quarts  of  vegetables     :.  ' 

During  the  School  Lunch  Program  served  a  total  of 
3,577,584  lunches  of  which  3,485,151  were  served  to  v/hlte 
children;  81,971  to  Negroes,  and  1,309  to  children  of  other 
races.     We  do  not  make  a  breakdown  according  to  the  sex  or 
age  of  the  recipients.     Hov/ever,  v;;e  might  add  that  our  Pro- 
gram carries  through  from  Kindergartens  to  High  Schools. 

Information  concerning  the  need  of  a  feeding  program 
for  all  school  children  .in  the  State  of  Penjria,,  should  be 
obtained  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Exhibit  Ho.  11  :  ,:• 
prepared  by; 

Phillip  iV^'.llis,  Pre.nk  3,   orovra,  and  Robert  C.  Tabcr     of  the 
Municipal  Court,  Philad:  Tohia,  Penncylyania 
'  "THE  CARE  OP  IHiiaRG  CHILDREN  -.v c,  ■ 

"The  care  of  Nogrb  children  has  bo dome,  during  the  past 
10  years,  a  problem  of  increasing  concern 'to  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Philadelphia.     The  situation  is  --ne  of  such  major 
importance,  not,,  only  to  the  children  in  quest irn,  but  also  : 
to"  the  c OBiriuh'ity  as  a  v/hclc,  that  prompt  and  effective 
action  to  rem.edy  it  is  essent i:::.l ,     Let  us'  examine  such'  in- ' 
formation  as  is" available  ac  to  the.  .size  and  seriousness  of. 
the  problem,  ,and  as  td'  the  means  now  available)  ^fcj'  meeting" 
it.  ■•  ■  ■        '    ■"   "  ■    '.  >  "■  v  ■  ■  ■ 

"In  the-  pdst  25  years' there  has  beoh  a  sharp  i^ise  in 
the  Negro  population"  of  Philadelphia.     In  the  :a2o  group  .  ,     "'-  ;., 
from  7  to  15  Negro  children  weir'e'  6%  of  tjio  total  s'ChooX  .  . 
po"oulation  -in'  1920.,.  and  this  pr o.pcTtlon  lias  since'  risen,.;:..  ..'; 
to"  10^  in  1930,  '12^^  in  1935, ''and.  :.15^^. 5^  in  1940'.     During'  ;- ,';■;  . 
the  period-  from  1930  to,  1940,  while;  the  'number  of  white  .,; 
children  from' 7 'to  15  yoa2?s  of .  age  in  .the:.'Philadelphia  '"'y\.'] 
schools  decreased'  IBfo,  'the' number  of  ITo'grb- children  "in-  ■■;■.*•..;>.'.; ;;;"'. 
creased  ZQyo.     In  short,  Philadelphia  has  been  losing  each 
year  over  5,000  white  children  .and  .gaining  annually  over 
1,000  Negro  children,;  '/V^ere;^  In' 1920  end: /qhild  in  15  was  - 
Negro,  today  one  child  in  6  is,    '         '      •      •  - 

"Raving  in  mind  thd  }oresdnt- numbers  ahd  the'  steady  ;■ 
growth  of  the  Negro  population,: 'lot  Us  next  attempt  to      ,,!:;..■;. ' 
examine,  from  what  inf  ormatioh 'may.  nowjpe  obtaihe'd.,  the  ■■  "•[■,."■''.'. 
size  Mid  seriousness  of  the '  problem  frojri.the  vicy.:ppint  c,f  .  y'/' 
juvenile  ■  delinquency  and;  depc,ndency.  S ^''l/>'     y ..... 

"The  total  number  of  delinquent  children  In, Philadelphia 
in  1920  was  4270 «   in  1930,  6230.;  .in  1,935V  47.04,, ,  and^  in  1940', 
5513.     In  the  same''  Vcars  the.se  figures  ,  included  delinquent  ,  -.. 
Negro  children  as  f ollcws ; '  1920 ,  676j   1930,- "1446;   1935,  1742- 
1940,   1513.     In  other  v.crds,  Negroes  constituted  in  1920  16% 
of  all  luvenile  delinquency  cases;   in  1930,  23/.;  in  1935,  37^, 
and  in  1940,  43)^.     It  vail  also  be  observed  that,  for  inst-jace, 
in  1940  when  Negro  children  were  15.5/o  of  the  total  school 
population,  Negro  juvenile  delinquency  was  4Z>fo  of  all 
juvenile  delinquency  cases,   or,   in  other  words,  the  Negro 
delinquency  rate  was  almost  three  times  the  average  de- 
linquency rate,  and  was  four  tim.os  the  delinque,ncy  rate 
among  white  children  alone.     V^at  is  more,  Negro  children 
were'involved  in  51^  of  the  mere  serious  offences, 

"The  ratio  of  delinquency  has  varied  widely;  for  in-  • 
stcTice,  in  1920  43  Negro  children  of  the  ages  7  to  15  were 
arrested  out  of  every  1090  Negro  children  of  these  a.ges. 
This  nurr.ber  increased  to  4.3  in  1930,  declined  to  43  in  1932, 
reached  the  all  time  high  of  50  in  1934,  and  has  since  de- 
clined again  to  37  in  1940 « 
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"The  problern  caused  by  the  disproport ionr.te  increase  in 
Negro  cases  is  further  reflected  in  the  number  of  Negro 
children  requiring  foster  hone  care  or  institutional  place- 
ment.    In  1930  3/^  of  all  delinquent  cases  v/ere  comnitted  to 

agencies  or  individuals,  and  half  of  these  cases  v/ere  Negroes. 
In  1940         .  ^  .  .  .  .  , .  .    ,  . 


agencie 
creased  to  75 


^ain  "bio  of  all  delinquent  cases  v;ore  committed  to 
or  individuals,  but  the  Negro  proportion  had  in- 


O  /o  • 

"In  1930  1%  of  all  delinquent  cases  v/ere  coirDiiitted  to  in- 
stitutions o.nd  cf  that  number  24/^  v;ere  Negroes.     In  1940 
of  all  delinquent  cases  v;ere  corainitted  to  institutions,  : 
of  that  num.ber  the  proportion  of  Negroes  had  increased  to 
45/0.     The  follovi/ing  table  shc\/S  not  only  a  proportionate, 
but  an  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  Negro  children  re- 
quiring foster  home  or  institutional  placement. 


/o 

\nd 


f  Juvenile  Delinquency  Cases  (under 
ars  1940-"-  and  1930-;;-"-  and  a 


"Comparison  of  Disposition  o 
16  years  of  age)  for  the  ye 

"Comparison  of  Cases  and  Percentage  of  Cases  in  v/hich  Negroes 
Y/ere  involved  in  the  Years 


Total  No. of 
Cases  dispos- 
ed of  in 


of  1940  and  1930. 
No,   of  Negroes 


1940 

Children  dismissed 
and  not  rem.aining   .  .  ■ 
under  supervision 
cf  the  Court  2300 


Children  rem.aining 
under  supervision 
of  the  Court 


954 


Children  committed 
to  Agencies  or  In- 
dividuals      ■  149 

Chi Idr e n  c  omini t ted 
to  in s t it ut i ons 
and  referred  v/ith- 
our  comr.iitment  to 
parole  officers  432 


Children  referred  to 
other  courts  and 
cases  in  Vvhich 
rcstitution  or 
reparation  was 
ordered  22 


^J-1940 
'J^-:a930 


figures  - 
W 


4357 
Table 


936 


231 
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253 

7517 
25,  p 
17, 


Involved  in 
Cases  Disposed 
of 


1930  1940 


5517  1225 


526 


111 


195 


6 


It 


2063 
ge  107 
34. 


m 


1930 


128 


46 


1920 


Percentage  of 
Cases  in  which 
Negroes  v/ere 
Involved 
1940  1930 


1238         44;^  22^^^ 


401  55^ 


107  74^ 


45^ 


27^ 


/o 


43^ 


46^ 


215^ 


20^ 
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"In  cases  involving  clGpGndoncjr^  neglect,  custody  and 
mc n t c.  1  d 0 feet,  the  pr cp or t i on  o f  K o gr oe s   (of  t he  a [;;o s  of 
7  to  15)   is  also  disproportionately  hi^i-j  Q-^^  coi^pared  ivith 
the  percentage  of  ?/hite  children.,  bn.t  here  the  situation  is 
not  as  nuch  outaof  15ne  as  in  delinquoncy  cases.     For  gx- 
a-iple,  in  1920  \vhpn  6%-  of.  tho  children  (hetweer  7  and  15) 
were  Negro,   10^  .-of.  the  cases  of  dependency,  no 2 loot  and  ■• 
custody  involved  Hogrco??, ,     In  1930.,  \;li-en  the  Jlegro  juvenile 
population  v:as  .lOyt.  of  -tho  whole     24:%  '  of  ■  therjo  case-s  involved 
NGgrooo .     In  1955  the  Negro  population  v/as  12^  and  the  Fegro 
dopendonoy,  etc.,  cases  v/ere  22%;  and  in  1940  when  the  llegro- 
population  was  15, -5^  of  the  total,  the-  hegrc  cases  vio-vq  27^ 
of  all  dcjpondency,,  etc.,  cases.     \ih.ilo.  neK  applications  in 
dcpendcncy  cases  have  ;dG,crcascd  ,  from  4230  in  •; 3.931  to  1981  in 
1940y  a  decrease  of  -54/0,. .  and  while  there  was  a  suhstaritial 
decPQas'G.  in  .the.. total  -niinlDof  of  li^ogrc  pases  over  the  sane 
period,  neveitholess  heoro.  cases  wer'o ;  27/o  of  tiic  'total  in  > 
1940  as  coiaparcd  to  24^  in  1930.      '         ;.' '  /  -  " -: 

"The  dispr epcrt icnate  share  of  ITegro  children  involved 
in  delinquency  and.  depondency . pases  reflects  certain  obvious 
factors  and,  n.o  dcuDt^  is  influenced  hy''ptherK:  v;hich  only  •■" 
complete  analysis  v;ill  disclose.     In  the  "firGt  place  ,•  the 
Kegro  fainily  suffers  in  general  ft  cm  wile  spread,:.  unenployrient% 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that ,  -despite-  the.  shortage-  of,, 
labor  in  certaih  fields  in  thp  -pre&ent  cnov.gQ-ncj ,  industry 
is  '  only  now.  bo ginnjrig  t o.  draY/.' upon  the  ranks  of  Negro  i?  bor. 
In  the-  second  'place:,  dui^-ing,:  thp;  past  20  years  there  has  been 
a  heavy  r.iigrtiticn  of  No-grces  fron  tho  south'  to  the  north. 
The  change  fron  a  si::iple  rural  .coosriunity  ,to  a  complex  city, 
v/itli  a  hirdicr  tenpr  of-  living-,--is  beiand  t o  .be  productive  of 
socit'l  difficulties,  and  this  tendency  is  accentu-atcd  by  .the 
lack  of  jcb  opportunities.     The  figures  further  reflect,  the  • 
lack  of  sat  ir4f  act  cry  .rpcreat  ion  and  housing  facilities  and 
other  coruaunity  resources  for  the  liegro,  and  this  is, clear- 
ly borne  out  by  the  fact  that  68%  of  tho  Negro  jooys  who  were., 
held  for  court  \;ere  repeaters  as  or)pooed  to  .51;^  of,  the  v/hite 

'^C'yS.-  y  .  ^.  '  ■  . 

"What  ccnriunit2"  resources  are  available  to -meet  these 
urgent  needs?  ,  Training  schools  for  children :  such  as 
Sleighton  Farms  and! -Glen  Tills,  fr  ecu  ent  ly  hove  no  ■■„■.    .•..•'-.gf  •,, 
vacancies.     On  occasion  children  v/ho  have  beon_,c cr.in'iitted  . 
to  training  schools  have  been  he  Id.  as  long  as  3 '  months  iri  ■"" 
the  House  of  detention  pending  admissi'ni,     ThiTJ  consisutes 
a  very  uni;hcleso:ie  situation  since  the  availab,le  facilities 
do  not  pornit  .  segre/gation  o.f  .  th ose..  c orxiit ted'  ftx/D .'  thos'c^  o 
are  awaiting  hearing.     The  lack  of  resoiirces  further  noons  .. 
that  children  who  should  be  connitted  to  a  traSning  ■  school  ' 
at  tho  time  \7hen  they  would  be  nest  responsive  to;  the  treat- 
ment which  it  v.-'ould.  provide,  must  necessarily  Ipe-  placed,  as 
a  matter  of  expediency,  in  foster  homes.     That-  thes,e;  children 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  placem.ent  in  foster  homes  is  shown 
by  the  large-' turnover  in  these  ca-tfos,  together  with  the^  ez- 

J       7:':--    v:"'''-  ■^or.j. 
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cessive  r-un-av/ayG .     The  result  is  that  v/hen  a  child  eventually 
reaches  the  training  school  ho  is  nore  calloused  and  less 
susceptitole  to  a  constructive  experience,  by  virtue  of  having 
"bccone  r.ioro  deeply  entrenched  in  a  delinquent  pattern. 

"V/ith  the  exception  of  the  House  of  the'  Holy  Child,  v;hich 
has  recently  expanded  its  foster  care  service,  there  have  "been 
fev;  changes  v/hich  have  strengthened  the  available  services  for 
Negro  children.     The  child  care  agencies  who  place  Negro 
children  in  large  nunbcrs  are  in  general  totally  inadequate 
in  staff  and  in  supervision.     In  no  small  measure  this 
situation  is  due  to  lack  of  funds.     Per  instance,  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  Bureau  of  Colored  Children,  the  Council  of 
Social  Ardencies  recently  made  a  thorough  study  of  that 
agency.    'Its  report  shov/ed  the  need  for  irimediate  revamping 
of  program^  and  personnel.     Nevertheless,  the  Agency  was  not 
in  a  position  to  lift  itself  by  its  ov/n  boot-straps,  and  can- 
not hope  to  secure  additional  State,  funds  until  it  has  im.- 
proved  its  services,  and  cannot  im.prove  its  services  with- 
out additional  funds.  .  . 

"The  delay  in  adequately  providing  for  the  care  of  Negro 
.children  is  costing  Philadelphia  thousai  ds . of  dollars.  But 
more  important,  it  is  failing  to  rehabilitate  those  who  would 
respond  to  sound  treatm.ent  if  appropriate  services  v/ere 
available,     V/ithout  such  a  survey  of  ncods  and  roa.ourccs 
aound  prSUmning  t©  oo^rect  oMctlng  inadequacio':  and  provide 
for  the  future  becomes  impossible.     Such  a  su'.".  oy  m^ight  con- 
ceivably indicate  that  the  dcjsrease  of  cases  .•'.nvolving  v;hite 
children  may  m^ake  available  for  Negro  childro:i  seme  of  the 
services  originally  established  f or  .v/hite-  children.  Possibly 
grants  from.  Foundations  established  for  the  advcn  cem.ent  of 
the  Negro,  Public  IV'-^rks  Administration  funds 'for  buildings, 
or  State  or  local  fimds  m.ight  be  forthcoming.     But  the  prob- 
lem is  too  large  for  solution  either  by  the  Court  or  by  any  • 
single  Ardency.    '  I'i/hat  is  needed,  and  im:miedlately,  is  a  joint 
and  thorough  study  of  this  entire  problem.,  which  may  v;ell  be 
considered  today  the  m^ost  serious  single  problem  in  the  field 
of  child  care." 
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Exhibit  1T6.  12    "  ' ' 
Pre  "Dared  by? 

■     ■■  ■■■    Judge  Ralph  H.  Smith, •  Judge  Quarter  Sessions. 

■  ■      ■■•  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  .  ' 

:         .  THERE  IS  NO  NEGRO  GRIME  PROBLEM 

The  'iTegro-  criminal,  as  a  human  he. ing is '  basically  no  ■ 
different  than  any  other  human  being  v4iose  behavior  has  brought 
him  into  conflict  Yixth  the  accepted  mores  of  the  day  as  incorpo- 
rated in  the  lav/.     Huiiian  nature  recognizes  very  little  funda- 
mental' differ'ences  as  result  of  variations  in  color.     In  some 
respects  the  Negro  has  a  clistinct  advantage  over  many  of  his 
contemporaries  of  lesser  pioTientat  ion  because  of  certain  atti- 
tudes Yi/hich'  he  has  displayed  to  such  an  extent  and  v/ith  such 
frequency'  that  they  arc'  often  referred  to  as-  "racial  character- 
istics".    Anyone  engaged  in  law  enforcement  v/ill  do  well  to 
"bear  them,  in  m.ind  v;hen  appraising  bcho.vior,  imposing  restraints 
or  planning  future,  behavior  program... 

The  Negro  comes  to  grips  v/ith  the  realities' of  life  very 
quickly.     He  acquires  a  mJ-nim.u:-;i  of  satisfaction  when  the  purely 
physical  necessities  for  food,-  clothing ,-\and;  shelter  hhve  boon 
met.    The  "inevitables"  of  bfr'th,  ho'o;lth,  sl.clmess  and  de'ath 
he  accept s' philp'sophically  because  'of  ,a  deep  ■■•on d  hatural 
spiritual  comm.unity  born  of  a  slr-iple,  faith  In.  God  and;  a-  native 
willingness  to  abide 'iiis  v;5.'n.'    Thus  •  it  is' that  tb-e -'Negro  sings 
first  of  his  love  'of  God  and;  the  'sear  cK-fbr' e^ 

and  next  of  hom.e  and  the  c;lDse^  ties -'of  "his '  people,"^  ;  The  every 
ready  chuckle  that  bespeaks  a ''poignant  humor  is  close-  kin"  to 
the  simplicity  and  casualncss  "iT/hic'h  somtetii;ics  characterize  his 
social  customs  or  his'  i.gnoring.  th.em.     Yferm  heart'cd',  his';  sensitive 
nature  is  easily  , hurt.     Offense  is-  .quickly  taken  and  speed'ily 
forgiven.     V/h.ilc  he  vvould'  n'ot' 'normally  engage  in  physical 
violence,  the  Negro,  is  a  courageous  tough  fighter  who  Ibves  his 
country  and  shrinks  from  no  personal  danger..  ■■■■        ■      ■  ■■; 

■■  ■  Vs/ith  these  substantial  assets  then  the'  Negr.o  does  neverthe- 
less get  himself  in  trouble  'with  'the  l.aVi-'  even,  as'  th"e\rcst  of 
his  follov/  men.     The  reasons  for  his  criminal  conduct 'are  the 
sam.c  that  explain  any  other  mean's  "fall  from,  grace." 

Economic  pressure  m.akes  crim.inals  of  all  kinds.     Take  a 
norm.al  hum.an  being  of  average  intelligc^nce  and  even  moderate 
emiotional  stability^     .Deny  him  sufficient  food  -  P'ail  to  give 
him  v/ork  where  he  can  earn  m.oney  -  PLeep  him  in  idleness.  Y^/hat 
are  the  results?    That  individual  sooner  or  later  becom.es  a 
loafer  and  idler  -  a  pool-room,  habitue.     Starve  him  long  enough 
and  ho  will  "break  in  and  steal".     As  a  "thief  in  the  night" 
he  will  burglarize  a.nd  rob.     Many  a  mairder  Pias  needed  no  more 
comiplex  miotive  than  the  gnav^ing  hunger  of  an  empty  stomach. 
Add  to  the  lack  of  v^ork  opportruiity  a  burning  sense  of  in- 
justice born  of  discrimination  against  him  as  a  Negro.  Now 
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you  SCO  v/hy  occasionally  in  some  localities  the  perccnta,-?©  of 
law  violations  by  Negroes  temporarily  rises  out  of  proportion 
to  those  of  other  racial  groups.     The  Negro  is  not  alone.  Other 
groups  have  gone  through  this  same  thing.     The  "hunkies"  - 
"the  dumb  Slovaks"  -  "the  shanty  Irish"  -  "the  dirty  Eikes"  - 
"the  yellov;  dogs"  -  all  those  and  m.any  more  have  felt  the  cruel 
lash  of  group  intolerance  that  doubled  the  force  of  the  normal 
economic  pressures  and  drove  them  into  the  slums  and  ghettoes 
of  the  large  cities  and  "across  the  tracks"  to  the  "v/rong  side 
of  town"  in  the  smaller  tov/ns  and  villages.  . 

This  problem  of  housing  is  most  important.     You  can't  take 
human  beings  of  any  color,  crov;d  them  into  dirty  hovels  with 
little  sanitation  and  no  conveniences,  deprive  them  of  heat  and 
clean  air,  cramp  them,  together  lilze  anir.ials  regardless  of  sex 
and  age  and  expect  to  get  lav/  abiding  citizens.     Such  conditions 
breed  lav/lessness.     The  annual  harvest  is  a  nev/  crop  of 
protitutes,  thieves,  petty  racketeers  and  a  general  dlsra- 
spect  for  the  laws  of  a  social  order  that  has  no  better  intelli- 
gence than  to  allow  such  districts  to  exist.     It  is  interesting 
to  note  in  connection  with  the  new  housing  projects  throughout 
the  United  States,  both  public  and  private,  that  the  small 
percentage  of  lav/  violations  among  those  enjoying  these  advan- 
tages of  physical  well  being  in  decent  home  conditions  directly 
reflects  the  civilizing  influence  of  those  externals. 

Ignorance  and  crime  are  old  pals.     lack  of  educational 
opportunity  v; it h  its  usual     out-cropping     of  intolerance, 
stupidity,  mistrust,  and  .failure  to  appreciate  any  essentials 
of  our  system  accounts  for  much  crim.e.     Education  brings  a 
sense  of  discrimination,  develops  a  sense  of  valiies  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  citizen.     One  does 
not  need  a  college  degree  or  a  fraternity  pin  to  become  lav/- 
abiding  but  everything  beyond  the  ba.sic  training  of  the  three 
"R's"  is  distinctly  an  asset.     Here  education  is  taken  to 
embrace  all  of  the     true  "leading  out"  process  v/hich  goes  into 
the  development  of  character.     He  is  not  to  be  confused  v/ith 

mere  "book  learning"  vh  ich  m.ay  only  develop  an  educated 
scoundrel. 

There  are  many  other  factors  that  convert  the  average 
human  being  into  an  enemy  of  society.     Passion  -  envy,  jealousy- 
greed  -  all  these  win  the  normal  person  into  paths  of  violence 
and  la?/  violation.     They  are  commion  to  humanity  and  not  the 
peculiar  property  of  any  race. 

The  V/ar  and  the  eriotional  tension  that  go  v/ith  it  have 
already  brought  nev/  problems  in  juvenile  de llnquenc^T-,  control 
of  venereal  diseases  and  the  detection  and  control  cf  sex  crimes. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  v/ar's  end  v/ill  bring 
with  it  more  problem-S  as  v/ith  the  sudden  pressure  released  men 
go  out  on  emotional  sprees  seeking  compensation  for  the  long 
disciplined  months  of  self  denial  and  the  brutal  hardships  of 
"all-out"  v/ar. 


510.,,        ■    ■  .   .  „    ■       .  , 

'  Th-G  crime  problem  is  e.C  uiiivorrjal  ao  mankinds     It  is  not 

peculiar  to  anj  race,  group  or  sect.     Occasionally  due  to  local 
ccnd5.t ions,  national,  racial  or  religious,  customs  the  emphasis 
may  be  placed  one  place  rather  than,  another.    There  are  no 
criminal  types  -  The  Lomibrocian  theory'"' has  long  SD.nce  been  dis- 
carded.   Each  crim-inal  is  an  indj-Vidual.     For  his  conduct  there 
is  an  explanjjit ion.     Sometimes  it  is  hidden  deep  in  his  family 
history  or  the-  story  of  his  neighborhood  environment.     His  "IQ" 
or  lack  of  emotional  stability  m.ay  furnis];!  the  clue.  Again 
some  organic  or  psychological  defect  m.ay  supply  the  ansv/cr  to 
the  misconduct.     For  every  crime  "there's  a  reason."     It  is  the 
task  of  the  lav>/  enforcement  agency  to  search  cut  that  reason. 

"Ever-y.  c'as-e  presents  four  questions  foir  the  Court; 

/../'I.  Who  committed  the  crime?  .     ■  ^'    ..  ■  ,  • 

!    '  "-'^'*  5EZ  did  he  commit  it?  '    "  . 
iv;;!'.     S.Miat  shalljDc,  ,_acme  1^  him?  . 

4,  What  can  b.e'  done^'f  or  "lilm?    ,  ■•    •' '  ' 

Before  the.  court  can  adequately  ansv/er  these'  questions  it 
is  essential  that  the-  court  "at  the  t  ime  of  final- disposition  -of 
the  case  have  available  the  kind  of  information  contained  in 
the  ■pre-Sehtencc  and  pjohavior  Clinic  Reports  no?/  in  use  in  ■ 
Allegheny  County.     The  result  of  carej?ul  invest  igat  ion ,  \  these 
reports  give  the  sentencing  judge,  whenever  it  deems  it 
necessary,  the.  follov/ing  inf orm.aticn  concerning  the  individual 
crimiinalj 

/•■'     I.  Family /history,  .■■  y^./y  t  ^-c-^- r_  '.p'-r^,  ^  .  ^ 

;;  2.  Education  and  school  record.        ■:        '   •;  ' 

^ ';;       ■    ■;■  3.  Work  record.  '  ■  .  . 

r.         '    4,  Neighborhood' environment .        ;  '„  ■ 

■■■'•■■  ■'^5,  Marital  history.  ■<        \  ''^   '  ^' 

•     ;  6.  Story  cf  the  crime.  :^  'I' 

;  7.  The  Behavior  Clinic  Report  v/hich  contains'; 

■"■  ■  ,      .a)  Medical  and  health  history  and  rcsu.lts 

■'  ■'■■>  :       ■'  ■  ■•  of  physical  examination.  / 

■  .    .  ,  '  ■.  ■■■  b)  Psychological  exar.iinat ion  to  detcrmJ-ne 

'■■  mental  age  and  rating.  "■    .  ■ ' 

c)  Psychiatric  examination  to  determine 
mental  health  and  ■  emot Icnal  stability. 
■  •  .  :•      .       '      3.  Record  cf  'Dr  ior  ,  convict  ion .  . 
' .  ••        •  •  -9.  Investigator's  recommondations  . 

In  this^  v/ay'the  court  is  able  to  approach  the  disposition 
of  case  as .  v;ould  a  physician  called  upon  to  diagnose  a  physical 
condition.  ■  The  study  becomes  objective.     The  possibilities  of 
prejudice',  cmiOt  icnal  bias ,  and  "snap'  judgm.ent"  are,  at  least, 
minimized.     The  offender  is  treated  not  as  a  "Negro"  or  a  "white' 
but  as  a  huj.ian  being.     If  his  racial  history  indicates  precon- 
ceived behn.vior  attitudes  these  are  given  only  the  same  weight  a 
doctor,  ill  prescribing  treatm.ent,  would  give  to  the  1-mown 
prodeliction  or  susceptibility  of  the  race  to  c-er.taln  diseases. 
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ThG  disposition  of  cases  in  court  is  only  a  small  oart  of 
the  problem  facing  society.     V/hen  a  case  reaches  court  it  is 
evidence  that  crime  prevention  m.ethods  have  been  negligible  or 
absent,  that  the  difficulty  has  reached  an  acute  stage  and  that 
frequently  drastic  action  ig  the   only  remedy. 

Society  by  neglect  creates  crime  producing  conditions. 
Some  day  an  enlightened  social  order  will  take  the  economical 
method  of  a  sound  crjjrxe  prevention  program  which  basically  v;ill 
include ♦ 

1.  Educational  opportunity  for  all  \vith 
D-ontal  capacity  according  to  their 
natural  or  acquired  aptitude  and  skills. 
This  education  will  include  development 
of  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility. 

2.  Economic  opportunity  for  all  persons 
physically  able  to' maintain  themselves 
by    dint  of  their  cvm.  effort. 

3.  Abolition  of  slums  and  the  substitution 
of  decent  housing  for  all  men,  vwomen  and 
children. 

4.  ^Development  of  health  program  that  will 
■     promote  individual  health  and  comi'iunity 

welfare. 

5.  Development  of  recreation,  adult  education 
and  leisure  tim.e  activities  that  will  create 
sense  of  social  com.munity  and  individual  worth. 

'  .r.-.  6,  Training  in  appreciation  of  our  heritage  as 

\..V;    ■  free  men  and  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary 

responsibilities  of  every  day  citizenship. 
7.   Overhauling  of  court  procedure  that  will 
.    eliminate  useless  delays,  discard  outworn 
■  ■'        technicalities  a  nd  utilize  the  latest  and  ■ 

least  scientific  Imowledge  available. 
/'.        .      8.  Better  co-ordination  of  the  prison  and 

other  custodial  institutions  in  interests 
.  "  of  m.cre  scientific  classification,  greater 

re-habilitat ion  and  more  adequate  protection 
to  society, 

9.  Continued  develo-om-ont  of  Parole  S-ystem  for 
which  New  Penns^rlvania  Parole  Act  gives  such 
a  splendid  beginning. 

Tbfs  may  soujid  fantastic  or  foolishly  idealistic.     As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  hard  boiled  realism.     Along  this  path  lies 
the  only  way  out.     Not  the  least  of  its  advantages  is  the  likely 
economy  of  such  a  program.     Our  great  prisons  and  institutions 
for  delinquents,  m.ental  deficients,  and  the  insane  are  the 
smaller  part  of  our  crirxC  cost  v/hich  each  year  m.ounts  to  untold 
millions  of  dollars  loss  to  our  citizens  to  say  nothing  of  the 
tragic  loss  and  waste  of  humans  v>/ho  could  be  salvaged.     Some  day 
we  will  believe  it  important  to  prevent  this  waste o     Our  human 
scrap  heap  is  far  too  great. 
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Exhibit  rTo,  13 
; \  .  Prepared  loy: 

Elin  A.  E.  ■  palr.iqiiist  J,  Executive  Secretary 

■    ■  X      TIio     Philaclo Iphia  Federation  of  Churches 

1.  VJhat  should  the  Cburch  do  to  better  c ':~^nditicns  ancna 
the  Cclcred  urban  peeple?        ^  . .        .    „  ■  . 

The  respective  dencrr.inat ions  v/crkin^  a-i  ong  Kegro 
peoples  through  their  church  leaders  and  through  pasters 
C'f  the  several  groups,  shculd  be  brought  together  and 
unitedly  should  face  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
the  Church.     They  should  then  v.-ork  out  plans  for  the 
solving  of  the  problen.     I'y  information  leads  rie  to 
believe  that  such  conferences  v/oulcl  result  in  a  nore 
sericu.s  effort  to  train  the  minister s  for  their  work. 
It  v.'ould  also  iiake  it  nore  difficult  for  the  maverick 
and  often  disreputable,  so-called  churches.     They  vvould 
find  also  a  need  for  a  more  thoroughl:/  organized  v;ork  of 
relig5..ous  cducati on. 

2,  '  VsTnat  should  the  citizens  and  the  state  do  to  improve 

this  condition?  ■•  ■ 

They  should  re:;iove  all  economic  barriers  if  possible. 
That  is,  the  colored  man  shculd  have  an  equal  opporttmity 
¥/ith  his  white  brother,  providing  he  had  equal  capacities. 
No  doorS:  should  be  closed  to  himi  because  of  his  color. 
This  requires  legal  action  uroon  the  part  of  tlie  state.  As 
the  above  im.pr ovement s  are  miadc,  crim.e  and  i-ts  kindred  evils 
v/ould  be  reduced.     The  state  should  do  much  to  improve  the 
housing  conditions  vhich  is  one  of  the  root  evils  of  crim-C 
and  disease . 

All  of  the  above  is  rather  trite,   cut  I  am.  sure  it 
is  true .  .  ,  ■  . 
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Exhibit  Nc.  14 
Prepared  by: 

Leon  Thomas  Stern,  Secretary  and  Director  of  Research  . 
Pennsylvania  Coinnittee  on  Penal  Affairs  of  the 
•  •  •        ■■    ,    ..    Public  Charities  Association 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  copy  of  the  outline 
jou  sent  mie,     I  think  the  points  suggested  are  all  "well  taken. 
My  contribution,  of  course,  would  concern  the  section  of  de- 
linquency and  crime  only.     I  am  very  glad  ^''our  Committee 
faces  the  matter  squarely  and  objectively,  and  that  it 
recognizes  there  is  a  higher  rate  of  Negro  violations.  I 
agree  v/ith  you  that  the  explanation  is  a  sociological  one 
and  not  a  biological  one  and  that  our  methods  of  dealing 
v/ith  the  Negro  offender  need  correction  aid  chcn  ge .  Most 
scientific  persons  having  a  knowledge  of  the  problem,  either 
through  study  of  the  situation  or  through  work  v/ith  Negroes, 
would  agree  that  crim-O  among  Negroes  is  largely?- -a  cultural 
situation.     Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  feel  strongly  that  it 
is  a  social  situation.     Negroes  are  not  Innately  more  crim.inal 
than  other  races.     They  are  at  so  social  a  disadvantage  that 
v/e  ' can  ■  expect  Negroes  to  have  a  higher  proportion  among  their 
numbers  in  a  delinquency  group  than  do  other  less  disadvantaged 
racial  or  cultural  groups, 

Vfe  can  com-pare  the  Negro  situation  with  that  of  the 
adult  imjnigran  ts  of  the  v/hite  race.     These  do  not  have  an 
excessive  number  of  criminals  among  their  numbers,  but  the 
delinquency  rate  among  American -born  children  of  foreign- 
born  parents  is  high.     These  groups  represent  a  social 
com.plex  of  a  different  order  than  that  found  am.ong  Negroes, 
The  increase  in  delinquency'  among  all  children  in  v/ar  time 
shows  that  disruptive  social  life  is  an  all  powerful  factor 
in  delinquency  among  children. 

It  is  tragically  true-  that  adult  Negro  offenders  and 
the  children  and  young  delinquents  among  their  number  do  not 
have  fo.cilities  for  their  care  and  treatment  that  they  should 
have.     There  is  segregation  of  a  sort  in  the  training  schools, 
correctional  institutions  and  penal  institutions.  The 
segregated  plan  of  treatment  operates  v/hether  we  have  Negroes 
in  separate  institutions  or  Negroes  in  the  institutions  v^rith 
v/hites.     SornxOtines  the  segregation  is  actually  physical, 
with  the  Negroes  in  separate  institutions,  or  in  separate 
cell  blocks,  cr  in  the  case  of  juveniles,  Negroes  are  housed 
on  separate  floors.     Som.etimes  the  segregation  is  psychological 
with  a  differential  in  favor  of  the  white  group.     The  policy, 
for  exam  pie,  of  som-O  of  our  training  schools  refusing 
facilities  to  Negroes  unless  there  are  more  than  enough 
facilities  for  v^hite  children  is  revolting,     Vifith  this  pro- 
grami  of  considering  v;hite  children  aid  adults  first  riust 
needs  go  a  psychological  differential  of  treatm.ent,  v/hen  the 
Negroes  are  adi'-iitted  to  institutions  in  which  white  adults 
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and  children  are  housed.     One  should  exanine  this  situation 
objectively  to  discover  v/hethcr  the  program  of  treatment  is 
one  that  the  conmunit^:^  v/ishes,  or  \vhether  it  is  based  on  the 
ro.cial  philosophy  of  the  administrator ,  the  comrmnity  assent 
ing.     For  exam.ple ,  one  adi-;iinistrator  told  mie  that  the  IJegro 
should  be  treated  in  separate  institutions^  and  dealt  with 
on  137"  b 3^  v.'hitc  people,  and  that  Negroes  could  never  take  part 
in  a' correctional  program,  as  officers  or  officials,  even  for 
their  ovpa  group.     I  think  that  this  is  an  unfortunate  p5int 
of  viev/.     Of  course,   in  order  to  micot  that  situation  the 
Negro  group  m.ust  sho\.-,  as  I  am  sure  they  can,  that  they 
have  persons  with  professional  ability  in  troatrnxent  programs 
who  can  give  the  kind  of  service,  the  State  needs, 

Reading  your  material  suggests  to  m.e  that  the  Negro 
problem  might  v/ell  be  approached  frcn  tv;o  angles , --crim.c 
am. ong  adult  Negroes  and  delinquency  among  Negro  children., 

I  am  interested  in  the  questions  raised  on  page  5  of 
3"our  outline,  as  to  v-hethcr  legislation  v:ill  solve  v/hat 
are  called  "discr im.inat or practices"  in  this  report.  Your 
tem.poraru  comm;.issicn  performed  a  valuable  service  in  bring- 
ing out  the  facts,  but  some  perm.anont  service  is  neededo 
However,  neither  bringing  cut  facts  nor  legislation  will 
bring  0-  change  in  the  situatieni  eotio  permanent  service  is 
needed.     The  Depcr  tm.ent  cf  Welfare  is  logically  the  Dep;:a?t- 
ment  to  which  we  could  look  for  aid  and  assistaice.     As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  Imow  what  concern  the  Bureau  of 
C omj-iun i t y  3 e r v f . c e  is  exercising  at  t h is  t im.e  t hr ough  its 
Negro  consulton.t  in  the  Dppartmiont  of  ViTolfare.     It  m.ight  be 
suggested  that  the  Bureau  of  Comm.unity  Service  be  asked  to 
5-nterest  itself  in  this  problem  v/ith  the  aid  cf  a  strong 
citizen  cormiittee .     I  w^ould  suggest  a  m.ixod  group  since  the 
wroblem-  is  one  that  concerns  not  only  Negroes  but  whites.  ' 
If  there  is  a  high  rate  of  Negro  crim.in::!  ity,  it  certainly 
concerns  both,  groups.     If  Negroes  do  not  get  even-hen ded  . 
justice  and  do  not  have  adequate  f acilit ies • f or  treatment, 
3t  concerns  both  groups.     My  feeling  is  that  such  service 
should  be  of  a  permanent  nature  o     To  miem/Ders  of  the  Com.- 
mittee  could  be  brought  the  problem.s  that  concern  us  all. 
If  the  Department  of  Welfoire  could  not  deal  v;ith  the  prob- 
lem, other  ways  should  be  devised  for  getting  a  service  Guid 
trjT'ing  in  a  citizen  group  appointed  with  some,  official 
status  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  help  in  'dealing  with 
the  situation  on  a  continuing  basifj.      ,  . 

One  problem  that  needs  imj.:iediate  attack  is  the  problem, 
of  the  lack  of  facilities  for  the  care  of  Negro  children, 
either  institutional  or  foster  Yionc  care, --for  those  in 
difficulty  with  the  lav/  or  merely  socially  and  economicXL  ly 
handicapped.     Since  the  econom.ic  situation  feeds  into  the 
delinquency  situation,   I  think  that  that  problem  should  be 
c  on s  i de  r  e  d  as  a  wh  0  le  . 
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If  there  is  a  delinquency  and  crinc  differential  "be- 
tv;een  Negroes  and  v/hites,  it  'is  certainly  socially  condition- 
ed or  so  augmented  by  social  factors  that  the  racial  factors 
are  not  c;o"^'erning .     Since  v/e  are  confr onted  -v^ith  a  practical 
situation  and  not  a  problem  of  race  theory,  it  v/ould  be  help- 
ful if  v;e  could  have  the  proper  state  department  v/atch  de- 
velopments in  all  parts  of  the  state  and  help  in  the  im- 
provericnt  of  the  situation,  both  as  to  an  examination  of  the 
crime  and  delinquency  problem,  among  Negroes  and  as  to  its 
sound  and  effective  treatm.ent  on  a  der.ocratic  basis  of  even- 
handed  justice,  conserving  the  fundam-ental  rights  of  a  dis- 
advanto.ged  group.     I  believe  that  such  a  perriancnt  body  v/ill 
aid  Negroes  in  their  cv;n  efforts  toward  a  solution  of  their 
ovm  problem.s  and  help  to  advoxice  cooperation  to  the  same  end 
betv/een  Negroes  and  whites. 
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T]xhiTDlt  No.  15 
Prepared  ''oji 
Juc'^o  Sara  M.  Soffol  '  '  '  , - 

GoLirt  of  Gonr-.on  Pleas  -  Pittsourcih  "  '  '   "  ■  ■ 

It  is  a  fact  ostablishcd  "by  research  and  study  on  the 
part  of  sociologists  and  penolo^j-lsts  tho.t  crine  ijeg5.ns  in 
the  delinquency  of  young  children,  increases  in  the  years 
of  adolescence  ^n  d  reaches  its  high  point  in  the  vigorous 
years  of  early  manhood.     It  is  therefore  ir.iportant  to  at- 
tack crnhcie  at  its- source  in  the  person  of  youth.  Unless 
this  is  done,  there  can  he  no  diminution  in  an  arxnual  crine 
hill  of  ncre  than  si::teen  billion  dollars  and  there  will  he 
no  rehabilitation  of  potentially  good  citizens.     To  build 
model  prisons  or  penitent iar5-cs  to  ho'usc  adult  offenders 
docs  not  solve  the  problem,       •  ,.  ., 

Speaking,  as  oj.ic  who  has  sat  in  o.  Juvenj.le  Court  and  who 
has  also  x^'^esided  ever  a  court  in  wliich  the  problems  of  the 
m.arital  relationship  are  heard,  certain  conclusic-ns  are  in- 
evitable as  to  the  factors  that  ■onderlie  delinquency.  The 
CC13ECS  are  r.any  and  varied.     The  v;hole  may  be  likened  to  a 
patchwork  quilt,  with  here  a  patch  of  orimge ,  red,  yellov;, 
green,  blue^  standing  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the  others 
that  surround  it.     To  say  which  is  the  dominant  factor  is 
difficult,  for  woven  together  they  constitute  the  fabric 
and  woof.     My  own  analysis  in  d  study  load  to  the  cO'nclusion 
tho.t  the  breo,kdown  of  the  homo,  inability  of  the  p ".rents  to 
discipline  m  d  train  their  children,  refusal  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  of  familly  life,  contribu.te  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  factor  to  the  ultimiate  dclinquenc^r  of 
children  -  part  icul- .rly  ycamg  children.         ^  g  ■ 

There  o.ro  four  basic  influences  that  shape  and  r-Old  a 
child:  the  hcTic,  the  neighborhood,  the  school,  and  the 
chtircb . 

A  child  needs  the  anchoring  influence  of  a  hom.e.  He 
needs  love,  syxapathy  and  under stai  d3.ng  as  much  as  nourishing 
food.     Ho  needs  the  gu.idcn  ce  not  only  of  one  parent,  but  of 
both  father  and  miother.     A  child  is  born  into  the  vjorld  a 
biological  orgo.nism.     It  first  contacts  o.nd  laiown  its 
miOthor  and  the  mem.bers  of  its  family.     This  influence  of  the 
hom-C  begins  at  birth  and  continues  throughout  life  until  the 
child  is  launched  on  his  own  career,  fully  equipped  mentally, 
spiritu^wlly  and  physically  to  care  for  him^solf.     The  first 
seven  yecrs  of  the  en i Id's  life  are  very  importait.  Those 
are  the  years  vhen  patterns  are  set  and  habits  are  formed. 
Many  a  delinquency  problem  that  mraaifcsts  itself  in  the 
period  of  adolescence  can  be  traced  back  to  lack  of  train-  ■ 
\ng  or  im.prcper  discipline  In  childhood.     The  child  v;ho  is 
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constantly  nagged  and  treated  as  inferior  develops  an  In- 
feriority ccniplex  which  often  seeks  outlet  in  the  adventures 
of  the  gang.     The  child  who*  is  tied  to  his  mother's  apron  ■ 
strings,  in  v;hor.i  initiative  ond  self-confidence  arc  not    ••  - -. 
developed,  is  headed  for  trouble.     The  over-indulged  child 
v/ho  has  never  been  taught  self  control,  v/ho  gets  his  ovm 
Y/ay  by  bullying  and  tantrums,  nay  bee  erne  the  murdered  of 
tomorrov;.    Emotional  self  control  Is  as  essential  as 
mental  and  spiritual  discipline,-' 

Thus  it  becom.es  apppor-ent  that  ever^rthing  possible  mu.st 
be  done  to  stabilize  the  home,,  to  encourage  better  and  finer  •. 
parenthood,  tho.t  every  child  may  bo  aissured  the  birthright 
of  a  sound  riind  in  a  sound  body,  that  lovo  and  under stm  cling 
will  v;ise  ly  guide  the  form.at  ion-  of  ■  character .     This  is 
denied  mxany  children « 

The.  disintegration  of  the  fariily  is  in  itself  the  result 
of  many  causes.     Hom.es  "in  v;hich  the  s'tai  dard  of  living  is    •  ,■ 
very  low,  v/ith  the  'ent it^e'  'fam.ily,  father,'  m.other  and  many 
children,  crowded  into  one  or  tv/o  rooms,  are'  not  conducive  ■ 
to  fine  living.     The  pinch  of  econoriic  distress,  the  lack 
of  a  living  wage,  may  be  so  great  that  undernourished  childLren 
are  often  encouraged  and  abetted  by  their  elders  to  steal  and 
beg.     The  occupation  of  tenem.ent  dwellings  that  are  not  fit  , 
for  human  habitation,  withcu.t  any  of  the  modern  facilities 
for  sanitation  and  comifort,   is  a  blot  on  society.     So  long 
as  society  porm.it s  slumps  to  exist  it  v;ill  have  to  pay  the 
cost  in  greater  crime  bills.-  •  ■  - 

Much  rem.ains  to  be  done  in  clearing  out  the  rat -hole 
tenement  sluxi  districts ,' with  the  vicious  influence  of  the 
adult  gangster  smd  corrupt  politician.     The  breakdov/n  of  the 
hone  due  to  divorce,  which  causes  the  child  to  reside  with, 
one  parent  or  the  ether  from,  tim.e  to  t im.e ,  leaves  its  scar 
on  the  child.     Homes  in  which  both  parents  work,  or  in  v/hich 
a  widowed  m-other  supports,  the  fariily,  result  in  children 
being     left  from,  early  m.orning  un.til  evening  \7ithout 
responsible  adult  care.     Not  only  are  these  children  not 
properly  fed,  but  there  is  no  supervision  whatsoever  of 
the3.r  free  tim.e  activities.     They  tend  to  becom.e  rebellious 
and  lavvless,  self-opinionated  and  wild,  .    .  ■  . 

The  breeding  of  children  bv  parents  who  are  ins  one  or 
mientall:^  deficient  is  another  factor  in  dtOlinqucncy  and  crim.e 
that  society  has  refuscxT  to  reco;;:jiize  or  act  against.     A  child 
cor;mitted  to  Polk  has  to  Avait  years  before  he  can  be  adm.ittedc 
Laurelton  and  sim.ilar  institutions  for  delinquent  girls  of 
child-bearing  age  are  crowded  to  capacity.'.  This  is  con- 
clusive testlm.ony  of  the  danger  to  society  in  parenthood 
that  is  not  m.entally  and  ph^^sically  sound.  .;     ..    ■  •. 
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If  delinquency  and  crime  are  to  be  "prevented,  wo  have 
to  begin  even  before  the  child  is  born.     That  means  there 
r.iust  be  adequate  training  and  preparation  for  parenthood 
and  the  responsibilities  of  fanily  life.     The  vase  parent 
v;ho  either  innately  or  because  of  specific  training  has 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  nental  hygiene  and  applies 
those  to  behavior  problens,  is  naking  a  true  contribution  ■  ' 
to  society.     The  modern  machine  age,  v/ith  its  complexity 
of  life,  freedom,  of  nover.ent ,  late  hours,  movies,   jazz  ''■ 
halls,  and  aut  oricbiles ,  weighs  against  the  influence  of  the 
home.     Too  many  parents  are  content  to  allov/  the  school  to 
do  the  whole  .job,  unwilling  to  make  any  effort  to  discipline 
or  train  the  child.     I  recall  an  occasion  when  a  tvifo -hundred- 
pound  colored  woman  came  into  Juvenile  Court,  dragging  a 
little  boy  of  seven,  who  was  kicking  and  screaming  at  her 
heels,  and  she  lamicnting,  "That  child  sho'  is  incorrigible,"' 

As  the  child  grows  older  he  moves  out  from,  the  shelter 
and  confines  of  the  home  into  the  neighborhood.    Here  he 
contacts  those  influences  that  shape  and  mold  the  comxiunity 
life,     The^r  may  be  vicious,  degenerate ,  corrupt  -  or  they 
maj-  be  healthy,  fine,  inspiring.     There  is  need  for  breathing 
spots  and  adequate  playgrounds  and  recreational  facilities  in 
the  mor.e  congested  areas  of  the  City  and  County.     Society  has 
a  responsibility  in  ir-proving  neighborhoods  that  are  lov/  in 
standards  and  basically  incorrupt.  •'  r 

In  his  play,  "Dead  End,"  v/hich  v/as  later  riade  into  a 
movie,  Eli:ier  Rice  illustrates  well  the  influence  of  slum, 
environm.ent  on  young  children,     I  Imov/  from_  personal  ex-  ■ 
perience  that  the  conclusions  that  he  so  dro.miat ically 
presents  are  not  exaggerated.     I  have  seen  a  riap  of 
Allegheny  County  plotted  to  show  the  areas  of  greatest 
delinquency,  csnd  another  map  of  the  County  plotted  to  shov^ 
the  slum  areas.     If  superimposed  the  two  would  coincide. 

As  a  child  becomes  still  older,  he  cones  into  the 
school.     Many  a  child  acquires  in  the  school  the  only  train- 
ing that  eqj.  Ips  him  for  life.     The  schools  are  doing  and  have 
done  a  splendid  job,  but  they  cannot  bear  the  whole  load.  It 
is  not  reasonable  to  ask  this.     The  school  should  merely  be 
asked  to  supplement  and  to  resnforce  the  discipline  and  the 
training  that  originate  in  the  home.     There  are  certain 
causes  of  delinquency  that  in  my  judgr.ent  are  poculia.rly  the 
problem,  of  the  school, to  wit,  truancy.     Too  m.uch  cannot  be 
said  against  lax  enforcem.ent  of  attendance  lav/s .    The  absence 
of  a  child  from  school  should  be  checked  v/ithin  twenty-four 
house,  for  habitual  truancy  becom-os  an  ingrained  habit  that 
leads  ultimately  to  the  commission  of  miore  serious  offenses 
qgainst  society.     Cooperation  of  the  school  and  homxC  is  ■ 
essential.     The  school  visitor  can  do  a  splendid  piece  of 
work  in  this  field.    The  cause  of  tr^iancy  m.ust  be  found. 
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The  child's  sonse  of  adventure,  his  lack  of  integration 
and  proper  adjustnont  in  the  pcrticular  school,  often 
faulty  hearing,  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  a 
given  teacher,   lov/  r.iental  ability,  brutal  discrimination 
on  the  p3jpt  of  other  children  -  all  contribute  to  drive 
the  child  from  school.     A  m.ore  enlightened  understanding 
and  pr.ocedure  in  dealing  v/ith  truancy'-  must  be  developed. 
That  is  primarily  the  job  of  the  school  -  not  of  the 
judge  nor  Juvenile  Court.  ^  .  - 

At  the  sa:i  c  time  ,  as  the  child  is  growing  in  kncv/ ledge 
and  pov/cr,  he  should  be  developing  spiritually.     That  is  the 
job  of  t'-'C  home  and  the  church.     Effective  religious  in- 
struction is  essential  in  these  times  of  crisis  m.ore  than 
ever.     Living  as  v/e  do  in  a  com.plex  m.achino  civilization, 
the  child  riust.bc  groujidcd  and  have  that  r.cral  stability 
v/hich  enables  him.  to  think  his  v/ay  through  a  difficult 
situation  and  comie  to  the  right  conclusion  bec3.use  of  the 
strong  innate  sense  cf  what  is  right  an  d  v./hat  is  v/rong. 
That  is  -where  spiritual  training  speaks. 

We  are  here  concerned  primarily  with'  conditions  as  they 
affect  the  urban  colored  population.     Any  stud^r  of  Juvenile 
Court  records  discloses  that  there  is  considerable  de- 
linquency both  among  the  3'ounger  and  the  older  colored  children. 
That  colored  youth  is  v/illing  to  accept  responsibility  for  riom- 
bers  of  its  group  is  evidenced  by  the  splendid  work  that  has 
been  done  at  Hill  City,     There  a.  small  group  of  serious- 
m.inded  young  people  sit  in  ^judgmiont  on  the  petty  thievery 
and  delinquencies  of  children  in  that  area.     Acting  as  big 
brothers,  thev  have  reduced  crime  in  the  Hill  District  con- 
siderably.  .  . 

Delinquency  and  crimio'  amiong  the  colored  population  are 
com.posite l^r  the  result  of  all  the  factors  that  have  been  em.- 
phasized  above.     It  is  in  part  also  the  result  of  the  racial 
inequ£ility  that  still  persists  in  a  land  of  deriocracy.  The 
denial  of  jobs  to  high  school  graduates,  merel^r  because  they  ' 
are  colored,  the  denial  of  opportunity  to  work  in  defense 
industries,  inequal  opportunities  for  service  in  arm.y,  navy, 
and  air  force,  create  a  resentmiont  and  bitterness  that  fre- 
quently result  in  outbursts  of  crim.e  such  as  recentl^r  swept 
the  Harlem.  District  in  New  York.     The  denial  to  colored 
families  cf  proper  hom.es  in'v^hich  to  live,  the  high  cost  of 
rentals  in  slum  dvvellings,  have  a  distinct  port  in  the  picture 
that  must  be  faced  by  intelligent  citizens  -  particularly  in 
these  tim.es  when  v/e  are  fighting  a.  v/ar  for  freedom,  and  equality 
of  peoples  ever^nvhere,  regardless  of  color.     A  beginning  has 
been  m.ade  in  the  housing  projects  that  have  been  built  in 
the  Hill  District.     That,  however,  has  only  scratched  the 
surface.     The  solution  lies  in  a  recognition  that  racial 
equality  is  a  basic  principle  in  a  true  v/orking  demiocracy. 
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;  ■  .  ^  -  Exhibit  No,  16     "  .  j^'i  "  . ' 

Prepared,  "by?  ,   '•  ' 

■■  ■;  Wo  3.  KcKenna,-  Acting  Director  •  • 

:  .  Inter -Agency  Council  For  Youth,'    ' "  . 

Philadelphia, " Pennsylvania         .  '  • 
A  rising  juvenile  delinquency  rate  is  one  social 
phenomena  v/hich  frequently  stimulates  cor.irunities ,  sirall 
and  large,  to  attempt  intelligent  social  action.  There- 
fore, when  one  finds  today  tliat  anpr oxim.atelv  half  of  the 
juvenile  arrests  of  hoys  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in 
,  Philade  Iphia  are  Negro ,  .  v;ith  .only '  about  one-seventh  of  the 
child  population ■ of  this  race,  one  rec ognizos ' this  as  a 
cogent  arguront  supporting  any  steps  that  riay  be  taken  to 
improve  the  status  of  the  Negro  population  in  their  city. 

The  following  tabic,  based  cn  cases  of  boys  under  16 
"years  appearing  for  pro li.m.inar y  hearings,  o.t  t]ie  House  of 
Detention,  indicates  the  seriousness  of 'the  situation . rith 
regard  to  Negro  jvvenile  delinquency'  in  Philadelphia;  ,1^/hile 
the  nuiuber  of  casos-;^  of  Nep::roos  is  slightly  larger  than  the 
total  nu:-ber  of  white  cases,  the  nunber  of  individual  Negro 
boys  is  apprcxir.ate ly  46;^  of  the  tc'tal  number' of  individual 
boys  •  The  s  ignif  ico.nce  of  this  is  simply  that  among  the 
Negro  groups  there  It  a  larger  propcrticn  of ;  bpys  v/ho  get 
into  trouble  m.oro  than  once.     The  high  rate  ofgNegro  cases 
held  for  court  and  ccmmitm.ents  to  institutions  is'  further 
indication  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 
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61.5 
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193 
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The  factors  that  cire  behind  this  situation  have  been 
dealt  v/ith  elsewhere   (booklet,  "Miat  llalces  Johnny  Bad'?'') 
and  need  not  be  discussed  C^t  great  length  here.  Suffice 
to  say  that  the  poor  cultural  heritage,  the  lo\7  economic 
status,  the  inadequate  housing  of  the  Philadelphia .Negro, 
and  the  lack  of  sufficient:  health  and  recreational 
facilit  ies '  provided  for  hiri  all  play  a  part  in  contributing 
to  the  high-  delinquency  rate. 

The  inference  of  -  all  this  is,  that  if  Negro  delinquency 
if  to-  be  m.oasurably  reduced,  the  attack,  on  it  be  on  a 

broad  basis  and  must  include  a  total  read justmiOnt  of  the 
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-No^ro^s  status  in  the  city.     Thoro  are,  howevcl^,  s one' nor c 
irmediate  aspects  of  the  problen  that  should  be  considered. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  natter  of  resources 
for  treating  juvenile  delinquents.     The  Juvenile  Court,  in 
dealing  v^ith  individual  children  appearing  before  it,  can 
do  one  of  a  nunber  of  things:  it  can  cor.init  to  an  institution, 
place  on  probation,  coDXiit  to  an  agency  for  private,  foster 
hone  placement  or  refer  to  another  agency  for  special  help. 
It  is  well  Imovm  that  the  training  schools  at  Glen  Mills  and 
Sleight  on  Parns  frequently  have  no  vacancies,  and  on  occasion 
children  v/ho  have  been  com-iitted  to  these  institutions  bavo 
been  held  at  the  House  of  Detention  as  long  as  three  r.onths 
pending  admission.     The  probation  office  of  the  Court  is 
understaffed  and  at  least  one  study  has  shov/n  that  the  child 
care  agencies  which  place  Negro  children  in  large  nunber s  are 
inadequate  in  staff  and  in  supervision.     And,  finally,  the 
-orivate  a-encies  equipped  to  offer  help  to  jivenile  delinquents 
on  a  case^work  or  volunteer  "Big  Brother"  basis  arc  too  few  in 
nunber  to  offer  siich  help  at  all  widely. 

Perhaps  even  nore  inoortant  than  treatment  facilities 
are  resources  for  diagnosing  and  dealing  with  pre -delinquent 
behavior.     The  home,  the  school,  and  the  recreation  center 
all  have  a  part  to  play  in  this.     Yet  there  has  been  little 
if  ary  atterx-ot  m.ado  to  help  Negro  parents,  m.ost  of  whom  are 
them.selves  having:  a  difficult  time  learning  to  adjust  to  a 
Northern  city  envir  onv::ont ,  to  under st ai  d  and  cope  with  be- 
havior probler.s  as  they  show  up  in  their  children.   ,  Tne 
schools',  too,  have  a  special  responsibility.     It  i.s  the 
rare  teacher  wbo  is  able  at  the  present  tim.e  to  offer  con- 
str-uctive  guidance  and  help  to  the  "difficult"  child  in  her 
classroom,  and  the  existing  number  of  trained  Homie  and  School 
Visitors  is  toe  sm.all  to  offer  m:uch  assistance.  The_^s.X:e 
t>^ing  is  true  cf  the  recreation  agencies,  m.any  of  v/hich, 
thouc^h  located  in  heavily  populated  Negro  areas,  impose  re- 
strictions of  one  kind  or  another  on  Negro  neighbors. 

The  part  that  recreation  agencies  play  in  this  whole 
situet ion" deserves  further  serious  c ens iderat icn.     A  five 
year  study  now  being  completed  by  the  Inter-Agenc-  Council 
for  Youth  indicates  that  by  and  large  no  r.cro  than  30%  oi 
delinquent  children  living  in  the  areas  of  the  city's 
settlem^ents,  boys'  clubs,  YI.^CA's,  etc.,  have  ever  made  use 
of  those  a-encies.     The  other  70^  have  never  availed  them- 
selves of  these  facilities.     We  may  only  surmise  the  reasons 
for  this,  but  one  study  has  been  shown  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  a  sargoling  of  delinquent  boys  who  had  attended^ 
recreation  centers  at  scm_e  t  rme  or  other  had  while  attena- 
in-^  exhibited  behavior  indicative  of  inability  to  get  along 
satisfactorily  with  either  other  children  or  with  adults. 
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In  all  too  nan.  y  casos  it  has  ''ocon  found  that  a  child  joins 
up  at  a  ccntGr.,  ^etc  into  difficult^r  with  IcaderG  or  p.lay- 
natos  thoro ,  drop3  out  of  the-  center  of  is  Gxpellod^v  {  or 
nay,  in  .nany  caoGS,.  ovon  continue  to  attend)  ^-.nfl  at  a  later 
date,  is  arrested.  '  This  is  not  to  imply  that  there  is  any 
caucc'-and-ef  feet,  relationship  hotween  these  events  y.  it  -does. 
■;.  seen  t e  aij^nify,  hC'V^evorj,  that  if  the  lo.adQr  at  the  center 
.wore,  sufficiently  skilled  to  "do  sor^ethin:;;;;  about  the  behavior 
at  the  time  it  first  manifests  itself  (just. as  the  teacher 
•could  do  E  one  thing  about  that  behavior  in-  the  •school  settina) 
.■then  an  .appro ciablo  decrease  in  dolinqucncy,  mijht.  be  brcudht' 

about  ,  .  ,  :  .       '      ■     .  •        0^  ,  '  .  -.^^ 

Thou(::h  recreation  aacncies  are  limited  in  v^hat  they  cr:.n 
,  CO  with  the  specific  individual  delinquent,  their  contribution 
■  to -the  whole '.arc  a  of  delinquency  prevention  must  not  there  - 
fore  be  disroa-^^ '-'Cd .     The  lona-i'^n  influence  of  a  settlement 
house,  a  city  recrQatlcn  coLitor,   or  a  boys'  club  on  the 
coi:imunit  y  ■  in  ^^hich  it   is.  Iccated'may  be  of  trer;endous -value , 
Throuyh  offerin;^;.  opportunities  to  participate^  in  pleasurable, 
educational,  denccratically  controlled  activities  .such  a  . 
center  .can,   over  a  period  cf  years,   introduce  neiv  cultural 
-.  stoiidards  and  values  i'lto  the  Viost-  difficult  of  neiyibor- 
hcods.     This  is'  true  "crime  prevention",  but  its  results  aro 
hard  to  measure  si.mply.  because  ho  one  can  say  with  any  do- 
yree  of  certainty  that  crimes  tliat  va:re  never  coLmiitted  would 
have  been  coimait ted  if  such-and-such  an  aacncv  had  net  been 
in  existence.  '  -  '  -  ■.    .,  .;, 

In  conclusion,  then, -we  may  say  that  some  of  the  iiamediato 
steps  Philadelphia  can  and ' should  take  if  it  m shes  to  do 

■.,so:nGthina  about .  hejro  juvenile  delinquency  are  ■(  1)  .to  increase 
and  im.prove  its  services  for  tee  treatment  of  the  Noaro  child 
offender,   (2)  to  introduce  into  the  schools  a  . personnel  hotter 
qualified  to  deal  with  delinquent  behavior  in  general. -and, 

.with  Negro  chilceren  in  partlculer,   (5)  to  stren^'thon  its  ■:• 
existing  recreational  facilities  and  leadership  and  (d)  to 
provide  more  facilities  and  new,  trained  leadership  in' those 
areas  now  sadly  deprived  of  any  recreational  outlets.  ITone 
of  these  steps  in  themselves  v/ill  eliminate  the  problem  of 
ivegro  juvenile  delinquency,  but  all  of  the'm  to.gcther  should 
have  an  appreciable  effect  on  if,       a      •  ■'•    •  - 


In  counting  "cases"'  each  child  Is  counted  separately  and 
as  many  times  as  he  v^^as  dealt  with  by  the  "Court  on  a  iieM 
delinquency  chc^rpe  in  a  case  disposed  of  during  the  year » 
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,    '  Exhibit  No.  17  ■■ 

*"      ■  •'     •  ■•       Prepared  by:  ■  ■  ,.      •  . 

Thomas  A.  Meryweather^  Executive  Director 
Crime  Prevention  Association  of  Philadelphia 

Statement  Concerning  Youth  Crime  Among  Negroes  in  Philadelphia 

I  wish  to  quote  fvorr.  two  studies  which  were  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Crime  Prevention  Association  and 
from  a  later  statement  prepar  ed  by  personnel  of  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Philadelphia: - 

1,     A  pamphlet  v/as  prepared  by  this  Association  in  1932,  en- 
titled "older  Boys  and  Crime  in  Philadelphia".     This  was  a 
study  of  youth  crime  conditions  and  causes.     The  following 
statement  occurs  on  pages  19  and  20  and  pertains  to  youths 
committed  to  prison: 

"The  l/Vorst  Wards.   It  is  natural  to  ask  the  question:  'From 
v/hat  parts  of  Philadelphia  do  these  "older  boys"  come?' 
Using  the  addresses  at  the  date  of  commitments  it  v;as  found 
that  the  highest  number  of  commitments  were  from  the  follow- 
ing five  wards: 


Ward 

•  1/Vhite 

Negro 

Total 

7th  .  . 

34 

223 

257 

20th  .  . 

49 

123 

172 

30th  .  . 

30 

121 

151 

36th  .  . 

64 

73 

137 

38th  ,  . 

111 

11 

122 

288 

551 

839 

These  ¥/ards  have  within  their  borders  only  about    9  per 
cent,   of  the  city's  population,  yet  from  them  have  come  21 
per  cent,   of  the  city's  "older  boy"  criminds. 

These  facts  call  for  an  explanation.     For  that  reason 
an  environmental  suj?vey  was  made  in  each  neighborhood  to 
determine  the  causes  that  might  be  responsible  for  this 
situation.     A  summ.ary  of  those  studies  shows  that  in  each 
ward  were  to  be  found  the  following  destructive  forces: 
(1)  High  density  of  population  and  bad  housing;   (2)  lack 
of  supervised  recreation;   (3)   lack  of  parental  control  in 
pool  rooms  and  cigar  stores,  and  (6)  ready  possession  of 
weapons . 

In  those  of  the  five  wards  v/here  Negroes  predominated 
there  is  especially  a  v;oeful  lack  of  recreation  for  the 
young  people  of  that  race.  .       .  / 
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"C  olor .     V;liile  the  ITogro  po^^ulation  of  Phil.ade  Iphia  is 
only  about  11,3  per  cent,   of  the  total,  Fev:ro  "older  ^ 
boy"  offenders  number  43  per  cent,   of  the  total;.  It 
will  bo  seen  from  the  fi.'^ures  regarding  the  worst  v/ards 
that  only  in  one  ward  does  the  number  of  white  boys  ex- 
ceed, the  number  of  ITegro  boys.     There  may  be  man3?''--reasons 
for  this  situation,  though  the  six  factors  found  to  be_ 
comr;ion  to  the  five  wards  are  probably  the  root  evil."  •'■ 

■   ^- •    I  still  agree  with  these  findings.  ^'.^  '"L/ 

2.  In  1933  a  WPA  Project  was  authorized,  sponsored  by  the 
erim.e-  Prevention  Association  ■  ai  d  the  Grim-e  Prevention 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Police.  '  The  findings  -of ' this  ■  ■ 
are  in  part  quoted  below.     The  figures  refer '  to -'arrests  , 
not  commitments;  •  -  ■  ■'■ 

"Rac_e.     Of  29,587  older  boys  arrested  from  1934  -  1937  in- 
c'lus ive  ,  '.  22 , 234  were  ' wh ite  and  7  , 295  ,   or  33  per  .  cent .  were-  ■  " 
Negroi ':   In  this  •connection  it  "shculd  be  noted -tbat  Hegroes 
number  approximately 'but  13percento   of  the  City's  popu- 
lation,^    ■  ■  '  ■   .  •  •■  •       ■  ■' 

A  study  of  thic  de.ta  sbows  that  in  some  offenses  the 
Negro  num-bcrs ••over '.50  per,,  cent,   of  thoso'^a.rrested,  :n  d  that 
there  had  been  an  increase  in  delinquency  among  older  Negro 
boys  during  these  four  years.     To  those  who  have  been  in 
touch  ¥.i  th  the   oroblem,  the  reason  for  this  is  definite  and 
clear,  ■  •     •  . 

A  study  of  the  'national it 3"  of  the  -fat'iers  of  8352  in- 
dividuals v/as  rriado,'    Next  to.  boys  whose  fathers  v.:ere  native 
born  (Negro  or  Mi  ite )   the  Italian  group  rt.nks  next,  follov/ed 
by  Polish  and  Hu£d.an.  .  ... 

■    No  one  can  ignore  the-,  fact,  sho.wn -by  this  survey,  that 
m.ore  constructive  plLn  nin,'';:  must  be  provided  in  those  areas 
where  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  Negr-o  population,,  ■ 
particularly  in  the  "fields  of  employment,  an.  d  ■recreation" , 

Eavi'ng  .^^ritten  the  above, 'I  naturally  agree  with  these-;^ 
statements  .  .      ^.  '        .■  „,    .       ;      .      .   .     ^      .,  ..  .     .  . , ■  ,-- 

3,  The  follov^ing  qu  otat ion.: /is  par  t  of  a  statement  pr.epared 
in  1942  by  members  of  the  pe'rsonne'l  of  the  Municipal  Court, 
and  r  agree  with  these  stat em.onts'. 

"The  dis.pr oport icnate  share  of.  Ne.gro  children  .involved  in  de- 
linquency and'  dependency  cases  reflects  certain  obvious  f.actor 
and,  no ' doubt , ■  is  ■  inf luonced  by  others  which  only  complete 
analysis  i^'ill  disclose.     In  the  first  '  place ,  the  Negro  family 
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suffers  in  general  from  v/idespread  unemployment,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  despite  the  shortage  of  labor  in 
certain  fields  in  the  present  emergency,  industry  is  only  now 
beginning  to  dravj  upon  the  rai  ks  of  Negro  labor.     In  the 
second  iDlace ,  during  the  past  20  years  there  has  been  a  heavy 
migration  of  Negroes  from  the  south  to  the  north.     The  chagge 
from  a  simple  rural  community  to  a  complex  city,  with    a  . 
higher  tempo  of  living,  is  bound  to  be  productive  of  social 
difficulties,  and  this  tendency  is  accentuated  by  the  lack 
of  job  opportunities.     The  figures  further  reflect  the  lack 
of  satisfactory  recreation  and  housing  facilities  end  other 
community  resources  for  the  Negro,  and  this  is  clearly 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  68  per  cent  of  the  Negro  boys 
v/ho  were  held  for  court  were  repeaters  as  opposed  to  51  per 
cent  of  the  white  boys." 

"V/hat  community  resources  are  available  to  meet  these  urgent 
needs?    Training  schools  for  children  such  as  Sleight on ^ Farms 
and  Glen  Mills,  frequently  have  no  vacaicies.     On  occasion 
children  v/ho  have  been  committed  to  training  schools  have  been 
held  as  long  as  3  months  in  the  House  of  Detention  pending  ad- 
mission.    This  constitutes  a  very  unvholesome  situation  since 
the  available  facilities  do  not  permit  segregation  of  those 
committed  from  those  who  are  waiting  hearing.     The  lack  of 
rGC-OUPCos-  further  means  that  children  who  should  be  committed 
to  a  training  school  at  the  time  when  they  would  be  most 
responsive  to  the  treatment  which  it  would  provide,  must 
necessarily  be  placed,  as  a  m.atter  of  expediency,  in  fester 
homes.     That  those  children  do  not  lend  themselves  to  place- 
ment in  fester  homes  is  showTi  by  the  large  turnover  in  these 
cases,  together  with  the  excessive  ruji-aways .     The  result  la 
that  w-hen  a  child  eventually  reaches  the  training  school  he 
is  more  calloused  and  less  susceptible  to  a  constructive  ex- 
perience, by  virtue  of  having  become  more  deeply  entrenched 
in  a  delinquent  pattern." 

"But  the  Droblem  is  too  large  for  solution  either  by^the 
Court  or  by  any  single  Agency.     Vjhat  is  needed,  and  im- 
mediotely,  is  a  joint  and  thorough  study  of  this  entire 
problem,  which  may  v;ell  be  considered  today  the  most  serious 
single  problem  in  the  field  of  child  care." 

In  conclusion  I  would  recommend  the  fo Hewing s 

1.     Increase  the  facilities  of  tax  supported  recreation.  This 
would  m.ean  the  consolidation  or  coordination  of  the  three 
public  recreation  system.s  in  Philadelphia.     Certdn  schools, 
in  areas  which  have  no  recreation,  could  be  used  as  community 
centers. 
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2,  Increase-  the  conpuluscry  attond'rjcG  age  to  IS  jeor  s ,  To- 
day a  youth  may  ]e  ave  school  :.t  17  years  and,   in  normal 
times,  is  imahle  to  find  a  job  until  he  is  IS  years.  This 
period  of  1  3"ear  is  often  a  tine  of  frustration  end  discourage 
ment , 

3,  Urge  tho'  legislature  to  Ine^e'ase  the  nunfoer  of  industrial 
■schools  for  minor,  of  fenders  ■■  so -that  adequ.ate  institut  ioneJ. 

.  care  co^n  be  provided  v/hen  neededi- 

4,  The  creation  of  "Neighborhood  Councils"  so  'that  local 
residents  nay  discusS:  an'cl  .plan  their  o\vn  progrcms.  This 
v,:'"ould  be  a  irbans,  of ,  solvin^^-  mdny  inter -racial  difficulties,. 
The  "Neighborhood  Gouxicils"  ccaild  be  sponsored  by  social 
groups  5  churches etc , ,  but  not  political  orgen  izat ions , 

5-.     Housing  prograris  should  be  stressed.     ,  .• ,  .,. 
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Exhibit  No.  13 
■•■  •.  •  •'.  •  Propcircd  by: 

Do  an  Frank  T.  .V/ilson  ' 
■     _    Lincoln  University,  Pennsylvania 

Suggestions  Concerning  Desirable  Educational  Services  in  the 
-  -.      -  .       State  of  Pennsylvania 

Aq     Intercultur al  Education 

In-tercultural  Sducaticn  is  high  in  the  list  of  subjects  that 
require  increased  emphasis  in  the  present  period  cf  v/orld 
history.     Ariong  the  values  that  nay  be  achieved  by  extending 
and  intensifying  this  x^baso  of  public  education  through  the 
action  cf  the  State  Dcpartnent  of  Public  Instruction  are: 

,  1.  Reappraisal  of  the  contributions  nade  to 
American  life  and  culture  by  the  various 
Ethnic  groups  of  v/hich  cur  population  is 
conposed. 

2.     Deepening  the  appreciation  cf  Public  School 
.  Teachers  and  pupils  for  the  acc or.plishnent s 

■      ^  of  peoples  in  other  parts  of  the  v/orld  con- 

■:cerning  v;hon  the  average  American  is  v/ocfully 
ignorant  or  horribly  mis  inf  creed, 

Z),     Establishing  a  cho.nnel  for.  improving  Inter- 
American  relations  thr:- ugh  the  stuciy  of  the 
History,  Art,  Language,  Literature  and 
Customs  I  through  personal  contacts  and 
;    ,         travel  J  through  an  exchange  of  teachers, 

4,     Establishing  a  basis  for  handling  intelligent- 
ly the  problems   of  human  adjustment S-  in  the 
■•    '   period  of  Post -War  Reconstruction,     This  is 
especially  important  for  citizens  of  a  nation 
Vifho  have  not  been  accustom.ed  to  deal  politically, 
'  '       economically,  or  socially  with  Orii:intals, 
_  .  .      Colonial  peoples ,  Lectins,  etc.,  on  the  basis 
of  respect  and  equality. 

Essential  to  the  success  of  this  undertaking  is.  a  supply  of 
v/ell  trained  teachers  v;ith  enlightened  attitudes  and  em-ctional 
maturitj-.     To  be  qualified  for  this  task  persons  v/ould  need 
formal  training  beyond  the  Bache lor ' s . degree ,  considerable 
experience  with  representatives  of  other  cultures,  and  a  Social 
Philosophy  untainted  by  tho  puperst itions ,  stereotypes  and 
racial  m.^^hs  by  which  the  attitudes  of  the  Arvorican  public  have 
been  determined  previously. 

All  promising  teacher-candidates  for  such  service  should  be 
carefully  recruited  and  given  special  training  in  Universities, 
in  International  Institutes  and  through  travel  and  language 
study  as  soon  as  conditions  permit »     Teachers  and  pupils 
should  have  opportunities  for  constructive  personal  contact 
vdth  individuals  and  TrouDS  re iDrosent ing;  t&iese  cultures  con- 
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cornfji^^;  v/hich  'no  know  so  littlo,  'b''at/\:'hich  our  occnocic  and 
political  destiny  is  insopr.rr.'Dly  intcrv/ovon. 

In  addition  to  the  instructional  r-atorials  v.-ith5-n  the  school 
syston  oxtonsiv-^  usg  DUst  bo  made  of  the  resources  of  nusouj.^s, 
public  and  private  libraries  and  indiv-'iduals  frori  the  various 
ErjbassiGS  and  Consulates.     To  the  nore  fornal  sub  jo  ct -matt  or 
approaches  nay  be  conbinod  the  nare  vital  approaches  throuyh, 
drama,  nusic  and  folklore.     The  development  o  f  understanding:: 
and  appreciation  cf  ferns  of  /;-;ovornment  and  social  -institutions 
will  require  in:_;enuity  and  couraj;e  on  the  part  cf  'School 
Administrators  and  teachers  and  breadth  of  outlook  on  tho  part 
of  the  citizens  cf  the  State-,  '    ^  . 

B.     Some  Possible  Functions  of  Mc^.ro  Or 7;anizat ions  in  Making 

Public  Educati-ns  More  Effective  ^  ■ 

At.  on  J  the  rank  and  file  cf  Kpgro-  Americans/  the  Public  School 
System,  is  viev.'Od  as  charity  provided  by  'a  benevolent  town  or 
cit^T'  for  its  citizens  or  as  a  burden  imposed  by  law  upon  persons 
v;ho  at  the  a.-.es  of  15  to  13  would  -iirefer  to  be  doin^  things  miore 
profitable  t ban  "^oiny  to  school"."   There  is  little  foe  ling  of 
proprietorship  in  a  ^:reat  social  enterprise.     There  is  inade- 
quate understanding  of  the  central  and  crucial  position  cf 
publicly  supported  schools  in  a  dcmiccracy. 

The  possibilities  of  irrproviny  the  quality  of  citizenship,  the 
opportunities  for  vocational  traf.nina,  the  privileges  of  help- 
ful contacts   in  the  extension  of  huiiian  s^napathies  are  largely 
overlooked  or  minimized  by  the  m.asses  cf  Negroes  and, .others  of 
sim.ilor  socio-economic  statu.s.     It  must  be  admitted  that  in- 
equalities within  the  system.,  and  unfortunate  attitudes  of 
school  "fficials,  tcacherS,  and  pa.rontS  of  the  more  privileged 
sections  cf  society  accc-unt  largely  for  the  foregoing  reactions. 

Hegro  religious,  fraternal,  labor,  civic  and  social  groups  are 
in  touch  with, rank  and  file-  Negro  life.     Through  those  channels 
mass  appeals  can  be  made  and  program's  of  thought  and  action  can 
be  projected  with  a  vle\i  to  arousing  a  more  a.ctivc  i^ublic  con- 
cern in  seizing  the  advantages  and  utilizing  the  offerings  of 
public  oducaticno     The  persistent  and  system.atic  activities  of 
such  oJ^oups  m.ay  result  in  lowering  the'  rate  of  truancy,  imxprov- 
ing:the  per  capita  daily  atten.'lanco  records,   lengthening  the 
period  of  -  fornal  educp.tion  for  Negro  Yctith  and  strengthening 
the  inclination  of  Negro  Youth  and  Adults  to  pursue  all 
available  forms  of  Continuation,  Specialized  (To'cliiilcal  etc), 
and  Adiilt  Eclucationo  ■•  . 

The  afrenamxOd  organizations  cculd  take  responsibility  for  ini- 
tiating, or  roc orni:iending  and  supporting  investigations,  studies, 
legislation  and  specific  action  alc^ng  the  following  lines? 

1.     WoTk  thrcugh  the  memberships  of  .these  groups 
to  create  clearer .  ujidorst an ckln.g  of  the 
necessity  for  vocational  efficiency  and  social 
inte lli,-:ence  for  all  citizens  in  our  population. 
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2,  Request  local  authorities  to  make  a  caroful 
survey  of  the  number  and  percentage  cf  Negro 
children  of  school  age  enrolled  in  the  various 
divisions  of  city  school  systems  throughout 
the  State. 

3.  Set  up  procedures  for  oxanining  the  effects 
of  sepa^'ato  school  systems  on  the  learning, 
outcomes,  and  attitudes  of  "both  the  v/hite 

and  Negro  pupils  in  a  fev/  selected  c omi'.iun it  ie s  . 

4,  Encourage  Negro  parents  to  participate  in 
Parent  Teacher  Associations. 

5.  Encourage  conformance  to  compulsory  attendance 
rcgulat  ions . 

G.     Insist  upon  adequate  guidance  of  Negro  youth 
by  public  school  guidance  personnel. 

7.  Encourage  attendance  at  continuation  school 
and  at  special  training  day  and  evening 
schools . 

8.  Organize  comriiunity  forums  as  a  special 
function  of  the  public  schor^-l.     In  such 
forums  concentrate  upon  an  examination  of 
the  role  of  the  school  in  a  democratic 

.:    ■     society,  and  tho  discussion  of  matters  of 
public  welfare. 

9.  Assist  parents  in  keeping  abreast  v;ith  the  . 
educational  developm.ont  cf  their  children. 

10.  Develop  pl^s  for  informing  the  constituencies 
of  those  organizations  regarding  the  functions 
of  the  school  as  an  instrujmont  for  providing 
educational  services  for  all  the  children  of 
all  the  people. 

11.  Use  the  press,  the  platform  and  other  channels 
of  communication  for  acquainting  these  citizens 
with  their  responsibilities  and  privileges  as 
supporters  of  public  educational  institutions. 

12.  Through  mass  meetings,  special  educational 
celebrations,  visits  to  schools  and  descriptions 
of  comj-.iunity  projects  keep  before  the  people  the 
claimiS  of  education  upon  their  time  and  resources. 

13.  Consult  public  school  records  to  determine  'what 
happens  to  Negro  Youth  in  the  process  of  Age- 
Grade  progress  from  prims.ry  grades  through 
Senior  High  School. 

14o     Establish  a  CooperatD.ve  Research  Comxiitteo  to 

keep  cum.ulativc  records  cf  the  effects  of  public 
education  upon  college  attendance,  employment, 
conr.iunity  leadership,  and  the  cultivation  of 
Special  talents. 
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On  soiue  of  those  r.iattors  the  cr.^c.nizat ion  nay  work  indcpendont ly^ 
but  in  most  cases  sone  forn  of  cooperation  v/ ill  incroo.so  the 
1  il^  0 1  ih  0  0  d  of  s  oit  is  fa  c  t  or  y  res  u  It  s  , 

C»     Increas?.nr:  the  Activity  of  Nerrc  parents   in  Parent -Teacher 

Programs 

The  lack  of  participation  of  Ke.gro  pr,rents  in  parent -teacher 
prosrans  reflects  -a  generalised  tendency  to  pay  too  l3.ttle  at- 
tention to  societal  problems  and  to  allow  sone  on©  else  de- 
termine policies  and  set  the  vattorn  by  v;hich  public  affairs, 
are  directed  o.nd  controlledo     These  parents  ho.ve  had  limited  op- 
'povtmiltj  and  experience  in  the  f  crmulctt  ion  of  broad  social 
IDOlicy.     They  have  not  found  ready  access  to  those  li'iportant 
counc  ils  in,  which  the  needs  of  the  total  cr-nnunity  wore  being 
considered.     Their  judgrnonts  have  not  bee?a  consulted  in  setting 
up  goals  for  public  agonci.os  and ,  for  the  most  part ,  their 
opinions  have  not  factored  ?ji  deciding' what  the  school .  progran 
should  be  and  what  particular  services  the  school  sch'^-uld  perform 
for  society  as  a  whole  and  for  the  various  sub-groups  in  a 
given  geographical  area,  /w  .'        '  ;h',';',a,.., 

P'or  this  l-arge  body  of  rank  and  file  .'jacricans  the  gf  unctions  of 
governm.ent  are  located  in  the  Cltj  Kali,  the  State  House  r^r  tbo 
National  Capitol |  for  moat  cf  them.,  the  rights  of  citizenship  are 
confined  to  voting  on  election  olays  and  paying  taxes  of  one  kind 
or  another  I  in  their  view  the  essence,  of  education  is  co.ntaincd 
in  vu'hat  takes  place  in  a  class  roc.':i  or  in  the  offices  cf  school 
principals  and  superintendents.     In  quite  the  same  spirit  many 
parents  of  Negro  school  children,  by  default,  deliver  the  pare.nt" 
teachcr  program  into  the  hands  cf  "leading  citizens'''.  In  many 
localities  the  teachers  and  school  officials  rAko  no  special 
effort  to  acquaint  the  Negro  parents  of  the  existence  and 
ligitimate  functions  of  a.  Parent -Teacher  As  soc  ia.t  ion ,     In  som^e 
cases  parents  arc  deterred  by  an  acute  se.nse  of  the  differnnces 
In  social  status,  training  and  effectual  po-v/er  between  them.- 
selves  and  others  v/hom  they  would  m.e.et  in  Parent -Teacher 
mioetings.     In  the  Oubsence  of  vdiolesomo  oaid  reassutSaig  experiences 
through  this  micdium.  miiany  disgruntled  parents  make  .the  principalis 
office  a  center  of  bombard:ment  vviienever  difficulties  arise  in 
the  relationship  of  their  children  with  the  school. 

The  first  step  is  a  thoroughgoing  program  of  education  in  the 
details  of  citizenship.     The  second  step  includes  an  analysis 
of  community  life  end  a  descr  ipt  i^-.ai  -^f  the  obligations  and 
prerogatives  of  parents   .in  the  m.aintenancc  and  direct  io.n  of 
every  agency  that  is  created  to  serve  the  public  welfare. 

Pollov/ing  arc  suggested  steps  in  remedying^  present  conditions? 

1.     Require  PrinciiDals  to  inform.  Negro  parents 
concerning  the  exist e.nce  and  functions  of 
Parent  Teachur  Associations. 
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Instruct  V is  it  in teachers  to  enccura(:c 
parents  tc  ta.ke  advanta^'c  cf  thoir 
privilorccs  and  opportunities  as  partici- 
pants in  P  .T  .A  . 's. 

Suggest  that  Negro  organizations,  especially 
churches  and  fraternal  orders,  inform  their 
conglsituenc ies  regarding  the  value  of 
participating  in  local  P.T.A.  activities. 

Advise  school  officers  to  rcloase  frequent 
announcements  in  the  local  press  which  would 
catch  the  eye  of  all  citizens. 

Advise  local  P  „T  .A .  officers  to  plan  meetings 
at  hours  that  suit  the  convenience  of  parents 
in  the  lower  sec ial-econom.ic  brackets. 
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